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PREFACE 

Whatever  affects  the  eclucutiun  u{  Aniericiin  (.hildreii  - 
whether  directly  through  the  Anierieaii  jniblic  schuuls  or 
iiidirectiy  thruugh  vuluiitary  school  systems  — i>  of  inteioi 
Lu  the  student  of  .\inerUaii  education.  This  book,  submitted 
in  partial  fultillmeiit  of  the  re(inirenieiits  for  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  J'hibsoiihy  under  the  Faculty  of  fhilosophy 
iTeachcrs  College^,  Columbia  University,  treats  ui  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  Jews  of  Xcw  York  City  in  the  light  of 
tfieir  relation  to  American  national  aspirations.  ;ts  the  activi- 
ties of  a  community  that  wishes  to  preserve  its  gruuji  life  in 
this  cotuitry.  Only  those  educational  activities  have  been 
included  which  are  undertaken  by  Jews  expressly  for  the 
coiitijmanco  of  Jewish  ideas  and  institutions  in  America 
through  the  transmission  of  the  Jewish  race  heritage  to  their 
children.  The  facts  i>resente(l  bear  upon  the  general  problem 
of  America's  national  organization  and  development,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  assimilation  and  adjustment  of 
American  ethno-religions  groups. 

The  available  materia!  has  been  studied  historically  and 
statistically,  for  the  purpose  of  an  educational  survey.  Since 
this  is  the  lirst  attempt  to  stu<ly  Jewish  c'lucational  activities 
in  a  comprehensive  manner,  the  aim  was  ratlier  to  cover  the 
whole  field  than  to  treat  any  portion  or  phase  of  it  exhaus- 
tively. My  purpose  has  been  to  sketch  the  entire  problem, 
present  the  available  data,  and  indicate  the  methods  to  be 
liursued  in  further  investigation.  Tractically  all  discussion  of 
American  Jewish  education  hitherto  has  been  in  the  form  of 
opinion  and  of  empiric  conviction.  What  is  greatly  needed, 
both  by  Jews  and  by  non-Jews,  is  a  scientilic  literature  which 
shall  present  the  facts  in  Jewish  education  objectively,  and 
interpret  their  significance  to  the  Jewish  community  and  to 
the  American  Commonwealth  of  which  it  is  a  part.  I  cherish 
the  hope  that  this  book  may  prove  to  be  the  first  ccmtribution 
toward  a  scientific  literature  on  American  Jewish  education. 

I  desire  gratefully  to  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to 
Professors  George  D.  Strayer.  E.  L.  Thorndike,  William  H. 
Kilpatrick  and  Richard  Gottheil  of  Columbia  University;  to 
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Professors  Israel  Friedlaender  and  M.  M.  Kaplan  of  the 
Jewish  Theological  Seminary;  and  to  Mr.  Julius  Drachsler, 
Secretary  of  the  School  for  Jewish  Communal  Work,  for 
their  valuable  criticism  and  for  their  many  helpful  sugges- 
tions. Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  (^eorge  H,  Chatfield  and 
Mr.  Louis  Siegel  of  the  Board  of  Education  for  their  courtesy 
in  putting  at  my  disposal  the  necessary  public  school  records, 
and  to  Mr.  A,  S.  Freidus,  head  of  the  Jewish  Department  of 
the  New  York  Public  Library,  for  his  con.'itant  cooperation 
in  the  preparation  of  this  work.  From  among  my  friends  and 
co-workers  who  have  helped  me  in  many  ways,  I  wish 
particularly  to  thank:  Miss  I.otta  Levensuhn  for  her  generou'- 
sacrifice  of  time  and  energy  and  her  painstaking  care  in 
editing  the  manuscript  and  reading  the  pniuls:  Miss  Leah 
Klepper  for  her  aid  in  the  work  of  research:  Mr.  1.  B. 
Berkson  for  his  criticism  of  various  portions  of  the  book; 
and  Mr,  Meir  Isaacs  for  the  many  hours  which  he  spent 
imstintingly  in  cooperating  with  me  in  the  obtaining  of  d^ta. 
in  statistical  tabulation,  and  in  preparing  the  index. 

Finally.  I  must  express  my  very  deep  obligations  to  Dr. 
S.  Benderly,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  and 
Chairman  of  the  Administrative  Committee  of  the  School  for 
Jewish  Communal  Work.  Without  him  this  work  would  not 
have  been  possible.  His  unfailing  aid.  stimulation  and  guid- 
ance have  enabled  me  to  undertake  this  work  and  to  carry  it 
through.  Through  the  comnumity  of  intercf;ts  and  aims  which 
Dr.  Benderly  has  created  among  the  men  and  women  whum 
he  has  gathered  about  him.  this  volume  has  become  the  offer- 
ing not  of  myself  alone,  but  of  a  grou])  of  workers  in 
.American  Jewish   education. 
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THE  SOCIAL  BASES  'OF  JEWISH  EDUCATION 
IN  AMERICA 

There  are  over  three  million  Jews  in  the  United  States,' 
residing  in  every  state  and  every  territory  of  the  Union.  The 
history  of  their  coming  to  America  extends  from  1492,  when 
Jewish  sailors  accompanied  Columbus  on  his  voyage  of  discovery,* 
to  1918,  when  war-ridden  Jewish  families  are  still  making  their 
way  to  this  land,  from  out  of  the  zone  of  fighting,  in  this 
land  tht;  Jews  are  making  a  struggle  for  adjustment  to  their 
American  environment,  an  adjustment  not  only  economic,  but 
also  social  and  psyehie.  Their  social  reorientation  is  of  impor- 
tauee  not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  the  country  in  which 
they  live.  How  much  of  their  cultural  and  religious  heritage, 
how  many  of  their  folk  ways,  how  much  of  their  social  organ- 
ization shall  they  preserve,  in  order  to  live  complete  lives  in 
America  1  How  shall  they  educate  their  children  so  as  to  make 
them  heirs  of  their  social  heritage,  and,  at  the  same  time,  insure 
their  full  adjustment  as  American  citizens)  These  questions 
are  of  significance  to  the  future  of  America  and  of  American 
education. 

To  comprehend  the  educational  implications  of  the  Jewish 
Iirobleni  of  adjustment,  it  is  necessary  to  know  something  of 
the  complexity  of  Jewish  life  and  of  Jewish  thinking  in  this 
country.  While  it  is  the  intention  of  this  book  to  describe  the 
educational  situation  in  New  York  rather  than  to  discuss  its 
principles  and  philosophy,  nevertheless  an  analysis  of  the  social 
forces  which  express  themselves  in  education  is  essential  for  a 
diseussion  of  Jewish  education.*  Such  a  review  is  needed  par- 
ticularly because,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American 
student  of  education,  the  modern  Jewish  school  offers  a  virgin 
field. 

No  single  analysis,  briefly  made,  can  describe  the  complexity  of 
Jewish  social  life,  in  all  of  its  details.    As  in  every  heterogeneous 

'  American  Jewish  Year  Book,  1914-1915,  calculates  Jewish  population  of 
United  States  aa  2,933,374,  on  July  lat,  1914. 

"  Kayaerling,  M.  "Christopher  Columbus  and  the  participation  of  the  Jews 
in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Discoveries,"  1894  (trajis.  Gross). 

'The  phrase  "Jewish  education"  is  used  throughout  this  book  instead  of 
the  more  tecJinically  correct  "Jewish  training"  or  "Jewish  instruction," 
heeauao  of  the  sanction  of  popular  usage. 
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social  group,  there  is  no  clear  distinction  between  one  class  of 
Jews  and  another;  they  tend  rather  to  merge  into  one  another 
gradually.  Any  classification,  by  its  very  nature,  must  be  an 
analysis  of  types,  or  perhaps  of  extremes,  and  not  of  distinct, 
mutually-exclusive  groups.  This  analysis  is  made,  theu,  merely 
for  the  sake  of  clearer  comprehension  of  the  situation,  and  not 
as  an  actual  description  of  it.  Moreover,  the  great  majority  of 
Jews,  like  other  human  beings,  do  not  have  the  highly  conscious 
motives  in  their  living  or  thinking  which  the  analyst  sometimes 
imputes  to  them.  The  masses  usually  drift,  and  their  lives  are 
shaped  largely  through  imitation  or  necessity.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  the  American  Jew  does  not  hold  to  sharply  distinct 
attitudes.  His  views  are  eclectic,  and  partake  of  the  character- 
istics of  several  classes. 

(A)    Dlf'FERENCES    OF    80CI.\L    ATTITUDE   AmONG    JeWS 

Keeping  these  qualifying  factors  in  mind,  it  is  possible  to 
proceed  to  an  analysis  of  the  Jewish  social  situation  in  America. 
Such  an  analysis  may  be  either  historical,  showing  how  the 
differences  in  social  attitude  are  the  results  of  the  different  waves 
of  migration  of  the  Jews  to  this  country,  and  the  customs  and 
ways  of  living  which  they  brought  with  them,  or,  it  may  be  an 
attempt  to  show  a  sociological  cross-section  of  present  Jewish 
life.  As  it  will  be  necessary  to  trace  the  historical  development 
later  in  dealing  with  the  history  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  New 
York  City,  the  cross-see tionai  view  is  here  proposed. 

The  fundamental  differences  among  the  Jews  of  this  country 
arise  from  the  degree  and  the  manner  of  their  affiliation  with 
the  Jewish  group.  This  affiliation  expresses  itself  in  various 
forms.  It  finds  embodiment  in  the  preservation  of  peculiar 
customs  and  festivals ;  in  the  organization  of  synagogues  and 
schools;  in  the  support  of  special  Jewish  philajithropies ;  in  the 
formation  of  special  Jewish  societies  (such  as  lodges,  clubs, 
mutual  benefit  societies)  ;  in  the  organization  of  special  repre- 
sentative Jewish  bodies  (sueh  as  the  American  Jewish  Committee, 
the  Jewish  Communities  [Kehillahs],  and  the  American  Jewish 
Congress) ;  in  marriage  between  Jews  only;  in  the  tendency  to 
live  together  within  certain  neighborhoods ;  in  the  study  and  use 
of  special  languages  (Hebrew  and  Yiddish) ;  in  a  common  inter- 
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ost  ill  Palestine  and  in  other  Jewries  of  the  world;  in  a  Jewish 
press ;  in  a  Jewish  theatre ;  in  Jewish  musie,  and  in  other  forms 
of  sijcial  living.  Underlying  all  of  these  activities,  and  at  the  basis 
of  whatever  motives  may  be  actuating  those  who  are  doing  it, 
is  the  feeling  that  there  is  closer  liinship  and  greater  common 
responsibility  between  Jews,  than  between  Jews  and  non-Jews, 
While  Amenian  Jews  participate  fully  and  freely  in  the  general 
social  life  of  America  the  great  majority  of  them  also  join  in 
special  forms  of  social  livinfi:,  which  bring  them  into  closer 
contact  with  other  Jcwt. 

it  is  but  natural  to  expect  a  heterogeneity  of  thought  and 
social  attitude  in  this  large  group  of  Jews.  Indeed,  there  are 
differences  among  them  concerning  every  phase  of  their  social 
life  in  Ameiica   its  aims   its  content,  and  its  methods. 

pRl-5tR\  VTION    AND    FUSION  ' 

The  most  tai  leaLhmg  opposition  is  between  those  whose  aim  is 
to  preserve  Jewish  group  life,  and  those  who  wish  to  amalgamate 
or  fuse  with  n  on -Jews  in  this  country.  This  difference 
between  preservation  and  fusion  is  a  difference  in  aim, 
and  is  for  that  reason  more  irreconcilable  than  any  other  differ- 
i-nce  in  social  attitude  among  Jews.  "Whatever  differences  as  to 
.c(mtent  and  method  may  exist  among  those  who  aim  to  preserve 
Jewish  life,  they  are  united  in  disagreeing  with  those  who  look 
towards  an  immediate  merging  with  the  "Anglo-Saxon"  group, 
or  with  those  who  wish  that  the  Jews  in  this  country  shall  fuse 
in  the  "Melting-Pot." 

The  most  outspoken  fusionists  are  those  who  consider  them- 
selves unaffiliated  individuals,  having  no  social  affiliations  as 
Jews,  and  desiring  none.  While  they  may  be  ready  to  admit 
their  immediate  Jewish  antecedents,  and  even  a  theoretic  interest 
in  things  Jewish,  they  nevertheless  wish  to  make  their  adjustment 
to  American  Hfe  as  individuals  only.  To  this  group  Belong  not 
only  many  whose  families  have  been  here  for  generations,  but 
also  some  who  have  but  recently  arrived.  The  characteristic 
attitude  of  both  is  their  conscious  severance  of  all  social  bonds 

'"Fusion"  is  here  used  instead  of  the  moie  euatomary  term  "assimiia- 
tioTi,"  because,  aa  will  be  pointed  out  later,  "assimilation''  has  a  different 
sociological  connotation. 
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with  the  Jewish  group.  They  taiie  part  in  none  of  the  forms 
of  Jewish  social  life,  and  eonseiously  or  unconsciously  allow 
themselves  to  fuse  as  rapidly  as  possible  with  the  non-Jewish 
community. 

But  there  are  also  gradual  fusionists,  those  who  consider  them- 
selves Jews  temporarily,  in  the  sense  that  they  realize  both  the 
impossibility  and  the  undesir ability  of  cutting  loose  completely 
from  their  immediate  past,  and  of  abrogating  peremptorily  the 
customs  and  modes  of  living  in  which  they  were  trained  as  chil- 
dren. They  believe  that  rapid  assimilation  would  be  injurious  both 
to  the  Jews  and  to  America,  and  maintain  that  the  method  of 
fusion  must  be  that  of  slow  merging.  They  consider  themselves 
members  of  the  Jewish  group,  and  are  willing  to  take  part  in  its 
common  life ;  but  they  look  upon  it  merely  as  a  temporary  modus 
Vivendi,  as  a  means  for  ultimate  complete  fusion.  For  the 
present,  they  are  willing  to  support  the  agencies  dealing  with  the 
abnormal  phases  of  Jewish  life :  hospitals,  immigration  bureaus, 
homes  for  the  aged,  institutions  for  delinquents  and  orphans, 
poor  relief  organizations,  and  similar  institutions.  They  are 
anxious  to  put  the  Jews  in  this  country  on  a  level  at  least  equal 
to  that  of  other  Americans,  in  their  struggle  for  existence  and 
for  social  recognition.  They  maintain  the  spirit  of  the  early 
Jewish  immigrants  to  New  Amsterdam,  who,  in  1654  promised 
Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  "that  the  poor  among  them  shall  not 
become  a  burden  to  the  community,  but  be  supported  by  their 
own  nation."'  They  do  not,  however,  readily  support  the  normal 
phases  of  Jewish  life,  particularly  those  which  express  themselves 
in  the  synagogue  and  in  the  religious  school.  Whenever  they  do 
support  these  institutions,  they  do  so  either  because  their  non- 
Jewish  neighbors  support  institutions  of  similar  character,  or 
as  a  matter  of  family  custom,  or  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy. 
Between  these  gradual  fusionists  and  those  who  strive  for  the 
preservation  of  Jewish  life  in  this  country,  there  is  naturally 
no  sharply  drawn  line  of  demarcation. 

In  contradistinction  to  fusion  is  the  attitude  which  deals  with 
the  entire  problem  of  Jewish  life  as  the  problem  of  a  community, 
which  wishes  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  its  group  life.     Those 
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who  hold  this  attitude  believe  that  the  continued  conservation 
of  those  values  which  are  worth  while  in  Jewish  life,  can  but 
work  for  the  enrichment  of  the  character  of  the  American  Jew, 
and  must  therefore  redound  to  the  benefit  of  America.  They 
contend  that  America  will  accomplish  its  destiny  to  the  fullest, 
only  if  it  will  permit  complete  social  expression  on  the  part  of 
all  the  peoples  which  come  to  its  shores,  provided,  of  course,  such 
expression  is  cooperative,  and  does  not  militate  against  the 
common  good.  This  view  seems  to  be  in  line  with  the  thinking  of 
many  of  the  modern  American  social  philosophers." 

Nation  axd  Religion 

Among  the  Jews  who  believe  in  the  preservation  of  their  group 
life,  the  greatest  differences  center  around  the  problem  of  what 
they  should  preserve.  There  are  those  who  look  upon  the  Jews 
as  a  religious  body,  and  would  therefore  continue  the  Jewish 
religious  institutions  and  customs.  The  tendency  for  these  is  to 
emphasize  the  expressions  of  life  which  are  connected  with  the 
synagogue  and  with  the  religious  cxistonis  of  the  family  and  the 
home.  The  extreme  followers  of  this  attitude  would  tend  to  be 
almost  denominational  in  their  outlook,  that  is,  they  would 
classify  the  Jews  as  a  group,  not  merely  coordinate  with  Chris- 
tians and  Mohammedans,  but  coordinate  even  with  sub-groups, 
such  as  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  in  some  cases,  with 
Episcopalians,  Presbyterians  and  Methodists. 

But  the  great  majority  of  Jews  make  no  distinction  between 
religion  and  nationality.  The  group  which  looks  upon  the  Jews 
as  a  religious  body,  greatly  overlaps  those  who  maintain  that 
the  Jews  are  a  nation.  The  nationalists  tend  to  stress  what  are 
commonly  called  the  cultural  elements  of  Jewish  life:  language, 
literature,  historic  consciousness,  and  common  group  life  outside 
of  the  synagogue.  The  extreme  nationalists  would  consider  the 
Jews  as  a  secular  ethnic  body,  similar  in  every  way  to  any  other 
of  the  existing  nationalities. 

'Dewey,  John:  "Priuciples  of  Nationality"  Menorah  Journal,  Sept.  1917. 
Adler,  Felix;  "AVisioji  of  New  York  as  the  Democratic  Metropolis,"  1916. 
Kallen,  H.  M.:  "Democracy  vs.  the  Melting  Pot,"  The  Nation,  Feb.  1915. 
Bourne,  R.  B.:  " TrauB-National  America" — Atlantic  Monthly,  July  1918. 
Menorah  Journal,  Deo.  1916.  Collier,  J. :  "  Give  the  Immigrant  a  Chanct, ' ' 
Beport  of  People's  Institute,  Jan,  1914. 
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It  must  be  emphasized  that  the  demarcation  between  the  relig- 
ious and  the  national  attitudes  is  no  more  distinct  and  no  more 
real  tiian  the  geographic  line  of  the  equator,  or  the  zone  lines. 

Okthodox,  Conservative  and  Reform 

If  now  we  analyze  the  group  which  wishes  to  preserve  the  Jews 
as  a  religious  body,  we  shall  find  differences  not  only  as  to  how 
miich  of  the  religious  life  they  want  to  preserve,  but  also  as  to 
the  best  methods  for  such  preservation.  The  division  is  that 
between  the  orthodox,  the  conservative,  and  the  reform.  There 
are  really  at  present,  only  two  parties  in  religious  Jewry:  the 
orthodox  and  the  reform.  There  is  a  large  class  of  Jews,  how- 
ever, who  are  neither  orthodox  nor  reform,  and  who  represent  a 
social  attitude  rather  than  any  definite  party. 

Orthodoxy  and  Reform  may  of  course  be  defined  in  many 
ways.  For  the  purpose  of  this  book  it  is  probably  best  to  deal 
with  them  as  attitudes  toward  Jewish  social  living,  and  to  point 
out  along  what  lines  the. conservative  attitude  tends  to  differ  from 
both. 

The  characteristic  attitude  of  the  orthodox  is  the  wish  to  pre- 
serve unaltered  those  religious  institutions  and  customs  which 
have  been  codified  into  Jewish  law,  particularly  into  the  code  of 
Rabbinic  laws  known  as  the  "Shulchan  Aruch"  ("The  Tabic 
Set").  This  legal  code  deals  with  every  aspect  of  life  in  great 
detail.  It  is  in  the  nature  of  an  encyclopedic  manual  of  several 
volumes.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  to  the  r  I  narv  lew  ai 
available  form,  the  vast  rabbinic  legal  trad  t  on  wl  1  reg  lates 
every  phase  of  human  life.  Prayers,  meals  1  us  ess  tra  sac 
tions,  marriage,  birth,  death,  recreation,  wo  k  all  po  ble  1  u  a 
relationships  are  regulated  in  accordance  v  th  the  dev  lopment 
of  Jewish  tradition,  which  has  its  origin  m  the  B  ble,  ado 
tinues  through  the  Talmud  to  the  post-Talmudic  rabbis.  In 
addition  to  this  code  of  laws,  which  was  compiled  in  the  16th 
century,'  there  have  been  numerous  additions  and  modifieations 
made  by  the  rabbis  of  various  lands.  It  is  fair,  therefore,  to  call 
those  Jews  orthodox,  who  consciously  shape  their  lives,  or  attempt 


n  Aruch  was  compiled  by  Joseph  Caro,  ea.  1560.  For  fuller 
infoimation  see  "Caro,  Joseph,"  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia.  H.  Loive:  "Der 
Schulehan  Aruch"   (German  translation)  1896, 
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to  shape  them,  in  accordance  with  these  codified  laws,  ])arti(;- 
ulariy  the  regulations  of  the  "Shulchan  Aruch." 

Opposed  to  this  attitude  is  that  of  the  Reform  Jews,  who  are 
the  adherents  of  the  movement  heginning  in  Germany  with  Moses 
Mendelssohn,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  This  move- 
ment found  its  highest  expression  in  Germany  in  the  early  part 
ni  the  19th  century,  and  was  at  the  height  of  its  development 
in  America  between  1850  and  1900."  The  Reform  movement 
abrogated  practically  all  of  the  laws  which  arose  and  were 
oodified  after  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  many  of  the  Talmudlc 
regulations,  and  even  some  of  the  biblical  injunctions.  Its 
leaders  called  themselves  followers  of  Prophetic  Judaism,  mean- 
ing thereby  that  they  wished  to  make  the  Prophets,  rather  than 
the  Pentateuch,  the  guides  and  authorities  for  their  Jewish  social 
life.  Their  aim  was  to  interpret  the  values  of  Judaism  for  the 
modern  environment  in  which  the  Jews  lived,  following  upon 
their  emancipation  in  the  countries  of  Western  Europe.  Their 
more  concrete  reforms  were  in  making  the  Jewish  synagi^ue 
ritual  more  simple  and  more  aesthetic.  Thus,  they  shortened 
the  time  of  the  service,  introduced  prayers  and  sermons  in 
the  vernacular,  insisted  upon  greater  decorum  among  the 
congregants  than  prevailed  previously  in  German  and  Polish 
synagogues,  permitted  the  Western  custom  of  praying  with  bare 
heads,  did  away  with  the  segregation  of  the  sexes  in  the  seating 
arrangements  of  the  synagogue,  made  use  of  the  organ  in  the 
services,  and  instituted  other  similar  reforms.  More  fundamental 
was  the  change  in  the  form  of  the  Messianic  ideal  of  the  Jews. 
This  ancient  ideal  conceived  the  Messianic  age  as  emanating 
from  Ziou,  under  the  leadership  of  an  ideal  king  or  leader,  the 
Messiah.  The  Reform  movement  changed  this  conception  into 
that  of  the  Jews  as  a  Priest-People,  scattered  throughout  the 
world,  and  serving  mankind  wherever  they  may  be,  so  as  "to 
hasten  the  millenium."  It  might  be  said  that  this  movement 
changed  not  only  the  forms  of  Jewish  life,  but  also  an  essential 
element  in  its  content.  Thus,  it  abandoned  the  hope  for  the 
restoration  to  Zion,  deleted  the  prayer  for  Zion  from  the  Jewish 
prayer  book;  abrogated  the  Jewish  dietary  laws;  and  even,  in 
some  eases,  changed  the  Sabbath  day  to  Sunday. 
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The  conservatwe  attitude  is  still  in  the  process  of  formulation. 
In  its  essence  it  seems  to  be  a  determination  to  preserve  the 
historic  continuity  of  the  Jewish  people  by  permitting  such 
changes  in  religious  customs  and  institutions  as  appear  to  be 
necessary  for  preserving  this  continuity.  It  emphasizes  the  more 
permanent  and  more  universal  in  Jewish  law  and  custom,  and 
tends  to  neglect  intentionally  the  local  and  the  temporary.  Thus, 
conservative  Jews  observe  the  Jewish  Sabbath  as  a  day  of  rest, 
worship  and  study,  but  do  not  necessarily  follow  the  biblical 
and  rabbinic  prohibitions  concerning  the  carrying  of  objects, 
or  the  kindling  of  lights,  on  that  day.  They  obey  the  Jewish 
dietary  laws,  but  are  not  very-  scrupulous  in  following  the 
many  injunctions  connected  with  the  complete  separation  of 
milk  and  meat  with  regard  to  the  use  of  dishes,  etc.  They  pray 
in  the  synagogue  on  Sabbaths  and  holidays,  but  may  forego 
the  three  daily  prayers  on  some  of  the  week  days.  This  attitude 
is  not  merely  negative,  not  a  mere  compromise.  It  is  the 
"evolutionary"  attitude  in  Judaism.  It  refuses  to  break  with 
the  past,  but  instead,  gradually  discards  those  customs  and  laws 
which  are  felt  to  be  no  longer  tenable  or  necessary.  It  is  a 
"fuiuiwnai  conteption  of  Judaism  For,  as  in  the  natural 
evolution  of  organisms  so  also  in  conservative  Judaism,  use  and 
disuse  lather  than  intellectual  recognition,  determine  the  devel- 
opment of  new  forms  or  the  abiogation  of  old  ones.  It  is  an 
"orgamc  '  attitude  It  lefuses  to  make  the  distinction  between 
the  spiritual,  or  the  reltgwus  phases  of  Jewish  life,  and  the 
corporate  or  tiationnl  aspects.  It  claims  that  Jewish  spirituality 
has  meaning  only  with  reference  to  Jewish  group  life.  Thus, 
it  may  be  said,  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction,  that  the 
conservative  class,  more  than  either  the  orthodox,  or  the  reform, 
looks  to  the  practical  upbuilding  of  a  Jewish  life  in  Palestine, 
as  a  necessary  element  in  its  religious  philosophy.  It  does  not 
consider  Jewish  religious  life  as  having  ceased  its  development. 
It  seeks  new  values,  new  laws,  and  new  customs ;  but  these  must 
be  the  natural  expression  of  a  normal  Jewish  people  living  on 
its  own  land  and  developing  its  group  life  in  accordance  with 
the  ideals  of  its  past.  As  distinguished  from  the  orthodox,  who 
place  the  codified  law  at  the  center  of  Jewish  religious  life,  and 
from  the  reform  Jews,  who  emphasize  Jewish  ideas  of  life  as 
the  guide  of  their  religious  thinking,  the  conservative  attitude 
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seems  to  look  to  the  Jewish  people  as  the  perpetual  source  of  its 
religious  life,  and  would  therefore  consider  the  welfare,  contin- 
uity and  development  of  the  Jewish  group  as  an  essential  in  its 
religious  outlook. 

From  this  description  of  differentiation  in  religious  attitudes, 
it  will  be  seen  that  here  too  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  sharp 
lines  of  separation.  In  most  cases  the  distinctions  would  not  be 
extreme  difference  of  attitude,  but  rather  different  emphasis 
upon  the  particular  elements  involved. 

Indigenous,  Centralized  and  Decentralized  Nationalists 

Among  the  nationalists  also  there  is  a  gradual  differentiation, 
centering  around  the  problem  of  how  and  where  the  Jewish 
nation  can  be  best  preserved.  There  are  those  who  believe  that 
Jewish  national  life  can  be  continued  only  in  Palestine,  The 
rest  of  the  world,  the  diaspora,  or  the  galuth  (exile),  is  only  the 
temporary  abode  of  the  Jews.  As  long  as  Palestine  is  not  yet 
the  "legally  secured,  publicly  assured  home-land  of  the  Jews,"' 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  world  to  work  for  the 
realization  of  this  ideal.  "When,  however,  this  age-long  dream 
shall  have  eome  to  pass,  those  Jews  who  will  migrate  to  Palestine 
will  continue  their  national  life,  and  those  who  will  remain  in  the 
lands  of  the  diaspora,  must  sooner  or  later  fuse  with  the  partic- 
ular nations  among  whom  they  live.'"  This  attitude  might  be 
called  indigenous  nationalism,  confining  the  future  of  Jewish 
national  life  to  the  soil  of  Palestine  alone.  It  denies  the  pos- 
sibility of  continued  Jewish  life  outside  of  the  home  land  of  the 
Jews,  and  looks  to  the  establishment  of  a  political  state  in  Pales- 
tine as  the  solution  of  the  Jewish  problem. 

Very  different  from  this  attitude  is  that  of  the  decentralised 
or  diaspora  7iation<ilisis.  They  maintain  that  Palestine  is  not 
needed  for  the  preservation  of  Jewish  national  life,  but  that  the 
Jews  in  every  land  in  which  they  live  in  suffieiently  large  num- 
bers, can  maintain  their  national  institutions ;  their  language, 

'From  the  Zionist  "Basel  Program."  The  Zionist  program  Joes  not, 
houcver,  stand  necessarily  for  this  Palestine -only  attitude. 

"Her?.],  Theodore:  "Der  Judonstaat."  In  fairness,  however,  to  the 
founder  of  the  Zionist  movement,  it  should  tie  said  that  he  changed  this 
view  later,  after  his  famous  book  had  been  written. 
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their  literature  and  their  customs."  They  would  not  deny  that 
Palestine  too  might  become  the  place  where  Jews  should  live  and 
develop  their  national  life,  but  they  negate  the  idea  that  Pales- 
tine is  essential  for  the  Jewish  future.  The  clearest  exponents 
of  this  attitude  in  this  country,  are  the  so-ealled  Yiddishist- 
Radieals,  who  believe  in  the  maintenance  of  Yiddish-speaking 
groups  throughout  the  world,  where  the  Jews  reside  in  sufficient 
numbers.  This  group  originated  in  Russia,  during  the  days  of 
the  Revolutions  of  1905  and  1907.  It  arose  in  many  instances 
an  a  reaction  of  the  Jewish  Bundists'^  to  the  general  awakeninjr 
of  Jewish  national  conseioasness  at  the  time.  The  attitude  is 
limited  in  this  country  to  a  comparatively  small  group  of  recent 
immigrants;  and  owing  to  changes  in  Eastern  Europe  it  has 
most  likely  but  little  chance  for  growth  in  America. 

Between  these  two  attitudes,  and  including  elements  of  both, 
is  a  great  body  of  nationalists  who  claim  that  Jewish  life  is 
possible  everywhere,  throughout  the  world,  but  only  if  Palestine 
becomes  the  national  center  of  the  Jewish  people.  They  agree 
that  complete  national  development,  including  the  legal,  political 
and  economic  phases  of  life,  is  possible  only  in  Palestine.  They 
maintain,  however,  that  some  of  the  cultural  and  spiritual  phases 
of  Jewish  life  can  be  continued  by  Jews  wherever  they  live.  Due 
to  the  breaking  down  of  the  ghetto  walls  and  the  free  intermingling 
of  the  Jews  with  the  neighboring  peoples,  it  will  be  impossible 
for  them  to  preserve  their  cultural  traditions  and  institutions, 
%inless  there  is  a  normal,  developing  national  center  in  Palestine." 
This  center  need  not  be  large.  It  may  include  only  a  very  small 
percentage  of  the  Jews  of  the  world.  But  because  there  the  Jews 
will  be  in  the  majority,  and  will  therefore  be  able  to  express 
their  values  of  life  in  all  human  relationships,  economic  and 
political,  as  well  as  social  and  cultural,  this  center  will  serve  as 
a  tangible  bond  of  union  between  the  Jews  of  the  world,  and  as 

"Dubnow:  "Die  GruntUagen  dps  National  Jurlmithunis "  (trans.  I.  Fiioii- 
lapiider)  1!>05;  also  "Dubnow 's  Theory  of  JewiaL  Nalionalism,"  address  Uv 
I,  FriiHflaciulev,  New  York.  1905.  Zhitlonaky:  " Gcsammelte  Schriften'' 
(YiddiRh.),  especially  vols.  2  aJid  4. 

"For  history  of  the  Bund  see  "Bevolutioiiary  Bussis"  (Yiddish)  pub- 
lished by  the  Jewish  Socialist  Federation.  NewYork,  191T;  also  Bvirjrin; 
"History  of  the  Jewish  Labor  Movement"  (Yiddish). 

"Afhad  Ha 'am:  "AI  Pnrnshat  Deraehim"  (Hebrew),  fimr  volumos,  or; 
"Soleeted  Essays,"   (trans.  L.  Simon). 
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a  normal  source  of  developing  cultural  and  religious  Jewish  life. 
The  Jews  who  live  in.  the  various  lands  outside  of  Palestine,  are 
to  pay  political  allegiance  not  to  Palestine,  but  to  the  states  in 
which  they  reside.  They  are  to  consider  themselves  integral 
members  of  the  respective  nations  of  the  world.  They  shall 
participate  in  the  cultural  and  social  life,  as  well  as  in  the  eco- 
nomic and  civic  activities  of  the  particular  territorial  nation  or 
state  to  which  they  belong.  But  they  are  also  to  pay  cultural 
and  spiritual  fealty  to  the  land  of  their  Jewish  past.  Their  c|aim 
is  that  in  the  domain  of  the  spirit,  in  cultural  life,  more  than 
ime  allegiance  is  possible,  nay,  desirable.  Cultures  which  do  not 
antagonize  one  another,  may  actually  supplement  and  enrich 
one  another.  The  Jew  vrill  be  a  richer  personality,  of  more  worth 
to  himself  and  to  America,  if  besides  his  complete  patriotism  for 
America  he  also  entertains  a  supplementary  loyalty,  a  spiritual 
allegiance,  to  a  Jewish  center  in  Palestine.  This  is  the  centralized 
national  attitude  of  Jewish  life. 

The  differentiation  in  the  case  of  the  nationalists  is,  therefore, 
somewhat  more  distinct  than  that  which  tabes  place  in  the  re- 
ligious group;  but  here  also  it  is  very  gradual,  and  is  t^ain  a 
difference  of  emphasis  in  thought  rather  than  an  actual  difference 
in  desire.  The  Declaration  of  the  British  Government  favoring 
"the  establishment  in  Palestine  of  a  national  home  for  the 
Jewish  people"  '*  has  brought  all  nationalist  Jews  more  cio.sely 
together  in  the  immediate  tasks  connected  with  the  Restoration 
of  Palestine,  the  Redemption,  or  "Geulah."  But  it  has  also 
brought  to  the  attention  of  every  Jew  the  need  of  deciding  more 
definitely  which  of  the  several  nationalist  attitudes  he  wishes  to 
hold  for  himself  and  for  his  children. 

HUMMARY 

It  is  now  possible  for  us  to  summarise  briefly  the  differences 
in  social  attitudes  among  the  Jews  of  this  country  towards  the 
|iroblem  of  their  adjustment  in  America. '^  These  differences 
arise  from  the  degree  and  manner  of  their  affiliation  with  the 
Jewish  group.    The  most  fundamental  difference  is  that  between 

"No-uember  2<i,  1917. 
"  For  a  graphic  represcntatio 
how  thoy  overlap  one  another,  m. 
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fusion  and  group  preservation,  as  desirable  goals  of  life  in  this 
country.  The  fusionists  differentiate  along  the  lines  of  method, 
as  to  whether  this  process  shall  he  rapid  or  gradual.  Among 
those  who  wish  to  preserve  Jewish  group  life,  the  largest  differ- 
ences center  ahout  the  problem  of  what  shall  be  preserved,  the 
reUgious  or  the  natioiial  elements  of  Jewish  life.  Those  who 
wish  to  conserve  the  Jews  as  a  religious  body  merge  very 
markedly  with  those  who  look  upon  the  Jews  as  a  nation.  The 
religious  group  is  divided  into:  (1)  the  orthodox,  who  make  the 
codified  law  the  center  of  their  religious  life;  (2)  the  reform 
Jews,  who  emphasize  Jewish  ideas  in  their  religious  thinking; 
(3)  the  conservative,  who  see  in  the  Jewish  people  tlie  source  and 
the  embodiment  of  both  laws  and  ideals.  The  nationalist 
attitude  differentiates  itself  into :  (!)  the  indigenous  nationalists, 
who  hold  that  Palestine  alone  is  the  place  where  continued 
Jewish  group  life  is  possible;  (2)  the  decentralized  nationalists, 
who  maintain  that  Palestine  is  not  essential  for  the  preservation 
of  Jewish  national  life;  and  (3)  the  centralized  nationalists, 
who  believe  that  with  Palestine  as  a  center,  Jewish  group  life, 
more  particularly  Jewish  cultural  life,  is  possible  everywhere. 

(B)  Varulty  op  Educational  Systems  Baskd  Upo.v 

DlFFEBENCES    OP   JeWTISH    ATTITUDES 

This  analysis  indicates  how  complex  and  heterogeneous  are  the 
Jewish  social  attitudes  in  this  country.  It  is  natural  that  the.sc 
differences  in  social  outlook  should  give  rise  to  a  variety  of 
educational  institutions  among  the  Jews.  Those  who  consider 
themselves  individuals  merely,  and  believe  in  immediate  fusion 
as  the  solution  of  their  problem,  are  naturally  not  interested  in 
Jewish  education.  Whenever  they  deem  it  necessary  to  belong 
to  some  religious-ethieal  group,  these  individual  Jews  join,  in 
great  numbers,  the  ranks  of  Christian  Science"  and  of  Ethical 
Culture. 

The  fusionists  who  maintain  that  the  method  of  social  merging 
must  be  gradual,  are  interested  to  some  extent  in  Jewish  educa- 
tion. But  their  interest  arises  from  three  motives:  they  may 
support  Jewish  education  in  the  spirit  of  philanthropy,  believing 
that  it  is  instrumental  in  bridging  the  gap  between  the  immigrant 
parent  and  his  American  child :  they  may  send  their  children  to 
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Jewish  selioolf,  because  of  tamily  tradition,  which  enjoins  upon 
every  parent  to  send  his  ihild  to  Sunday  School  as  a  matter  of 
family  custom  or  else  they  maj  tavor  the  Jewish  school  as  a 
reaction  against  social  anti  semitism,  which  sometimes  refuses 
to  allow  the  Jewish  uhild  to  join  the  Christian  Sunday  School 
oil  an  equal  footing.  This  group  of  Jews  does  not  maintain  any 
schools  of  its  own.  Those  of  them  who  merge  on  the  religious 
.side  with  the  reform  group,  send  their  children  to  the  reform 
Sunday  School;  whereas  those  (particularly  of  the  laboring 
elasses)  who  merge  on  the  national  side  with  the  decentralized 
iiationaHsts,  would  be  apt  to  favor  the  national-radical  school.'" 

The  Cheder  and  the  Yeshibah 

Of  the  religious  group,  the  orthodox  resort  naturally  to  the 
older  forms  of  education,  which  they  used  throughout  the  cen- 
turies, especially  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  There  are 
three  types  of  education  which  are  particularly  characteristic 
of  the  orthodox:  (1)  the  Cheder  (lit.  room)  or  the  private 
Hebrew  school;  (2)  private  Hebrew  tuition  by  the  Melamed 
(teacher),  at  the  home  of  the  child;  and  (3)  the  Yeshibah  (lit. 
session  or  sitting),  the  Jewish  parochial  school."  While  it  is 
true  that  the  orthodox  have  also  established  in  this  country 
Talmud  Torahs,  or  the  communal  weekday  schools,  and  even 
Sunday  Schools,  yet  the  tendency  is  for  many  of  them  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  both  of  these  types  of  schooling,  and  to  look  to  the 
Yeshibah  (parochial  school),  as  the  solution  of  their  educational 
problem.'*  The  two  differentiating  characteristics  of  the  Yeshibah 
are:  (a)  the  emphasis  laid  upon  the  Talmud  as  the  center  of 
the  Jewish  curriculum ;  and  (b)  the  teaching  of  secular  studies." 


"  Foi'  dpscription  of  these  schools,  sop  below. 

"  The  term  Teshibah  was  applied  historically  only  to  the  Talmudical  High 
School  or  Academy.  In  this  country,  howerer,  it  has  come  to  be  used  as 
tho  Hebrew  equivaleat  for  the  parochial  aehool. 

"  This  is  more  particularly  true  of  the  Russian  and  Polish  orthodox  Jews, 
than  of  the  German  and  Spanish-Portuguese  types. 

'"  These  schools,  as  well  as  the  following-  ones,  will  be  described  in  very 
much  greater  detail,  in  Part  II  of  the  book.  It  will  be  shown  there,  that 
the  influence  of  the  Jewish  parochial  school  is  lery  small.  The  total  number 
nf  pupils  in  Jewish  elementary  and  secondary  parochial  schools  in  America 
in  May  1917  was  less  than  one  thousand   (925). 
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The  Sunday  School 


The  reform  Jews  have  laid  particular  stress  upon  the  Sunday 
School.  The  children  are  taught  in  the  vestry  rooms  of  the 
synagogue  on  Sunday  mornings  {rarely  also^on  one  or  two  week- 
day afternoons),  and  two  or  three  hours'  instruction  each  week 
is  given  to  them  in  Jewish  catechism,  Jewish  history  (mostly 
biblical),  ethics,  and  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew.  This  type  of 
school  is  familiar  to  Americans.  Historically  it  originated  as  a 
result  of  the  example  set  by  the  American  Sunday  School  Union, 
organized  in  Philadelphia,  and  throughout  its  development  it  has 
fashioned  its  curriculum  and  management  on  the  Protestaiit 
model  .^^ 

The  Talmud  Tor  ah 

The  educational  institution  with  which  the  followers  of  the 
conservative  attitude  have  been  identifying  themselves  is  the 
Talmud  Torah  (lit.  Study  of  the  Law),  or  the  supplementary 
weekday  school.  To  these  schools  they  send  their  children  in 
the  afternoons,  after  public  school  hours,  and  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  While  some  of  them  also  send  their  boys  to  the 
Chedarim,  or  private  one-room  schools,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted 
that  they  look  to  the  Talmttd  Torah  as  the  most  hopeful  educa- 
tional institution  for  the  preservation  of  Jewish  life  in  this 
country.  These  weekday  schools  may  he  commitnal,  that  is, 
supported  by  a  group  in  the  community,  or  congregational,  con- 
nected with  some  particular  congregation.  In  these  schools  the 
Bible,  and  post-biblical  literature,  form  the  center  of  the  cur- 
riculum. Jewish  history,  religion  and  ethics  are  important 
elements  in  the  course  of  study. 

The  National  Hkurew  School 

Among  the  nationalists,  we  find  that  the  "Palestine-only,"  or 
indigenous  nationalists,  have  not  built  up  any  school  system  of 
their  own  in  this  country.  The  nearest  educational  expression 
of  their  attitude  may  he  found  in  the  National  Hebrew  Schools. 


"The  American  Sunday  Schoul  movenipnt  may  be  sakl  to  have  liejiun  in 
Philadelphia  in  1791.  It  culminated  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
Sunday  School  Union  in  the  same  city  in  1824.  It  was  in  this  city  also 
that  Rebecca  Gratz  founded  the  lirst  Jewish  Sunday  School,  in  ISSH. 
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[u  general,  the  eurriculum  of  these  schools  does  not  differ  very 
much  from  that  of  the  Talmud  Torahs,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
make  the  Hebrew  lana^tage  and  literature  the  center  of  their 
studies,  putting  particular  stress  on  the  linguistic  study  of 
Hebrew  as  a  modern  1 


The  National  Radical  ycHOOL 

The  deventralized  nationalists  have  also  not  succeeded  in 
building  up  a  system  whieh  represents  fully  their  point  of  view. 
They  have,  however,  cooperated  ^'  in  the  building  up  of  the 
Notional  Radical  Schools,  or  the  "Yiddishc  Volks-Sehiilen, " 
where  the  main  subject  of  the  curriculum  is  the  Yiddish  language 
and  literature.  Ileligion  as  a  subject  is  not  taught,  nor  is  there 
any  teaching  of  ethics  aside  from  literature  and  history.  In 
most  of  th^e  schools  Hebrew  is  included  as  a  subject  of  study, 
tliough  in  some  cases  it  is  not  taught  at  all.  While  these  schools 
do  not  claim  to  be  ant i -religious,  many  of  them  avow  frankly 
their  secular  non-religious  character. 

The  Jewish  School  Center 

Finally,  the  group  of  centralized-nationalists,  who  believe  that 
cultural  Jewish  life  is  possible  everywhere,  provided  Palestine 
becomes  the  national  center,  have  shared  with  the  conservative 
group  in  the  building  up  of  the  Talmud  Torahs,  or  the  supple- 
mentary weekday  schools,  in  this  country.  These  schools  do  not 
confine  themselves  to  any  particular  phase  of  the  Jewish  heritage, 
either  the  religious  or  the  national.  Whatever  is  the  spiritual 
product  of  the  Jewish  people,  from  the  simplest  Jewish  folk 
ditty  having  human  worth,  to  the  loftiest  conceptions  of  God, 
these  schools  consider  legitimate  study  for  Jewish  children. 
Thus,  they  include  in  their  curricula,  not  only  the  Bible  and 
post-biblical  literature,  history  and  religion,  but  also  folk  songs, 
Jewish  current  events,  modern  Hebrew  literature,  Hebrew  con- 
versation, and,  some  of  them,  also  Yiddish.  The  Talmud  Torahs 
are  developing  into  Jewish  school  centers,  with  provision  not 

"  Anion g  Ihp  Ijuiliiei-p  of  the  National  Radical  SehoolB  in  this  country 
must  aiso  be  included  the  Poalei  Zion,  a  Jewish  National  Labor  Party, 
n'hieh  consiiiers  Palestine  an  essential   element  in   its   program  of   Jewish 
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only  for  study,  but  also  for  recreation  and  worship.  As  will  be 
described  later  ^^  the  Jewish  school  center  is  attempting  to  meet 
ail  of  the  social  needs  of  the  entire  Jewish  family,  adults  and 
adolescents  as  well  as  school  children. 

There  are  therefore  several  distinct  types  of  Jewish  educational 
institutions  in  America.  These  different  school  systems  tend  to 
represent  the  differences  of  social  attitude  among  the  Jews.  But 
here  too  it  must  not  be  assumed  that  any  one  school  system  rep- 
resents exclusively  the  social  attitude  of  any  one  group.  While 
particular  groups  tend  to  emphasize  particular  school  systems, 
the  same  system  may  be  supported  by  several  groups,  and  vice 
versa,  one  group  may  support  several  types  of  schools. "' 

The  Jewish  schools  are  the  most  concrete  expressions  of  the 
attempt  of  the  Jews  to  adjust  themselves  in  America.  The 
variety  of  types  in  Jewish  educational  institutions  results  from 
a  variety  in  methods  of  adjustment.  This  adjustment  is  of 
particular  significance  to  America  because  it  affects  profoundly 
its  own  problem  of  assimilation. 

(C)  Effect  Upon  Pbob[.j:m  ov  Assimil.vtion  in  Ameb!C.\ 

The  term  "assimilation"  has  been  loosely  used  for  either  one 
of  two  ideas :  adjustment  or  fusion.  In  its  essence  it  is  the 
problem  of  creating  1  ike-mind edness,  similarity  of  thought,  feel- 
ing and  action,  among  those  living  on  a  common  soil  and  par- 
ticipating in  common  government.**  Its  central  problem  is  the 
age-long  antagonism  between  the  individual 's  liberty  and  progress 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  social  order  and  stability  on  the  other. 
How  far  must  the  liberties  of  any  one  element  iu  the  com.munity. 
whether  individual  or  group,  be  curtailed,  so  as  to  insure  the 
best  interests  of  the  entire  community  ? 

Amalgamation  vs.  Co-operation 

With  relation  to  the  life  of  distinct  groups,  there  have  been 
two  solutions  offered  for  this  problem ;  amalgamation,  and  co- 
operation.    Each  of  these  two  methods  of  assimilation  has  hcpii 

"  Part  II,  Chap.  12. 

"  For  a  graphic  representation  of  the   relatlo 

schools  to  Jewish  social  attitudPs  in  America,  sei 

" Giddinga,  F.  H. :   " Principles  of  Sociology.' 
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variously  interpreted,  giving  rise  to  four  theories  of  American 
life.  One  view  of  amalgamation,  as  a  method  of  assimilation, 
is  the  "Americanization"  theory.  This  theory  assumes  that 
there  is  a  definite  American  type,  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  variety, 
to  which  all  incoming  peoples  should  be  made  to  conform  as 
closely  as  possible.^'  Another  interpretation  of  amalgamation  is 
the  theory  of  the  "Melting-Pot."  This  much-used  phrase  ex- 
presses the  view  that  American  life  is  a  huge  social  cauldron, 
into  which  various  national  and  religious  metals  are  being 
poured,  so  that  a  new,  and  totally  distinct,  alloy  may  emerge.  It 
has  been  pointed  out  that  when  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
it  would  seem,  that  if  the  melting  pot  process  is  to  be  real,  not 
only  the  national  but  also  the  religious  groups  must  fuse ;  that 
America  must,  t^)  a  certain  extent,  cease  being  Christian,  and 
evolve  a  religion  of  its  own.^^ 

Cooperatio-rt  also  has  been  interpreted  in  two  ways.  The  first 
view  is  that  of  a  Federation  of  Nationalities,  similar  to  Switzer- 
land or  Austria-Hungary.  It  is  assumed  that  the  various  na- 
tionalities which  are  living  on  American  soil  tend  to  congregate 
within  certain  areas.  These  should  be  given  national  rights,  to 
shape  their  laws,  and  their  schools,  in  accordance  with  what  is 
supposed  to  be  their  national  or  hereditary  genius.'"  Such  divi- 
sion, on  territorial,  residential  lines  seems  neither  possible  nor 
wise,  chiefly  because  it  is  artificial  and  unduly  segregating. 

Another  conception  of  cooperation  as  the  method  of  adjust- 
ment, is  the  community  theory  of  American  life.^*  In  this  theory, 
the  various  ethnic  and  religious  groups  are  considered  as  organic 
parts  of  the  American  commonwealth.  Belonging  to  one  body 
politic,  the  members  of  all  groups  live  together  and  strive  together 
for  the  common  good.  But  they  seek  in  the  particular  ethnic  or 
religious  community  with  which  they  are  affiliated,  that  which 
the  general  Commonwealth  cannot  give  them,  namely,  certain 

"Cuhboiiy,  E.  C:   "Changing  Conceptions  of  Education." 
"Guthrie,  W,  N:  "Undo  Sam  and  Old  World  Conquerors."    Coit,  Stan- 
Ion;   "The  Soul  of  Anieriea."    Davidson,  Thomas;    "American  Democracy 
as  a  Religion"  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  1899. 
""Kalleii,  H.  M:   "Democracy  vs.  the  Melting  Pot"— The  Nation,  Foli. 

"  This  theory  is  developpd  in  a  Ph.  D,  dissertation,  T.  C,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, written  by  I.  B.  Berkson.  The  analysis  of  the  theories  of  assimila- 
'ion  was  taken  from  this  dissertation. 
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iniltural  and  spiritual  aspects  of  life  which  they  share  in  common 
only  with  those  citizens  of  the  commonwealth  to  whom  they  are 
related  by  means  of  a  common  past.  The  historic  community  or 
grouping,  which  is  based  npon  a  sharing  of  historic  experiences, 
institutions  and  interests,  has  a  special  function  to  perform  for 
the  good  of  the  individual  citizen,  and  is  therefore  supplement- 
ary to  the  American  commonwealth.  In  this  conception  the  indi- 
vidual citizen,  and  not  the  state,  is  the  ultimate  consideration, 
and  the  raisoii  d'etre  for  any  community  or  grouping  consists  in 
the  need  which  individual  American  citizens  have  for  it,  provided 
it  can  be  satisfied  without  encroaching  upon  the  rights  of  other 
American  citizens.  In  education  the  community  theory  of  ad- 
justment lays  stress  upon  a  system  of  education  which  shall  not 
supplant  but  rather  supplement  the  training  which  the  American 
child  receives  in  the  public  schools. 

From  this  formulation  of  the  four  theories  of  American  life 
insufficient  though  it  is,  it  is  evident  that  the  Jews  may  hold  to 
any  one  of  these  theories.  Many  of  those  who  believe  in  imme- 
diate fusion,  are  willing  to  follow  the  Americanization  theory, 
and  "  Anglo- Saxon ize "  themselves  as  rapidly  as  possible.  The 
' '  Melting-Pot ' '  theory  seems  to  be  shared  not  only  by  the  gradual 
fusionists,  but  also  by  the  indigenous  nationalists,  who  would 
claim  that  outside  of  Palestine  the  Jews  must  ultimately  become 
parts  of  new  ethnic  bodies,  formed  by  the  intermingling  of 
various  nationalities. 

CONCENTR.VTION    VS,    INDIVIDUATION' 

The  decentralized  nationalists,  perhaps  more  than  any  of  the 
others,  lean  towards  the  theory  of  the  Federation  of  National- 
ities. They  look  forward  to  the  concentration'  of  Jewish  life  in 
this  country,  so  as  to  preserve  a  distinct  Jewish  language, 
literature  and  customs.^*  The  tendency  toward  concentration  is 
also  true  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  orthodox. 

The  centralized  nationalists,  and  practically  the  entire  religious 
group,  more  or  less  consciously,  hold  to  the  community  view  of 

™  Zhitlowsky,  Ch:  "Bip  Zukunft  vun  ilie  YitWen  in  Amevika,"  Oeaam- 
nielte  Sehriften,  vol.  4;  also  various  articles  in  the  "Votweerts,"  Jewish 
^iaily,  New  York,  There  are  also  some  centralized  nationalists  who  believe 
ill  this  theory;  but  they  do  not  socni  to  be  typical. 
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American  life.  They  all  tend  to  believe  in  partial  separation, 
as  their  method  of  adjustment  in  America.  They  claim  that 
wliereas  in  most  phases  of  life  the  Jew  should  mix  freely  with 
all  the  members  of  the  American  Commonwealth,  he  should,  at 
the  same  time,  have  special  opportunity  to  eome  into  close  contact 
with  the  members  of  his  own  Jewish  group.  The  difference 
between  orthodox,  conservative  and  reform  is  merely  a  difference 
in  the  extent  and  degree  of  this  separation.  Practically  none 
of  them  desires  complete  separation,  but  all  of  them  would  con- 
sider a  certain  amount  of  it  necessary  for  forming  Jewish 
individuality.  The  relationships,  which  the  Jew  wishes  to  share 
particularly  with  Jewish  members  of  the  American  Common- 
wealth, are  those  which  are  connected  with  the  synagogue,  the 
life  of  the  family,  and  some  of  the  cultural  interests. 

(D)   PosRiisLE  Contributions  of  Jewish  Group  Lifk 
TO  America 

The  great  body  of  American  Jews  who  believe  in  the  coopera- 
tive, community  method  of  adjustment,  base  their  attitude  on  two 
fundamental  ideas ;  flrst,  that  as  individuals  they  have  a  right, 
in  a  democracy,  to  preserve  that  culture  and  those  ideals  which 
they  consider  of  great  worth  to  themselves  and  to  their  children, 
unless  these  values  are  prone  to  be  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  majority;  second,  that  they  can  be  of  greater  service  to 
America  by  making  their  adjustment  not  as  individuals,  but  as 
swii  of  a  highly  conscious  group,  rich  in  historic  memories  and 
in  the  imperative  of  noblesse  oblige.  The  contention  which  bases 
Jewish  group  life  and  Jewish  education  on  the  right  of  individ- 
uals to  follow  their  own  cultural  and  spiritual  life,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  rights  of  others,  needs  hardly  any  elaboration  or 
proof.  It  is  becoming  an  ultimate  in  democratic  thinking.  But 
the  exercise  of  this  right,  especially  by  a  group,  is  not  significant, 
unless  it  somehow  contributes  to  the  common  good.  The  con- 
tributions to  America  which  the  Jews  claim  as  possible  outgrowths 
'if  their  own  effort  at  adjustment,  would  proceed  along  four  lines. 

1.    Better  Citizenship 

American  education  for  citizenship  has  been  defined  in  two 

ways.    The  first  definition  is  in  terms  of  enrichment  of  personal- 
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ity.'"  Just  as  the  American  public  school  enriches  the  personality 
of  its  children,  by  transmitting  to  them  the  experiences  and 
spiritual  heritage  of  America  and  of  humanity,  so  do  the  Jews 
wish  to  add  to  this  enrichment,  by  giving  to  their  children  the 
historic  experiences  of  the  Jewish  people  and  the  ethical  ideals 
which  the  Jews  have  thought  worth  while  struggling  for  these 
many  centuries.  According  to  this  view,  the  personality  of  the 
Jewish  citizen  of  America  would  be  extended  in  three  directions : 
in  space,  by  connecting  him  with  the  Jews  of  the  entire  world, 
cutting  across  territorial  limitations ;  in  time,  by  giving  him  the 
long  historic  perspective  of  his  people,  making  him  the  immediate 
scion  of  centuries  of  development  and  of  struggle ;  and  in  content, 
by  giving  him  an  additional  culture,  another  language  and  litera- 
ture, the  ethical  ideals  of  the  prophets  and  the  martyrs  of  Israel, 
and  the  religious  attitudes  of  the  ' '  People  of  the  Book. ' ' 

The  second  definition  of  American  education  for  citizenship 
is  in  terms  of  the  training  for  the  duties  and  privileges  of 
democratic  life.  American  educators  now  agree  that  the  public 
school  has  been  poorly  balanced  in  its  training  for  citizenship, 
because  it  has  trained  only  for  the  privileges  and  rights  of  civic 
life,  but  not  for  its  duties.  Loyalty  as  a  virtue,  and  duty  as 
an  imperative,  have  been  but  little  emphasized,  and  in  conse- 
quence the  outlook  of  the  American  child  has  been  improperly 
focused  upon  getting  what  it  can  out  of  life,  and  giving  in  return 
as  little  as  possible.  To  be  sure  the  great  war  has  affected  this 
situation  in  ways  which  may  be  permanent.  But  in  so  far  as  the 
contention  is  right,  Jewish  education  can  fundamentally  eon- 
tribute  to  the  general  scheme  for  the  education  of  the  American 
Jewish  citizen,  because  it  must,  of  necessity,  go  to  the  other 
extreme  and  train  for  duties  and  for  loyalties  mostly,  and  for 
tangible  privileges  but  little.  The  Jewish  teacher  has  nothing 
to  offer  to  the  Jewish  child  in  terms  of  material  or  social  advance- 
ment. He  must  stress  values  of  life  other  than  the  tangible  ones. 
lie  must  make  the  conscious  adherence  to  loyalty  and  to  duty  the 
central  attitudes  in  his  teaching.  His  task  is  to  instruct  Ameri- 
can Jewish  children  to  be  true  to  their  Jewish  obligations  and 
responsibilities  because  they  are  obligations  and  responsibilities. 

" Dewpy,  John:   "School  and  Societv";  also  "The  Cuvrifulum  and  ttie 
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2.    Reijgious  Education 

Immediately  arising  out  of  the  efforts  to  enrich  personality,  is 
tlie  Jewish  contribution  to  the  problem  of  religious  education  in 
America.  Catholics,  Jews,  and  Protestants  of  ail  denominations, 
have  felt  that  the  public  school  cannot  offer  complete  education 
to  the  American  child.  Ever  since  the  state  asserted  the 
right  to  the  education  of  its  citizens,  the  problem  of  religious 
education  has  been  a  very  pressing  one.  The  Catholics  offer  the 
parochial  school  as  a  solution  to  this  problem.  They  maintain 
that  religion,  if  it  is  to  mean  anything,  must  be  at  the  center  of 
the  education  of  the  child,  since  it  is  of  necessity  a  reinterpreta- 
tion  of  all  of  life's  experiences.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
Jews  in  this  country  oppose  this  as  a  solution  of  their  educational 
problem."  They  oppose  it  because  of  its  possible  danger  to 
America,  since  it  means  practically  the  complete  segregation  and 
indoctrination  of  the  child.  In  spite  of  its  tempting  possibilities 
for  intensifying  group  life,  the  Jews  have  refused  to  adopt  the 
parochial  school  on  a  large  scale,  because  they  have  considered 
it  harmful  to  democracy,  which  in  essence  implies  that  the  in- 
dividual must  have  wide  opportunities  for  choosing  his  interests 
and  modes  of  life. 

The  Protestants  have  attempted  to  meet  the  problem  of 
of  religious  education  through  the  Sunday  School.  In  this  they 
were  followed  by  the  Reform  Jews  of  this  country.  But  both 
-Tew  and  Gentile  are  now  realizing  the  insufficiency  and  inefficacy 
of  the  Sunday  school  for  religious  instruction.*^  Aside  from  the 
general  fact  that  the  Sunday  school  makes  religious  education 
a  Sunday  affair  only,  and  limits  the  personal  influence  of  the 
religious  teacher  to  two  or  three  hours  a  week,  some  thirty  times 
during  the  year,  there  is  for  the  Jews  the  additional  difficulty 
<)f  having  to  teach  a  rich  curriculum  in  an  absurdly  short  time. 

"'As  hiis  nlzpiiily  been  imlieatcd,  the  totwl  number  of  childien  in  Tp»i<!h 
I'lementary  and  aecondary  parochial  aehoolB  in  America  is  less  than  one 
thoasancl,  or  less  than  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  i  umbei  of 
Jewish  children  of  school  age. 

*■  Resolutions  adopted  at  the  Mass  Meeting  of  the  lnterdenom%natu>nal 
Committee  on  Weekday  Seligi(rug  Instruction,  Nov.  J2,  1917  Wenner 
«eo.  W. :  "  Religioua  Education  and  the  Public  School, ' '  pp.  188  110  being 
the  recommendations  of  the  Special  Committee  of  the  Federal  Comcil  of 
Churches  of  Christ  to  consider  ways  and  means  to  promote  weekday  inatruc 
tion  in  religion.  Cential  Conference  of  American  Rabbis,  Proeeedings,  1916. 
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For  they  must  impart  to  their  children  a  complex  language,  a 
rich  literature,  a  long  history,  a  highly  symbolic  ritual,  and  a 
comprehensive  liturgy. 

The  distinct  Jewish  contribution  to  the  problem  of  religious 
education  in  America  is  in  the  direction  of  testing  out  a  supple- 
inentary  system  of  weekday  religious  education,  in  which  the 
children  attend  the  public  school  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day, 
and  come  to  the  Hebrew  school  after  public  school  hours,  several 
times  during  the  week.^^  Such  a  supplementary  system  of  educa- 
tion can  be  operated  in  conjunction  with  almost  every  plan  of 
public  education,  under  certain  conditions.'*  While  the  Jews  are 
not  alone  in  the  belief  that  weekday  religious  instruction  offers 
the  best  solution  for  the  religious  educational  problem  in  Amer- 
ica, they  have  nevertheless  tried  it  longest,  and  on  the  largest 
seaie,  and  may  be  in  a  position  to  contribute  their  experiences 
to  the  general  problem. 

'].    MoRK  Eff>xtivk  Amekic.^niz.vtion 

The  third  possible  contribution  which  the  Jews  claim  to  be 
in  a  position  to  make  in  this  country,  is  that  of  aiding  in  a  more 
satisfactory  Americanization  of  the  Jewish  immigrant  than  has 
been  current  hitherto.  Usually  this  phrase  is  confined  to  teach- 
ing English  and  Civics  to  the  recently  arrived.  Its  implications, 
however,  are  much  deeper.  The  immigrant  Jew  in  many  cases 
has  to  undergo  a  transition,  during  the  first  few  years  of  his 
residence  in. America,  which  has  taken  centuries  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race.  His  child  makes  this  transition  very  easily 
arid  very  readily.  For  the  parent  it  is  a  slow  and  difficult  task. 
The  result  is  that  a  chasm  is  created  between  parents  and  chil- 
dren. America  becomes  the  unconscious  perpetrator  of  many  a 
family  tragedy,  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  child  despises  thai 
which  is  holy  to  its  father  and  mother.  For  the  father  this  makes 
Americanization  doubly  difficult.  It  creates  an  antagonistic  set 
of  mind,  which  induces  him  to  look  upon  America  as  the  cause 
of  his  family  tragedies. 

==Iu  thp  fifth  chapter  of  Part  II  of  tliis  l)(iuk  will  lip  rliscuss^d  thy 
rarioua  schedules  that  are  now  being  tried  in  weekday  Jewish  schools,  so 
as  to  get  the  best  results  in.  religious  instruction  for  the  American  Jewish 
child. 

" Those  conditions  will  also  Iw  discusseil  in  the  fifth  chapter,  Pait  II. 
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But  the  parent  is  not  alone  in  suffering  from  the  harmful 
clfeL-tf,  of  this  break.  The  Americanization  of  the  child,  too,  is 
abnormal.  There  are  neurologists  who  claim  that  the  very  rapid 
transition  which  the  Jewish  child  must  go  through  in  the  brief 
jieriocl  of  his  school  life,  eauses  the  child  many  mental  conflicts 
and  psychic  repressions,  becanse  of  his  constant,  painful  attempt 
to  suppress  and  hide  his  home  life  and  his  past  attitudes.  These 
conflicts  tend  to  express  themselves  in  increased  nervosity  and 
even  in  cases  of  unbalanced  mentality.  Moreover,  in  his  search 
for  companionship  and  leadership,  whieli  his  home  can  no  longer 
give  him,  the  Jewish  adolescent  goes  to  the  opposite  extreme,  and 
sometimes  imitates  the  lowest  type  of  "American,"  who  intro- 
dnes  him  to  the  worst  phases  of  the  free  life.  It  is  claimed  that 
this  rapid  "Americanization"  is  the  chief  cause  for  the  high 
proportion  of  Jewish  adolescents  in  psychopathic  wards  and  in 
lienitentiaries.''' 

The  Jewish  schools  can  therefore  offer  signal  aid  in  the  process 
of  Americanization,  by  teaching  the  child  to  know  and  to  be 
interested  in  some  of  the  things  which  his  father  knows  and  is 
interested  in,  and  by  making  the  parent  feel  that  Americanism 
does  not  necessarily  imply  opposition  to  Judaism,  If  the  father 
can  be  made  to  see  that  his  American  son  may  still  be  interested 
ill  some  of  the  things  which  are  dear  to  him,  it  will  help  create 
in  him  a  proper  attitude  of  mind  towards  his  own  process  of 
Americanization.  For  the  child  the  Jewish  school  proposes  more 
conscious  and  more  gradual  transition.  It  wishes  to  aid  him  in 
tiding  over  the  periods  of  his  mental  conflict.  It  reinterprets 
the  home  and  the  past  of  the  child,  so  as  to  do  away  with  shame 
and  repression,  and  their  psychic  consequences  in  self -deprecia- 
tion. By  exerting  this  mental  therapeutic  influence  on  the  child, 
the  Jewish  school  may  prevent  many  a  Jewish  American  per- 
sonality from  becoming  psychically  maladjusted. 

4.     InTERNAT10NA1.17..\T10N 

Another  possible  contribution  which  may  be  expected  by  Jews 
as  a  result  of  their  attempt  to  orientate  themselves  properly  in 
their  American  environment,   is  that   dealing  with  America's 

""Biili,  A.  A,:  "Mental  Adjustmpiit  iii  Jens,"  llie  Je7i:isb   Ti:<ich''r,  Miiy, 
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problem  of  adjusting  the  ethnic  communities  which  have  come 
to  its  shores.  American  education  is  conceived  by  our  leading 
educators  as  being  not  only  a  national  education,  that  is,  an 
education  for  America,  but,  if  it  is  to  be  significant,  it  must 
also  be  an  international  education,  an  education  for  humanity. 

The  history  of  human  development  has  been  in  terms  of  a 
broadening  of  the  group  with  which  the  individual  is  affiliated. 
This  development  reached  its  climax  in  the  cosmopolitanism  of 
the  eighteenth  century  in  which  humanity  and  the  world  became 
the  group  of  affiliation  for  the  individual.  We  realize  now,  how- 
ever, that  this  is  an  impossible  unit  of  organization  for  human 
kind,  although  it  should  properly  form  the  aim  of  human  oi^an- 
ization.  The  modern  nation  or  national  state  seems  now  to  be 
the  largest  territorial  group  possible  for  direct  individual  alle- 
giance. This  territorial  unit  has  its  basis  in  the  deepest  human 
impulses  and  human  needs :  food,  shelter,  ownership,  gregarious- 
ness,  etc.  It  is  fostered  by  common  trade,  common  government, 
and  common  education.  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  the  normal 
and  logical  unit  of  organization  for  human  life,  and  one  which 
must  persist.  But  the  inherent  difficulty  in  making  any 
territorial  unit  the  basis  for  human  organization  is  that  the 
political  and  economic  interests  of  that  unit  may  be  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  interests  of  some  other  territorial  unit.  War,  with 
all  that  precedes  and  follows  it,  is  an  expression  of  this  inherent 
conflict.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  for  humanity  to  evolve  some 
method  of  human  organization  whereby  the  national  unit  shall 
remain  intact,  and  yet  this  inherent  conflict  be  overcome. 

The  suggestion  made,  as  the  one  which  must  underlie  all 
peaceful  group  living  in  the  future,  is  that  of  internationaliza- 
tion. In  its  essence,  it  seems  to  mean  that  the  individual  shall 
pay  political  and  civic  allegiance  to  the  territorial  nation  of 
which  he  is  a  part,  but  that  he  shall  also  have  other  allegiances, 
with  groups  that  cut  across  political  boundaries.  These  alle- 
giances must  not  be  equal,  that  is,  complete  allegiances,  but 
rather  partial  allegiances.  They  must  deal  only  with  certain 
phases  of  human  life,  namely,  the  spiritual  or  cultural  phases. 
Thus  it  is  claimed  that  an  Irishman  in  America  may  be  a  better 
American,  and  a  better  human  being,  if  at  the  same  time  that  he 
pays  unswerving  allegiance  politically  and  civieally  to  America,. 
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lie  yet  continues  to  be  interested  in  Irish  culture  and  art,  and 
iiids  in  the  development  of  Irish  life  and  ideals.  The  President 
(if  the  United  States  in  his  famous  war  message,*'  seemed  to  sug- 
gest the  possibility  of  this  attitude,  even  in  most  trying  times, 
when  he  pointed  out  to  the  American  people  that  while  at  war  . 
with  the  Kaiser  and  his  government,  America  had  no  animosity 
against  the  German  people.  His  statement  implied  that  an 
American  citizen  may  be  a  political  enemy  of  German  political 
aggression,  and  may  yet  continue  to  cherish  German  culture  and 
certain  of  the  German  values  of  life.  This  illustration  is  perhaps 
as  extreme  a  case  as  is  possible  of  what  is  here  meant  by  inter- 
nationalization. 

The  Jews  as  a  highly  conscious  community  may  prove  of  value 
in  this  world  undertaking,  if  they  can  but  work  out  for  them- 
selves the  methods  of  internationalization,  and  smooth  out  the 
difficulties  which  it  brings  in  its  train.  This  is  particularly  the 
effort  of  that  group  of  Jews  who  advocate  the  centralized  or 
(.'ultural-national  method  of  Jewish  affiliation  in  this  country. 
Their  aim  is  to  work  out  a  form  of  community  life  in 
this  country,  which  will  enjoin  undivided  political,  civic  and 
cultural  allegiance  upon  every  American  Jew  to  America,  and 
yet  connect,  him  religiously  and  culturally  with  the  Jews 
throughout  the  world,  particularly  with  the  Jewish  life  in 
Palestine. 

(E)  Relation  of  Jewish  Education  to  Amkkican  Edltoation 

Jf,  then,  these  contributions  to  America  which  the  Jews  expect 
as  the  results  of  their  socialized  effort  at  adjustment  are  signifi- 
cant, the  problem  of  Jewish  religious  education  may  lay  large 
claims  to  the  interest  of  the  American  educator.  This  book  is 
written  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  American  student  of 
education,  who  is  investigating  one  phase  of  a  complete,  compre- 
hensive, system  of  Amertcmi  education.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
describe  and  interpret  the  religious  educational  activities  of  the 
Jews  of  New  York  City,  not  apart  from,  but  as  a  part  of  the 
American  educational  system,  just  as  public  and  private  educa- 
lion  are  only  parts  of  this  system. 
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The  purpose  of  the  above  rather  detailed  analysis,  -is  there- 
fore, first,  to  show  the  significance  of  Jewish  education,  as  part 
of  a  complete  scheme  of  American  education;  and  second,  to 
point  out  that  Jewish  education  is  not  religiotis  education,  merely 
in  the  denomiiwtional  sense.  The  tendency  of  American  edu- 
cators has  been  to  look  upon  the  Jewish  schools  as  a  more  or  less 
homogeneous  system,  teaching  the  beliefs  and  doctrines  of  a 
Jewish  religious  sect.  The  Jews  are  included  in  denominational 
schemes  as  one  of  the  "denominations."  At  best  the  only  dis- 
tinction made  is  between  the  orthodox  and  the  reform.  Many 
a  non-Jewish  educator  has  for  that  reason  been  unable  to  account 
for  certain  of  the  studios  in  some  of  the  Jewish  schools.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  the  religious-devotional  life,  it  has  been 
diificult  to  understand  why  Jewish  schools  should  teach  Jewish 
folk  songs,  Jewish  current  events,  Hebrew  as  a  modem  language, 
etc.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  great  majority  of  Jews  do 
not  look  upon  themselves  as  a  religious  sect  only;  they  include 
in  their  heritage  many  cultural -national  elements  which  do  not 
center  about  worship.  Jewish  education  is  community  educa- 
tion; it  is  a  system  of  religious-national  training.  It  expresses 
a  variety  of  attitudes  towards  the  problem  of  socialized  Jewish 
life  in  America,  and  prepares  the  Jewish  child  to  take  its  place 
among  the  Jewish  people,  both  in  America  and  throughout  the 
world. 

No  single  definition  of  Jewish  education  will  cover  the  whole 
field.  It  may  be  best,  therefore,  to  define  it  objectively  from 
various  aspects: 

(1)  Psychologically,  Jewish  education  is  the  process  of  enrich- 
ing  the  personality  of  American  Jewish  children,  by  transmitting 
to  them  the  cultural  heritage  of  the  Jews,  and  by  training  them 
to  share  in  the  experiences  of  the  Jewish  people,  both  past  and 
present. 

(2)  Sociologically,  Jewish  edueatioii  has  two  meanings; 

(a)  It  is  the  transmission  of  group  consciousness  by 
Jewish  fathers  to  their  children,  so  as  to  preserve  Jewish 
life. 

(b)  It  is  the  mental  and  social  adjustment  of  the  Amer- 
ican Jewish  children,  so  that  by  preserving  the  values  of 
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their  people,  they  may  be  able  to  live  the  eompletest,  ami, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  cooperative  lives. 
(3)  Religiously,  Jewish  education  may  be  defined  as  the  train- 
ing of  Jewish  children  to  understand  and  obey  the  will  of  God  as 
it  has  expressed  itself  in  the  history,  literature  and  laws  of  their 
people. 
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Chapter    II 

THE  HISTORY  OF  JEWISH  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK 
BEFORE  1881 

The  history  of  Jewish  education  iu  America,  presents  a  field 
of  study  which  has  received  but  scant  attention  from  the  student 
of  American  education.  Besides  a  few  stray  notes  on  individual 
schools,  and  two  or  three  general  historical  reviews,  the  subject 
has  been  completely  neglected.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  available 
material,  but  it  has  never  been  compiled.  In  order  to  trace  the 
history  of  the  Jewish  religious  schools  of  New  York,  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  have  access  to  original  sources:  minutes 
of  congregations  and  schools;  proceedings  of  educational  and 
historical  societies;  magazine  articles  and  newspaper  notices; 
reports,  pamphlets,  souvenir  books,  etc.^  These  sources  were 
supplemented  by  personal  conferences  with  individuals  who 
have  themselves  fashioned  some  of  the  unwritten  history  of 
Jewish  educational  activities  during  the  last  thirty-five  years. 

In  the  previous  chapter  an  attempt  was  made  to  analyze  the 
differences  in  social  attitudes  among  the  Jews  of  America  which 
affect  their  educational  endeavors  in  this  country.  In  order  to 
understand  more  fully  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Jewish 
educational  institutions,  it  is  also  necessary  to  know  something 
of  the  different  migrations  of  Jews  to  America,  and  the  attitudes 
and  customs  which  they  brought  with  them.  Before  presenting 
the  historical  data  in  chronological  sequence,  it  will  be  well, 
therefore,  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  coming  of  the  Jews  to  this 
country,  as  a  necessary  background  for  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  schools. 

American  Jewish  history  is  usually  divided  into  three  periods : 

(1)  the    period    of   the    Spanish -Portuguese    Jews,    1654-1848; 

(2)  the  period  of  the  German  Jews,  1848-1881;  and  {3}  the 
period  of  the  Eastern  European  Jews,  from  1881  uiitU  the  pres- 
ent day.  These  three  periods  are  designated  after  the  Jewish 
types  dominant  in  each,  according  to  the  countries  from  which 
they  emigrated  to  America, 
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Spanish-Portuguese  Je\ 

The  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews  are  the  ties  e  dd  ts  t  th  Jew- 
ish refugees  who  were  exiled  from  Spain  ii  14  C  ad  ame  ti> 
this  country,  either  by  way  of  South  An  r  ca  wh  ther  the 
Portuguese  Inquisition  had  followed  them,  or  f  om  Holla  d  and 
England,  where  many  of  their  ancestors  had  found  shelter. 
Although  there  were  Jews  in  South  America  from  the  first  day 
that  white  men  landed  on  the  shores  of  the  New  World, ^  it  was 
not  until  1654  that  they  began  to  migrate  to  North  America. 

The  first  party  of  Jewish  immigrants  came  to  New  Amsterdam 
oil  September  12,  1654,  in  the  bark  Catarina,  which  brought 
twenty-seven  refugees  from  the  religious  persecution  of  the 
Portuguese  Inquisition  in  Brazil.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
Governor  Peter  Stuyvesant,  "that  the  deceitful  raee  be  not  al- 
lowed further  to  infect  and  trouble  this  new  colony,"  they  were 
permitted  to  settle,  on  eondition  that  "the  poor  among  them 
shall  not  become  a  burthen  to  the  company  or  the  community, 
but  shall  be  supported  by  their  own  nation,"  and  also  that  they 
do  not  become  "thereby  entitled  to  a  license  to  exercise  or  carry 
on  their  religion  in  synagogues  or  gatherings"*  For  these 
reasons  their  religious  life  as  well  as  their  educational  activities 
during  the  first  seventy-five  years,  were  tamed  on  quietly  in  the 
privacy  of  their  homes.  Even  after  the  lommg  of  the  English, 
the  little  Jewish  community  continued  to  pursue  itb  Jewish  life 
unostentatiously.  Sixty  years  later  m  1721  1730  they  built 
their  first  synagogue  on  Mill  Street,  now  South  William  Street. 
When  the  Eevolutionary  War  broke  out,  the  congregation  sided 
whole-heartedly  with  the  patriotic  party,  and  upon  the  capture 
of  New  York  by  the  British,  moved  in  a  body  to  Philadelphia, 
together  with  their  Hazan  (rabbi  or  praecentor),  Gershom  Men- 
des  Seixas.  From  there  they  returned  to  New  York  at  the  end 
of  hostilities.  In  1834  the  center  of  their  religious  life  was 
removed  from  the  synagogue  on  Mill  Street  to  Crosby  Street; 
thence  in  1860  to  Nineteenth  Street,  and  in  1897  to  their  present 
building  at  Seventieth  Street  and  Central  Park  West. 


' Kayserling,  M. ;  "Christopher  Columbus  and  the  Participation  of  the 
Jews  in  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Discoveries,"  1894  (trans.  Groas). 

^ Oppenheim,  Samuel:  "The  Early  History  of  the  Jews  in  New  York, 
1654-1664,"  p.  8. 
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The  number  of  Spanish -Portuguese  Jews  was  never  large.* 
Their  ranks  were  augmented  from  time  to  time  by  new  arrivals 
from  England  and  Holland,  but  the  source  of  supply  in  Europe 
was  very  limited.  Conversions  to  Christianity,  intermarriage 
with  non-Jews,  and  removal  from  the  centers  of  Jewish  life, 
depleted  their  numbers.  Their  congregation,  Shearith  Israel 
{Remnant  of  Israel),  had  to  be  constantly  reinforced  by  the 
admittance  of  German  and  Polish  Jews  as  members. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  Jews  are  described  as  proud, 
almost  haughty,  and  conscious  of  the  beautiful  chapter  which 
they  contributed  to  Jewish  history — -poets,  philosophers  and 
martyrs.  "The  many  sufferings  which  they  had  endured  for  the 
sake  of  their  faith  (at  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
Inquisitions)  had  made  them  more  than  usually  self-conscious ; 
they  considered  themselves  a  superior  class,  the  nobility  of  Jewry, 
and  for  a  long  time  their  co-religionists,  on  whom  they  looked 
down,  regarded  them  as  such.  This  sense  of  dignity  which  the 
Sephardim  (Spanish  Jews)  possessed,  manifested  itself  in  their 
general  deportment.  Even  those  among  them  whose  station  in 
life  was  low,  maintained  the  old  Spanish  'grandezza'  in  spite 
of  their  poverty."  * 

The  most  marked  differences  between  them  and  the  other  Jew- 
ish immigrants  were,  and  still  are,  in  matters  of  ritual.  They 
use  the  so-called  Sephardic  (Spanish)  ritual,  whereas  the  other 
Jews  follow  either  the  German  or  the  Polish  forms  of  the  Ash- 
kenazic  (German)  ritual."  Their  pronunciation  of  Hebrew  is 
purer  and  more  correct  than  the  pronunciation  prevalent  among 
the  German-Polish  Jews.     All  their  Jewish  life  centered  about 

'In  1791  the  first  United  States  census  gives  the  total  number  in  New 
York  State  as  385.  But  there  were  probably  more  than  this  number,  be- 
cause the  method  used  for  computing  the  number  ot  Jews  was  fallacious. 
(See  Pub.  American  Jewish  Historical  Society,  Vol.  VI,  p,  ]41.)  In  1810 
there  were  estimated  to  be  from  300  to  400  Jews  in  New  York  City,  there 
being  "about  50  families  of  Jews  in  New  York,  which,  with  the  number 
of  unmarried  men,  making  from  70  to  80  subscribing  members  to  the 
Congregation  Shearith  Israel."  Pub.  Am.  Hist.  8oc.  Vol.  VI,  p.  141,  quoting 
from  the  "History  of  Jews,"  by  Hannah  Adams,  3812. 
'Kayserling,  M.:  in  Jewish  Encyclopedia  "Sephardim,"  Vol.  XI,  p.  197, 
"  These  differences  in  ritual  consist  primarily  in  a  different  arrangement 
of  the  prayers,  different  synagogue  procedure,  a  simpler  form  of  eantilla- 
tion,  and  the  fact  that  they  use  some  prayers  written  by  the  Spanish- Jewish 
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the  synagogue,  not  only  their  religious  but  also  their  educational 
and  philanthropic  activities.^ 

'  Of  late  a  new  migration  of  these  Sephardie  Jews,  the  so-ealled 
"Oriental  Jews,"  has  eome  to  this  country,  from  the  Turkish 
Empire  and  from  North  Africa.  All  of  the  new  immigrants  are 
related  to  the  earlier  Spanish -Portuguese  Jews  in  matters  of 
ritual,  and  most  of  them  are  also  descended  from  the  exiles  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition.  There  are  now  estimated  to  be  between 
15,000  and  20,000  of  these  Oriental  Jews  in  New  York.  Some 
of  them  speak  Greek  and  Arabic  as  their  native  tongues;  but 
most  of  them  speak  a  Spanish- Jewish  language  of  their  own, 
called  Espagnol  or  Ladino,  which  is  a  Castilian  dialect  of  the 
15th  century,  written  in  Hebrew  script  and  containing  many 
Hebrew  elements.  The  new  arrivals  are,  of  course,  much  poorer 
economieally  than  the  earlier  immigrants,  and  although  they 
have  formed  congregations  and  societies  of  their  own,  they 
receive  the  patronage  and  guidance  of  the  Shearith  Israel  Con- 
gregation, both  in  religious  and  in  educational  matters. 

German-Jewish  Migration 

There  were  probably  some  German  Jews  among  the  earliest 
settlers  of  New  Amsterdam,  the  first  reference  to  them  being  as 
early  as  1756.*  Prior  to  1848  their  numbers  increased  slowly. 
During  this  period  they  came  not  in  mass  but  as  individuals, 
and  their  motives  for  coming  were  chiefly  economic,  arising  from 
the  distress  caused  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  For  a  long  time 
there  was  very  great  social  aloofness  between  these  poorer  im- 
migrant Jews  and  their  more  dignified  and  wealthier  Portuguese 
forerunners.  But  slowly,  as  the  new  settlers  gained  in  wealth 
and  position,  these  social  barriers  were  removed.  The  names  of 
many  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the  Shearith  Israel 
Congregation  indicate  their  German  origin. 

By  1824  the  German  Jews  were  in  the  majority  in  thi.s 
country.     It  was  in  this  year  that  they  organized  their  first 

'  Cf.  Chap.  5,  Part  I,  page  140. 

'  A  not*  appended  to  a  letter  of  the  Duteli  Companj",  to  Petev  Stujveaant, 
reads  as  follows:  "The  Jews  of  Ft.  Amsterdam  are  divided  into  two 
distinct  bodies,  viz.:  Portuguese  and  German  Jews.  The  first  class  is  far 
tlie   wealthier."     See  Pub.  Am.  Jew.   Hist.  Soe.  VIII  — 75. 
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congregation  in  New  York.  "In  1824  a  portion  of  tJie  Congrega- 
tion (Shearith  Israel),  consisting  mainly  of  members  of  Polish 
or  German  birth,  separated  from  the  synagogue  on  Mill  Street, 
and  purchasing  a  church  on  Elm  Street,  formed  a  distinct  con- 
gregation."* The  cause  for  this  separation,  as  stated  by  the 
founders,  consisted  in  the  fact  that  "a  large  portion  of  our 
brethren,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  German  and  Polish 
Minhag  (ritual),  find  it  difficult  to  accustom  themselves  to  what 
is  called  the  Portuguese  Minhag,  in  consequence  of  their  early 
impressions  and  habits."  "With  the  gracious  permission  of  the 
ancient  and  respectable  congregation  Shearith  Israel,"  the  new 
Congregation  B'nai  Jeskurun  was  oi^anized,  to  worship  "ac- 
cording to  the  Minhag  of  the  great  synagogue  in  London."'" 
Since  then  German  Jewish  congregations  have  multiplied  rapidly. 
By  1850  twelve  different  congregations  were  organized  in  New 
York." 

But  the  real  migration  of  German  Jews  did  not  begin  until 
1848.  The  unsettled  conditions  arising  from  the  revolutionarj- 
upheavals  in  Germany  during  that  period  were  responsible  for 
this  mass  migration.  The  extent  of  the  migration  can  be  seen 
from  the  fact  that  between  1840  and  1877,  the  number  of  Jews 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  15,000  to  over  230,000.i* 

"The  greater  part  of  them"  (the  German  immigrants)  still 
continued  to  be  recruited  from  the  "uncouth,  illiterate,  and  poor 

"  '^    They  had  to  wage  an  uphill  economic  struggle  for 

sustenance  and  position  in  the  new  land.  "By  the  dint  of  strict 
frugality,  of  unceasing  activity,  of  indomitable  energy  and  of 
considerable  innate,  if  uncultivated  abilities,  they  succeeded  in 
acquiring  more  or  less  considerable  fortunes,  and  in  raising  them- 
selves to  positions  of  honor  and  trust."  "  These  "simple-minded 

'Dalj-:     "Settlement  of  Oeivs  in  Amoricil,"  p.  57. 

"  Souvenir  book.  Educational  Alliance  Fair,  1895,  p.  110. 

"See  Appendix  C:    "German-Polish  Congregations  prior  to  1850." 

"  In  1840  the  American  Almanac  estimates  the  number  of  Jews  aa  15,000. 
In  1877  the  Population  Study  undertaken  by  the  Union  of  Am.  Hebrew 
Cong.  (Wm.  B.  Hackenburg)  gives  the  number  of  Jews  as  230,257.  See 
Am.  Jew.  Yr.  Book,  1914-1915,  p.  3339.  Cf.  Appendix  J.  "Estimates  of 
Jewish  Population." 

'^Kohler,  M.;  "German- Jewish  Migiatiors  to  America."  Pub.  Am. 
Jew.  Hiat.  Soe.  Vol  IX,  p.  90. 

"  Ibid. 
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but  staunch-hearted  Jewish  immigrants,"  came  mostly  from  the 
rural  communities  of  Germany  and  Austria,  "They  were  strictly 
orthodox,  loyal  to  the  teaehings  of  their  ancestral  religion  anti 
staunch  in  the  observance  of  its  practices.  Their  educational 
standards  were  simple  (and  traditional),  like  their  conditions  of 
life."!* 

But  there  were  amon^  the  new  immigrants  many  idealists  and 
men  of  culture.  The  Period  of  Enlightenment  and  the  unrest 
"f  1848  deeply  affected  the  life  of  the  Jews  in  Germany.  Their 
leaders  brought  with  them  a  new  cultural  ideal,  that  of  the  eman- 
cipated Occidental  Jew,  and  a  new  interpretation  of  Judaism, 
that  of  Reform,  whose  purpose  was  to  adapt  the  Jews  to  their 
modern  environment."'  In  America  the  new  ideals  spread 
rapidly.  Reform  Judaism  was  widely  accepted.  Now,  practi- 
cally every  one  of  the  important  German  Jewish  congregations 
in  this  country  follows  the  reform  ritual. 

The  signal  contribution  of  the  German  Jews  consisted  in  taking 
the  philanthropic  phases  of  Jewish  life  out  of  the  synagogue,  and 
in  developing  splendid  eleemosynary  institutions  for  taking  care 
of  their  dependents  and  their  needy.  In  educational  matters  they 
followed  the  same  philanthropic  ideals.  They  took  philanthropic 
etiucation,  that  is,  the  education  of  the  poor,  out  of  the  domain 
of  the  synagogue,  and  eommunalized  it,  in  the  form  of  the  Hebrew 
Free  School  Association.''  But  normal  religious  education,  that 
is,  the  education  of  their  own  children,  they  continued  under 
synagogue  auspidbs.  At  first  they  organized  their  religious  schools 
as  parochial  day  schools,  which  they  called  Talmud  Torahs." 
Later,  they  introduced  the  Jewish  Sunday  School,  which  became 
widely  accepted,  and  is  still  the  predominating  religious  educa- 
tional institution  of  the  German  Jews. 

The  German  Jews  also  attempted  to  bring  coordination  and 
centralization  into  American  Jewish  life.  The  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  whieh  was  organized  in  1873,  created  two 

" Fricdlaender,  I.:  "ProWom  of  Jcttish  Education  in  Amorica,  and  the 
Hurcau  of  Jewish  Education."  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1913,  Vol.  I, 
Ch.  XVI. 

"  For  a  diaeussioJi  of  Reform  JtidaiBm,  see  Chap.  I,  p.  7. 

"  See  below,  pp.  40  and  64. 

"These  differed  from  the  modern  conception  of  tlie  Talmud  Toiah  as  a 
supplementary  religious  school. 
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bodies  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
schools.  The  first  was  the  Hebrew  Union  College,  founded  in 
1875,  for  the  training  of  rabbis  and  teachers,  and  the  second  was 
the  Hebrew  Sabbath  School  Union,  organized  in  1886,  for  the 
sake  of  providing  "a  universal  system  for  all  the  Hebrew  Sab- 
bath Schools  in  the  United  States."'*  The  center  of  the  activities 
of  the  German  Jews  was  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  It  was  from  there 
that  their  schools  in  New  York  received  guidance.  In  New  York 
City,  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  with  its  Teachers'  In- 
stitute, is  the  product  of  the  organizing  abilities  of  German  Jews, 
but  its  student  body  and  most  of  its  faculty  are  Jews  from  East- 
ern Europe. 

Eastern  Europe.vn  Jews 

By  far  the  greatest  migration  of  Jews  to  this  country  is  that 
which  carae  from  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  principally 
from  Russia,  but  also  from  the  bordering  countries  of  Galicia  and 
Eoumania.  They  form  now  the  largest  element  of  Jews  in  this 
country.  In  New  York  City  over  85  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  pop- 
ulation consists  of  those  who  have  themselves  come  from  Eastern 
Europe,  or  are  descended  from  those  who  lived  there.*" 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  there  were  Eastern  European 
Jews  in  this  country  before  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  The 
well-known  Hayim  Solomon,  who  gave  his  fortune  to  the  cause 
of  the  American  Revolution,  and  who  suffered  imprisonment 
at  the  hands  of  the  British,  is  called  "th#  countryman  of 
Koseiusco. "  There  were  several  congregations  of  Polish  Jews 
in  this  city  during  the  first  half  of  the  last  century.  The  first 
typical  Russian  Jewish  congregation  in  New  York  was  organized 
in  1850  as  the  Beth  Hamidrash  Hagodol,  and  has  continued  till 
this  day  (1918).  But  this  earlier  migration  was  hardly  typical 
of  the  tremendous  wave  of  immigration  which  began  in  1881. 

Between  1881  and  1910  there  came  to  this  country  more  than 
a  million  and  a  half  Jews,  93  per  cent,  of  whom  came  from  the 


"Cf.  Appendix  D.  "Hebrew  Sabbath  School  Union." 
"  The  Federal  Census  of  1910  gives  the  number  of  Yiddish- speaking  Jews 
in.  New  York  City  as  861,980.  Joseph  Jacobs  in  the  Jewish  Communal 
Year  Book,  of  the  New  York  Kehillah,  estimates  the  total  number  of  Jews 
for  1910  as  ca.  900,000.  Assuming  that  this  estimate  is  probably  too  low, 
there  would  stili  be  from  85%  ■  90%  of  the  Jews  who  are  Yiddish'-s peaking. 
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eoTiiitries  of  Eastern  Europe.*'  The  infamous  Russian  May  Laws 
of  1881,  which  circumscribed  the  rights  of  the  Jews  in  Russia  as 
to  domicile,  education,  occupation,  position,  and  praetieally  every 
other  phase  of  their  life,  were  the  immediate  causes  for  this  huge 
influx.  The  pogroms,  expulsions  and  blood  accusations,  perpet- 
rated upon  them  periodically  by  the  now  overthrown  tyranny  of 
Russia;  the  perfidious  religious  persecutions  of  Roumania;  the 
poverty  of  Galieia;  all  tended  to  send  tens  of  thousands  of  Jews 
yearly  to  these  shores. 

At  first  the  new  immigrants  depended  upon  their  wealthier 
German  forerunners  for  help  and  leadership.  But  they  have  been 
gradually  establishing  a  great  variety  of  institutions  of  their  own, 
are  introducing  new  attitudes  and  new  ideas  into  American 
Jewish  life,  and  are  assuming  leadership  in  many  phases  of  the 
work  of  the  American  Jewish  community. 

It  is  difSeult  to  describe  the  characteristics  of  the  Eastern 
European  Jews.  To  one  who  knows  them  intimately,  they  present 
a  wide  variation  of  customs  and  outlooks.  There  are  four  types, 
however,  which  are  of  particular  interest.  The  first  of  these  is 
the  immigrant  orthodox  type.  This  is  the  type  familiar  to  visitors 
of  the  New  York  "slums,"  as  the  "long  bearded,  carJocked 
patriarch  of  the  East  Side,"  His  physical  appearance  in  most 
cases  bespeaks  the  difficult  life  he  has  had  to  lead.  His  frame 
is  bent  from  persecution  and  poverty,  and  his  eyes  are  reminiscent 
of  past  wrongs.  He  is  minutely  observant  of  the  great  mass  of 
rabbinic  tradition  by  which  he  regulates  not  only  his  outward 
quaint  appearance,  but  also  the  austere  morality  of  his  inner  life. 
He  is  well  versed  in  the  literature  of  the  Talmud  and  the  codes, 
sometimes  knowing  hundreds  of  pages  of  Jewish  legal  discussion 
by  heart.  The  customs  and  the  likes  which  he  has  brought  with 
him  from  ' '  home, ' '  he  preserves  with  as  little  deviation  as  possible 
in  the  new  land  of  his  adoption.  The  two  concepts  which  best 
sum  up  his  ideals,  are  Latndan  (learned),  and  Chassid  (pious).*' 

"Migration  of  Jews  to  America  from  1881-1910,  total  1,562,800;  from 
Russia,  1,119,050—71.6%;  Austria-Hungary,  281,150—17.9%;  Eoumania, 
76,057—4.3%;  from  Eastern  Europe,  1,467,266—93.8%.  Cf.  "Jewish  Im- 
migration to  the  United  States,"  Samuel  Joseph,  page  93-94,  Ph.D.  diaaerta- 
tion,  Columbia  University,  1914. 

"  For  the  sake  of  esactnesa  a  distinction  should  be  made  between  the 
Chassidie,  emotional  type,  and  the  Talmudlatio,  intellectual  type,  but  this 
distinction  is  not  evident  to  the  outsider. 
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The  second  type  is  familiarly  called  the  "all-right"  type.  By 
diut  of  sheer  industry  and  brains,  he  has  fought  his  way  above 
the  level  of  economic  want,  and  is  now  materially  "all  right." 
The  tendency  for  him  is  to  live  his  Jewish  life  on  the  basis  of 
momentum  only,  and  not  to  worry  greatly  over  the  many 
problems  which  confront  Jewish  life  in  America.  Religion,  foi' 
him,  deals  with  birth,  marriage,  and  death,  but  not  very  much 
with  the  life  between  these  important  events.  He  is  not  anta- 
gonistic to  Jewish  activity  or  to  Jewish  education,  but  is,  rather, 
indifferent  to  these  efforts,  and  will  support  them,  if  property 
appealed  to.  He  is  an  American  by  imitation,  and  is  inclined  to 
imitate  the  outer  and  the  cruder  values  in  American  life,  the 
energetic  bustle,  the  love  of  success,  bold  initiative  and  grand 
display. 

The  third  type  is  that  of  the  nationalist  Jew,  who  is  the  product 
of  two  historic  movements.  The  Haskallah  (Enlightenment) 
movement  in  Russia  during  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  causeil 
many  Jewish  students  to  forsake  the  Talmndical  halls  of  learning 
and  seek  the  wider  culture  of  the  western  world.  Instead  of 
poring  over  the  subtle  reasoning  of  the  rabbis,  young  men  began 
to  devote  their  energies  to  the  creation  of  a  new  literature  in 
Hebrew,  expressive  of  the  facts  of  modern  life  and  of  the  new 
orientation  of  the  Jews  in  the  modern  world.  The  ideal  of  this 
movement,  the  Maskil  (the  enlightened),  is  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  science,  literature  and  art,  and  who  knows  thoroughly  the 
literature  of  his  people,  both  ancient  and  modern,  even  to  the 
extent  of  being  able  to  contribute  to  it.  With  the  Haskallah 
movement  another  force  combined  in  creating  the  national- 
ist Jew.  This  force  was  Zionism.  Modern  Zionism  originated  in 
Russia  as  a  "Love  of  Palestine"  movement,  and  spread  through- 
out the  world  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Theodore  Herzl,  the 
founder  of  the  Zionist  world  organization.  It  is  simply  a  modern 
formulation  of  the  age-long  yearning  of  the  Jew  for  Zion.  It 
looks  to  the  establishment  of  "a  publicly  secured,  legally  assured 
homeland  for  the  Jews  in  Palestine,"  and  to  the  "fostering  of 
Jewish  consciousness  throughout  the  world."  ^'  These  two  move- 
ments, Haskallah  and  Zionism,  are  expressive  of  the  Jewish  inter- 

II f   Indigenous  nnii 
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ests  of  the  nationalist  Eastern  European  Jew.  He  makes  up  the 
rank  and  file  of  Zionists  in  this  country,  and  he  can  be  found  in 
every  movement  which  makes  for  the  organization  and  develop- 
ment of  American  Jewish  life. 

Tlie  fourth  type  is  the  Radical.  The  Russian  Jewish  radical  is 
the  creation  of  the  intense  revolutionary  efforts  in  Russia,  which 
finally  led  to  the  great  Russian  Revolution.  His  is  a  loud  cry 
for  social  justice,  and  he  is  impatient  alike  of  social  convention 
and  of  governmental  regulations,  which  may  interfere  with  his 
sense  of  justice.  He  swells  the  ranks  of  the  radical  socialist  and 
labor  movements  in  this  country.  While  he  throws  off  the  relig- 
ious elements  of  his  Jewish  life,  and  in  many  cases  also  the 
national  phases,  he  nevertheless  ardently  preserves  his  Jewish 
affiliation  in  intensely  socialized  forms :  special  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, Jewish  labor  imions,  Jewish  newspapers,  Jewish  schools. 
etc.  He  has  couverted  the  Jewish  intellectual  ideal  into  that  of 
the  "free-thinker,"  one  who  frees  himself  from  the  sanctions  of 
the  past,  and  attempts  to  live  by  "cold"  intellect  alone. 

These  are  but  four  of  the  many  types  that  make  up  the  niasw 
of  Eastern  European  Jews.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  evident 
variation  in  type,  all  of  them  have  in  common  several  character- 
istics, which  are  of  significance  to  Jewish  education.  In  the  first 
place,  they  all  speak  a  distinct  common  language,  Yiddish  or 
Judeo-German.  This  is  a  German  dialect  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
written  in  Hebrew  script,  and  containing  many  Hebrew  words 
and  phrases,  as  well  as  many  expressions  taken  from  the  language 
of  the  particular  land  in  which  it  is  spoken.  During  the  last 
century  it  has  developed  an  extensive  literature  of  its  own,  con- 
taining belles-lettres,  philosophy,  humor  and  poetry. 

Another  common  characteristic  of  the  Eastern  European  Jews 
has  already  been  alluded  to.  It  is  their  high  degree  of  intellecl- 
valisvi.  "Whether  these  intellectual  qualities  find  expression  ijt 
Talmudic  lore,  modern  Hebrew  literature  or  radical  .philosophy, 
the  eager  desire  for  knowledge  is  common  to  them  all.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  Russian  Jews,  in  spite  of  their  compar- 
ative poverty,  send  more  of  their  children  to  the  High  Schools 
of  this  city,  and  permit  them  to  stay  there  longer,  than  any  other 
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ethnic  group. ^*  It  is  common  knowledge  that  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  the  pupils  in  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 
are  children  of  Eastern  European  Jews.  This  Intel  lectualism 
affects  also  their  desire  for  Jewish  education.  The  educational 
standard  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  the  Eastern  European  Jews 
is  throughout  much  higher  than  that  which  satisfies  their  German 
or  their  Portuguese  fellow-Jews.  They  lay  stress  on  the  literary 
elements  of  their  cultural  heritage.  The  "Yodea  Sefer"  (knower 
of  books)  is  still  an  essential  element  in  their  educational  ideal. 
This  ideal  accords  fully  with  the  historic  appellation  of  Israel  as 
"the  People  of  the  Book." 

Another  common  social  trait  ftf  the  Eastern  European  Jews  is 
their  tendency  to  remove  many  forms  of  their  socialized  life  from 
the  domain  of  the  synagogue.  Even  among  the  most  orthodox, 
the  tendency  is  to  make  charity  and  education  more  and  more 
communal  and  less  and  less  congregational.  In  this  they  have 
gone  further  than  the  German  Jews  in  America.  They  are  en- 
couraging lay  instruction  and  supervision  not  only  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  poor  children,  philanthropic  education,  but  also  for 
the  normal  religious  education  of  all  of  their  children.  This  holds 
true  in  almost  all  of  their  educational  institutions.  The  Talmud 
Torah  in  the  sense  of  a  supplementary  weekday  school ;  the 
Cheder,  or  private  school;  the  Yeshihah  as  an  elementary  paro- 
chial school ;  the  Yeshibah,  as  a  secondary  Talmudical  school ;  the 
National  Hebrew  schools;  the  National  Radical  schools;  all  of 
these  educational  institutions  are  controlled  and  managed  by 
special  educational  societies,  outside  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
particular  congregation. 

Pekiods  in  the  History  of  Jewish  Education  in  New  York 

With  this  brief  account  of  the  three  migrations  of  Jews  to  the 
United  States,  and  the  types  dominant  in  each,  we  may  proceed, 
with  greater  understanding,  to  the  development  of  Jewish  relig- 

"  Van  Deliburg:  "A  Study  of  Retardation  and  Elimination  in  tlie  High 
Schools  of  New  York  City."  Ph.  D.  disaertation,  T.  C.  Columbia  University, 
1910.  In  an  investigation  of  the  namber  of  Jewish  students  in  the  New' 
York  City  high  schools  made  by  Leo  J.  Linder,  and  published  in  the  Jewish 
Daily  News  (Tageblatt)  of  Feb.  12,  1918,  it  is  stated  that  45,000  out 
of  the  85,000  students  in  the  city  high  schools  are  Jews,  or  53%  of  the 
total  enrollment. 
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ious  education  in  New  York  City.    Chronologic  ally  the  history  of 
Jewish  schools  may  be  divided  roughly  into  the  following  periods; 

1.  Prior  to  1800. 

The  Portuguese  Jewish  school  as  a  typical  colonial  school. 

2.  1800-1840. 

The  Portuguese  Jewish  school  as  a  part  of  the  Common 
School  System. 

3.  1840-1855. 

(a)  German     Jewish     congregational     day      (parochial) 
schools. 

(b)  Private  Jewish  boarding  schools. 

4.  1855-1865. 

Rise  of  the  Jewish  Sunday  Schools. 

5.  1865-1881. 

(a)  Spread  of  Jewish  "Mission  Schools,"  particularly  the 
Hebrew  Free  School  Association. 

(b)  Eiforts  to  centralize  the  work  of  the  Jewish  Sunday 
Schools. 

6.  1881-1900. 

Rise  of  the  Eastern  European  Jewish  schools; 

(a)  Elementary:   Yeshibahs  and  Seminaries. 

(b)  Higher:  Yeshibahs  and  Seminaries. 

7.  1900-1910. 

Beginning  of  the  nationalist  educational  movement. 

8.  1910-1918. 

(a)  Educational  activities  of  groups  within  community: 

(1)  Oriental  Jewish  schools. 

(2)  The  Department   of   Synagogue   and   School   Ex- 

tension, 

(3)  Central  Board  of  Talmud  Torahs. 

(4)  National  Radical  Schools. 

(5)  Vaad  Hayeshiboth    (Central   Board   of  Parochial 

Schools). 

(6)  Teachers'  Organizations. 

(7)  Jewish  Teachers'  Institute. 

(b)  Educational  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Edu- 

cation. 

A.    Portuguese  Jewish  School  as  a  TypicaiT  Colonial  School 
Prior  to  1800 

The  history  of  Jewish  education  in  New  York,  prior  to  1840, 
is  the  story  of  one  school,  that  of  the  Portuguese  Jewish  congre- 
gation, Shearith  Israel.  Because  of  the  inhospitable  treatment 
which  the  Jews  were  accorded  in  New  Amsterdam,  their  educa- 
tional activities  were  carried  on  during  the  first  seventy-five  years 
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of  their  sojourn  in  America  in  the  privacy  of  their  own  homes. 
But  with  the  building  of  the  first  synagogue  on  Mill  Street,  in 
1729-1730,  the  question  of  the  Jewish  education  of  the  children 
became  the  concern  of  the  entire  congregation.  We  find  that  one 
year  after  the  dedication  of  the  synagogue,  the  first  Jewish  school 
in  America  was  established.  "On  the  2l8t  of  Nisan,  (first  month) 
the  Tth  day  of  Pesach  (Passover,  (1731)  the  day  of  completing 
the  first  year  of  the  opening  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  made 
codez  [consecrated]  the  Yeshihat  [school]  called  Minhat  Areb, 
in  the  name  of  the  following  gentlemen,  Mossch,  son  of  Sarah  and 
Yahacob,  of  Abraham,  and  of  Mosseh  Mendez  da  Costa,  for  the 
use  of  this  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  and  as  a  Beth  Hamidras 
[house  of  study]  for  the  pupils,  in  conformity  with  the  direction 
to  that  effect  given  by  Jahacob  Mendez  da  Costa  Signior,  residing 
in  London,  to  Messrs.  Mordechay  and  David  Gomez  of  New  York. 
And  may  God  bestow  His  blessing  upon  us.     Amen."  ** 

In  general,  the  characteristics  of  this  school,  the  Yeshibat  Min- 
hat Areb,  from  the  period  of  its  founding  until  1800,  were  those 
of  the  usual  American  colonial  school.  It  was  conducted  entirely 
under  religious  auspices.  The  Hazan  (praeeentor,  rabbi,  or 
reader)  acted  as  school  teacher,  and  the  Farnassim  (trustees) 
served  as  school  inspectors.  At  first  the  curriculum  was  confined 
to  "'the  Hebrew  Language"  or  to  "the  Hebrew."  But  it  soon 
became  a  parochial  school,  in  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  in  which 
both  the  secular  and  the  religious  subjects  were  taught.  In  1755, 
the  Hazan  was  instructed  to  teach  "the  Hebrew,  Spanish,  Eng- 
lish, writting  &  Arithmetick. "  '*  In  1762  Spanish  was  dropped 
from  the  curriculum,  and  the  school  was  called  a  "publick- 
school. " 

The  congregation  soon  became  too  large  for  the  Hazan  to  per- 
form both  his  own  duties  and  the  duties  of  school  teacher.  There 
began,  therefore,  the  differentiation  between  the  school  teacher 
("Eibbi"),  and  the'Hazan,  or  minister  of  the  congregation.    This 

"For  references  1o  the  Shearith  Israel  school,  see  Appcnilix  A:  "Ex- 
trapls  from  Minutes  of  Shearith  Israel  Congregation." 

"•  This  fact  is  of  particular  interost  to  the  student  of  Jewish  education. 
It  contradicts  two  current  notions:  first,  tiiat  the  "Judische  Freisehiite" 
in  Berlin,  1778,  was  the  first  modern  school  wliich  taught  not  only  Jewish, 
but  also  secular  subjects  (Monroe  Cyclopedia  on  "Jewish  Education"); 
and  second,  that  the  Rebecca  Grata  Sunday  School  in  Philadelphia,  1838, 
was  the  first  Jewish  religious  school  in  this  country. 
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differentiation  is  first  noticed  in  1760,  when  the  Parnassim  and 
Elders  of  the  synagogue  wrote  to  England  for  a  teacher.^'  But 
until  1800  the  teacher  was  still  expected  to  act  as  Hazan  whenever 
necessary,  as  well  as  to  perform  sundry  other  duties,  such  as  those 
of  the  Shammas  (sexton). 

The  time  of  instruction  was  at  first  left  entirely  to  the  teacher, 
"either  the  whole  morning  or  the  afternoon  as  he  shall  think  most 
proper,"  But  in  1755  the  Elders  stipulated  that  the  children  "be 
strictly  kept  to  their  learning  from  Nine  to  Twelve  Each  fore- 
noon,  and  from  Two  until  Five  in  the  afternoon," 

The  Yeshibat  Minhat  Areb  was  supported  partly  by  the  tuition 
fees  of  the  pupils  and  partly  by  the  congregation.  In  accordance 
with  prevailing  eustom,  the  tuition  fees  were  paid  both  in  cash 
and  in  kind.  Thus  in  1747,  the  teacher  received  "Eight  Shillings 
pr  quarter  from  Each  child  that  comes  to  Said  school,  and  one 
Load  Wood  Yearly  from  Each  child."  But  the  school  also  made 
provision  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  teacher  was  required 
to  "Teach  such  children  Gratis  that  Cant  afford  Payment." 
(1747). 

At  first  the  Hazan,  as  teacher,  received  no  extra  remuneration 
for  his  school  duties  beyond  that  derived  from  the  tuition  fees 
of  those  pupils  who  were  able  to  pay  the  "Eight  Shillings  pr 
quarter  and  one  Load  Wood  Yearly. ' '  It  then  became  customary 
to  add  to  his  salary,  in  order  to  compensate  liim  for  the  extra 
duties  of  school  keeping.  The  first  salary,  in  1760,  consisted  of 
forty  pounds  per  annum,  drawn  from  the  charity  funds  of  the 
congregation.  It  was  made  up  by  deducting  twenty  pounds  from 
the  Kazan's  salary  and  "the  other  Twenty  Pounds  to  be  Paid  out 
of  the  Sedaka  (charity  funds),"  But  these  were  not  the  only 
sources  of  the  teaeher's  salary.  In  1762,  the  congregation  allowed 
the  rabbi  (teacher)  "Twenty  Pounds  pr  annum,  with  the  liberty 
of  having  offerings  made  him  in  Synagogue."  He  seems  also  to 
have  received  free  rental  as  part  of  his  salary. 

In  the  stormy  days  of  the  Revolution,  when  the  entire  congre- 
gation removed  to  Philadelphia,  the  school  of  the  congregation 
was  temporarily  discontinued.     But  with  their  return  to  New 


"As  IloUand  ami  England  were  the  "homelands"  of  the  early  Jewish 
settlers  in  America,  the  sending  to  England  for  a  teacher,  accords  fully 
with  the  euatomary  eolnnial  dependence  for  cultural  aid  upon  Europe. 
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York,  the  religious  education  of  their  chiidren  again  began  to 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  Portuguese  Jews,  and  the  religious 
school  of  the  Shearith  Israel  ■Congregation  was  recpened. 

B.    The  Portuguese  Jewish  School  as  a  Part  of  the 

Common  School  System 

1800-1840 

At  the  very  beginning  of  the  century,  the  Yeshibat  Minhat 
Areh  was  reorganized  as  the  Polonies  Talnuid  Torah,  and  has 
continued  under  this  name  up  to  the  present  (1918).  "In  the 
Common  Year  1800,  Meyer  Polony,  a  native  of  Poland  died  in 
New  York,  and  bequeathed  to  the  Congregation  the  Sum  of  $900; 
the  interest  to  be  applied  towards  the  establishment  of  a  Hebrew 
School."" 

This  school  continued  as  a  parochial  school,  and  cJHisidereci 
itself  as  a  regular  part  of  the  Common  School  System.  When  the 
New  York  State  legislature,  in  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century, 
was  pursuing  the  policy  of  subsidizing  existing  schools,  the  school 
of  the  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  also  made  application  for 
funds.  On  January  3, 1811,  a  memorial  was  sent  to  Mayor  DeWitt 
Clinton,  to  be  presented  by  him  to  the  legislature,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  "the  same  confidence  and  encouragement  which  has 
been  exhibited  to  others,"  Evidently  a  similar  memorial  had 
been  previously  sent  directly  to  the  legislature,  but  had  not  been 
acted  upon.  On  April  22,  1811,  the  trustees  of  the  congregation 
received  the  communication  from  the  Mayor,  enclosing  the  section 
of  an  act  which  had  passed  the  legislature  for  their  benefit.  This 
act  niade  it  "lawful  for  the  Mayor,  Alderman  and  Commonalities 
of  the  City  of  New  York,  to  pay  to  the  trustees  of  Shearith  Israel 
in  the  City  of  New  York,  the  like  sum  as  was  paid  to  the  other 

religious  Congregations  respectively "  '*    The  first  amount 

thus  received  by  the  congregation  from  the  state  funds,  was 
$1,565.78,  "for  the  purpose  of  instructing  poor  children  in  the 
most  useful  branches  of  common  education,  in  conformity  to  the 


"Proc.  Am.  Jew  Hist.  Sop.  Vol.  XXVII— 215   (Ifllli). 

"Cf.  Minutes  of  Congregation  Shearith  Israel  (April  22,  1811),  in 
Appendix  A.  Alao  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  34th  session,  April  9, 
1811,  Volume  VI,  pp.  333-334. 
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conjunctions  contained  in  an  act  directing  the  certain  moneys  to 
be  applied  for  the  use  of  free  schools  in  New  York  City."  It  is 
not  known  whether  this  grant  was  repeated  during  the  following 
years. 

Influenced  by  the  receipt  of  the  state  funds,  the  congregation 
Shearith  Israel  attempted  to  reorganize  its  school  so  as  "to  abolish 
the  present  stipulated  prices  for  the  admission  of  scholars,  to 
remove  the  school  to  a  more  central  situation,  and  to  admit  all 
applicants  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,  above  5  years"  (1811).'" 
For  this  purpose  the  bequest  of  Meyer  Polonies  was  added  to  the 
state  subsidy,  and  the  interest  arising  from  these  combined  funds 
were  to  be  used  in  reorganizing  the  school.^^  But  evidently  the 
funds  did  not  suffice  for  converting  the  Polonies  Talmud  Torah 
into  a  communal  free  school,  for  we  find  that  the  charity  aspect 
of  the  school  was  soon  limited  to  the  "tuition  of  10  free  pupils 
in  Hebrew  and  English,  from  the  age  of  five  until  thirteen,"  ^nd 
that  "the  teacher  had  the  privilege  to  increase  the  number  of 
scholars  not  to  exceed  forty,  on  terms  as  he  may  be  able  to  agree 
upon  with  the  parents  and  guardians  (1812)." 

Tn  the  first  quarter  of  the  19th  century  the  school  was  known 
as  a  "Hebrew  and  English  School"  (1812).  The  curriculum 
still  consisted  of  English,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and 
Hebrew,  taught  "in  the  usual  manner  as  heretofore  by  a  congre- 
gational teacher"  (1812).  Later  we  find  that  geography  is 
included  as  a  subject  in  the  curriculum.  The  only  reference  to 
special  method  consisted  in  stipulating  that  the  "translation  of 
the  Hebrew  and  the  instruction  of  the  service  of  the  synagogue 
is  to  be  according  to  the  order  of  the  Portuguese  Jews"  (1821), 
which  means,  in  accordance  with  the  Sephardic  (Spanish)  ritual. 
As  for  school  equipment,  the  teacher  was  "to  provide  the  neces- 
sary stationery  and  fuel,"  and  "the  parents  and  guardians  of 
th     h   d  p       d  and   p        gb    k       (  8  2) 
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the  trustees  had  refused  to  "furnish  scholars  with  any  article  of 
stationery  except  ink"  (1808).  One  of  the  interesting  duties 
imposed  upon  the  teacher,  was  not  to  permit  his  scholars  "to  riot 
or  make  a  noise  in  the  synagogue  yard,  or  about  the  premises,  or 
in  any  maimer  to  disturb  the  neighbors"  (1822). 

The  practice  during  this  period  was  to  have  individual  teachers 
apply  for  the  privilege  of  keeping  school  in  the  vestry  rooms  of  ■ 
the  coufrregation.  But  the  Polonies  Talmud  Torah  was  not  par- 
ticularly successful.  Tt  was  frequently  disbanded  antl  aj^ain 
reorganized.  At  one  time  there  were  only  "one  paid  scholar  and 
five  free  scholars"  (1821).  One  of  the  teachers  during  this  time 
was  informed  that  "no  disposition  exists  on  the  part  of  families 
to  send  their  children  to  the  school  under  his  superintendence" 
(1821).  There  were  several  reasons  for  this  lack  of  sueces,s. 
Because  of  the  stationary  size  of  the  coiigregation,  the  religious 
school  was  naturally  also  small.  Besides  this  normal  limitation 
the  custom  prevailed  among  the  wealthier  members  of  the  con- 
gregation of  sending  their  children  to  be  educated  by  private 
teachers  or  in  the  existing  Jewish  boarding  schools.**  On  the 
whole,  this  school  did  not  play  a  significant  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  education.*^ 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  period,  the  financial  grants  which 
religious  schools  had  been  receiving  from  the  state  ceased.  In  1825 
the  Common  Council  of  New  York,  as  a  result  of  the  c()ntrovers,\' 
between  the  Free  School  Association  and  the  Beth-El  Baptist 
Church,  ordered  that  the  Common  School  Fund  be  no  longer  dis- 
tributed to  any  religious  society.  When  the  Roman  Catholic 
Societies  applied  again  in  1840  for  permission  to  use  the  school 
funds  "the  Hebrew  Congregation  on  Crosby  Street"  joined  in 


"See  bdoiv,  page  40. 

"  The  irregularity  and  the  small  size  of  the  school  are  reflected  in  a  stale- 
mcnt  made  somewhat  later  in  the  Asmonean,  a  New  York  Jewish  weekly, 
in  1850.  The  editor,  in  referring  to  Jewish  schools,  writes:  "It  is  said 
that  one  of  the  oldest  congregations  in  this  city  has  long  had  an  organiza- 
tion termed  an  educational  fund,  which  in  the  accumulation  of  years, 
amounts  to  over  $10,000;  but  of  its  expenditures  for  scholastic  purposes 
or  of  its  educational  contributions  we  have  no  knowledge. ' '  Again :  ' '  There 
is  one  congregation  that  has  a  fund  purposely  gathered  for  religious  educa- 
tion. The  congregation  ia  either  not  using  it  at  all,  or  using  it  for  other 
purposes.  Many  have  even  forgotten  that  this  congregation  has  such  n 
fund."     Cf;   Asmonean,  March  15,  1850. 
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the  petition.'*  Tlie  petition  failed,  but  tlie  immediate  outcome  of 
it  was  that  eommoii  school  education  was  taken  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  "Public  School  Society,"  and  the  Board  of  Education  for 
New  York  City  was  established  in  1842. 

During  this  pei'iod  the  slow  evolution  of  the  school  from  its 
parochial  form  into  that  of  a  supplementary  school  for  I'eligious 
instruction  only,  was  becoming  more  and  more  evident,  in  the 
first  place,  the  time  of  instruction  was  limited  to  three  times  per 
week,  on  afternoons  only.  The  agreement  with  the  teacher  in 
182;-{  mentioned  merely  that  he  shall  "teach  the  Hebrew  laii- 
fruajje,  thereby  offering  the  means  of  acquiring  and  diffusing  a 
better  knowledge  of  our  holy  religion  and  its  divine  precepts." 
In  1829  he  was  required  to  teach  "the  Hebrew,  and  to  give  the 
scholars  the  necessary  instruction  in  relation  to  their  duties  as 
Ychmlim"  (Jews).  An  indication  of  the  recognition  of  the  claim 
of  secular  schooling  is  afforded  in  1833,  when  the  "Society  for 
the  Education  of  Poor  Children  and  Relief  of  Indigent  Persons 
of  -Jewish  Persuasion,"  asked  the  trustees  of  the  Polonies  Talmud 
Torah,  that  the  teacher  "shall  teach  the  orphans  under  the  care 
of  this  society ;  he  having  refused  to  teach  them  on  Sundays, 
unless  they  attended  the  other  days  when  the  school  was  opened, 
and  which  they  were  precluded  from  doing  by  their  English 
studies."  The  teacher  was  ordered  to  do  so.  Somewhat  later,  in 
1845,  an  agreement  was  worked  out  witli  the  same  society  to  con- 
duct tlie  school  under  combined  auspices.  It  is  significant  that 
the  purpose  of  the  reorganized  stjiool  was  to  be  "instruction  in 
the  Hebrew  language  only."  One  of  the  school  rules  specified 
that  "children  must  be  six  and  over,  and  able  to  read  and  write 
English"  (1845).  Sessions  were  conducted  on  Sundays  from  9 
to  1  and  on  Tuesday  and  Thursday  afternoons. 

This  tendency  toward  supplementary  Jewish  education  can  also 
be  seen  in  the  fact  that  during  this  period  the  Ladies'  Association 
of  the  congregation,  whose  purpose  was  "the  general  instruction 
of  children  of  the  Jewish  persuasion,"  began  to  conduct  their 
Afternoon-and-Sunday  school,  (which  is  now  the  Columbia  Relig- 


=■€£.  PHlmc  :  "The  New  York  Public  School,"  pnge  96.  But  I  Imvp 
not  been  able  to  verify  this  atatement  either  in  the  leeorrls  of  the  New 
Yiirk  Common  Council,  or  in  the  Reports  ot  the  Board  of  Education,  or 
in  thp  minutes  of  (he  Congregation, 
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ious  and  Industrial  School  for  Girls).  It  was  not  until  somewhat 
later,  (1856),  however,  that  the  parochial  school  idea  was  officially 
rejected  by  the  Shearith  Israel  Congregation. 

C.    German  Congregational  Day  Schools 
1840-1855 

While  the  German  Jews  began  to  organize  their  religious  life 
in  this  country  as  early  as  1824,*'  it  was  not  until  1842  that  the 
first  of  their  schools  was  established.  In  this  year  the  first 
German-Jewish  congregation  in  New  York,  the  E'nai  Jeshurun 
Congregation  on  Elm  Street,  opened  a  school  called  "The  New 
York  Talmud  Torah  and  Hebrew  Institute."  The  aim  of  the 
school  was  "to  give  an  elementary  English  education,  and  formal 
instruction  in  Hebrew  and  religion."  "^  It  began  with  only  eight 
pupils,  and  the  curriculum  was  that  of  the  ordinary  parochial 
school  of  the  time,  including  both  English  and  Hebrew  studies. 
It  was  intended  for  the  children  of  members  only,  although  the 
expenses  were  met  entirely  by  the  congregation.  Following  upon 
the  organization  of  this  school,  two  congregations  opened  relig- 
ious schools  simultaneously,  in  1845.  The  "Immanuel"  con- 
gregation {now  Temple  Emanu-El  at  43rd  Street  and  Fifth 
Avenue,  then  at  66  Chrystie  Street),  opened  its  religious  "El- 
ementary" school  on  June  2,  1845.*'  The  school  of  the  "Anshi 
Chasid"  congregation,  (now  one  of  the  constituent  congregations 
of  Temple  Beth-El,  76th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue,  then  at  Henry 
Street),  began  its  sessions  on  the  7th  of  July  of  the  same  year.** 
Both  of  these  schools  were  parochial  schools.  Other  congrega- 
tions followed  with  the  organization  of  similar  Jewish  day 
schools. 

The  Talmud  Torah  and  Hebrew  Institute  of  the  B'nai  Jeshu- 
run Congregation  is  typical,  and  a  description  of  its  organization 
and  management  is  applicable  to  the  other  schools  as  well.  In 
1850,  with  the  removal  of  this  congregation  to  Greene  Street,  the 
"New  York  Talmud  Torah  and  Hebrew  Institute"  was  reor- 

"  See  above,  page  32. 

"Occident,  I-  1;    107. 

"Stern:    "History  of  Temple  Emanu-El,"  p.  20  and  21. 

"Oeeident  Til -5:   262. 
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ganizud.  A  committee  was  appointed  "for  the  purpose  of  matur- 
ing a  plan  for  founding  a  public  school. ' '  The  committee  brought 
in  a  comprehensive  report,*'  reviewing  the  Jewish  educational 
situation  in  New  York  at  the  time,  and  suggesting  the  formation 
of  a  day  school  for  boys,  in  which  "Hebrew,  English  and  the 
classical  languages  shall  be  parts  of  the  curriculum,"  They  also 
suggested  the  establishment  of  a  self-supporting  school  for  young 
ladies.  The  school  was  opened  in  December  1852,  and  the  cur- 
riculum included:  "(1)  Hebrew  Studies:  reading,  writing, 
grammar,  translation,  prayers,  scriptures  and  Bible  history; 
(2)  English  Studies:  reading,  writing,  ciphering,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  arithmetic,  composition  and  elocution;  (3) 
needlework  for  girls;  (4)  (by  special  arrangement)  Spanish, 
German,  algebra,  drawing  and  the  Latin  classics. '  '*•  The  school 
was  designed  to  be  as  nearly  self-supporting  as  possible,  and  a 
graduated  scale  of  tuition  fees  was  charged  to  the  pupils.  Dur- 
ing this  period  the  practice  of  the  confirmation  of  Jewish  chil- 
dren began  in  the  United  States.  It  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Max 
Lilienthal,  at  the  Anshe  Chesed  congregation  in  1846."  "Every 
boy  of  twelve  and  every  girl  of  eleven  is  to  receive  religious 
instruction  from  the  Chief  Rabbi  himself  from  Chanukah  (Feast 
of  Lights)  to  Sbabuoth  (Pentecost).  The  instruction  is  to  be  in 
religion  in  general,  Jewish  creed  and  revelations,  immortality 
of  the  soul  and  the  thirteen  creeds.  On  Shabuoth  the  children 
are  to  be  publicly  examined."*^  The  confirmation  ceremony  was 
originally  not  intended  to  interfere,  however,  with  the  traditional 
rite  of  Bar  Mitzvah.** 

Practically  all  of  the  instruction  in  the  congregational  day 
schools  was  of  an  elementary  nature.  The  only  reference  to 
secondary  instruction  during  this  period  occurs  in  the  curriculum 
of  the  "Cheder  Reshit  Hochma"  (lit.  School  for  the  Beginning 


I,  Frb.  15,  1850. 

*°  Aemonean,  Nov.  26,  1852. 

" Philipsoii;     "Max   Lilienthal,"   page   f 

"  Occident,  Feb.  1847, 

"The  Bar  Mitzvah  {"son  of  command,  r 
traditional  of  initiating  the  Jewish  hoy  ai 
Jewish  community  upon  his  becoming  thirteen  years  of  age.  The 
consists  in  calling  up  the  boy  for  the  first  time  to  the  reading  of  tl 
as  a  newly  admitted  member  of  the  Jewish  community. 
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of  Wisdom)  which  was  the  school  of  the  B  'nai  Israel  Confjrega- 
tion.  This  curriculum  included  "Chaldean  Talmud,  and  Pos- 
sekim"**  (rabbinic  commentaries  and  decisions).  To  what  ex- 
tent this  expressed  simply  the  pious  wishes  of  its  founders  we 
do  not  know.  Its  teacher,  Mr.  S.  C.  Noot,  is  supposed  to  have 
"introduced  the  actual  speaking  of  Hebrew  in  his  school,"  as 
early  as  1841.« 

The  adherence  of  the  German  Jewish  congregationSj  at  this 
time,  to  their  native  German  as  the  language  of  the  school  and 
the  pulpit,  may  be  learned  from  an  interesting  advertisement 
printed  in  German.  This  advertisement  asked  for  a  teacher,  and 
specified  that  "in  Lehrerfaehe  ist  die  Fahigkeit  erforderlich  den 
Unterrieht  in  der  Religion,  im  Hebraischen,  in  der  deutschen 
Sprache,  und  im  Rechnen,  mit  Anwendung  der  englischen  Mun- 
dart,  erteilen  zu  koniien."*'  This  advertisemen  is  later  repeated 
in  English,  as:  "Wanted  by  Emanu-El  Congregation,  a  teacher, 
competent  in  English,  Hebrew  and  German."*'  The  custom  of 
teaching  German  continued  in  some  congregations  for  a  long 
time,  although  it  was  soon  eliminated  as  the  language  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  classrooms  of  the  most  important  German  Jewish 
schools. 

While  most  of  these  early  parochial  schools  were  situated  in 
vestry  rooms  of  the  congregations,  the  practice  began  at  this  time 
of  erecting  special  buildings  for  religious  school  purposes.  The 
first  of  these  buildings  is  that  of  the  School  of  Shaarey  Zedek 
Congregation,  which  called  itself  the  "National  Hebrew 
School  "*"  The  dedication  of  this  building  is  referred  to  as  "the 
first  consecratmn  of  a  school  house  by  Israelites  of  this  city."*^ 
It  was  situated  on  Henry  Street,  and  is  described  as  "an  unpre- 
tendmg  but  solid  building  of  brick,  erected  at  the  cost  of  $4,000 
and  bemg  thiee  stories  in  height;  having  one  long  room  on  the 
ground  flooi  and  four  rooms  above." 

"Occident    bept    1S47,  Vol  V-(i:   317. 
"Occident    Apiil    1852,  Vol.  X-lr   157. 
"  A«<mo(iean   Mireh  26,  1853,  p.  233. 
"  \amonean,  August  27,  1852. 
"  l-ononcan,  VI    22,  &  VIII  - 17. 
"  Asmoncan,  December  !),  1S53, 
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D.  Private  Jewish  Boarding  Schools 
*  the  congregational  day  schools,  there  also  arose  during 
this  period  a  number  of  private  Jewish  boarding  schools,  which 
were  attended  especially  by  children  of  the  wealthier  parents. 
The  most  famous  of  these  private  schools  is  that  organized  by  Dr. 
Max  Lilienthal,  one  of  the  early  leaders  of  Reform  Judaism  in 
America.^"  It  grew  out  of  his  educational  efforts  during  the 
period  when  he  officiated  as  rabbi  of  the  three  combined  German 
Jewish  congregations  in  Now  York  (Anshe  Chesed,  Shaarey 
Shomayim  and  Hodeph  Sholom).  His  aim  was  "to  establish  a 
union  school  of  the  three  united  synagogues."  The  school  was 
organized  in  1847.*'  After  retiring  from  his  position  as  rabbi  of 
the  three  congregations  in  1850,  he  devoted  his  creative  energies 
to  the  development  of  this  "Day  School  for  Jewish  Young 
Gentlemen,"  It  was  known  as  the  Hebrew  Union  School  No.  1, 
probably  intended  as  the  first  of  a  series  of  similar  schools.  It 
was  situated  at  307  East  10th  Street,  in  "a  large  handsome 
house,  fronting  on  Tompkin's  Square."  The  school  was  very 
highly  praised  by  many  parents.'^  Students  came  to  it  from  all 
over  the  country,  even  as  far  as  St.  Louis  and  New  Orleans,  A 
ilescriptiom  of  the  school  at  the  time  of  its  organization  gives  an 
insight  into  the  content  and  aims  of  Jewish  education  during 
this  period. 

"The  school  embraces  an  extensive  system  of  education,  and 
looks  to  the  establishment  of  an  elementary  school  divided  into 
two  classes,  and  a  mercantile  and  polytechnic,  divided  into  three, 
only  such  classes  to  be  established  in  the  beginning  as  are  abso- 
lutely required,  and  are  within  the  reach  of  the  funds.  The 
principal  languages  to  be  taught  are  the  Hebrew  and  the  English, 
not  the  German,  although  nearly  all  the  children  likely  to  be 
obtained  for  the  present,  are  either  natives  of  Europe,  or  children 
of  emigrants.  Only  in  the  polytechnic  department  is  German  to 
be  a  branch  of  study,  by  which  means  the  children  are  at  first  to 
be  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  language  of  the  country,  and  then 

"See:     Philipson,  David:    "Max  Lilipiithal,"  1S15. 
=' Occident  V:  274  (Aug.  1847}. 

oidecai  M.   Noah,  in  Occident 
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to  be  instructed  how  to  keep  up  a  eonnexion  with  the  land  of 
their  immediate  progenitors.  The  earlier  brandies  of  an  English 
education  are  to  be  taught,  together  with  religion,  Bible  and 
Commentary,  Mishna  and  Talmud.  The  government  is  to  be  as 
much  as  possible  paternal,  and  corporal  punishment  is  to  be 
avoided.  Children  will  be  admitted  into  the  elementary  school 
at  five  years,  and  each  class  is  to  last  one  year  and  one-half. 
Girls  are  to  be  taught  needlework  during  the  hours  that  they  are 
not  engaged  in  the  studies  suited  for  the  male  sex  chiefly.  The 
entire  plan  comprises  a  system  of  thorough  education,  and 
reaches  in  fact  a  high  school  of  a  very  comprehensive  kind."'* 
French  and  German  were  also  taught.  It  is  possible  that  some 
form  of  the  natural  method  in  teaching  languages  was  used  in 
this  school,  for  "scholars  were  requested  to  converse  in  English, 
German  and  French  with  their  respective  teachers."** 

A  similar  school  was  that  of  the  Misses  PaJlaches.  It  began  as 
early  as  1841,  as  a  "School  for  Young  Ladies,"  and  was  particu- 
larly patronized  by  the  Portuguese  Congregation,  Shearith 
Israel,  which  sometimes  offered  the  vestry  rooms  of  the  synagogue 
for  the  examination  of  its  pupils  (1843).  A  number  of  other 
schools  of  like  nature  are  referred  to  in  the  magazine  literature 
of  this  period." 

E.    The  RrsE  of  the  Jewish  Sund.w  School 


But  the  Jewish  parochial  school,  whether  conducted  under 
synagogue  or  under  private  auspices,  was  doomed.  Beginning 
with  the  second  half  of  the  19th  century,  the  day  schools  were 
disbanded  by  one  congregation  after  another.  The  German  Jewish 
congregations  substituted  the  Sunday  schools  in  their  stead,  and 
the  Portuguese  congregation  reorganized  its  school  as  an  after- 
noon supplementary  weekday  school. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  the  first  Jewish  Sunday  school 
in  the  country  was  that  opened  in  Philadelphia  on  March  4tb, 

"  Occident  V  -  316. 
"  Asmonean  XII  -  25. 

"  Frequently   recurring  advertiaempnts   of  private  Jewish   teachers  indi- 

..*.,  »T,^» ...T.  .u.  r.... ...j  jj^g  German  Jews,  home  instnic- 
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1838,  in  connection  with  the  Mikveh  Israel  (Hope  of  Israel) 
Congregation.^*  It  was  organized  as  a  "benevolent"  school  by  a 
Jewish  woman,  Rebeeea  Gratz,  and  was  conducted  and  taught  by- 
women.  Aided  by  the  influential  rabbi  of  Philadelphia,  Rabbi 
Isaac  Leeser,  these  large-hearted  Jewish  women  extended  the 
Jewish  Sunday  school  movement  to  other  cities  of  the  United 
States.*' 

The  growth  of  the  Jewish  Sunday  school  movement  was 
hastened  by  two  forces.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  aided  and 
stimulated  by  the  example  of  the  American  Sunday  School 
Union.  The  American  Sunday  school  movement  began  in  Phila- 
delphia, about  1791,  and  culminated  in  that  city  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union  in  1824.**  It  was  not 
by  accident,  therefore,  that  fourteen  years  later,  the  first  Jewish 
Sunday  school  was  opened  in  the  same  city.  The  Jews  were 
aecustome'd  to  the  Sunday  school  as  the  religious  educational 
institution  of  their  non-Jewish  neighbors,  and  they  therefore 
accepted  it  readily.  The  policies  and  methods  employed  in  the 
Jewish  Sunday  schools  were  in  many  instances  fashioned  very 
consciously  after  the  model  of  the  older  Protestant  organization. 

Another  cause  for  the  wide  popularity  of  the  Sunday  school 
was  the  lessened  importance  of  Hebrew  in  the  Reform  interpreta- 
tion of  Judaism.  As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  Reform  laid 
stress  on  Jewish  ideas  rather  than  on  Jewish  institutions.  The 
synagogue  service  of  the  Reform  temple  soon -changed  fiom  a 
Hebrew  to  an  English  service.  This  change  eliminated  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  study  of  Hebrew,  the  most  dilRcult  subject 
in  the  Jewish  school  curriculum.  The  reduction  of  the  time  of 
instruction  to  Sunday  mornings  only,  did  not,  therefore,  present 
great  obstacles. 

The  first  congregation  to  establish  a  Jewish  Sunday  school  in 
New  York,  was  the  Emanu-El  congregation.  "By  dint  of  great 
exertion,  it  [the  parochial  elementary  school]  was  kept  up  until 
1854,  when  overcome  by  insurmountable  difficulties,  the  under- 


"Moraia:    "Jews  of  Philadelphia,"  pages  140-147 

"  Historically,  there  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  Sundae  school  i 
Bifhmond,  Vii'ginia,  which  was  organized  at  about  tho  same  timp  as  th 
wl>e<;ca  Gratz  School,  was  influenced  by  it,  ot  arose  mdependentlj   of  i 

"Cf.  Brown,  M.  C:  "Sunday  School  Movement  in  the  United  States,' 
Pli.  D.  dissertation,  Columbia,  1912. 
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taking  had  to  be  abandoned.  In  its  place  a  religious  school  was 
instituted,  and  the  Sabbath  and  Sunday  were  set  apart  as  the 
days  deyoted  to  such  instruction. '  '^*  It  was  practically  a  decade, 
however,  before  other  German  Jewish  congregations  began  to  fol- 
low the  example  of  Emanu-El.  On  January  5,  1862,  the  B'nai 
Jeshurun  Congregation  "opened  its  Sunday  school,"  and  by 
1870  practically  all  the  important  German  Jewish  congregations 
had  Sunday  schools  connected  with  them."" 

The  Shear ith  Israel  Congregation  also  abandoned  its  day 
school,  but  did  not  establish  its  present  Sunday  school  until 
almost  twenty  years  later  (1874).  In  1856,  two  years  after  the 
Bmanu-El  Sunday  school  was  organized,  the  congregation  de- 
cided "that  the  present  organization  of  the  Polonies  Talmud 
Torah  school,  as  related  to  the  instruction  both  in  Hebrew  and 
English,  be  discontinued,  and  that  it  be  opened  for  the  instruc- 
tion (without  charge)  in  Hebrew,  to  Kcholai's  attached  to  this 
congregation,  on  every  "Wednesday  afternoon  and  eveiy  Sunday 
morning,  except  on  festivals."  It  thus  became  practically  a 
Talmud  Torah  in  the  modern  sense,  and  has  continued  as  such 
until  the  present  day  (1918).*' 

The  work  of  the  Sunday  school  of  this  period  was  divided  into 
three  branches:  "religion,  Hebrew  language  and  vocal  music." 
The  instruction  was  designed  for  children  of  members  only,  but 
many  congregations  included  "all  persons  of  Jewish  faith  above 
nine  years  of  age." 

The  magazine  literature  of  this  period,  and  the  period  follow- 
ing (1865-1881),  is  expressive  of  the  sentiment  of  the  community 
towards  the  Jewish  Sunday  schools.  At  first  the  general  senti- 
ment was  that  of  appreciation  and  encouragement,  but  it  slowly 
changed  to  frequent  expressions  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  work 
and  management  of  these  schools.  Two  complaints  were  fre- 
quently reiterated.  The  first  was  directed  against  the  volunteer 
system  of  teaching,  which  permitted  young  boys  and  girls,  them- 
selves but  recently  confirmed,  to  teach  their  younger  brothers  and 

"Stem:    "History  of  Tompk  Eiiumu-Kl." 

"■Somp  of  them  also  conlinned  their  "Talmud  Torahs"  with  sessions  on 
one  or  two  aftornooiis  si  week ;  but  these  were  seeouilary  to  the  Sunday 
schools. 

*' It  noiv  holds  sessions,  liowever,  only -on  Wcilnes<iny  afteruooiis,  anil 
Sundays. 
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sisters."-  The  second  complaint  dealt  with  the  continued  diminu- 
tion of  the  importance  of  Hebrew  in  the  curriculum.  Owing  to 
llie  marlied  decrease  in  the  time  of  instruction  less  time  and  at- 
tention could  be  paid  to  the  study  of  Hebrew,  and  the  standard  in 
iiiont  Sunday  schools  decreased  to  the  degree  of  merely  requiring 
sufficient  ability  to  read  Hebrew  mechanically  in  order  to  follow 
the  short  synagogue  service,  and  to  understand  some  of  the  more 
simple  prayers  and  responsa. 

V.    Development  ok  Jewish  "Mission  Schools'' 
18G.-^-1881 

liesides  the  religious  schools  for  the  children  of  their  own 
members,  the  German  Jewish  congregations  were  also  instrumen- 
tal ill  the  establishment  of  Jewish  schools  for  the  children  o£  the 
poor.  These  schools  were  called  "Mission  Schools."  Their 
functions  were:  (1)  "to  teach  morality,  and  to  exert  a  retining 
influence  upon  the  Jewish  children  on  the  East  Side"'*;  and  (2) 
to  counteract  the  work  of  the  Christian  missionaries. 

The  first  of  these  philanthropic  educational  societies  has 
already  been  referred  to  (1833),"*  as  the  "Society  for  the  Educa- 
tion of  Poor  Children  and  the  Relief  of  Indigent  Persons  of 
■T<'wish  Persuasion."  Many  of  the  wealthy  congregations  alsi) 
I'stablished  religious  schools  for  the  education  of  poor  children. 
I'artieularly  was  this  true  of  the  sisterhoods  of  the  congregations 
and  later  also  of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women.  But  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  "mission  schools"  were  those  organiiied 
liy  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association. 

Hebrew  Fkee  School  Association 

in  the  spring  of  1864  a  number  of  Christian  mission  schools 
p     ed    n        gh  orhood     wl         la  ge        mb  f     oo 

fa  esl         Ter  rw  ebff 
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confectionery  and  clothing  to  attend  classes  ostensibly  for  in- 
struction in  the  Hebrew  language,  but  they  were  in  reality 
"nurseries  of  Christian  teaching."**  In  May  of  that  year,  there- 
fore, "an  important  meeting  of  presidents  and  trustees  of  our 
city  congregations  was  held  at  the  Clinton  Street  Synagogue, 
for  the  purpose  of  cheeking  the  influence  of  the  mission  school 
which  called  itself  'Free  Hebrew  School,'  and  has  an  attendance 
of  200  children.  These  children  attend  church  regularly,  and  a 
few  have  actually  been  baptized.""^  The  trustees  resolved  to 
create  an  adequate  fund  for  the  support  of  Jewish  religious 
schools,  to  counteract  the  activities  of  these  missionaries,  and  to 
appoint  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  one  from  each  congregation, 
who  should  have  charge  of  the  management  of  such  schools  as 
were  to  be  organized.  The  first  school,  located  at  42  Avenue  C, 
near  5th  Street,  was  opened  in  June,  1865,  as  "a  Hebrew  and 
English  school."  It  evidently  supplied  a  much  felt  need,  for  in 
rapid  succession  other  schools  were  opened,  at  6th  Avenue  near 
8th  St.,  Bayard  St.,  Chrystie  St.,  29th  St.,  44th  St.,  5th  St.,  36th 
St.,  92nd  St.,  and  East  Broadway.  Besides  these  schools,  several 
congregations  offered  their  vestry  rooms  for  the  use  of  the 
Hebrew  Free  School  Association. 

But  while  the  schools  were  very  popular  among  the  poorer 
classes  for  whom  they  were  intended,  they  were  constantly  labor- 
ing under  the  diificulty  of  inadequate  support.  Aside  from  the 
indifference  of  a  part  of  the  Jewish  public  to  the  problem  which 
the  Hebrew  Free  Schools  were  trying  to  meet,  there  were  also 
many  who  objected  strenuously  to  its  "sectarian  influence,"  espe- 
cially to  Hebrew  Free  School  No,  1,  which  was  conducted  as  a 
parochial  school.  The  charge  of  conducting  parochial  schools  was 
made  against  the  Association,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  all  its  other 
schools  were  supplementary  afternoon  schools.  The  question  of 
abolishing  the  parochial  arrangement  in  Hebrew  Free  School 
No.  1  was  raised  again  and  again,"  but  due  to  the  fact  that  "the 
parents  of  the  children  wanted  them  at  home  after  3 :00  o'clock" 
and  also  "insisted  upon  the  teaching  of  German  in  these 
schools,"*^  it  was  not  until  1875  that  this  school  too  was  con- 


"  Souvenir  Book,  Educational  Aliianee  Fair,  1895,  page  42. 

"Occident  XXn-2:  03,  &  XXV  -  3  :   157. 

"  Messenger,  XXX  -  23. 

"  Messenger,  December  11,  1868. 
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verted  into  an  afternoon  school.  But  the  reputation  for  support- 
ing parochial  schools  clung  to  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Associa- 
tion for  some  time,  eveu  as  late  as  1894,  after  they  had  publicly 
insisted  that  all  their  pupils  must  attend  the  public  schools.** 

Beginning  with  1869,  the  Association  received  subsidies  from 
the  state  and  from  the  city,  as  a  charitable  institution;  for  be- 
sides religious  instruction,  many  of  the  children  were  also 
provided  with  food,  clothing,  and  industrial  training.  Similar 
{trants  were  repeated  in  subsequent  years.''''  But  the  financial 
difficulty  still  persisted,  and  the  Association  had  to  replenish  its 
treasury  frequently  by  conducting  charity  balls,  benefit  theatre 
performances,  and  entertainments.  The  average  expense  per 
pupil  is  variously  quoted  as  from  $6.00  to  $24.00  per  annum. 
Several  times  during  the  history  of  the  Association,  some  of  its 
schools  had  to  be  closed  temporarily  because  of  the  lack  of  funds. 

The  conduct  of  each  school  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Discipline 
Committee.  Sessions  were  conducted  daily  (except  on  Fridays 
and  Saturdays)  from  4  to  6  p.  m.,  and  on  Sunday  from  9  a.  m. 
to  12  m.  The  subjects  taught  were  Hebrew  (reading,  spelling, 
Iranslation  and  grammar),  religion,  and  Bible  history."^  Later, 
singing  and  sewing  were  added, '^  and  also  "composition"  in 
Jewish  history. '''  The  examinations  and  confirmation  exercises 
of  the  Hebrew  Free  Schools  were  well  advertised,  and  became 
important  occasions  each  year.  During  these  exercises  a  great 
many  prizes  were  distributed,  at  one  time  as  many  as  50  prizes 
being  mentioned.'* 

At  best  the  education  given  in  these  schools  was  meagre.  The 
<liffieulty  was  ascribed  to  the  indifference  of  the  parents  who 
"think  that  six  or  twelve  months  education  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient, prior  to  their  children  going  into  trade."  But  the 
association  also  made  the  first  attempt  to  provide   secondary 

'^Ameriean  Hebrew,  LVI-8:   248. 

"Ill  thfi  Rfiport  of  the  Committee  on  Political  Reform  of  the  Union 
I'l'aguc  Club,  Feb.  23,  1872,  entitled  "Sectarian  Appropriations  of  Public 
ironey  and  Property,"  p.  13,  it  is  stated  that  the  Association  received  a 
total  of  $2,260.00  from  the  city  in  1809;  $5,515.00  in  1870;  and  $3,892.00 
in  1S71. 

"Messenger  XXXIV -23. 

"  American  Hebrew  VI  -  4. 

"American  Hebrew  XIII  ■  5, 

"  Minutes  of  H.  F.  8.  A.,  June   3,   1883. 
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Jewish  education.  lu  1874  the  Association  formed  higher  ciaases 
for  the  reading  of  Hebrew,  in  which  the  more  advanced  pupils 
were  instructed  twice  a  week  in  Hebrew,  Grammar,  Pentateuch 
and  Rashi  (commentary)."  These  were  known  as  the  Collegiate 
Classes.  They  were  later  merged  with  the  Preparatory  School  of 
Temple  Emanu-El,  conducted  by  Rabbi  Gustav  Gottheil  for  the 
purpose  of  training  American  i-abbis  and  teachers.  Some  of  the 
graduates  were  given  the  opportunity  of  teaching  in  the  Hebrew 
Free  Schools. 

About  this  time  questions  of  Orthodoxy  and  Reform  began  to 
agitate  the  deliberations  of  the  Association.  The  reform  members 
on  the  Managing  Board  refused  to  act  with  the  orthodox  mem- 
bers, on  the  ground  that  the  various  synagogues  of  the  city  were 
not  equitably  represented,  and  also  because  old-fashioned  teachers 
and  text  books  were  used  in  the  schools.  The  chief  dissenting 
body  was  Temple  Emanu-El ;  and  its  rabbi,  Dr.  Gottheil,  took  the 
leading  part  in  bringing  about  certain  reforms  in  the  management 
and  instruction  of  the  Hebrew  Free  Schools.''*  A  Committee  on 
Grievances  was  appointed,  and  an  Advisory  Board  of  Ministers 
was  organized,  who  were  to  visit  the  schools  regularly,  and  advise 
as  to  changes  in  curriculum  and  management.  As  a  direct  result 
of  this  reorganization,  the  curriculum  was  modified ;  the  number 
of  days  of  attendance  was  reduced,  and  wherever  possible 
"gentlemen  teachers  were  replaced  by  lady  teachers."^'  A  nor- 
mal school,  known  as  "the  Ladies'  Hebrew  Seminary,"  was 
organized  by  the  Advisory  Board,  in  1882,  and  existed  for  live 
years.  The  purpose  of  this  "seminary"  was  to  supply  teachers 
for  all  the  congregational  schools  in  the  city.''* 

But  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association  did  not  confine  itself 

to  religious  school  work  only.     It  was  from  the  very  beginning 

conceived  as  a  missionary  effort  on  the  part  of  the  wealthier 

■    Jews  to  their   indigent   co-religionists.     The  pupils  were  su|i- 

plied  with  clothing  and  other  necessities,  and  were  frecjuentl) 

"  Compared  to  the  euirieula  of  the  schools  of  the  Eastern  P^iiropp^oi 
Jews,  this  edneatiooal  standard  was   very  low. 

"American  Hebrew  VI  ■  10.  Minutes  of  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Assoi'i 
jilion,  Jm.  27,  1880  &  Feb.   18,  1880. 

"Minutes  of  H.  F.  S.  A.,  Feb.  27,  1SS2. 

"American  Hebrew  XXXIII  ■  6. 
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tiikcii  out  on  excursions.'*    A  number  of  philanthropic  institu- 

lions  were  either  organized  or  supported  by  the  Association. 
The  first  of  these  was  an  industrial  school  for  girls,  opened  in 
1870,  and  continued  until  1894,  when  it  was  transferred  to  the 
Bdueational  Alliance.  The  first  Jewish  kindergarten  was  estab- 
lislictl  by  the  Association  on  Avenue  D,  in  1882,  under  the 
direction  of  lady  directors  connected  with  the  Association.  This 
kiinlerjrarten  was  successful  from  the  start,  and  another  was 
Hooii  added  to  it.  Besides  the  actual  teaching,  a  good  deal  of 
iittention  was  paid  to  the  physical  needs  of  the  kindergarten 
cliildren,  who  were  supplied  with  shoes,  clothing,  "a  warm  meal 
daily"  and  other  necessities. 

"When  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute  for  Boys  was  founded 
ill  1884,  the  Association  contributed  to  its  annual  support, 
assisted  in  its  direction,  and  also  encouraged  the  graduates  of  its 
-schools  to  enter  the  Technical  Institute,  upon  their  leaving  the 
Hebrew  schools.  The  Association  also  conducted,  for  a  number 
of  years,  classes  for  Americanizing  Russian  Jewish  immigrants. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  80 's,  the  need  began  to  be  felt  of  erect- 
in;;  "  a  large  mission  building,  in  which  some  of  the  schools  in 
this  Association,  together  with  other  kindred  charitable  and  edu- 
'■iitional  institutions  might  find  a  suitable  home."  The  sugges- 
tion for  the  construction  of  such  a  building  was  made  in  1885, 
Mini  resulted  in  1890  in  the  construction  of  the  Educational 
Alliance  and  Hebrew  Institute,  East  Broadway  corner  Jefferson 
Mtreot,  now  known  as  the  Educational  Alliance.  This  institution 
wan  "an  allmitte  of  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association,  the 
Young  Men's  Hebrew  Association  and  the  Aguilar  Free 
Ijilirary. "  Thereafter,  for  a  period  of  eight  years,  the  work  of 
the  Hebrew  Free  Schools  was  conducted  in  the  new  building,  and 
ill  its  branch  building,  at  624  East  5th  Street.  On  May  1st,  1899, 
Hii  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  State  which  practically 
i'0()rganized  the  Educational  Alliance,  and  effectuated  the  legal 
transfer  of  the  assets  of  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association  to 
tile  new  institution.     The  work  previously  carried  on  by  the 


" The  oxpeiisps  for  tlipse  excursions  «itp  at  first  supplied  hy  the  Associ 
iilion,  (hen  by  the  Sanitary  Comraiasion  of  the  city,  and  later  by  an  organiza 
tii>n  of  the  pupils  themselves.  chOpiI  "Our  Own."     See  Aineriean  Hebrei 
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Association  now  took  the  form  of  the  religious  seliool  of  the 
Educational  Alliance. 

As  an  indication  of  the  influence  and  extent  of  the  work  of  the 
Hebrew  Free  School  Association,  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the 
statement  of  the  committee  appointed  by  the  Educational  Alli- 
ance "On  the  Work  Heretofore  Done  by  the  Hebrew  Free  School 
Association."  "From  a  very  small  beginning,  the  Hebrew  Free 
School  Association  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  the  time 
of  its  amalgamation  with  the  Educational  Alliance,  there  were  in 
its  classes  nearly  3,500  children,  and  nearly  a  thousand  children 
and  as  many  adults  were  attending  the  divine  services  instituted 
by  that  Association.  "^^ 

The  significance  of  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association  in 
the  history  of  Jewish  education  in  New  York,  may  be  summed  up 
as  follows:  (1)  It  was  the  first  organization  to  try  supplementary 
Jewish  education  in  this  country  on  a  large  scale;  (2)  it  was  the 
first  to  experiment  with  secondary  Jewish  education,  and  with 
the  training  of  Jewish  teachers;  (3)  it  opened  the  first  Jewish 
kindergarten  in  this  cityj  (4)  it  popularized  Jewish  education 
for  girls,  among  classes  which  were  then  averse  to  the  training  of 
their  girls,  and  confined  their  Jewish  schooling  to  boys;*'  (5)  it 
was  the  first  attempt  to  communalize  Jewish  education,  by  taking 
it  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  any  particular  congregation.  It  had 
no  lasting  influence,  however,  narrowing  down  finally  to  the 
school  at  the  Educational  Alliance. 

Other  Mission  Schools 

Besides  the  schools  of  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Association, 
there  were  a  good  many  other  "mission  schools."*''  Practically 
every  sisterhood  of  the  more  important  temples,  both  among  the 
German  and  the  Portuguese  Jews,  opened  mission  schools  down 
town.  Later  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women  also  took  part  in  this 
work,  and  attempted  to  centralize  it.  These  schools  were  Sabbath 
and  Sunday  schools.  The  curriculum  consisted  of  biblical  his- 
tory, prayers  and  responsa,  and  "behavior."     Particular  stress 

"Annual  Report  of  Educational  Alliance,  1899, 

"  During  the  latter  part  of  its  existence,  more  than   half  of  its  pupils 
were  girls.     Cf.   Educational   Alliance  Eeport  for   1899. 
"See  Appendix  D:    "Mission  Schools  in  18B6." 
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was  laid  upon  the  dispensing  of  charity  to  the  pupils  of  these 
schools,  and  because  the  hearts  of  the  donors  were  better  than 
their  grasp  of  the  conditions,  this  phase  of  their  work  sometimes 
led  to  abuse.*' 

The  best  known  of  these  schools  was  the  Louis  Downtown 
Sabbath  School,  organized  and  conducted  by  Mrs.  Minnie  D. 
Louis,  a  teacher  of  Temple  Emanu-El.  It  was  opened  in  1880, 
and  its  original  purpose  was  to  hold  exercises  on  Sabbath  after- 
noons, ' '  for  attendance  at  which  it  was  necessary  for  the  children 
to  he  tidy  looking."*'  The  school  was  partly  supported  from 
"a  fund  contributed  every  Sunday  by  the  children  of  Temple 
Emanu-El  Sunday  School."*'  The  program  and  spirit  of  this 
school  are  typical  of  Jewish  mission  schools.  "Instruction  in  the 
Sabbath  School  is  given  on  Saturday  afternoons  from  1  to  4  p.m., 
and  includes  lessons  in  Bible  work,  hygiene,  behavior,  and  sing- 
ing. A  meal  of  bread,  butter  and  milk  is  furnished,  also  a  bath 
and  clothing  for  those  requiring  it."**  Later,  industrial  branches 
were  added,  and  the  school  developed  into  what  is  now  the  He- 
brew Technical  School  for  Girls,  situated  at  Second  Avenue  and 
Fifteenth  Street.  The  Albert  Lucas  Religious  Classes,  organized 
later  (1899),  and  still  in  existence  (1918),  arose  as  a  similar 
"missionary"  effort. 

Somewhat  different  in  oi^anization  but  of  the  same  character, 
were  the  institutional  schools  of  this  period.  The  most  important 
of  these  were  the  religious  school  of  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum 
and  the  mission  school  of  the  United  Hebrew  Charities.  The 
outstanding  figure  in  this  educational  work  was  Mr.  Louis 
Schnabel,  for  many  years  the  Superintendent  of  the  Hebrew 
Orphan  Asylum,  and  the  editor  of  Young  Israel,  "an  illustrated 
monthly  for  young  people,"  (1871-1876). 

G.  ErrORTs  to  Centralize  the  Work  op  the  Jewish  Sunday 
Schools 
In  the  magazine  literature  of  this  period,  the  wish  is  frequently 
expressed  that  the  work  of  the  various  Hebrew  schools  be  unified 
and  centralized,  and  that  some  coordinating  agency  be  estab- 
lished for  this  purpose.    The  first  reference  to  an  attempt  on  the 

""American  Hebrew  Vol.  XLV:   12  "Annual  Meeting  of  Louis  School." 

"Stern:   "History  of  Temple  Emanu-El,"  p.  7t. 

'^American  Hebrew,  VI  -  J3. 

"  American  Hebrew,  Vol.  XXXVIII:  4. 
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part  of  the  Jews  of  New  York  to  centralize  the  work  of  their 
Jewisli  schools,  was  that  made  by  the  B  'nai  Jeshurun  Congrega- 
tion. "In  1846  an  effort  was  made  by  Jews  of  New  York  to 
establish  schools  for  Jewish  children  of  this  city,  under  Die 
patronage  of  the  community.  On  March  22,  1846,  a  conference 
between  the  directors  of  the  Emanu-El  Congregation  and  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Talmud  Torah  and  Hebrew  Institute,  was  held  for 
this  purpose.  After  much  deliberation  the  project  was  considered 
impracticable  by  the  directors  |of  Emanu-Elj  and  tlicy  disconii- 
tenaneed  it."*'^ 

Y.  M.  II.  A.  Examinations 

It  was  not  until  1875  that  any  scrion.s  effort  wa.s  made  to  cen- 
tralize the  work  of  the  Jewish  religious  schools  of  New  York.  In 
that  year  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.  of  this  city  struck  upon  the  idea  of 
holding  annual  competitive  examinations,  in  which  the  pupils  of 
all  the  schools  of  this  city  should  participate.**  But  while  some 
of  the  institutional  schools  and  mission  schools,  as  well  as  some  of 
the  private  schools,  took  part  in  these  examinations,  they  did  not 
receive  the  support  of  the  congregational  schools.  It  was  tiie 
intention  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  these  examinations,  to 
exert  also  some  influence  upon  the  method  of  instruction, ' '  proper 
grading,  selection  of  text  books,"  etc.  The  rules  to  govern  these 
examinations  were  adopted  by  the  representatives  of  the  schools 
themselves.  The  Board  of  Examiners  consisted  of  five  rabbis 
and  teachers,  and  the  examination  was  in  history  and  in  Hebrew. 

But  after  a  few  years  the  experiment  failed,  due  to  the  lack  of 
support  from  the  congregations.  This  was  attributed  to  tlu' 
inability  of  their  pupils  to  meet  the  educational  requirementfi. 
' '  It  was  not  through  indiiference  to  the  value  of  these  competitive 
examinations,  but  rather  because  their  children  get  practically' 
one  day 's  instruction  in  Hebrew  during  the  week. '  ''*'  At  the  third 
competitive  examination  "no  minister  or  trustee  of  synagogues 
was  present."**  The  results  of  the  experiment  are  described  as 
"not  very  satisfactory,  except  in  so  far  as  they  point  out  sonu' 
difficulties  in  Hebrew  education  in  New  York."" 


"Stern;    " History  of  Tpmplo  Em 

"Moaseiigor  H  - 17. 

"  Meaaengor  XXXVII  -  22. 

■*  Messenger  XLI  ■  18. 

"Messenfier   XLIII-22. 
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Hebrew  Sabbath  School  Union 

White  the  effort  to  introduce  competitive  examinations  as  a 
means  of  centralizing  the  work  of  Jewish  schools  failed,  the 
agency  organized  for  this  purpose  by  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  in  Cincinnati,  was  more  successful.  This 
iLinon  of  reform  congregations  came  into  existence  in  ISTA,  and 
one  of  its  first  concerns  was  naturally  to  aid  the  religious  schools 
of  the  congregations  affiliated  with  it.  At  its  first  General  Con- 
vention in  1873,  a  Committee  on  Sabbath  Schools  was  appointed. 
On  June  29,  1886,  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  School  Union  was  organ- 
ized. Its  object  was  "the  advancing  of  common  methods  and 
discipline,  in  Jewish  Sabbath  schools."'^  The  program  of  the 
Sabbath  School  Union  was  to  provide  "a  universal  system  for  all 
tlie  Hebrew  Sabbath  schools,  by  promulgating  a  universal  course 
of  study,  and  by  training  competent  teachers. ' '  The  first  of  its 
efforts  was  to  gather  information  concerning  the  Jewish  Sunday 
schools  throughout  the  country.*^  It  elaborated  a  detailed  course 
of  study  for  Sunday  schools,  and  published  a  series  of  school 
books  and  graded  lessons.**  It  introduced  the  leaflet  lesson  sys- 
tem, issuing  every  week  a  pamphlet  which  contained  some  lesson 
either  in  history  or  in  ethics.  These  leaflets  were  distributed 
iiidely  among  the  Sabbath  schools  in  the  United  States.  In  1905 
Ihe  Hebrew  Sabbath  School  Union  was  merged  into  the  Union  of 
American  Hebrew  Congregations,  as  one  of  its  departments.*' 

II.  Higher  Education 
Prior  to  1881  there  was  a  good  deal  of  discussion  concerning 
the  establishment  of  higher  schools  for  Jewish  learning,  but 
although  several  interesting  attempts  were  made,  no  permanent 
higher  educational  institution  was  established  in  New  York  City 
ilself.  The  discussion,  begun  as  early  as  1843,  by  Judge  Mor- 
(lecai  M.  Noah,'^  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Maimonidcs  Col- 
lege  in   Philadelphia   in    1867.     In    1855   a   "Zion   Collegiate 

"Cf.  Appendix  D:    Hebrew  Sabliath  School  Union,   (sration  1). 
'"Ibid,  (snction  S). 
"•Ibid,  (section  2), 

"Cf.    "Department   of   Synagoj^ue  and   School   Extension,"   Chap.   Ill, 
]'p.  92-94. 
" Occident,  Vol.  t-5:  .^0.^, 
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Association  was  organized,*'  and  the  Zion  College  was  estab- 
lished." But  its  influence  was  small,  and  when  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  was  opened  in  1874  by  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregations,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Isaa£  M. 
Wise,  the  Zion  College  ceased  to  exist.  There  were  also  classes 
for  more  advanced  pupils  in  some  of  the  schools  and  congrega- 
tions of  this  city.  The  Collegiate  Classes  of  the  Hebrew  Free 
School  Association,  and  the  Preparatory  School  of  Temple 
Emanu-El,  conducted  by  Dr.  Gottheil  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bmaniiel  Theological  Association,**  have  already  been  referred 
to.  Similar  classes  were  conducted  by  Dr.  H.  Pereira  Mendes, 
rabbi  of  the  Shearith  Israel  Congregation.'*  But  these  classes^ 
also  ceased  to  exist  with  the  organization  of  the  Hebrew  Union 
College. 

Another  attempt  to  establish  a  higher  Jewish  school  in  this 
eity  was  made  in  1876.  In  May  of  that  year  a  "Hebrew  college 
convention"  was  held  at  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.,  and  congregations  from 
several  cities  took  part  in  its  deliberations.  A  Hebrew  Seminary 
Association  was  organized,  whose  purposes  were:  "(1)  to  estab- 
lish classes  for  Hebrew  and  German,  for  those  who  are  already 
able  to  translate  Pentateuch;  (2)  to  arrange  with  an  improved 
grammar  school  or  high  school  to  have  Hebrew  as  a  part  of  the 
regular  eourse;  and  (3)  to  make  arrangements  for  eompletp 
secular  and  religious  training  for  pupils  of  the  Hebrew  Free 
Schools,  or  of  the  Orphan  Asylum,  who  may  show  particular 
abilities. " '"" 

But  these  deliberations  bore  no  practical  fruit.  It  was  not 
until  the  next  period,  1881-1905,  that  higher  schools  for  Jewish 
learning  were  established  in  New  York  City. 


"Asmonean,  Oct.  5,  1855. 
"Stem  "Hbtory  ot  Temple  Emanuel,"  ; 
■  Messenger,  Vol.  XXXVI  - 12. 
"Messenger,  Vols.  XXXIX  -  21  and   XL  - 1 
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Chapter   111 

HISTORY  OP  JEWISH  EDUCATION  IN  NEW  YORK 
SINCE  1881 

A.    Development  of  the  Eastern  El^ropean  Jewish  Schooi^ 
1881-1900 

The  great  influx  of  Jewish  immigrants  from  the  cnuntrios 
of  Eastern  Europe  in  1881,  brought  about  an  intensiiication 
of  Jewish  life  in  this  country.  The  new  immigrants  brought 
with  them  a  greater  knowledge  of  Jewish  literature  and 
law,  and  a  closer  feeling  of  group  solidarity,  than  had  been 
current  among  the  Portuguese  or  the  German  Jews.  This  more 
intensely  Jewish  life  had  its  direct  expression  in  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  schools.  Previous  educational  activities  had  been  largely 
shaped  by  the  American  environment,  and  were  the  results 
either  of  imitation  or  of  necessity.  The  congregational  day 
schools  (though  called  by  the  traditional  name,  Talmud 
Torahs'),  the  private  boarding  schools,  the  Sunday  schools,  the 
mission  schools,  were  all  influenced  to  a  greater  extent  by  non- 
Jewish  educational  institutions  in  America,  than  by  any  Jewish 
models  in  England,  Holland  or  Germany.  But  the  new  immi- 
grants were  zealous  concerning  the  religious  education  of  their 
children.  They  brought  with  them  educational  institutions  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  for  generations,  and  these 
traditional  schools  they  determined  to  transplant  in  the  new 
country  of  their  adoption.  A  brief  review  of  the  three  types  of 
schools  which  were  current  at  this  time  among  the  Jews  of 
Eastern  Europe,  will  help  us  to  appreciate  their  educational 
activities  in  America. 

The  Three  Types  of  Jewish  Schools  in  Eastern  Europe 

An   elementary   Jewish   religious   education   was   practically 

compulsory  among  the  Jews  of  Eastern  Europe.    There  was  no 

fitate  law  compelling  the  Jewish  father  to  send  his  child  to  the 

Jewish  school,  but  it  fared  ill,  socially,  with  any  Jew  who  per- 

'It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  Polonies  Talmud  Torah  was  not  the 
same  kind  of  Talmud  Torah  as  will  be  described  in  this  chapter.  Its 
'Curriculum  was  very  elementary  and  it  made  use  of  but  one  afternoon 
wring  the  week. 
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mitted  his  boy  to  grow  up  to  manhood  without  having  given  him 

sufficient  knowledge  to  enable  his  participating,  with  under- 
standing, in  the  synagogue  service.  This  was  true  only  of  the 
Jewish  boy.  The  schooling  of  the  Jewish  girl  was  practically 
neglected  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  Her  edu- 
cation consisted  of  practical  training  in  home  and  synagogue 
customs,  and  of  whatever  she  could  imbibe  from  the  intensely 
Jewish  environment  about  her. 

The  ordinary  school  to  which  the  masses  of  Jews  sent  their 
boys  for  religious  instruction,  was  the  Cheder,  or  the  private  one- 
room  school.  It  was  usually  situated  in  the  home  of  the  teacher, 
called  the  Rebbi  (master)  or  the  Melamed  (teacher).  Either 
the  living  room  was  used  for  this  purpose,  or  a  separate  room  was 
set  aside  as  the  school  room.  The  equipment  was  primitive,  con- 
sisting of  a  table  or  a  pulpit,  and  some  backless  benches.  The 
text  books  were  standard :  the  Prayer  Book,  the  Bible,  the  Tal- 
mud and  the  Codes,  Only  rarely  were  secular  studies  taught  in 
the  Chedarim  during  this  period  (1880).  The  pupils  were  taught 
eleven  to  twelve  hours  daily;  from  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  until 
2  in  the  afternoon,  and  from  4  in  the  afternoon  until  9  o'clock 
at  night.* 

There  were  three  kinds  of  Chedarim  in  accordance  with  the 
varying  ages  and  capacities  of  pupils.  The  first  were  the  Dardeki 
Chedarim  (infant  schools),  in  which  youngsters  below  five  years 
of  age  were  taught  the  rudiments  of  mechanical  Hebrew  reading 
(Ivri),  as  well  as  some  of  the  simpler  prayers.  From  these  they 
were  transferred  to  the  Chumash  Chedarim,  (Pentateuch 
Schools)  where  pupils  were  kept  for  a  number  of  years  at  the 
study  of  the  Torah,  Prophets,  Hagiographa,  and  the  Eashi  Com- 
mentary on  the  Bible.'  The  study  of  the  Bible  began  with  Leviti- 
cus, the  third  book  of  Moses,  called  "The  Law  of  the  Priests,"  on 
the  ground  that  the  pure,  innocent  child  should  be  introduced  to 
the  holiest  portion  of  Jewish  literature  first.  The  method  em- 
ployed was  that  of  verbal  translation,  and  consisted  in  re- 
peating word  after  word  and  phrase  after  phrase,  until  the  lan- 
guage was  mastered.     Prom  this  school,  in  accordance  with  the 

-  On  Fvidaj's  and  Saturdays  this  sehcdulR  whs  sonicivliat  modified. 

(1  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud  by  Eashi  (Kabbi  Solomon 
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mental  abilities  of  the  particular  boy,  he  was  transferred  sooner 
or  later  to  the  Gemarah  Cheder  {Talmud  School).  Here,  at  the 
age  of  eight  or  nine  years,  the  boy  entered  upon  the  study  of  the 
Talmud  and  the  commentaries,  usually  beginning  with  some  easy 
portion  of  the  eivil  code.  In  the  Gemarah  Cheder  he  continued 
studying  tractate  after  tractate,  until  he  left  the  school  to  enter 
some  trade,  or  business  occupation,  or  else  went  to  the  Yeshibah 
(Talmudical  High  School). 

In  the  Yeshibah  the  young  man  continued  to  study  the  Talmud 
with  but  little  assistance  from  the  teacher.  The  lecture  method 
was  used,  and  the  pupils  came  to  the  teacher  for  examinations, 
and  for  the  solution  of  difficult  problems  in  reasoning  or  law. 
Usually  the  student  left  his  home  and  travelled  to  the  nearest 
Yeshibah  while  still  a  young  boy,  and  as  he  grew  older,  went  from 
one  Yeshibah  to  another  in  quest  of  knowledge.  The  Yeshibah 
Bachur  (student)  was  a  "toiler  in  the  law"  and  followed  punc- 
tiliously "the  manner  becoming  for  the  study  of  the  Torah."  He 
"ate  his  morsel  of  bread  with  salt";  he  "drank  water  by  meas- 
ure"; he  "slept  on  the  ground";  and  lived  a  life  of  tribulation.* 
The  degree  of  memorized  knowledge  and  of  sharp  reasoning  at- 
tained by  the  students  was  remarkable.  Some  young  lads  of  13 
or  14  were  able  to  recite  whole  tractates  and  hundreds  of 
passages  by  heart.  There  were  no  class  graduations  at  the  Yeshi- 
bah. The  student  lived  there  until  he  was  married,  and  some- 
times even  after  his  marriage,  (if  his  father-in-law  could  afford 
the  luxury  of  a  student  son-in-law).  The  most  capable  of  the 
students  were  ordained  as  rabbis,  and  became  the  religious  heads 
'if  the  Jewish  communities.  The  less  capable  became  teachers, 
or  turned  to  more  remunerative  occupations.' 

The  secondary  Jewish  education  in  the  Yeshibah  was  com- 
munal ;  it  was  free  to  all  pupils.  But  in  the  elementary  and  in- 
termediate schools,  from  the  infant  to  the  Talmud  courses,  every 
wif -respecting  father  paid  for  the  tuition  of  his  children,  'Sechar 
JAmmud  (tuition  fee)  was  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
family  budget,  and  many  a  Jewish  parent  denied  himself  the 
conveniences  of  life  in  order  to  pay  for  the  education  of  his  boys. 

'  Cf .  Sayings  of  the  Fathers,  Chap.  5. 

'  But  study  did  not  eeaac  after  leaving  this  school  system.  The  Beth 
Ilaniidrasli  (House  of  Study)  was  common  in  every  town  am!  in  every 
village.  This  was  a  real  community  center,  and  here  many  a  busy  man  of 
affairs  would  spend  an  hour  or  two  daily  in  quiet  study. 
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for  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  community  organized  char- 
itable educational  institutions,  the  Talmiid  Torahs,  or  the  Institu- 
tions for  the  Study  of  the  Torah.  These  philanthropic  institu- 
tions were  usually  supported  by  private  donations  and  bequests. 
In  the  larger  centers  they  were  housed  in  fairly  commodious 
school  buildings.  But  more  usually  the  Talmud  Torah  building 
was  a  ramshackle  structure,  situated  in  the  poorest  part  of  the 
town,  and  was  considered  socially  on  a  level  with  the  Hekdesh,  or 
the  combined  poor-house-lunatie-asylum  of  the  community.  The 
program  of  study,  in  most  eases  was  confined  to  the  elementary 
subjects,  most  of  the  children  being  compelled,  because  of  eco- 
nomic circumstances,  to  leave  school  after  Bar  Mitzvah  (confir- 
mation), at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Nfl  self-respecting  father  sent 
his  child  to  the  Talmud  Tnrab.  It  was  for  the  poor,  and  thr 
stigma  of  poverty  was  upon  it. 

These  three  educational  institutions,  then,  the  Cheder,  the 
Talmud  Tnrah  and  the  Yeahibah,  the  Eastern  European  Jews 
brought  with  them  to  this  country.  But  here  each  of  them  under- 
went profound  modification. 

Thp;  Chedee 

In  America  the  Cheder  degenerated.  Several  causes  contrib- 
uted to  this  degeneration.  In  the  small  communities  of  Eastern 
Europe,  where  every  individual  and  his  activities  were  known, 
there  was  a  general  unofficial  control  and  supervision  of  the  Che- 
der, exerted  by  public  opinion.  Every  one  knew  the  qualifica- 
tions and  abilities  of  each  teacher.  The  teachers  were  therefore 
men  of  knowledge  and  good  character,  especially  in  the  higher 
Pentateuch  and  Talmud  schools.  After  several  years  of  experi- 
ence, either  as  an  apprentice  to  some  other  teacher,  or  in  his 
own  school,  the  teacher  usually  acquired  the  most  essential  requi- 
sites in  the  teaching  process:  patience,  devotion,  and  a  pragmatic 
understanding  of  the  child  mind. 

But  in  a  large  community  like  New  York,  it  is  not  possible  for 
public  opinion  to  pay  attention  to  particular  efforts  of  individual 
teachers.  Every  person,  qualified  or  unqualified,  who  wished  to 
supplement  his  weekly  earnings  by  keeping  school,  could  do  so 
without  hindrance.  Today,  many  of  the  New  York  Chedarim  are 
taught  by  men  who  were  formerly  teachers  in  Eastern  Europe. 
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These  men  came  to  this  country  too  late  in  life  to  make  new  adjust- 
mouts,  and  they  therefore  continued  in  the  only  occupation  which 
they  knew  in  the  land  of  their  birth.  The  lot  of  these  earnest, 
mediaeval  men,  zealously  trying  to  impart  unwished-for  knowl- 
edge to  the  unwilling  youngsters  of  the  New  World,  is  a  sad 
one  indeed.  But  ther&  are  many  other  Chedarim  kept  by  those 
who  are  less  worthy.  These  are  usually  ignorant  men  who  spend 
their  mornings  in  peddling  wares  or  in  plying  some  trade,  and 
who  utilize  their  afternoons  and  evenings  for  selling  the  little 
Jewish  knowledge  they  have  to  American  children,  at  so  much 
per  session  (10c. — 25c.  per  week,  for  10  or  15  minutes' 
instruction  daily) .  The  usual  procedure  is  for  a  group  of  boys  to 
[rather  in  the  home  of  the  self-appointed  "Rebbi,"  and  to  wait 
their  turn  or  ' '  next. ' '  While  one  pupil  drawls  meaninglessly  the 
Hebrew  words  of  the  prayer  book,  the  rest  play  or  fight,  with  the 
full  vivacity  of  youth. 

Another  cause  for  the  degeneration  of  the  Cheder  lay  in  the 
wonomie  condition  of  the  parents.  In  Eastern  Europe  their 
educational  standard  had  been  high.  But  in  this  country  the 
new  immigrants  were  too  m\ich  occupied  with  their  daily  struggle 
for  existence  to  be  able  to  devote  much  of  their  time  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  religious  education  of  their  children.  The  educational 
standard  of  many  parents  consequently  decreased,  so  that  ele- 
mentary Jewish  education,  on  the  plane  of  the  Dardekei  Cheder, 
began  to  suilfiee.  The  ideal  of  many  parents  came  to  contain  but 
three  elements:  (1)  fluency  in  the  mechanical  reading  of  Hebrew 
prayers  ("tvri");  (2)  knowledge  of  the  Kiddush  or  Sabbath 
Eve  benediction,  and  the  Kaddish,  or  prayer  for  the  dead;  (3) 
ability  to  read  the  portion  of  the  Torah  assigned  at  the  Bar 
Mitzvah  initiation  ceremony,  and  to  deliver  a  "confirmation 
speech, ' ' 

In  the  towns  of  Eastern  Europe,  the  Cheder  was  the  only  edu- 
'■ational  model  before  the  child,  and  therefore  its  equipment, 
management  and  teacher  lost  nothing  by  comparison.  In  New 
Vork,  the  congested  life  of  the  tenement  made  the  sanitary  con- 
ditions of  the  Cheder  much  worse  than  in  the  communities  of 
Europe.  The  equipment  continued  to  be  as  primitive.  Many  of 
the  Chedarim  are  still  situated  in  unbelievable  places:  above 
stables,  at  the  back  of  stores,  in  cellars,  in  garrets,  and  in  similar 
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well-nigh  impossible  locations.*  When  the  Jewish  child  compares 
this  sehool  to  the  highly  developed  public  school,  Jewish  edu- 
cation suffers  greatly  by  the  comparison.  There  are  estimated 
to  be  over  500  of  these  Chedarim  in  this  city.'  It  is  not  possible 
to  survey  or  to  supervise  them.  They  arise  without  notice, 
and  usually  disappear  after  a  brief  existence.  Their  only  an- 
nouncement is  the  sign  on  the  front  of  the  house,  and  in  nianj- 
cases  even  that  is  lacking  to  tell  of  their  whereabouts. 

As  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  conditions  which  caused  the  de- 
generation of  the  Cheder,  came  the  great  number  of  itinerant 
Melamniedim  (teachers).  The  entire  school  equipment  of  the 
itinerant  teacher  consists  of  a  worn-out  prayer  book  securely 
placed  under  his  arm.  He  goes  from  house  to  house,  bringing  the 
Cheder  to  the  child,  for  in  aim,  content  and  method,  the  home 
instruction  which  he  gives,  differs  in  no  way  from  that  of  the 
Cheder.  There  are  hundreds  of  these  teachers  in  New  York  City. 
They  are  either  maladjusted  individuals,  whose  earnestness  must 
not  be  underrated,  or  mereenar.y  disbursers  of  Ivri  (Hebrew  read- 
ing) ,  who  are  an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  Jewish  education  in 
America. 

The  Talmud  Tob.mi 

111  contradistinction  to  the  degeneration  of  the  Cheder,  the 
Talmud  Torah  underwent  a  transformation  for  the  better  in  this 
country.  It  began  on  the  European  model,  as  an  institution  for 
the  children  of  the  poor.  But  it  came  to  be  housed  in  special 
school  buildings,  which  the  school  laws  of  the  state  required  to  be 
sanitary  and  safe.  Because  of  it«  situation  in  congested  quarters 
of  the  city,  it  reached  many  pupils,  and  was  therefore  capable  of 
developing  a  system  of  grading  and  school  management  similar 
to  that  of  the  public  schools.  The  necessity  for  raising  communal 
funds  for  its  maintenance,  brought  it  constantly  to  the  attention 
of  the  Jewish  public.    These  reasons  caused  It  to  develop  into  an 

'  For  a  scathing  condemnation  of  tho  sanitary  conditions  in  these 
Chedarim,  Cf.  Weekly  bulletin  of  the  Department  of  Health  in  New  York, 
Vol.  IV  - 16,  April  17,  1615,  page  129.  See  also,  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Education,  of  the  New  York  Kehillah,  in  American  Hebrew,  March  4, 
1910. 

'  There  are  of  courae  some  Chedarim  that  arc  more  modern  and  taught 
by  younger  men.  But  these  arose  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  and 
ai-e  the  product  of  a  movement  which  will  be  described  later. 
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(Hiucational  institution  which  shows  the  greatest  promise  for  the 
development  of  Jewish  education  iu  this  <!Ountry. 

The  first  of  the  Eastern  European  Talmud  Torahs  was  organ- 
ized in  1862  by  Rev.  Pesaeh  Rosenthal,  and  continued  for  17 
years.  In  1879  it  was  discontinued  for  lack  of  funds,  but  began 
sessions  again  in  1881,  and  two  years  later,  March  3,  1883,  it  was 
reorganized  as  the  School  of  the  Machzike  Talmud  Toroh  (Sup- 
porters of  Talmud  Torah.)*  The  school  began  in  two  rented 
rooms  at  101  East  Broadway.  It  then  moved  to  83  East  Broad- 
way, and  in  1886  purchased  its  present  building  at  227  East 
liroadway.  This  building  and  the  adjoining  one  were  remodelled 
a-s  one  school  building  capable  of  accommodating  800  pupils.  It 
was  for  a  long  time  the  pride  of  the  Eastern  European  Jews  on 
the  East  Side. 

At  first  the  language  in  which  the  business  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  was  transacted,  as  well  as  the  language  of  instruction 
ill  the  classroom,  was. Yiddish.  In  1899  English  began  to  replace 
Yiddish  as  the  language  of  instruction.  This  movement  towards 
the  Americanization  of  the  Talmud  Torah  was  aided  by  Mr. 
Jacob  H.  SehifF,  who  promised  to  give  his  support  to  the  Talmud 
Torah,  on  condition  that  English  be  substituted  for  Yiddish. 
This  was  done,  and  a  building  fund  was  started  by  Mr,  Schiff 
to  erect  branches  of  the  Machzike  Talmud  Torah  throughout  the 
city.     But  only  one  branch  was  erected,  at  G8  East  7th  Street, 

The  Machzike  Talmud  Torah  was  the  first  of  a  series  of  Talmud 
Torahs,  which  were  soon  established  in  various  parts  of  the  city. 
In  Manhattan  the  Downtown  Talmud  Torah,  or  as  it  was  then 
known,  the  First  Austrian  Talmud  Torah,  was  organized  in  1894. 
It  began  in  a  small  room  on  Attorney  Street.  From  there  it 
removed  to  a  dilapidated  house  at  77  Sheriff  Street,  and  in  1909 
to  its  present  building  at  394  E.  Houston  Street.  In  the  same 
year  (1894)  the  Montefiore  Talmud  Torah  was  opened  at  28  Suf- 
folk Street,  and  in  1895  removed  to  its  present  building  at  40 
frouverneur  Street.  The  following  year  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Beth  Hamidrash,  Hagodol  (the  first  Russian  Jewish  eongre- 
jration  in  America),  removed  to  Harlem,  and  there  opened  the 
I'ptown  Talmud  ToraJi,  in  1895.    It  was  then  situated  at  210  E. 

s  of  tlie  Maehzike  Talmua 
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104tli  Street,  and  in  1909  erected  its  own  building  at  132  K. 
111th  Street,  This  school  is  the  most  capacious  Jewish  school 
house  in  the  city,  and  is  capable  of  accommodating  2,000  pupils. 

Ill  Brooklyn  the  first  known  Talmud  Torah  was  organized  iu 
1890,  at  46  Leonard  Street.  With  its  removal  in  1900  to  61-65 
Meserole  Street,  it  became  the  present  School  of  Siilical  Instruc- 
tion.^ The  Hebrew  Free  School,^"  at  414  Stone  Avenue,  the 
largest  Jewish  school  in  Brooklyn,  was  first  organized  in  1901, 
and  was  rebuilt  in  1912.  In  the  Bronx  there  was  probably  not  a 
single  Talmud  Torah  during  this  period.  The  first  reference  is 
to  the  Tremont  Hebrew  Free  School,  on  East  171st  Street,  in  1906. 

Many  other  Talmud  Torahs  were  opened  during  the  early  part 
of  this  century.  Besides  these  institutions,  which  were  built  and 
conducted  by  special  educational  societies  (Talmud  Torah  Asso- 
ciations), some  of  the  congregations  also  organized  Talmud 
Torahs  in  their  vestry  rooms.  An  early  illustration  of  this  kind 
of  congregational  Talmud  Torah  is  that  of  the  Khal  Adath  Israel, 
on  57th  Street,  which  was  in  existence  in  1887." 

The  Machzike  Talmud  Torah  served  as  a  model  for  the  Talmud 
Torahs  which  followed,  and  is  therefore  typical  of  all  other  sucii 
schools  prior  to  1905.  Its  object  was  "to  instruct  poor  children 
gratis  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature,  and  to  give  them  a 
religious  education."'^  But  besides  religious  education,  shoes 
and  clothing  were  also  provided  for  the  children  of  the  poor.  A 
ladies'  auxiliary,  Maibish  Arumim  ("clothes  for  the  naked")  so- 
ciety, was  organized  in  connection  with  the  Talmud  Torah,  for 
this  philanthropic  purpose.  The  Talmud  Torah  was  maintained, 
"firstly,  from  dues  of  members  who  pay  from  $3.00  and  up- 
wards per  year,  or  proportionately  monthly,  and  secondly,  from 

•Tina  lehool  aiose  ni  a  cuiious  manner  A  iiuiiil  ci  of  loung  ladips  con 
nected  with  one  of  the  Brookh"  congrogatums  lai^ed  a  Cfrtain  amount  ot 
inone^  foi  the  neetls  of  the  congicgation  In  some  muHcuIou^  fashion 
thev  managed  to  rane  more  monej  than  was  needed,  and  as  in  accordanfi 
uith  Jewish  tradition,  monei  laiaed  for  holv  purposes  cannot  be  deioted 
to  aeeular  purposes,  the  young  ladiei  organized  thcmsehea  into  a  Machzikei 
{Buppoitfrsi  Talmud  Torah  Ladies'  Society,  and  opened  i  Hebrew  si"hoo1 
(Amencan   Hebron    LXXX    1     201 

■"It  had  no  eotinection  nith  the  Hebiew  Free  Si-hool  Asoociation  deieiihed 
111  chapter  2 

"  "Jews  and  Judaism  in  New  York,"  M  Weinberger,  N  Y  1SS7  Pagee 
17  25  of  this  book  written  in  Hebrew  contain  an  mteiesting  ancount  of 
the  conditions  of  Jewish  edueition  in  Nen   York  duiing  this  penoil 

"  Con-ititution  of  Mactizike  Talmud  Torah   1885,  Art   ir,  Sci.   1 
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rionations  and  charity  boxes,  and  sueh  other  incomes  as  the  Board 
of  Directors  decide  upon.""  Members  and  donors  had  the  privi- 
lege of  admitting  two  or  three  free  pupils  to  the  school  every 
year.  Besides  this  privilege,  special  religious  solicitation  and 
benefits  were  given  to  the  members  in  case  of  sickness  or  death.'* 

The  Talmud  Torah  was  managed  by  a  Board  of  Directors.  The 
first  Committee  on  Education  of  this  school  was  called  Mashgi- 
chey  Ha-Talmud  Torah  (Inspectors  of  the  Talmud  Torah).  Each 
of  these  Mashgiehim  (inspectors)  was  required  to  visit  the  school 
dnring  certain  specified  days  and  report  back  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  upon  the  conditions  of  instruction -and  management.'* 
There  was  also  a  principal  of  the  school,  but  aside  from  helping 
to  plan  the  course  of  study,  and  exercising  general  disciplinary 
functions,  his  influence  was  insignificant. 

The  instruction  during  this  period  was  carried  on  daily  from 
4  to  8  0  'clock  every  afternoon  of  the  week  except  Fridays,  also 
from  2  to  5  on  Saturdays,  and  from  9  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m.  on  Sun- 
days.'" Besides  the  afternoon  classes,  there  were  "day"  classes, 
from  9  to  12  every  morning,  for  young  children  below  public 
scJiool  age.  These  classes  were  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  young 
children  the  elements  of  Hebrew  reading  and  some  of  the  pray- 
ers.'" In  the  Machzike  Talmud  Torah  these  day  classes  were 
abolished  in  1902,  but  they  still  exist  in  some  of  the  other  Talmud 
Torahs.'* 

The  curriculum  of  the  Talmud  Torah  during  this  period  was 
as  follows :  "  (a)  reading  of  Hebrew,  beginning  from  A  B  (^  up 
to  fluent  reading,  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Hebrew  gram- 
mar; (b)  holy  Scriptures  and  grammar;  (e)  benedictions  and 
prayers,  and  translation  of  same;  (f)  meaning  of  holidays;  (g) 
reading  of  the  portion  of  the  week  (in  the  Bible)  and  the  Hafto- 

"Cf.  Appendix  E:  "Extracts  from  the  poiistitution  of  the  Maehzikc 
Tiilmud  Torah  Aaaociation. " 

"  Some  of  tlie  pupils  of  tlie  school  were  I'equired  to  recite  the  Paalms 
vhon  members  or  direetois  fell  ill,  and  to  follow  their  funerals  when  the*- 
I'iod.  Cf.  Monteflore  Talmud  Torah  pamphlet,  1906,  also  Appendix  F: 
"Kxtracts  from  the  Const,  of  the  Machzike  Yeshibath  Etz  Chaj-im." 

'•  Minutes  of  the  Maelizike  T.  T.,  April  29,  1833. 

"Cf.  American  Hehrew  XXIX  - 10:  152.  Const,  of  the  Machzike  T.  T., 
Art.  XIX -Sec.  3,  4  &  5.      Minutes  of  the  Machzike  T.  T.,  May  30,  1S«3. 

"  Cf.  Dardekci  Cheder,  p.  65. 

"Viz.  Tifcrcth  Jerusalem  T.  T.,  145  East   Broadway. 
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rah  (prophetic  portion),  according  to  the  accentual  marks  and 
notes,  also  the  benedictions  pertaining  thereto;  (h)  Shulehan 
Aruch  and  Orach  Chayim;'*  (i)  decrees  of  the  Jewish  faith,  and 
Jewish  history.  If  the  Board  of  Edu<iation  finds  it  necessary  to 
teach  Talmud  also,  and  they  have  the  necessary  means,  they  may 
open  classes  for  its  instruction."^" 

While  the  Talmud  Torah  began  as  an  institution  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  poor  only,  it  soon  modified  this  policy.  The  following 
year,  after  its  reorganization,  the  Mashgichim  (inspectors)  were 
ordered  to  determine  which  children  could  afford  to  pay  for  their 
tuition.  The  payment  of  tuition  fees  was  made  weekly  or 
monthly ;  in  a  few  instances  the  fees  were  paid  by  the  season. 
There  was  a  wide  range  of  prices,  and  each  particular  case  was 
decided  independently  by  the  Mashgichim  or  by  the  secretary 
of  the  school.  In  the  course  of  time,  some  of  the  directors  of  the 
institution  began  to  send  their  own  children  as  pupils.  The 
Talmud  Torah  thus  lost  its  charitable  aspect  to  some  extent,  and 
gradually  became  a  communal  educational  institution,  for  all 
Jewish  children. 

The  Yesiiibah 

But  the  Talmud  Torah  was  not  sufficient  for  the  demands  of 
some  of  the  Eastern  European  Jews,  because  it  failed  to  make 
proper  provision  for  the  study  of  the  Talmud.  Talmud  had 
formed  a  very  important  element  in  their  Jewish  curriculum,  in 
many  eases  the  only  element.  It  stressed  the  development  of  the 
"intellect,"  and  this  intellectual  ideal  the  Jews  from  Eastern 
Europe  retained  here  also.  Because  the  shorter  time  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Talmud  Torah  made  it  very  difficult  to  meet  this 
demand  for  instruction  in  Talmud,  except  to  a  limited  extent, 
the  most  orthodox  of  the  Eastern  European  Jews  began  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  third  of  their  educational  institutions,  the 
Yeshibah, 

In  America  the  Yeshibah,  too,  underwent  an  important  trans- 
formation. The  term  began  to  be  used  in  two  senses.  It  kept 
the  original  idea  of  a  higher  Talmudical  Academy,  but  it  also 
began   to  be  applied   to  elementary  Jewish   parochial  schools. 

"  Cf.  DisiMission  of  Shulehan  Aruch  in  Chap.  1,  page  6. 

"•Const,  of  Machiike  T.  T.,  Art.  XIX,  Sec.  1  and  2.     Cf.  Appendix  E. 
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'j'here  was  no  institution  in  this  country  which  eorres ponded  to 
the  Talmud  Cheder  of  Eastern  Europe."'  The  Yeshibah  was, 
therefore,  made  to  take  its  place.  It  was  created  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  an  intensive  Jewish  training  to  the  Jewish  boy,  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  reach  the  study  of  the  Talmud  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Because  supplementary  weekday  instruction  did  not 
permit  sufficient  time  for  this  intensive  Talmudical  study,  the 
Yeshibah  was  organized  as  a  parochial  school,  in  which  the  sec- 
ular studies  were  to  be  in  Jewish  hands.  There  was  for  a  time 
confusion  as  to  which  of  the  two  functions  the  Yeshibah  was  to 
yierform  in  America :  that  of  a  parochial  elementary  school,  or 
i>f  a  higher  Talmudical  academy. 

Elemkntary  Yeshibah 

The  first  Yeshibah  was  organized  in  1886.  On  September  15th 
lit'  that  year  the  Yeshibath  Etz  Chayim  (Tree  of  Life)  was  in- 
corporated as  the  Etz  Chayim  Talmudical  Academy.  It  was  an 
intermediate  Talmud  Cheder,  rather  than  an  elementary  Jewish 
school,  and  was  fashioned  very  consciously  after  its  European 
model.  It  originated  as  the  result  of  opposition  to  the  Machzike 
Talmud  Torah,  because  that  institution  made  no  satisfactory 
provision  for  the  teaching  of  Talmud.  The  early  days  of  the 
institution  are  well  characterized  in  the  words  of  one  of  its 
founders,  who  is  still  connected  with  the  institution.  "A  few  of 
us  Jews  wanted  that  the  Machzike  Talmud  Torah  should  teach 
Talmud,  but  they  refused  to  do  so.  And  so  we  went  out  into 
the  street  and  picked  up  some  boys,  nine  and  ten  years  old,  who 
knew  the  Bible  with  Rashi  from  'home,'  and  began  to  teach  them 
Talmud.  We  rented  a  room  at  47  East  Broadway.  But  our 
financial  condition  was  so  poor  that  we  had  no  money  with  which 
to  buy  books.  So  we  bought  one  Gemarah  (Talmud)  for  90  cents, 
and  tore  it  into  three  parts,  giving  one  part  to  each  of  the  three 
Melammedim  (teachers).  To  start  our  Yeshibah,  the  directors 
"■ent  about  the  neighborhood  collecting  nickels  and  dimes,  which 
were  given  to  ns.  In  order  to  maintain  the  Yeshibah,  the  direc- 
tors had  to  post  up  boxes  in  private  homes  and  in  synagogues, 
tnid  then  go  personally  to  collect  the  money  which  good  people 
deposited  in  them  for  our  Yeshibah." 


"  Cf.  above  p.  6fi. 
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The  aim  of  the  institution  was  "to  give  instruction  to  poor 
Hebrew  children  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  the  Jewish  religion 
— Talmud,  Bible  and  Shulchan  Aruch,  during  the  whole  day 
from  9 :00  in  the  morning  until  4 :00  in  the  afternoon ;  also  from 
4 :00  in  the  afternoon  two  hours  shall  be  devoted  to  teaching  the 
native  language,  English,  and  one  hour  to  teaching  Hebrew, 
Loschon  Hakodesh,  (holy  language),  and  to  read  and  write  Jar- 
gon (Yiddish)."** 

The  founders  of  the  institution  were  zealously  orthodox,  and 
possessed  a  high  degree  of  Jewish  knowledge.  Any  director, 
teacher  or  official  of  the  institution  who  was  accused  of  breaking 
the  slightest  regulation  of  the  "Polish-Russian  ritual,"  or  of 
making  the  slightest  innovation,  was  to  be  cross-examined  and  was 
liable  to  expulsion.*'  Their  minute  hooks  were  written  in  Hebrew 
and  are  still  kept  in  that  language.  Because  of  this  intellectual- 
ism,  no  special  principal  Was  needed  to  take  charge  of  the  school. 
"A  committee,  consisting  of  six  members,  who  shall  be  called 
leaders,  Menahalim,  shall  superintend  the  course  of  study  in  Tal- 
mud, Bible  and  Shulchan  Aruch ;  appoint  Hebrew  teachers ;  anil 
also  be  in  a  position  to  discharge  a  Hebrew  teacher,  if  they  have 
sufficient  reason  for  it."^* 

The  new  institution  was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  among  the 
orthodox  circles  of  the  Eastern  European  Jews.^"  For  some  time 
it  was  the  only  Yeshibah  in  New  York.  It  was  housed  in  a  poor, 
unsanitary  building  at  1  Canal  Street,  from  which  it  removed  to 
85  Henry  Street.  It  was  constantly  struggling  under  the  burden 
of  financial  deficits.  Besides  the  regular  day  classes,  it  later 
added  some  supplementary  afternoon  classes  for  teaching  the 
Pentateuch  with  Bashi  Commentary.  No  provision  whatever  was 
made  by  this  Yeshibah  or  by  any  of  the  subsequent  ones,  for  the 
education  of  Jewish  girls.  The  Talmud  Torahs  were  slowly 
changing  the  hoary  principle  that  the  Jewish  women  need  no 
book  knowledge,  but  the  Yeshibahs  have  refused  to  part  with  it. 

"While  the  Etz  Chayim  Yeshibah  was  an  intermediate  Jewish 
school,  it  also  made  provision  for  the  instruction  of  some  older 

"Const,  of  the  Society  Macliiikc  Ypghiliah  FAz  Chavini,  Art.  II,  Soc.  1. 
Cf.  Appendix  F.    Part  1, 

" For  the  icaolution  to  that  effect,  see  Appendix  F,  pait  2. 

"  Constitution,  Maehzikc  Yeshibath  Etz  Chayim,  Art.  IV  -  See.  -l. 

» Weiiihprgrr ;  "Hsvehudim  Vnhavaduth  B'  New  York,"  (The  Jc-wf 
and  Judaism  in  New  York)  18S7,  N.  Y.,  p,  17-25. 
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boys,  who  were  pursuing  higher  Talmudieal  studies.  For  this 
reason  it  came  into  eonfiiet  with  another  Yeshibah,  the  Yeshibath 
Yitzchak  Elchanan,  organized  in  1897  as  a  higher  Talmudieal 
Institute.  The  misunderstanding  as  to  the  function  of  the  Yeshi 
bah  was  not  obviated  until  recently,  (1915),  when  the  two 
Yeshibahs  combined  into  the  Rabbinical  College.** 

Fifteen  years  after  the  founding  of  the  Yeshibah  Etz  Chayiin, 
another  Yeshibah  was  organized  on  somewhat  different  priii- 
(■iples.  In  1901  a  few  individuals  who  wished  to  give  their  o-wn 
uliildren  an  intensive  Jewish  Talmudieal  education,  engaged  one 
Hebrew  teacher  and  one  English  teaehei',  and  opened  a  school 
under  the  name  Beth  Sefer  Tiferetli  Jerusalem  (Glory  of  Jerusa- 
lem School).^' 

Two  years  later  the  school  was  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  indivi- 
duals and  made  ' '  public  property. ' '  Its  name  was  changed  to  the 
Yeshivas  Rabbenu  Yaakov  Yosef  (Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  School).-" 
It  was  housed  at  197  Henry  Street,  and  recently  removed,  (1913) 
to  its  present  building,  165  Henry  Street.  It  differed  also  from 
the  previous  Yeshibahs,  in  that  it  was  an  elementary  parochial 
school,  teaching  elementary  Jewish  studies  as  well  as  the  Talmud. 
It  is  now  by  far  the  largest  Jewish  parochial  school  in  the  coiui- 
try,  giving  Jewish  and  secular  instruction  to  over  500  pupils. 

Several  of  the  schools  during  this  period  called  themselves 
Yeshibalis,  but  they  were  in  reality  supplementary  afternoon 
schools,  with  emphasis  upon  Talmud  in  the  higher  grades.  Dur- 
ing the  next  period,  three  other  Yeshibahs  were  organized,  two 
<if  which  still  continue  (1918),  as  parochial  schools. 

The  Kabbi  Jacob  Joseph  School,  the  largest  and  the  best  known 
'if  these  parochial  sehooLs,  may  serve  to  show  what  the  Yeshibah 
is  aiming  to  do  in  this  country.  It  was  organized  because  "the 
ordinary  Talmud  Torah  was  unable  to  give  a-complete  mastery 
of  the  history,  literature  and  the  precepts  of  our  religion," 
and  because  "there  was  no  school  in  which  a  complete  secular 
education  could  be  given,  without  reducing  the  time  needed  for 
religions  training."*' 

"  Of.  Bolow  p.  97. 

"Cf,  Special  Pinl{09   (ohfouiclc)  of  tlic  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  School. 

'"NampJ  after  Babbi  Jacob  Joseph,  who  in  1886  bocamo  the  chief  rabbi 
'•f  sievcnil  Russian  Jewish  congregations  in  New  Voik. 

■"Pamphlet  entitled;  "The  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  School;  Its  High  Aims 
■■ii«\  Ideals." 
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The  eurrieulum  of  the  school  included  Hebrew  reading  and 
writing,  religion,  Bible  and  the  Talmud,  which  began  in  the 
sixth  grade  for  boys  of  10  and  11  years  old.'*  The  secular  cur- 
riculum was  the  same  as  that  of  the  public  school,  except  that 
certain  of  the  "unnecessary"  studies  were  eliminated."  The 
language  of  instruction  in  the  Jewish  studies  is  Yiddish,  and  in 
the  secular  studies  it  is  English.  The  Jewish  teachers  are  not 
required  to  know  English.  The  secular  teachers  are  mostly 
young  men  who  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  this  city  until  3 
p.  m.  In  the  mornings,  before  3:00  o'clock,  the  Jewi^  studies 
are  taught,  and  the  hours  from  4  to  7  are  devoted  to  the  public 
school  studies.  The  reasons  for  putting  the  .lewish  studies  in  the 
morning,  are,  in  the  first  place,  so  that  they  might  get  "the  best 
time  of  the  children,""  and  in  the  second  place,  that  public 
school  teachers  might  be  engaged  for  this  work  in  the  afternoons. 

Many  of  the  children  of  the  Yeshihah  come  from  a  very  great 
distance,  and  carfare  is  provided  for  some  of  them.  Also  a 
kitchen  fund,  managed  by  the  lady  directors  of  the  institution, 
provides  breakfast  and  luncheon  for  the  children.  The  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  are  immigrant  children  who  previous 
to  their  coming  to  America,  received  Jewish  training  in  Russia 
and  Poland.  The  elementary  Yeshibah  lays  emphasis  upon  Jew- 
ish knowledge,  and  hopes  through  a  thorough  grounding  in 
Judaism  to  keep  the  boys  within  the  fold.  But  it  wishes  also  at 
the  same  time  to  give  its  pupils  suiRcient  secular  training  to 
prepare  them  for  life  in  the  American  environment. 

Higher  YEWHinAiis 

Besides  the  elementary  Yeshibah,  the  Eastern  European  Jews 
also  brought  with  them  the  original  idea  of  the  Yeshibah,  as 
a  higher  Talmudical  academy.  In  1897  "arose"  the  Yeshibath 
Yitzehak  Elchanan,  the  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanan  Theological  Sem- 
inary.'*   The  term  "arose"  is  used  advisedly  because  this  school 

"*  At  fii'st  the  course  of  study  was  desi}!;iioil  to  incluile  also  the  higher 
Talmadical  studies,  for  boys  between  14  and  16.  With  the  organization  of 
the  Rabbinical  College  in  1915,  this  policy  was  changed,  and  the  graduates 
of  the  Rabbi  Jacob  Joseph  School  are  now  sent  to  that  college. 

"  For  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  elementnry  Yeshibah,  sec  Pnit  11, 
Chaps.  5  and  10. 

"  Quoting  the  words  of  a  principal  of  one  of  the  Yeshibahs. 
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was  not  "organized"  until  much  later  (1908),  The  manner  in 
which  the  school  originated  is  very  significant  of  the  social  psy- 
chology of  the  immigrant  orthodox  Jew  from  Eastern  Europe. 
"Some  pious  Jews  found  out  that  there  were  a  few  young  men 
who  would  like  to  devote  their  entire  time  to  sit  and  study  (the 
Talmud)  if  someone  would  provide  them  with  food.  These 
Jews,  therefore,  (themselves  by  no  means  opulent)"  collected 
among  themselves  $5.00  every  week,  and  gave  two  of  these  young 
men  $2.50  per  week  each,  if  they  would  sit  and  study.  Gradually 
the  number  of  young  men  increased,  and  a  school  "arose."'* 
Apart  from  the  "good  deed"  of  encouraging  young  men  "to 
study  the  Torah  for  its  own  sake,"  it  was  also  hoped  that  the 
students  would  prepare  themselves  to  aet  as  rabbis.  Priicticaily 
no  teachers  were  required,  since  these  young  men  had  previous 
Talmudical  training.  No  school  house  was  needed,  a  room  for 
this  purpose  being  set  aside  in  the  building  of  the  Yeshibath  Etz 
Chayim.  No  supervision  was  necessary,  except  that  of  the  lay 
Mashgiach  (overseer),  who  made  sure  that  the  young  men  earned 
their  "two  and  a  half  per  week,"  by  constant  applieatinn- 

But  as  the  students  became  more  Americanized,  they  realized 
that  Talmudical  study  alone  was  not  sutfieient  preparation  for 
even  the  most  orthodox  rabbi  in  this  country.  They  began  to 
demand  that  secular  studies  also  be  provided  for  them.  Another 
cause  for  dissatisfaction  arose  from  the  fact  that  the  directors 
opened  several  classes  for  younger  boys.  There  was  misunder- 
standing in  this  institution  also,  as  to  whether  its  aim  .should  be 
to  prepare  well-versed  immigrant  young  men  for  the  American 
rabbinate,  or  to  give  Talmudic  training  to  younger  children.'^ 
Tlie  dissatisfaction  expressed  itself  again  and  again,  and  cul- 
minated in  a  "strike"  of  the  students  in  1906.  An  appeal  was 
sent  by  them  to  the  Jews  of  New  York,  demanding  "(1)  that 
they  learn  systematically  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time;  (2) 
that  they  be  given  permission  to  learii  the  Hebrew  language, 
Jewish  culture,  (i.e.  not  only  Talmud)  and  Jewish  history;  (3) 
that  the  program  of  studies  include  the  English  language,  his- 
tory, and  the  general  sciences;  (4)  that  they  be  taught  oratory 

"  Named  after  the  famous  Hahbi  of  Kovifo,  Isauc  Elchaiian  Spektov. 
"  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  May  15,  1908. 
"Jeirish  Morning  Journal,  May  6,  lOOS. 
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and  publie  speaking;  and  (5)  that  their  material  support  be  so 
arranged  as  not  to  make  it  necessary  for  them  to  make  special 
requests  for  every  little  thing  needed,"*'  This  quaint  appeal  was 
signed  by  "all  the  pupils  of  the  Yeshibah."  The  students 
threatened  to  leave  the  institution  in  a  body,  and  actually  carried 
out  the  threat.  They  removed  for  a  short  time  to  a  little 
"Klaus"  (private  synagogue  of  a  "chevra"  or  society).  But 
an  agreement  was  finally  reached.  The  Yeshibath  Yitzchak 
EJchanan  was  limited  to  higher  Talmudical  studies,  and  the 
Yeshibath  Etz  Chayim  was  to  be  only  an  elementary  Yeshibah, 
The  other  demands  of  the  pupils  wore  also  met.  Upon  the  new 
basis  the  Yeshibah  was  "oi^anized"  in  1908.  At  this  time  it 
was  housed  at  156  Henry  Street.  Iteeently,  in  1915,  it  combined 
with  the  Yeshibath  Etz  Chayim,  as  the  Rabbinical  College  of 
America." 

Jewish  Theological  Semin.\by  of  Amkbica 

Ten  years  before  the  founding  of  the  Yeshibath  Yitzchak 
Elehanan  for  rabbinical  students  of  the  immigrant  orthodox 
type,  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  conservative  rabbis  was 
established  in  this  city.  In  1886,  a  conference  of  conservative 
Jewish  ministers  was  held  in  the  19th  Street  Synagogue  (Shear- 
ith  Israel)  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a  seminary  "to  train 
teachers  of  the  future  generations  in  sympathy  with  the  spirit  of 
conservative  Judaism."  The  Hebrew  Union  College,  established 
in  Cincinnati  in  1874,  taught  the  tenets  of  Reform  Judaism,  and 
its  graduates  could  therefore  not  be  acceptable  to  orthodox  or 
conservative  Jews.  In  January  1887,  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  was  opened  in  New  York,  and  in  the  same  year  a 
branch  was  organized  in  Philadelphia.'*  Dr.  Sabato  Morals  was 
chosen  president  of  the  seminary,  and  the  institution  was  man- 
aged by  an  advisory  board  of  ten  ministers,  some  of  whom  alsi) 
(instituted  the  faculty. 

The  course  of  study,  as  outlined  in  1886  in  an  open  letter 
addres.sed  to  the  Jews  of  America,  was  divided  into  three  parts : 
preparatory,  junior  and  senior.  It  provided  instruction  for  both 
labbiiand  teachers        The  students  will  be  snbieeted  to  practical 

"JeniBh  Moumie   Tounml    Jan    27    1<>(1I 

"  Cf   B«low  p   16 

"The  opening  of  the  Scminaiy  propeilj  Lomps  nitlun  (hi*'  peiiod  of  the 
Icvelopment  of  the  Fastcin  European  Jewish  schools  because  whereai 
its  foumlers  and  organizers  were  moBtIv  PortuBuese  and  Gionnan  Jowi, 
the  faculti  and  atutlents  i\eie  pieilominantly  FaRteni  Furopran 
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exercises,  according  to  their  intention  of  becoming  teachers, 
readers  or  preachers."'*  At  first  classes  were  conducted  in  the 
vestry  rooms  of  the  19th  Street  Synagogue,  and  the  initial  enroll- 
ment consisted  of  ten  pupils.  Rooms  were  later  procured  in  the 
Cooper  Union  Institute ;  from  there  the  Seminary  migrated  to 
736  Lexington  Ave.,  and  in  1902  it  removed  to  its  present  quar- 
t«rs  at  531  West  123rd  Street.  Reciprocal  academic  privileges 
were  arranged  with  Columbia  University,  so  tliat  students  of  the 
Seminary  could  pursue  post-graduate  studies  at  that  institution. 

Upon  the  death  of  Dr.  Morals  in  1897,  the  Seminary  continued 
under  the  general  management  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  until 
li)02.  In  that  year  Dr.  Solomon  Schechter  was  invited  from 
England  to  become  its  president,  and  the  institution  was  reor- 
ganized as  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of  America.  Under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Sehechter,  the  Seminary  grew  to  be  ojie  of 
llie  most  important  schools  of  Jewish  learning  in  this  eonntry. 
Dr.  Sehechter  continued  at  its  head  until  his  death  in  1915,  when 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler,  of  Dropsie  College,  Philadelphia,  was  called  to 
be  its  acting  president. 

In  1903  special  classes  were  opened  for  the  purpose  of  training 
teachers  for  Jewish  Schools.  But  these  classes  were  inadequate 
In  meet  the  growing  demand  for  Jewish  teachers.  Six  years 
later,  in  1909,  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  was  organized.*" 

Jewish  Chaltauqua  Society 

An  educational  society  of  a  very  different  nature  was  the  Jew- 
ish Chautauqua  Society,  which  began  its  activities  in  1893,  with 
Dr.  Henry  Berkowitz  of  Philadelphia  as  Chancellor.*'  It  was 
fashioned  after  the  secular  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific 
Circle.  Its  purpose  was  to  assign  books  and  courses  for  young 
people  and  adults  "who  have  neither  school  nor  teacher  at 
hand."''    It  wished  also  to  "create  courses  for  teachers  in  relig- 

""Tho  Jewish  Theological  SemlnBry,"  an  open  letter  to  the  Jews  uiul 
.rpwiali  CongregationB  of  Aniprica,  Nov.  1886. 

•  Cf.  below  p.  97. 

"  It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  organization  was  the  work  of  German 
iiHil  not  of  Eastern  European  Jews. 

"  I'roc.  of  Fifth  Annual  ScKsion  of  the  Joivish  Chautauqua  Sociotv,  1901, 
p.  15. 
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ious  schools."**  In  accordance  with  these  aims  it  issued  reading 
and  study  courses  in  Bible,  Jewish  history,  literature  and  He- 
brew, It  conducted  annual  summer  assemblies  as  literary 
institutes  In  the  assembly  of  1900,  it  started  a  "School  of  Prac- 
tice for  '"lunday  school  teachers,  for  the  purpose  of  offering 
thpm  some  opportunity  of  discussing  the  theoretic  and  practical 
phases  ot  their  work.  In  October  1911,  a  Correspondence  School 
for  Teachers  was  organized,  with  Dr.  William  Eosenau  of  Balti- 
more as  cotiesponding  director.  The  influence  of  the  Chautauqua 
Society  is  difficult  to  estimate,  though  it  probably  has  not  been 
significant  for  the  development  of  Jewish  education  in  New  York. 

Jewish    Religious    School    Uxion 

About  1897  the  Jewish  teachers  of  this  city  were  organized 
into  the  Jewish  Religious  Union  of  New  York,  under  the  com- 
bined auspices  of  the  Board  of  Ministers,  the  Hebrew  Free 
School  Association,  and  the  New  York  Section  of  the  National 
Council  of  Jewish  Women.  The  objects  of  the  Union  were : 
"to  awaken  the  community  to  the  need  of  more  efficient  religious 
education  for  the  young ;  to  establish  systematic  courses  of  study 
for  religious  teachers,  and  those  interested  in  the  moral  training 
of  the  young;  to  provide  manuals  for  teachers  and  class  books 
for  scholars,  and  such  other  pedagogical  aids  as  may  be  deemed 
desirable ;  to  improve  methods  of  instruction  and  suggest  changes 
in  the  courses  of  study ;  to  establish  a  standard  of  qualifications 
for  teachers;  to  open  mission  schools;  and  to  organize  a  Teachers' 
■Union  for  the  discussion  of  religious  and  pedagogic  themes,  and 
with  a  view  of  fostering  a  spirit  of  fellowship  among  the  Jewish 
religious  school  teachers."** 

The  Union  was  active  for  a  few  years  in  conducting  lecture 
courses  for  teachers  on  the  subjects  of  the  Sunday  School 
curriculum  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  Sunday  school  teachers 
in  their  work.     Dr.  Kaufman  Kohler  and  Miss  Julia  Riehman 


n  Constitution  (typcivritten),  in  possession  of  tlip  New  York  Public 
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were  among  the  prominent  figures  connected  with  the  Union. 
After  a  brief  existence,  however,  the  Union  ceased  its  activity." 

B.   The  Growth  of  the  Nationalist  Educational  Movement 
1900-1910 

During  the  last  years  of  the  preceding  century,  new  movements 
and  new  ideals  began  to  affect  Jewish  life,  particularly  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  two  movements  which  produced  the  Nationalist 
Jew,  Haskallah  and  Zionism,  modified  profoundly  the  content 
Hud  methods  of  Jewish  education.  Jews  had  begun  to  migrate 
to  Palestine  and  to  build  up  agricultural  colonies  in  the  land 
of  their  fathers.  The  modern  Jewish  life  in  Palestine  was  em- 
phasizing Hebrew  as  a  spoken  living  language,  and  Palestinian 
schoolmen  were  introducing  the  natural  method  of  teaching  that 
language.  Jewish  intellectual  energies  began  to  turn  to  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  Hebrew  literature.  Educators  commenced  to  write 
text  books  for  teaching  the  reborn  Hebrew  language  and  the 
newly  created  modern  Hebrew  literature.  The  contact  with 
western  culture  also  had  its  effects  upon  the  Cheder.  The 
pedagogic  principles  of  "Western  Europe  began  to  infiltrate  into 
the  Jewish  schools  and  the  Cheder  Mcthukan  (improved  school) 
arose  as  the  result.  The  aim  of  the  new  type  of  school  was 
nationalistic,  and  its  spirit  and  management  were  in  fuller  ac- 
cordance with  modern  lite  and  conditions,  than  were  the  earlier 
schools. 

National  Hebkew  Schools 

The  nationalist  Jewish  movement  first  found  concrete  educa- 
tional expression  in  our  country  toward  the  end  of  the  last 
wntury.  The  first  Jewish  school  fashioned  in  the  spirit  of  the 
new  nationalism  was  established  in  this  city  as  a  private  Hebrew 
w'hool,  on  October  10th,  1893,  by  S.  H.  Neumann,  a  Russian- 
Jewish  teacher.  It  was  called  the  Shaarey  Zwn  School,  and  was 
situated  at  40  Leonard  Street,  Brooklyn.  In  the  circular 
announcing  its  opening  it  was  prociatmed  as  "a  model  school 
for  the  better  youth,"  in  which  "Hebrew  in  all  classes  is  taught 

"The  Jewish  Religious  School  Union  organized  in  1913  (see  p.  97)  had 
'lu  ponncclion  with  this  organization. 
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as  a  living  language  ...  so  that  children  six  or  seven  years  old 
speak  Hebrew  wonderfully."  The  pupils  were  carefully  chosen, 
and  more  pupils  applied  to  the  school  for  admission  than  could 
be  accepted.  "Most  gladly"  the  circular  continues,  "are  small 
children,  (beginners)  admitted,  before  their  education  becomes 
corrupted."** 

The  school  was  divided  into  three  grades.  The  Elementary 
School  for  beginners,  the  Middle  School,  and  the  High  School. 
The  Elementary  School  was  for  a  number  of  years  conducted  as 
a  parochial  primary  school.  Sessions  were  held  from  9  A.  M. 
to  3  or  i  P.  M.,  and  not  only  was  the  usual  Jewish  instruction 
given  in  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  (conversational  method)  and 
in  the  beginnings  of  Pentateuch,  but  English  and  Arithmetic 
were  also  taught.  The  purpose  of  teaching  the  secular  subjects 
was  to  keep  the  children  as  long  as  possible  under  Jewish  influ- 
ences, so  as  to  give  them  a  good  start  in  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
languafre.  "No  extra  charge  was  made  for  teaching  English 
and  Arithmetic."  But  after  a  few  years  of  futile  effort  in  this 
direction,  the  Elementary  School  discontinued  its  morning 
classes  and  was  joined  to  the  two  other  grades  of  the  Hebrew 
School :  the  Middle  and  the  High  Schools,  which  were  regular 
"afternoon"  schools.  Sessions  were  held  after  public  school 
hours,  from  4  to  7  or  8  P.  M.,  and  the  instruction  comprised 
the  Hebrew  language  (conversation,  reading,  writing  and 
grammar),  Bible  and  Commentary,  Jewish  History,  Talmud, 
"and  other  subjects,  taught  according  to  the  best  methods, 
mostly  original." 

The  first  years  were  years  of  struggle,  not  only  against  an 
untoward  environment,  but  also  against  the  unsympathetic 
parents  of  the  pupils.  The  teaching  of  Hebrew  as  a  living 
language  was  then  considered  an  unwelcome  "fad,"  and  several 
"secret"  meetings  were  held  by  the  parents  of  the  school 
children  to  make  Mr.  Neumann  stop  his  "vagaries"  and  get 
down  to  the  good  old-fashioned  teaching  of  "prayers  and  transla- 
tion." But  undaunted,  Mr.  Neumann  persisted  in  his  educa- 
tional pathfinding.  He  wrote  his  own  "textbooks,"  and  devised 
his  own  "methods."  The  novel  results  which  he  was  successful 
in  obtaining,  assured  the  success  and  the  good  name  of  his  school. 

"For  Pi>|)y  of  ciiculiiv  spo  Appendix  G. 
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The  school  is  still  in  existence  (1918)  as  the  Neumann  Hebrew 
School,  210  Stockton  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 

The  second  nationalist  educational  institution  was  organized 
much  later,  in  1905.  It  also  originated  in  Brooklyn,  being 
situated  at  156  Graham  Avenue.  It  began  as  a  private  school, 
and  proposed  to  teach  Jewish  girls  to  read  and  write  Yiddish, 
as  well  as  to  read  Hebrew  prayers  (Ivri),  It  was  one  of  many 
similar  institutions  in  this  country,  fashioned  after  the  Jewish 
private  teacher  of  girls  in  Eastern  Europe,  whose  chief  function 
was  to  teach  young  ladies  to  write  a  letter. 

But  in  the  same  year  its  character  changed  radically.  Several 
young  men  imbued  with  the  new  spirit  of  Jewish  nationalism, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Ephraim  Kaplan,  took  hold  of  the 
institution,  and  organized  it  as  a  Natio-iial  Hebrew  School  for 
girls.  In  this  institution  also  was  Hebrew  taught  by  the  natural 
method,  Ivrith  be  Ivrith,  (Hebrew  in  Hebrew),  and  emphasis 
was  laid  upon  modern  Hebrew  literature,  as  well  as  upon  Hebrew 
conversatio:!.  The  sehool  was  confined  to  the  teaching  of  girls, 
for  two  reasons :  first,  because  it  was  easier  to  get  Jewish  parents 
to  permit  the  teaching  of  these  modern  "fads"  to  girls  than  to 
hoys,  and  second,  because  the  nationalist  movement  made  the 
education  of  Jewish  women  an  essential  part  of  its  program. 
The  institution  flourished,  and  soon  several  branches  were  estab- 
lished in  Brooklyn. 

Five  years  later,  in  1910,  a  similar  school  was  organized  in 
Manhattan,  also  called  "The  National  Hebrew  Sehool  for 
Uirls,"  or  "Die  Yiddisehe  Volks-Schule."  It  arose  as  an  off- 
spring of  the  Hebrew  Kindergarten  and  Day  Nursery,  The 
Young  People's  Auxiliary  of  that  institution  had  interested 
themselves  in  the  curriculum  of  the  kindei^arten  and  in  its 
methods  They  demanded  from  the  Board  of  Directors  that 
one  of  their  members  be  placed  on  the  Board,  and  when  this 
demand  was  refused,  they  left  the  institution  and  organized  the 
ntw  sehool  At  first  situated  at  302  Madison  Street,  the  school 
was  foi  a  number  of  years  located  at  183  Madison  Street.    The 

Madison  Street  School ' '  has  come  to  be  the  best  known  of  the 
Nationalist  schools.  Its  curriculum  includes  a  very  intensive 
I'ourse  of  readings  in  Hebrew  literature,  biblical  and  post-bib- 
licaj.     The  language  of  the  school,  both  in  and  outside  of  the 
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classroom,  is  Hebrew,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  do 
much  collateral  reading  in  juvenile  Hebrew  literature.  Re- 
cently, 1918,  it  has  removed  to  more  commodious  quarters  at 
206  East  Broadway  where  it  is  continuing  its  work  under  its 
indefatigable  and  zealous  founder  and  principal,  Mr.  A.  H. 
Fried!  and. 

The  Modekn  Private  Hebrew   School 

A  new  type  of  Cheder  developed  during  this  period.  This  was 
the  modern  private  Hebrew  school,  conducted  by  one  or  two  men, 
on  a  business  basis,  but  educationally  superior  to  the  previously 
existing  Chedarim.  There  are  now  a  number  of  these  schools  in 
the  city.  They  fashion  their  work  after  the  model  of  the  Cheder 
Methukan  (improved  school)  of  Eastern  Europe.  The  best  of 
these  schools  resemble  the  National  Hebrew  schools,  or  the  modern 
Talmud  Torahs,  many  of  which  also  became  nationalist  in  spirit 
during  this  time. 

Heurew  Kinderg.\kten 

In  May,  1905,  the  first  Hebrew  Kindergatteit  was  founded 
at  87  East  Broadway.  The  immediate  cause  for  its  organization 
was  the  attempt  to  counteract  the  work  of  the  missionary  kinder- 
gartens, of  which  there  were  many  on  the  East  Side  But  the 
founder  and  superintendent,  J.  H.  Luna,  and  those  who  were 
working  with  him,  were  imbued  with  the  new  spiiit  of  Jewish 
nationalism,  and  the  kindergarten  proposed  to  introduce  children 
below  public  school  age  to  Hebrew  as  a  spoken  language,  and  to 
Jewish  customs  and  ceremonies.  It  was  modelled  very  consciously 
after  the  Hebrew  kindei^artens  in  Palestine,  which  were  then 
receiving  the  enthusiastic  admiration  of  Jews  throughout 
the  world.  Palestinian  kindergarten  teaehei's  were  engaged.  The 
curriculum  and  methods  were  those  of  the  regidar  Frnebel  kin- 
dergarten, except  that  the  games  and  songs  were  in  Hebrew,  and 
the  language  of  the  teacher  was  Hebrew.  It  is  now  the  only 
institution  of  its  kind  in  New  York  City.  Several  attempts  have 
been  made  to  organize  kindergartens  on  the  same  model,  but  they 
have  not  succeeded. 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sufficient  financial  support, 
another  function  was  added  to  this  institution.    It  became  a  day 
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nursery,  making  it  possible  for  poor  Jewish  mothers  to  earn  their 
living  without  thereby  endangering  and  neglecting  their  children. 
The  name  ol  the  institution  was  changed  to  the  Hebrew  Kinder- 
garten and  Day  Nursery.  lu  1914  it  erected  its  present  building 
at  35  Montgomery  Street,  and  most  of  the  children  are  kept  in 
the  building  all  day,  because  of  this  added  function  of  the 
institution.  But  this  is  not  an  essential  part  of  the  Hebrew 
Kindergarten  idea. 

Zionist  Education 

Zionism,  with  its  romantic  promise  of  national  rebirth,  began 
to  stir  the  imagination  of  the  American  Jewish  youth  in  the 
early  years  of  the  present  century.  Zionist  ideas  and  ZionisI 
ambitions  were  at  first  studied  and  fostered  in  spontaneously 
organized  self-governing  clubs  and  societies  rather  than  in  regu- 
larly constituted  Jewish  schools.  The  Intercollegiate  Zionist 
Association,  the  Hatikvah  Movement,  Young  Judea  and  the 
School  of  Zionism,  are  the  various  forms  through  which  the 
search  of  eager  students  for  "the  New  Judaism"  found  educa- 
tional expression.  ' 

The  first  students'  Zionist  society,*''"  was  organized  by  college 
students  in  1903  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York.  It  was 
called  the  ' '  City  College  of  New  York  Students '  Zionist  Society ' ' 
and  its  purpose  was  to  spread  the  study  of  Zionism  and  of  Zionist 
ideals  in  the  American  colleges.  Similar  societies  were  organized 
in  other  colleges  of  the  city,  and  in  1906  these  organizations 
combined  into  the  "Collegiate  Zionist  League."  For  a  number 
of  years  the  League  exerted  marked  influence  on  the  colleges  of 
New  York  City.  It  organized  lectures  for  college  students,  issued 
a  yearly  booklet  "The  Collegiate  Zionist"  (1910),  conducted  a 
speakers'  bureau  and  engaged  in  similar  educational  and  pro- 
paganda activities.  Later,  however,  it  became  "a  society  of 
graduates,"  and  its  place  in  the  colleges  was  taken  by  the 
Intercollegiate  Zionist  Association,  formed  in  1915.  The  "I.  Z. 
A."  with  its  headquarters  in  Baltimore,  has  now  (1918)  over 
twenty-five  constituent  societies  in  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country.  In  1918  it  issued  its  first  Annual 
"Kadimah, "  and  in  the  same  year  the  Association  was  made 

""  Ktulimah,  p.  103. 
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part  of  the  Edueatioiial  Department  of  the  Zionist  Organization 
of  America,  under  the  directorship  of  Miss  Henrietta  Szold. 

From  the  City  College  of  New  York  sprang  also  the  movement 
for  Zionist  study  among  high  school  students.  In  1912  the 
students  of  the  academic,  or  High  School  Department  of  the 
City  College  (ealled  Townsend  Harris  Hall)  organized  into  the 
first  Hatikvah  (Hope)  Society  for  the  study  of  Zionism  and  of 
Jewish  problems.  It  was  a  variant  from  the  usual  High  School 
Debating  and  Literary  Society,  with  a  specific  instead  of  a 
general  "program."  Rapidly  the  movement  spread  until  there 
is  now  (1918)  a  Hatikvah  Society  in  almost  every  important 
High  School  of  New  York  City. 

More  extensive  in  influence  and  better  known  than  cither  of 
the  above  student  organizations  has  been  the  club  movement 
outside  of  colleges  and  schools,  known  as  "Young  Judea." 

In  1905  there  were  in  existence  several  Zionist  clubs  of  boys 
and  girls  in  various  sections  of  the  country.  A  committee  on 
Junior  Organization  was  appointed  by  the  Federation  of  Ameri- 
can Zionists  to  coordinate  the  work  of  these  clubs  and  fo  spread 
the  nationalistic  attitude  among  Jewish  children  and  adoles- 
cents.*' In  1909  this  work  was  reorganized  as  "Young  Judea," 
with  Prof.  Israel  Friedlaeiidcr  as  its  iirst  president,  and  David 
Schnceberg  as  its  secretary. 

The  aim  of  Young  Judea  is  to  "popularize  Jewish  study,  ti> 
arouse  enthusiasm  for  learning  Jewish  history,  Jewish  literature 
and  Hebrew,  to  secure  respect  for  Jewish  tradition  and  observ- 
ance, and  to  instil  loyalty  for  tlie  Jewish  race  and  devotion  for 
Palestine  as  the  Jewish  homeland."**  It  is  "a  distinctly  educa- 
tional program  of  Zionist  endeavor."**  The  means  employed  to 
carry  out  its  aims  are :  club  work,  mass  celebration  of  festivals, 
and  the  distribution  of  Zionist  literature.  In  1910  it  began 
the  publication  of  a  monthly  majrazine  in  English,  "The  Young 
Judean,"  and  in  1917  the  first  issue  of  its  Hebrew  publication 
"Yizreel,"  appeared. 

"  Similar  oijiajiizatioiis  exiateil  at  this  timp  in  other  parts  of  the  couiiti'y. 
Ill  Rahimorp,  the  organisation  known  as  "Hcizl's  Children,"  was  direetPil 
by  Dr.  S.  Benilerly,  and  in  Chicago  tho  "Junior  Knights  of  Zion"  was 
organized  by  D.  P.  PollacV. 

"Cf.  Young  Jmlea  Annual,  1917,  p.  lit,  "HiBtovy  of  Young  Judr'!i." 

"  Ihid. 
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One  of  the  most  serious  problems  in  the  work  of  Young  Judea 
lias  been  that  of  securing  well  trained  volunteers  to  lead  the 
Young  Judea  clubs.  As  in  most  educational  movements  depend- 
ing upon  volunteers,  it  was  found  that  "those  who  could  serve 
would  not,  and  those  who  would,  could  not."  Several  attempts 
were  therefore  made  to  establish  Training  Schools  for  Young 
Judea  licaders.  The  most  interesting  of  these  endeavors  was 
that  of  Miss  Jessie  Sampter  in  organizing  the  School  of  Zionism 
in  1914.  The  School  held  sessions  at  the  Young  Women's 
Hebrew  Association,  31  West  110th  Street,  several  evenings  a 
week,  and  in  its  classes  instruction  was  given  in  Zionism,  Jewish 
History,  Hebrew,  Public  Speaking  and  Club  Leadership  to 
young  women  who  desired  to  obtain  the  information  necessary 
for  Zionist  work.  This  school,  as  well  as  the  entire  Young  Judea 
movement,  became  part  of  the  Zionist  Education  Department 
in  1918. 

The  fortunes  of  the  War  have  profoundly  affected  and  quick- 
ened the  liopes  of  American  Zionists.  The  possibility  of  realiz- 
ing "The  Third  Jewish  Commonwealth"  "quickly,  in  our  own 
day, ' '  has  increased  the  responsibility  of  the  Zionist  organization 
to  spread  the  love  of  the  "old-new  land"  among  American  Jews, 
The  scattered,  overlapping  and  loosely  organized  Zionist  educa- 
tional endeavors  were  not  sufficient  for  the  effective  carrying  out 
of  that .  responsibility.  In  1918  all  of  these  educational  move- 
ments were  therefore  united  into  an  Educational  Department 
under  Miss  Henrietta  Szold,  the  recognized  leader  of  Zionist 
women  in  America.  This  Department  has  set  for  itself  the  task 
of  teaching  Palestine  and  Jewish  nationalism  to  all  ages  and  to 
idl  classes  of  American  Jewry. 

The  Mexoraii  Movemext  *^' 

Growing  out  of  the  modern  Jewish  renaissance,  which  had  its 
particular  expression  in  Zionism,  another  movement  arose  in 
Jewish  self -education  among  American  college  students.  The 
Meuorah  Movement  originated  at  Harvard  University  in  1906 
with  the  organization  of  the  Harvard  Menorah  Society.**''    The 

"aSw:  "The  Meroiah  Movement,"  Aiui  Arbor,  Mieh.  I!tl4.  "The 
MrnorHh  Jouniftl,"  1014  lo  date. 

"li  A  Society  of  Jewish  students  existfd  at  tlie  University  of  Minnesota 
in  litOS,  l)ut  it  was  not  the  originsl  "Menorah"  society. 
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roots  of  this  movement  lay  in  tlie  yearning  of  young  men  anil 
women  for  the  "New  Judaism,"  and.  most  of  its  leading  spirits 
were  ardent  Zionists.  In  Harvard  itself  the  first  Menorah  society 
was  preceded  and  iniluenced  by  the  Harvard  Zionist  Club, 
organized  during  the  previous  year  (1905),  "The  Zionist  Club, 
however,  was  practieatly  confined  to  those  students  who  were 
Zionists.  The  members  themselves  felt  that,  in  addition  to  their 
partisan  organization,  there  was  room  at  the  university,  and 
need,  for  a  non-partisan  organization,  devoted  to  the  study  of 
Jewish  history,  literature,  religion,  philosophy,  jurisprudence, 
art,  manners,  in  a  word,  Jewish  culture,  and  to  the  academic 
discussion  of  Jewish  problems. 

"The  motives  of  the  founders  of  the  Menorah  Society  at 
Harvard  were :  to  win  for  the  field  of  Jewish  history  and  culture 
its  rightful  place  in  the  university ;  to  show  the  authorities  that 
there  did  exist  an  interest  in  that  field  and  to  feed  that  interest 
among  the  student  body;  to  provide,  meanwhile,  in  lieu  of  reg- 
ular courses,  and  later,  it  was  hoped,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
courses,  an  informal  opportunity  for  all  the  students  to  get  more 
adequately  acquainted  with  Jewish  life  and  thought  and  thereby 
become  the  more  cultivated  and  less  prejudiced  men;  above  all, 
to  dispel  the  ignorance  and  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  Jewish 
students."*"^  In  brief,  the  object  of  the  Harvard  Menorah 
Society,  and  of  the  Menorah  Societies  which  followed  it,  -was  "to 
study  and  to  promote  the  culture  and  ideals  of  the  Jewish 
people. ' ' 

With  infectious  rapidity  the  Menorah  Movement  spread 
through  the  colleges  and  universities,  so  that  by  this  time  (1917) 
there  is  a  Menorah  society  in  practically  every  American  institu- 
tion of  higher  learning  where  Jewish  students  are  taught.  There 
are  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  about  65  Menorah 
societies  with  a  student  membership  of  over  3,500,  exerting 
Jewish  educational  influence  over  ten  thousand  students.*"'  In 
New  York  City  the  first  Menorah  societies  were  organized  in 
1909,  at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  at  Columbia 
University.     There   are    (1917)    six  Menorah   societies   in  this 

"^''The  Menoiah  Movement"  pp.  1  and  4. 

"d  For  figures  see  Menorah  Bulletin,  Fehruaty  bhU  March  liHS. 
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city,*"^  with  a  membership  of  1,250  young  men  aiul  women;  and 
from  two  to  three  thousand  students  come  within  its  sphere  of 
influence. 

The  work  of  these  societies  is  conducted  through  meetings, 
lectures,  and  special  study  circles  in  the  "Jewish  humanities." 
The  Menorah  Societies  are  not  religious  organizations,  "Indeetl 
they  are  not  sectarian  in  any  sense,  since  the  membership  is  open 
to  Jews  and  non-Jews  of  all  beliefs.  Nor  are  the  Menorah 
Societies  Zionistie.  Zionism  is  naturally  one  of  the  subjects  of 
discussion  and  study  by  the  societies,  but  no  Zionistie  propa- 
ganda can  be  carried  on  by  them.  Not  only  are  the  Menorah 
Societies  non -sectarian,  but  they  are  non-partisian  on  all  Jewish 
questions  as  well  as  on  all  political  and  religious  movements."  *'f 

In  1912  the  various  Menorah  societies  of  the  country  were 
federated  into  the  Intercollegiate  Menorah  Association,  with  Mr. 
Henry  Hurwitz  as  its  Chancellor,  and  its  headquarters  at  600 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York.  The  Intercollegiate  Menorah  Assn- 
tnation  helps  its  constituent  Menorah  Societies  by  providing  for 
an  exchange  of  information  and  ideas  between  them,  and  by 
giving  them  suggestions  and  advice.  It  provides  lectures  for 
them ;  furnishes  them  with  plans  and  syllabi  of  courses  of  study ; 
and  supplies  them  with  Menorah  libraries  of  Jewish  books  and 
periodicals.  The  Intercollegiate  also  conducts  intervarsity  prize 
competitions  as  stimuli  to  study  and  research.  It  has  been 
carrying  on  efforts  aiming  toward  the  establishment  of  regular 
(bourses  of  study  in  the  curriculum  and  the  founding  of  chairs 
of  Jewi-sh  history,  literature,  etc.  Lastly,  it  publishes  the 
Menorah  Journal,  a  review  of  Jewish  life  and  thought  which 
has  proven  of  the  highest  interest  not  only  to  Menorah  members. 
but  to  all  cultivated  men  and  women  who  wish  to  approach 
■Jewish  history  and  ideals  and  modern  Jewish  questions  from  an 
intellectual  and  non-partisan  point  of  view. 

The  influence  of  the  Menorah  movement  upon  the  Jewish 
college  students  has  been  marked.  It  has  promoted  the  sense 
of  noblesse  oblige  among  Jewish  university  men  and  women 
through   more   intelligent    appreciation    of   their   heritage   and 

""^  Upsides  the  two  above  institutions  theve  a 
t'iiUogcB;  Adelphi,  Hunter,  New  York  Universi 
University  (Square). 

"fSee  circular;     "What  is  the  Menorah?" 
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(deals,  and  it  has  brought  about  a  deeper  understanding  aud 
respect  for  them  on  the  part  of  non-Jews,  It  has  facilitated 
mutual  understanding  and  cooperation  between  various  groups 
of  Jewish  students  by  providing  them  with  a  common  organiza- 
tion and  a  common  ideal.  Students  and  graduates  have  been 
stimulated  not  only  to  study  Jewish  problems,  but  to  participate 
in  Jewish  life.  The  Mcnorah  Movement  has  provided  non- 
partisan forums  both  within  the  universities  and  without,  for 
the  broader  comprehension  of  Jewish  issues  and  problems, 
especially  in  their  relations  to  the  general  questions  of  the  day. 
Finally,  it  has  introduced  a  much  greater  interest  in  Jewish 
studies  and  in  Jewish  humanities  at  American  collcjics  and 
nni  versifies. 

C.    Centkai.izino  Educational  Aotivitlks  or  Groups 

Within  the  Community 

1910-1918 

The  year  1910  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  Jewish 
education  in  New  York  City,  The  eight  years  which  followed 
were  more  productive  in  the  creation  of  new  schools,  and  in  the 
improvement  and  coordination  of  old  ones,  than  any  previous 
period  in  the  Jewish  educational  history  of  New  York.  The 
educational  activities  during  this  period  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  (1)  the  activities  of  groups  within  the  community,  and 
(2)  the  educational  activities  of  the  organized  Jewish  Community 
(Kehillah)  through  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  student  of  education,  the  second  is  the  more 
important,  and  deserves  a  separate  chapter,  because  of  the  many 
significant  educational  changes  which  it  has  brought  about  in 
New  York  during  the  past  eight  years.'" 

The  whole  period  is  characterized  by  a  growing  consciousness 
of  the  need  of  Jewish  education,  and  the  realization  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  for  individuals,  but  that  combined  effort  is  needed  for 
solving  the  various  problems  connected  with  it.  AH  of  the 
Jewish  immigrant  groups,  Portuguese,  German  and  Eastern 
European,  have  been  active  in  the  creation  of  schools  during 
these  eight  years. 

"Cf.   Chaptpr   IV:     "ErlupatLonal    At-fivitios   of   tlif   Bureau   of   Je«-L?Ii 
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Oriental  Jewish   Schools 

About  the  year  1908,  there  began  to  come  to  this  country  a 
group  of  "Oriental"  Jews.  All  of  the  newcomers  are  related 
to  the  Spanish-Portuguese  Jews  in  matters  of  religious  proced- 
ure, since  they  also  follow  the  Sephardie  (Spanish)  ritual.^' 
Most  of  them  are  also  descendants  of  the  exiles  from  the  Spanish 
Inriuisition,  who  fled  from  ungrateful  Spain  to  the  tlomains 
of  the  Turkish  Empire.  The  first  of  their  schools  was  that  of 
the  Congregation  Ahavat  Ve-Aehavat  Yanina,  (Love  and  Broth- 
erliness  of  Janina),  established  in  1910,  at  Allen  and  Grand 
Streets,  It  was  an  afternoon  Hebrew  school,  for  Greek-speaking 
children  only.  Hebrew  was  taught  in  Greek,  and  for  a  time, 
(Sreek  was  the  ordinary  language  of  conversation  in  the  cJass- 
rooiii. 

When  the  Federation  of  Oriental  Jews  was  organized  in  1911, 
it  took  charge  of  the  Janina  school  and  enlarged  it.  A  branch 
school  was  opened  in  the  basement  rooms  of  the  Uptown  Talmud 
Torah,  132  East  llltb  Street,  and  was  maintained  by  small 
monthly  contributions.  But  the  Federation  of  Oriental  Jews 
was  unable  to  support  these  schools,  and  in  1913  they  were  taken 
over  by  the  Congregation  Shearith  Israel.  Both  schools  were 
made  free  schools,  none  of  the  pupils  paying  tuition  fees. 
Recently  a  committee  of  Oriental  Jews  was  appointed,  for  the 
purpose  of  raising  funds  and  elaborating  plans  for  more  sys- 
tematic instruction  of  tbeir  children. 

Department  op  Syn.\gogite  and  School  Extension 
The  Hebrew  Sabbath  School  Union,  which  had  been  organized 
in  Cincinnati  in  1883  for  the  purpose  of  unifying  and  system- 
atizing the  work  of  the  Jewish  Sunday  schools  throughout  the 
country,  was  combined  in  1905  with  the  religious  circuit  work 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregations.  It  was  reor- 
ganized as  the  Department  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension, 
with  Rabbi  G.  Zeppin  as  its  director.  Besides  the  work  pre- 
viously carried  on  by  the  Hebrew  Sabbath  School  Union, *^  the 
purpose  of  the  new  Department  was  also  to  provide  educational 
facilities  for  religiously  neglected  communities  and  for  isolated 
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groups,  such  as  farming  communities,  summer  eohmies,  ete. 
Much  of  its  work  is  carried  on  by  correspondence  or  by  circuit 
visiting. 

While  some  of  the  larger  Jewish  Sunday  schools  in  this  city 
had  been  affiliated  with  the  Department  since  its  inception,  it 
was  not  until  1911  that  the  Department  turned  its  attention 
specifically  to  the  problem  of  New  Yorlt  City.  In  that  year  a 
new  congregation  was  organized,  (Sinai  Congregation  of  the 
BroTix)  under  the  special  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Syna- 
gogue and  School  Extension.**  Aside  from  establishing  a  relig- 
ious school  of  its  own,  the  new  synagogue  took  steps  "to  support 
a  series  of  branch  religious  scliools  in  various  parts  of  the  Brmix, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Sinai  Congregation.""  The  tendency 
toward  weekday  supplementary  instruction  had  become  suffi- 
ciently strong,  so  that  the  new  scliool  was  organized  from  the 
very  beginning  as  a  supplementary  school,  meeting  tliree  times 
a  week.  By  1914  there  were  two  other  schools  aifiliated  with 
this  organization,  reaching  altogether  about  400  pupils,  A  New 
York  Board  of  Managers  was  appointed,  to  whom  was  delegated 
the  task  of  increasing  the  religious  educational  facilities  in  this 
city.  In  1916  a  survey  of  the  Jewish  educational  conditions  of 
the  Bronx  was  made  under  the  auspices  of  this  Board.  This 
survey  showed  that  of  the  50,000  -Jewish  children  in  the  Bronx, 
only  5,000  were  receiving  any  religious  education."  In  the  same 
year,  the  Board  opened  a  Hebrew  school  in  a  building  leased  for 
that  purpose.  The  new  .school,  the  Ezra  Hebrew  School,  at  1729 
Washington  Avenue,  was  organized  on  the  regular  model  of  the 
Talmud  Torah,  with  attendance  three  times  a  week,  on  afternoons 
and  Sundays.  It  soon  became  the  largest  school  in  the  Bronx, 
instructing  over  500  pupils**.  Of  late,  however,  its  influence  has 
l>een  constantly  decreasing. 

"The  spirit  of  this  synagogue,  anil  the  schools  which  were  estalilished 
la,ier  by  the  Department,  was  akin  to  that  of  the  "Mission  Schools" 
rteecriherl  in  the  previous  chapter.  "It  was  our  object  to  demonstrate 
that  n  synagogue  adopting  modernized  methods  would  find  a  host  of 
adherents  in  this  seetion  of  the  city  that  was  fonsiclered  exceedingly 
orthodox  in  thcorv,  and  hopelessly  irreligious  in  practice."  ((1917  Report. 
V.  A.  H.  C,  p.  8042). 

"  Iflia  report  of  IT.  A.  H.  C,  p.  lOO.'i  -  7004. 

"Cf.  Survey  of  Religious  Education  in  the  Bronx,  1916. 

"This  school  attempted  to  co-operate  with  the  public  schools  in  the 
vicinity  which  had  been  testing  the  "Gary  Plan"  of  instruction,  but  ivith- 
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Central  Board  Of  T-M.Mun  Torahs 

In  1909  several  gentlemen  interested  in  Jewish  education 
issued  a  call  to  some  of  the  larger  Talmud  Torahs  of  this  city 
to  send  their  representatives  to  a  meeting  at  whieli  was  to  be 
discussed  the  plan  of  organizing  a  central  authority  for  the  guid- 
ance of  these  institutions  in  matters  of  a  purely  educational 
character."  After  a  number  of  sessions,  this  effort  resulted  in 
the  formation  of  a  "Central  Board  of  Jewish  Education."  Dr. 
Joseph  I.  Bluestone  was  its  chairman  and  leading  spirit.  The 
lioard  consisted  of  delegates  selected  by  the  Talmud  Torahs,  one 
for  every  two  hundred  pupils  enrolled.  It  intended  to  devote 
itself  largely  to  developing  a  uniform  curriculum  for  the  various 
Talmud  Torahs  of  the  eity,  so  that  a  pupil  moving  from  one  part 
of  the  city  to  another  shoiild  not  have  to  "start  all  over."  But 
its  efforts  to  centralize  the  work  of  the  Talmud  Torahs  were  not 
successful,  and  shortly  after  the  organization  of  the  Bureau  of 
KdneatioiL  of  the  Kehillah,  it  ceased  to  exist. '^^ 

National  Radical  Schools 

Another  new  type  of  school,  with  new  aims  and  new  content, 
appeared  during  this  period.  Among  the  labor  elements  of  the 
Jewish  immigrants  from  Eastern  Europe,  socialist  tendencies 
were  becoming  prevalent.  Labor  organizations  were  being  cre- 
ated, not  only  for  collective  bargaining^,  but  also  for  spreading 
socialist  ideals  among  the  masses  of  Jewish  workingmen.  The 
first  of  these  was  the  Arbeiter  Ring,  or  the  Workmen's  Circle. 
Its  outlook  wa.s  cosmopolitan.  While  it  was  anxious  to  maintain 
the  class  spirit  among  Jewish  workingmen,  it  was  openly  in  favor 
of  fusing  with  the  non-Jewish  workers,  and  antagonized  the 
efforts  to  preserve  Jewish  life  in  this  country.  In  opposition  to 
the  Arbeiter  Ring,  the  Nazionaler  Arbeiter  Verband,  or  the 
Jewish  National  Workers'  Alliance  of  America,  was  organized  in 
1910.    In  its  economic  outlook  it  too  was  socialistic,  but  nation- 

"  The  attempt  to  ceiitiiilizE  thp  work  of  the  Talmud  Torahg  had  begun 
somewhat  earlier,  1906,  but  bore  no  fruit  until  tliree  years  later.  Cf. 
■Towish  Daily  News. 

"Recently,  1917,  a  Federation  of  Talmud  Torahs  was  organized,  indud- 
iu(,'  some  of  the  smaller  Talmud  Torahs  of  the  eity.  But  it  has  been  iii- 
aetive  and  does  not  seem  to  be  signitieanl. 
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ally  and  culturally  it  considered  itself  a  part  o£  the  Jewish 
people,  and  was  anxious  to  maintain  its  group  life.  Whereas  the 
Arbeiter  Ring  opened  socialist  Jewish  Sunday  schools  for  teach- 
ing socialism  to  Jewish  children,  the  Verband  favored  the  open- 
ing of  Jewish  schools  which  would  teach  not  only  socialist 
doctrines,  but  also  Jewish  history  and  Jewish  culture,  both 
Yiddish  and  Hebrew.  With  the  Verband,  two  other  associations 
of  workingmen  united, — the  Poaiei  Zion  (Workers  of  Zion),  and 
the  Socialist  Territorialist  Party, 

Toward  the  end  of  1911,  the  first  of  their  schools  was  organized, 
under  the  name  of  the  National  Radical  School,  at  183  Madisou 
Street.  It  was  a  Sabbath  and  Sunday  school,  but  taught  no 
religion.  Its  curriculum  consisted  of  the  Yiddish  language  and 
literature,  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew,  and  Jewish  history.  The 
language  of  instruction  was  Yiddish.  The  Jewish  festivals  were 
celebrated  not  as  religious  festivals,  but  purely  as  national  festi- 
vals. The  majority  of  the  founders  were  Jewish  journalists,  and 
the  first  teachers  were  also  journalists.  They  had  no  pedagogic 
experience,  but  were  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  creating  a  new 
institution.  Later  a  teachers'  council  was  formed,  which  took 
charge  of  the  pedagogic  management  of  the  schools. 

"The  following  year  a  conflict  arose  as  to  the  place  of  Hebrew 
in  the  radical  school  curriculum.  The  Yiddishists,  particularly 
the  Socialist  Territorialists,  objected  strenuously  to  any  teaching 
of  Hebrew.  The  contention  was,  that  Hebrew  as  the  language 
of  prayer  and  religion,  and  as  a  "dead"  language,  had  no  place 
in  the  curriculum  of  the  radical  nationalist  Jewish  school.'"'  The 
center  of  the  agitation  was  in  Chicago.  For  a  long  time  the  two 
sections  of  the  National  Radical  party  separated,  each  maintain- 
ing its  own  schools.  An  agreement  was  finally  reached,  in  1915, 
whereby  Hebrew  was  to  be  included  in  the  curriculum  of  the 
National  Radical  School,  but  each  school  was  to  be  autonomous 
in  deciding  in  what  grade  the  instruction  of  Hebrew  was  to  begin, 
and  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  teaching  it. 

Throufrh  the  agency  of  the  societies  afifiliated  with  the  Jewish 
National  Workers'  Alliance,  the  National  Radical  School  move- 
ment spread  throughout  the  country,  so  that  there  are  now  some 

"  These  are  the  extreme  deepntralizorl  iiationalisis,  vihn  wish  to  maintain 
Yiddish -speakiiiE  (froups  all  over  the  worlJ,  whei'cvor  Jews  are  found  in 
siifficieint  numbers.    Gf.  Chapter  I,  p.  9. 
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thirty-five  such  schools  in  the  various  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Four  of  these  are  situated  in  New  York.  The  first  of  these  schools 
is  now  located  at  188  Ludlow  Street,  and  in  1916  was  converted 
into  a  regular  weekday  supplementary  school.  A  similar  after- 
noon school  was  organized  in  the  Bronx,  at  1387  Washington 
Avenue.  The  two  other  schools  in  this  city  were  until  recently 
(rontinued  on  the  Sabbath  and  Sunday  program.  One  of  these 
is  located  in  Harlem,  and  the  other  in  Brownsville.**  In  1917, 
the  Brownsville  School  was  also  turned  into  a  weekday  school. 

The  great  majority  of  the  pupils  of  these  schools  are  girls,  most 
of  whom  come  from  conservative  and  orthodox  homes.  There  are 
two  social  reasons  for  this  rather  strange  fact.  In  the  first  place, 
Jewish  parents  in  Eastern  Europe  have  become  accustomed  to 
the  idea  of  teaching  Yiddish  to  their  girls,  for  practical  reasons. 
Secondly,  those  radical  parents  who  are  interested  in  giving  their 
lioys  a  Jewish  education,  prefer  to  send  them  to  the  Talmud 
Torahs  or  Chedarira." 

Ckn'trai.  Board  of'  Parochial  Schools 

The  Yeshibah  (parochial  school)  m.ovenient  also  grew  some- 
what during  this  period.  Eiforts  were  made  to  centralize  and 
spread  the  work  of  the  various  Yeshibahs.  A  number  of  new 
Yeshibahs  were  organized  in  New  York,  and  some  of  the  other 
large  cities.  In  1908  the  Yeshibah  of  Harlem  was  organized, 
and  in  1912  the  Chayim  Berlin  Yeshibah  was  opened  in  Brooklyn. 
Both  of  these  in.stitutions  are  parochial  schools.  There  are  at 
present,  therefore,  four  Jewish  parochial  schools  in  New  York. 

The  biggest  event  in  the  history  of  the  Yeshibahs  occurred  in 
1915,  when  the  Etz  Chayim  Talmudieal  Academy,  the  first 
American  Yeshibah,  combined  with  the  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanaii 
Theological  Seminary,  and  the  two  were  reorganized  as  the 
Rabbinical  College  of  America.  A  new  building  was  erected  for 
the  combined  institutions,  at  9-11  Montgomery  Street,  and  Di'. 
B.  Bevel  was  appointed  Rosh  Ha-Yeshiboth  (Head  of  the  Yeshi- 

*  For  fuller  diseuBsioii  of  theac  sehoola,  Cf .  Part  II,  Chap.  II.  As  tiiis 
liook  goes  to  press  thp  name  of  the  National  Radical  Schools  has  been 
changed  to  "Yiddishe  Volks-Schuleti, "  and  the  Aibeiter  Ring  has  begun  to 
I'stahlish  similar  schools. 

"This  statement  is  made  on  the  authority  of  the  superintendent  of  ore 
of  the  National  Radical  Schools. 
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bahs).  This  institution  combines  an  elementary  parochial  school 
with  a  parochial  high  school,  and  a  seminary  for  the  training  of 
orthodox  rabbis.  It  acts  also  as  the  central  institution  to  which 
the  various  parochial  schools  in  this  city  send  their  graduates. 
The  efforts  to  centralize  the  work  of  tlie  various  Jewish  paro- 
chial schools  of  this  city  crystallized  in  1917,  in  the  formation 
of  a  Central  Board  of  Parochial  Schools  (Vaad  Ha-Yeshiboth). 
"At  a  meeting  of  the  representatives  of  all  the  Jewish  parochial 
schools  in  New  York  City,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  joint  com- 
mittee of  these  schools,  for  mutual  encouragement,  and  for  the 
solution  of  problems  that  come  up  in  connection  with  parochial 
schools.  It  was  decided  to  start  an  active  campaign  for  the  pro- 
motion of  the  idea  of  Jewish  parochial  schools,  and  to  encourafcc 
the  study  of  the  Taimud  and  higher  Jewish  learning,  in  the 
different  Talmud  Torahs  of  this  city."^^  Dr.  B.  Revel  is  the 
chairman  of  this  Board  (1917). 

Teachers'  Okg.\niz.\tions 

Another  interesting  phenomenon  during  this  period  was  the 
growing  consciousness  among  Jewish  teachers  as  a  professional 
body.  The  first  of  the  teachers'  associations  was  organized  as  the 
Agudaih  HamoHm,  United  Hebrew  Teachers  of  Greater  New 
York  and  Vicinity.  It  consists  entirely  of  teachers  of  the  nation- 
alist Jewish  type,  who  came  to  this  country  from  Eastern  Europe 
as  adults.  While  many  of  these  have  thorough  Jewish  knowl- 
edge and  have  also  had  pedagogic  experience  in  the  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe,  their  knowledge  of  the  English  language  is 
limited,  and  most  of  them  have  no  professional  training.  The 
Agudath  Hamorim  held  its  first  "congress"  on  January  1,  1913. 
This  organization  has  edited  two  educational  magazines:  (1) 
Hed  Hamoreh  (Echo  of  the  Teacher),  a  pedagogic  journal  which 
appeared  monthly  for  about  a  year;  and  (2)  He-Abib  (Spring), 
a  weekly  Hebrew  paper  for  children.  Both  publications  have 
been  discontinued.  Recently,  (1917)  the  Agudath  Hamorim  con- 
ducted a  strike  for  higher  salaries,  with  partial  success. 

In  1913  the  Sunday  school  teachers  of  this  city  organized 
themselves  into  the  Jewish  Religious  School  Union.  This  union 
of  Reform  Sunday  school  teachers  is  under  the  auspices  of  the 


issued  bv  the  Vaail  llaycshiboth. 
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Kastom  Council  of  Reform  Rabbis,  and  its  work  has  confined 
itself  to  lectures  and  institutes  for  Sunday  school  teachers." 

The  following  year,  1914,  another  society  of  teachers  was  or- 
ganized, the  Jewish  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York.  The 
founders  were  directly  connected  with  the  Bureau  of  Education 
of  the  Jewish  Community  (Kehillah),  and  its  members  are  col- 
lege and  university  men  and  women,  most  of  whom  are  teaching 
in  the  schools  affiliated  with  the  Bureau.  The  members  are  pro- 
fessionally trained  Jewish  teachers,  who  have  been  taught  in  the 
Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  and  are 
engaged  in  Jewish  teaching  as  a  profession.  In  January  1916 
they  began  to  issue  their  publication,  "The  Jewish  Teacher," 
which  is  a  semi-annual  educational  journal  in  English,  devoted 
to  the  interests  of  the  Jewish  school.  It  is  the  first  Jewish  edu- 
cational journal  in  America  written  in  the  En^jlish  language, 

Jewish  Te.\chers'  Institutes 

The  movement  toward  professionalizing  Jewish  teaching  was 
aided  by  the  establishment  of  a  training  school  for  Jewish  teach- 
ers. The  previous  courses  for  teachers,  which  had  been  offered 
in  the  Jewish  Theologibal  Seminary  sihee  1903,  proved  inad- 
equate to  meet  the  demand  of  the  Jewish  schools.  It  was  realized 
that  a  special  training  school  was  needed,  with  a  special  teaching 
staff,  and  under  adequate  supervision.  In  1909,  Mr,  Jacob  H. 
Schiff  donated  to  the  Seminary  a  fund  of  $50,000,  the  income  of 
which  was  to  go  toward  the  maintenance  of  a  school  for  the  train- 
ing of  Jewish  teachers,  to  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Seminary.  Rabbi  Mordecai  M,  Kaplan  was  appointed  prin- 
cipal of  the  new  school.  Its  classes  were  at  first  taught  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Uptown  and  Downtown  Talmud  Torahs,  but  it  is 
now  located  in  quarters  of  its  own,  in  the  building  of  the  Hebrew 
Technical  Institute,  34  Stuyvesant  Street. 

Since  1910  two  other  teachers'  training  schools  have  been 
established  in  New  York.  In  1917  the  Mizrachi  Association  of 
America,— which  is  the  American  branch  of  an  international 
irgani2ation  of  orthodox  Jewish  nationalists,— opened  a  Teach- 

"  For  prpvioua  org;aiiization  of  Siinilaj'  sehool  teachers  see  p.  80. 
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ers'  Institute  at  86  Orchard  Street,  with  Dr.  M.  Waxmaii  as 
principal.  At  about  the  same  time  (1918)  the  Federation  of 
National  Radical  Schools  (Yiddishe  Volks-Schulen)  established 
its  Lehrer- Seminar  under  Mr.  Judah  Kaufman  at  293  East 
Broadway.'* 

School  for  Jt:wisH  Communal  Work 

As  the  scope  of  Jewish  education  has  been  broadening,  the 
aim  of  those  who  are  directing  Jewish  education  in  this  country 
has  been  more  and  more  clearly  manifesting  itself  iii  terms  of 
Community  Service.  Not  only  imparting  knowledge  of  the  Jew- 
ish past,  but  also  direct  preparation  for  participating  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Jewish  community  is  considered  to  be  the 
function  of  a  Jewish  educational  system  in  America.  The  most 
specific  communal  need  in  this  direction  has  been  that  of  training 
of  proper  leadership  for  Jewish  communal  institutions.  Very 
few  of  the  workers  in  the  Jewish  social  service  institutions  of 
this  country  have  been  trained  professionally  for  their  work. 
With  the  view  of  supplying  this  necessary  training,  the  School 
for  Jewish  Communal  Work  was  organized,  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  Jewish  Community  (Kehillah),  by  the  executive  heads 
of  some  of  the  largest  Jewish  institutions  of  New  York. 

This  school  is  national  in  its  scope  and  its  purpose  is  to  train 
workers  for  all  Jewish  institutions  in  the  United  States.  Its  first 
summer  course  was  held  in  the  summer  of  1915,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  fall  of  1916  that  it  was  fully  organized  and  began  its 
regular  sessions.  It  offers  three  types  of  courses.  The  first  con- 
sists of  general  lectures  for  the  purpose  of  acquainting  various 
Jewish  groups  with  the  many  phases  of  Jewish  commimal  work. 
The  second  is  in  the  form  of  institutes  for  those  who  are  actually 
engaged  in  the  work  of  Jewish  social  service  institutions,  and 
are  designed  to  give  these  workers  a  background  for  the  work 
which  they  are  doing.  The  most  advanced  course  consists  in 
professional  study  for  graduate  students,  who  are  training  them- 
selves to  head  various  Jewish  communal  institutions.  These 
students  are  given  part-time  positions  in  the  particular  field 
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which  they  have  selected,  so  that  they  may  combine  practical 
work  with  theoretic  study.  The  School  cooperates  with  the  vari- 
ous colleges  and  universities  of  New  York,  particularly  with 
Olurabia  University,  and  its  courses  are  included  in  the  Exten- 
sion Courses  of  that  University. 
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Chaptek  IV 

THE  ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BUREAU  OF 
JEWISH  EDUCATION 

Since  1875  efforts  had  been  made  to  centralize  and  coiirdiiuite 
the  work  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York.  But  prior  to  1910 
none  of  these  efforts  had  any  appreciable  effect,  or  any  lasting 
influence.  The  educational  efforts  were  individualized ;  each 
school  was  laboring  under  the  burden  of  its  own  local  problems. 
Even  those  educational  agencies  which  were  created  by  groups  of 
Jews  within  the  community  since  1910,  have  been  dealing  only 
with  special  types  of  Jewish  schools,  and  view  the  problem 
from  the  angle  of  some  one  party.  The  Department  of  Syna- 
gogue and  School  Extension,  for  example,  is  concerned  chiefly 
with  the  Sunday  schools  of  the  reform  congregations.'  The  now 
extinct  Central  Board  of  Talmud  Torahs  attempted  iinsuccps.s- 
fully  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  orthodox  Talmud  Torahs. 
The  Federation  of  National  Radical  Schools  has  been  trying  to 
centralize  the  work  of  the  radical  schools.  The  Central  Board 
of  Parochial  Schools  has  been  aiming  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  orthodox  Yeshihahs.  All  of  these  agencies  look  at  the  prob- 
lem from  the  view  point  of  orthodoxy  or  reform,  or  of  national- 
ism. Besides  being  limited  in  scope,  these  agencJes  are  also 
limited  in  extent  of  influence,  for  the  number  of  children  reached 
by  all  of  them  is  small,  compared  with  the  great  mass  of  the 
unschooled. 

An  agency  was  needed  to  represent  the  entire  Jewish  com- 
munity of  New  York,  and  to  deal  with  the  problem  as  a  non- 
partisan, Jewish  problem.  It  was  necessary  to  coordinate  the 
work  of  all  the  Jewish  schools.  It  was  equally  necessary  to 
organize  new  schools,  and  to  promote  religious  education  for  all 
Jewish  children  in  a  systematic  communal  manner.  The  creation 
of  such  a  central  agency,  and  the  work  which  it  has  set  in  motion, 
is  to  the  student  of  education,  the  most  significant  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Jewish  education  in  New  York. 

The  story  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  is  the  story  of 
rousing  a  people  to  realize  the  chaos  prevailing  in  the  education 

*Ita  "mission"  work  in  estahlisliing  weekday  schools  in  the  Bronx,  and 
its  eorrespondenee  work  have  been  mentioned,  but  these  arc  of  secondary 
importance,  its  main  field  being  that  of  the  Sunday  school. 
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of  its  children,  and  of  bringing  some  program  and  order  into 
this  chaos.  It  is  the  uncompleted  story  of  a  handful  of  men, 
under  the  guidance  of  a  masterful  leader,  who  in  spite  of  the 
prevailing  chaos,  relied  upon  sheer  love  for  their  people,  and 
upon  mere  faith  in  its  future,  in  their  determination  to  grapple 
with  this  fundamental  problem  of  Jewish  life  in  America.  To 
increase  the  demand  for  Jewish  education ;  to  organisse  this  de- 
mand ;  to  raise  funds ;  to  train  men  and  women ;  to  pnblish  books 
in  order  to  suppH  the  demand  to  experiment  with  curricula, 
methods  and  management  so  as  to  determine  along  what  lines 
the  foicei  m  Jewish  education  should  be  utilized  most  effectively; 
and  lastly  to  coordinate  all  efforts  made  by  individuals  or  by 
groups  m  tarrying  on  the  common  work— this  was  the  task 
which  the  Bureau  set  foi  itself  from  the  very  first  day  of  its 
organization 

The  educational  activities  of  all  the  Jews  could  not  be  stimu- 
lated 01  coordinated  as  long  as  all  their  other  communal  activities 
remained  uncoordinated  Unless  the  various  Jewish  groups  were 
oi^anized  into  a  Community,  it  was  not  possible  to  deal  sys- 
tematically with  the  pioblem  of  Jewish  education.  The  organi- 
zation of  sui.h  a  Community  m  New  York  has  been  an  unusually 
difficult  task  The  Jewish  community  of  New  York  is  the  largest 
settlement  of  Jews  not  only  of  the  present  time,  but  of  all 
times  *  The  fact  that  the  great  majority  came  to  this  country 
within  the  last  35  vears  makes  New  York  Jewry  particularly 
complex  and  heterogeneous '  Moreover,  the  new  democratic 
conditions  in  America  requiied  a  new  form  of  communal  organ- 
ization ioi  the   Jews  *     In  othei  words,  the  largest   and  most 


'There  are  eatimatPd  to  he  m  Greater  New  York  more  than  1,500,000 
Jewa.  (Ct  Jewish  Comnunal  Rpg  ster  of  the  New  York  Kehillah,  1918, 
p.  75,      The  Tewish  PopuUtion  of  New  York,"  by  A.  M.  Duahkin.) 

'  For  1  eompinson  of  the  size  of  New  York  Jewry  with  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  the  eountnei  of  'Weatern  Europe  and  of  the  largest  cities  in  the 
world,  seo  Ajpendij.  I  For  the  extraordinary  growth  of  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation in  New  lork   see  Appendix  J 

'The  tno  previous  forms  of  c  mmunal  organization  in  the  history  of 
the  Jews  were  (1)  the  mediaeval  Kahal,  or  self-governing  community, 
ivith  taxing  legiilative  and  police  poners,  and  (2)  the  modem  ecclesi- 
natieai  eommunitv  (Kultus  GemeinJe  Consistory,  or  Gemina).  Neither  of 
these  was  appheahle  to  conditions  m  New  York,  ■because:  the  Jewish 
community  can  not  levy  taxes  the  heterogeneity  of  New  Tork  Jewry 
makes  organizatjoa  along  purely  religious  lines  very  difficult;  and 
also  becauBf  the  ne  v  condition's  of  American  Democracy  necesaitate  a  new 
form  of  communal  adipt^tion 
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lieterogeiieous  Jewish  settlement  in  the  world's  history  must 
be  organized  under  conditions  which  permit  no  imitation  of 
precedent.  This  gives  some  indication  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
task  of  organizing  a  Jewish  Community  in  New  York. 

But  in  spite  of  these  difiieultics,  it  has  long  been  felt  that 
centralized  community  organization  is  imperative  for  the  pre- 
servation of  Jewish  life  in  this  country.  Two  occurrences  helped 
to  bring  it  about  in  New  York,  The  Kishineff  pogroms  and 
massacres,  in  1905-1907,  banded  the  Jews  of  New  York  together 
for  the  common  purpose  of  relieving  and  defending  the  mas- 
sacred Jews  of  Russia.  While  this  work  bore  no  immediate  fruit 
in  creating  a  permanent  central  organization  for  the  Jews  of 
this  city,*  it  nevertheless  unified  the  Jews  of  all  parties,  for  the 
first  time,  in  a  common  task.  The  immediate  incentive  to  com- 
munal organization  came  in  1909,  when  General  Bingham,  Police 
Commissioner  of  New  York  at  that  time,  charged  the  Jews  with 
supplying  50  per  cent,  of  the  criminals  of  New  York.  TQie 
falsity  of  the  accusations  aroused  a  great  wave  of  indignation. 
It  was  felt  that  "a  representative,  permanent  and  authoritative 
organization"  should  be  formed,  which  would  "dare  to  apeak 
for  the  Jewish  people."'  In  1909  the  Kehillah  (Jewish  Com- 
munity) of  New  York  was  organized  as  such  a  permanent 
representative  body,  with  Dr.  Judah  L.  Magnes  as  its  executive 
chairman.  Its  function  was  to  organize  and  coordinate  Jewish 
life  in  this  city.'' 

From  its  very  beginning,  the  Kehillah  considered  the  problem 
of  Jewish  education  as  one  of  its  most  important  functions.*  At 
its  constituent  convention  in  1909,  it  was  felt  rather  vaguely  that 
the  Kehillah  must  aid  in  centralizing  the  work  of  the  Jewish 
schools.  "What  the  community  might  do,  for  example,  is  to 
help  such  a  movement  as  is  now  beginning  to  develop,  that  of 
forming  a  Board  of  Jewish  Education,  and  of  employing  a 
Superintendent  of  Instruction."'' 

'As  its  diiect  outcome,  tlic  Aniprican  .loniali  Committoo  was  formed, 
which  ia  a  national  body,  with  New  York  as  its  main  liistrict. 

•"The  Jpwish  Community"  1909,  address  by  J.  L.  Magnes,  delivered 
before  the  Constitnpnt  Convention  of  the  Kehillah. 

'  For  a  summary  of  the  work  of  the  Kehillah,  see  pamphlet  called ;  ' '  What 
the  Kehillah  Has  Given  New  York  Jewry,"  1917,  liy  J.  L.  Magnes. 

'Cf.  Appendix  H:  "Extract  from  Act  of  Incorporation"  of  the  Kehillah. 

'  "The  Jewish  Comnlunity,"  1909,  address  by  J.  L.  Magnes,  lief  ore  .Con- 
stituent Convention  of  the  Kehillah. 
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One  of  the  first  tasks  of  the  Kehiliah  was  to  appoint  a  Com- 
mittee on  Education,  for  the  purpose  of  surveying  the  conditions 
of  Jewish  education  in  New  York.  The  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee was  Rabbi  M.  M.  Kaplan,  and  the  investigation  was 
carried  out  under  the  supervision  of  Dr.  Bernard  Cronson,  a 
New  York  public  scbnol  principal.'" 

The  committee  made  a  street-to-street  canvass  and  reported 
its  findings  at  the  first  convention  of  the  Kehiliah  in  1810.  The 
report  startled  the  Jewish  community.  It  stated  that  of  the 
170,000  Jewish  children  estimated  to  be  in  New  York  City  at 
that  time,  fully  two-thirds  received  no  religious  education  what- 
ever. Most  of  the  Jewish  schools  were  unsatisfactory  and 
iiieificient.  Many  of  them,  especially  the  Chcdarim  and  the 
smaller  Talmud  Torahs,  were  stated  to  be  a  liability  rather  than 
an  asset  in  the  attempt  to  preserve  Jewish  life  in  this  country. 

As  a  first  step  to  remedy  these  conditions,  Mr.  Jacob  H.  Sehiff 
donated  $50,000  for  a  period  of  five  years,  and  later  $25,000 
were  added  to  this  sum  by  the  New  York  Foundation.  Dr.  Sam- 
son Benderly,  who  was  conducting  the  school  of  the  Hebrew 
Education  Society  in  Baltimore,  was  asked  how  this  fund  should 
be  used,  so  as  t(i  obtain  the  best  results.  Dr.  Benderly  advised 
that  instead  of  spending  this  money  for  creating  new  schools, 
much  more  significant  results  could  be  obtained  by  using  it  as 
"a  lever"  for  the  purposes  of  study,  experimentation  and  coor- 
dination. He  suggested  the  organization  of  a  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion with  the  following  objects: 

"1,  To  study  sympathetically  and  at  close  range  all  the  Jewish 
educational  forces  in  New  York  City,  including  alike  those  that 
restrict  themselves  tn  religious  instruction,  and  those  that  look 
primarily  to  the  Americanization  of  our  youth,  with  a  view  to 
(cooperation  and  the  elimination  of  waste  and  overlapping. 

2.  To  become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  best  teachers  and 
workers  who  are  the  mainstay  of  these  institutions,  and  organize 
them  for  both  their  material  and  their  spiritual  advancement. ' 

3,  To  make  propaganda  through  the  Jewish  press  and  other- 
wise, in  order  to  acquaint  parents  with  the  problem  before  them 
and  with  the  means  for  solving  it. 
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4.  To  operate  one  or  two  model  schools  for  elementary  piipils, 
for  the  purpose  of  working  out  the  various  phases  o£  primary 
education,  these  schools  to  act  also  as  concrete  examples  and 
guides  to  now  existing  Hebrew  schools,  which  will  undoubtedly 
avail  themselves  of  the  text  books,  methods,  applianees,  etc., 
worked  out  in  the  model  schools,  as  soon  as  public  opinion  shall 
have  ripened.  These  model  schools,  while  devoting  themselves 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  primary  Jewish  education, 
might  also  act  as  preparatory  schools,  that  is,  as  feeders  to  the 
Teachers'  Institute  founded  last  year."'^ 

Accordingly  "The  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity of  New  York"  was  opened  on  Oct.  1,  1910,  and  Dr.  S. 
Benderly  was  appointed  its  Director.'^  The  Bureau  expanded 
rapidly  and  its  central  offices  at  first  located  at  356  Second  Ave- 
nue were  removed  later  (1918)  to  114  Fifth  Avenue.  The  history 
of  the  Bureau  of  Education  may  be  divided  into  four  periods -.  (1) 
the  period  of  study,  1910-1911 ;  (2)  the  period  of  initiation,  1911- 
1912;  (3)  the  period  of  administration  and  execution,  1912- 
1916;  and   (4)  the  period  of  reconstruction,  1916-1918. 


A.  1910-1911  (Period  of  Study) 

In  carrying  out  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  organized,  the 
first  undertaking  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  to  make  a  more 
careful  survey  of  the  Jewish  educational  situation  in  New  York 
City.  The  financial  as  well  as  the  pedagogic  aspects  of  the  prob- 
lem were  studied,  and  the  results  were  embodied  in  three  publi- 
cations: "A  Survey  of  the  Financial  Status  of  the  Jewish 
Religious  Schools  of  New  York  City,"  "The  Problem  of  Jewish 
Education  in  New  York,"  and  the  "Aims  and  Activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education.  "^^  The  survey  showed  that  of  the  200,000 
Jewish  children  estimated  to  be  in  New  York  City,  only  41,000 

"Cf.  "Thp  Bureau  of  Education,"  Bulletin  No.  1  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity of  New  York. 

"  An  interesting  fact  in  connection  with  the  personnel  of  the  Bureau 
indicates  in  how  far  it  was  really  co-mmanal  effort.  The  donor,  Mr.  Schiff, 
was  born  in  Germany;  the  executive  ehairman  of  the  Kehillah,  and  the 
prime  mover  in  the  organization  of  the  Bureau,  Dr.  Magnea,  was  born  in 
California;  Prof.  I.  Friedlaendcr,  Chairman  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  mas  born  in  Russian  Poland;  and  the  Director,  Dr.  Benderly, 
is  a  native  of  Palestine. 

' '  Source 
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were  receiving  any  sort  of  religious  instruction,  that  is,  more 
than  three  Jewish  children  out  of  every  four  were  without  any 
religious  training  whatever.  Of  those  who  were  attending  some 
sort  of  Jewish  school,  14,000,  i.e.,  more  than  one-third,  were  fre- 
quenting Chedarim  conducted  by  men  whose  sole  purpose  was 
to  eke  out  some  kind  of  livelihood,  which  they  failed  to  obtain 
hy  any  other  means.  But  even  the  best  and  the  lai^est  of  the 
Talmud  Torahs  were  laboring  under  groat  financial  and  peda- 
gogic difficulties.  A  large  part  of  their  contributions  came  from 
the  poorer  classes  of  Jews.  The  cost  of  collecting  these  contri- 
butions, as  well  as  that-  of  collecting  the  tuition  fees  from  the 
pupils,  was  high.  The  teachers  were  underpaid,  the  average 
salary  being  about  $38  per  month.  There  was  no  uniformity  in 
the  programs  of  studies.  No  satisfactory  text  books  were  avail- 
able. The  constant  "dropping  out"  of  pupils  from  the  schools 
was  discouraging,  and  in  general  each  school  was  oppressed  by 
the  weight  of  its  own  problems. 

CONfERENCE  OF  pBlNCn'ALS  AXD  UNIFORM  PROflKAM 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Board  of  Talmud  Torahs, 
the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  met  with  the  principals 
of  the  various  Talmud  Torahs  of  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of 
remedying  this  condition  of  affairs  for  the  Talmud  Torahs.  A 
series  of  conferences  was  held,  and  a  uniform  program  was 
elaborated  for  these  schools.'*  This  program  discusses  the  aim, 
content  and  methods  of  Jewish  education.  The  paragraph  con- 
cerning the  parochial  school  is  of  sufficient  significance  to  be 
tjuoted  in  full: 

"Par.  3  :  As  the  isolation  of  our  children  in  parochial  schools, 
though  undoubtedly  effective  from  a  purely  Jewish  point  of 
view,  might  injuriously  affect  our  political  and  social  status  in 
this  country,  and  would,  in  addition,  demand  financial  sacrifices 
at  present  beyond  our  reach,  and  as,  on  the  other  hand,  the  giving 
of  religious  instruction  at  the  public  schools  would  contradict  the 
basic  American  principle  of  eliminating  religion  from  our  state 
institutions,  it  follows  that  the  present  system  of  teaching  our 
children  in  Hebrew  schools  after  public  school  hours  is  the  most 
desirable  under  existing  circumstances." 
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The  program  adopted  by  the  principals  outlined  a  graded 
course  of  study  for  seven  years.  The  subjects  included  were-. 
Hebrew;  Bible;  selections  from  the  Mishna"  and  the  Midra- 
shim;'*  portions  of  the  Talmud  and  of  mediaeval  Jewish  poetry; 
Jewish  history;  and  Jewish  religious  observances.  The  natural 
method  of  teaching  the  Hebrew  language  was  adopted. 

The  program  thus  agreed  to  formed  the  basis  for  unifying  the 
work  of  the  various  Talmud  Torahs.  Each  of  the  principals 
consented  to  carry  out  the  program  in  his  own  school  as  far 
as  possible.  This  was  the  first  opportunity  for  the  principals  of 
the  Talmud  Torahs  of  this  city  to  come  together  for  a  common 
purpose,  and  in  order  to  insure  cooperation  between  them, 
they  were  organized  into  an  Association  of  Hebrew  Prin- 
cipals. For  the  purpose  of  superintending  the  execution  of  the 
program,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Kehillah  appointed  a 
General  Board  of  Talmud  Torahs,  eonsisting  of  two  representa- 
tives from  each  of  the  larger  Talmud  Torahs  of  Manhattan. 

While  the  Bureau  aided  in  the  elaboration  of  this  uniform 
program,  it  was  not  sponsor  for  it.  The  program  expressed  the 
attitude  of  one  type  of  Jewish  schools  and  of  one  group  of  Jews. 
Changes  and  moditieations  were  to  be  brought  about,  not  by  the 
Bureau,  but  by  the  principals  themselves,  together  with  the  Gen- 
eral Board  of  Talmud  Torahs.'"  Besides  the  Talmud  Torahs,  the 
Bureau  also  began  to  cooperate,  during  this  period,  with  some  of 
the  institutional  schools.  The  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum  and  the 
Educational  Alliance  were  the  first  of  the  institutions  to  co- 
operate with  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Text  Books 

But  mere  aeeeptance  of  a  program  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
proper  use  of  the  curriculum  which  was  adopted.  Test  books 
were  needed  which  would  embody  the  principles  agreed  upon. 
Most  of  the  text  books  available  at  that  time  were  written  for 
children  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  contained,  therefore,  many  for- 
eign elements  not  understood  by  the  American  child.    Moreover, 


"  The  Talmud  cimsistH  of  two  parts;  the  Mishua,  or  the  statcmpnt  of  the 

law,  and  the  Gcmaroh,  the  diticussion  of  it. 

"  The  Midiashim  arc  ancient  interpretative  commentaries  on  the  Biblo, 
"Cf.  A  Brief  Siirvev  of  Thirtv-one  Contorenecs  held  liv  Talmud  Torali 

Principala  in  New  York  City,  p.  14. 
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the  physical  appearance  anil  the  pedagogic  organization  of  these 
books  were  far  from  satisfactory.  The  books  were  not  graded, 
so  that  tlie  Jewish  schools  could  not  use  them  systematically  one 
after  another.  New  text  books  were  needed  which  would  over- 
come these  difficulties.  For  this  purpose  a  text  book  fund  of 
$10,000  was  obtained.  An  editorial  board  of  text  books  was 
organized,  which  first  turned  its  attention  to  the  editing  of 
school  books  in  Hebrew.  A  graded  series  of  twenty-eight  text 
books  began  to  be  issued,  four  books  for  each  of  the  seven  years 
of  the  elementary  Jewish  school  curriculum.'* 

Hebrew  Prepabatoey  Schools 
Besides  text  books,  actual  demonstration  was  needed  to  point 
the  way  in  the  instruction  and  management  of  Jewish  schools. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  Bureau's  existence,  two  model  scliools 
were  organized,  known  as  the  Hebrew  Preparatory  Schools.  The 
first  of  these  schools  was  situated  hi  the  building  of  the  Y.  M. 
H.  A.,  92d  Street  and  Lexington  Avenue,  and  the  second  at  307 
Henry  Street.  These  schools  had  a  double  purpose.  Besides 
serving  as  educational  laboratories  in  which  schedules,  curricula, 
and  methods,  weie  to  be  tested,  they  were  also  to  be  training 
schools  for  Jewish  teachers,  and  "prepare"  the  material  for  the 
Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  At 
first  the  s<?hools  were  intended  for  both  boys  and  girls.  The  first 
school  accordingly  enrolled  pupils  of  both  sexes.  But  soon  it  was 
felt  that  these  schools  should  confine  themselves  to  the  teaching 
of  girls  only,  first,  because  the  coiiperation  of  the  Talmud  Torahs, 
particularly  that  of  the  Downtown  Talmud  Torah,  394  Bast 
Houston  Street,  made  special  schools  for  boys  unnecessary,  and 
secondly,  because  owing  to  the  traditional  neglect  of  the  educa- 
tion of  Jewish  girls,  it  was  considered  of  particular  importance 
1o  emphasize  their  education  now. 

B.    1911-1912  (Pkriod  DE  Initiation) 

The  following  year  was  the  storm  and  stress  period  of  the 
Hiireau  of  Education.  It  was  a  year  of  much  achievement,  but 
also  of  opposition  from  various  groups  in  the  community.     For 

"Sixtwii  of  the  sciica  have  already  been  publisheil   (1918). 
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better  or  for  worse,  new  educational  forces  began  to  make  them- 
selves felt,  and  the  community  was  trying  to  make  up  its  mind 
what  attitude  it  should  take  toward  these  forces.  Commenda- 
tion and  condemnation,  sincere  and  otherwise,  now  fell  to  the  lot 
of  the  Bureau.  This  was  inevitable,  and,  on  the  whole, 
desirable.  For  in  the  very  nature  of  the  undertaking  it  was  nec- 
essary that,  at  least  for  a  time,  the  searchlight  of  public  opinion 
be  turned  upon  the  Bureau,  its  personnel  and  its  activities. 

The  storm  of  criticism  aroused  at  this  time  cannot  be  under- 
stood, however,  except  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
was  putting  forth  every  effort  to  accomplish,  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, the  aims  which  it  had  set  for  itself.  Its  achievements  dur- 
ing this  period  serve,  therefore,  as  a  necessary  background  for  the 
expression  of  public  opinion  by  the  commiuiity. 

EOUCATION    FlINO 

The  most  important  accomplishments  of  the  year  were  con- 
nected with  the  improvement  of  the  financial  status  of  the  Jewish 
scbools.  Previous  study  had  shown  that  progress  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Jewish  schools  would  be  impossible  unless  their  financial 
status  were  improved  and  stabilized.  A  fund  of  $250,000  was 
therefore  raised,  which  was  known  as  the  Education  Fund,  for 
the  purpose  of  standardizing  the  Jewish  schools.  Because  this 
fund  was  limited,  financial  grants  were  to  be  given  only  to  such 
of  the  larger  Talmud  Torahs  as  would  themselves  offer  to  affiliate 
with  the  Bureau  of  Education.'*  The  grants  were  made  in  the 
form  of  scholarships  for  children  who  could  not  pay  for  their 
tuition.  One  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  month  (estimated 
per  capita  coat)  was  to  be  given  "for  every  child  taught  in  the 
Talmud  Torah  free  of  charge,  provided  the  number  of  such  chil- 
dren docs  not  exceed  one-third  of  the  total  attendance."^"  There 
were  six  conditions  attached  to  this  grant : 

"1.  The  teachers  shall  at  once  receive  a  salary  of  not  less  than 
$60  per  month,  which  shall  be  increased  at  the  rate  of  $5.00  per 
month  every  year,  until  it  reaches  the  sum  of  $80  a  month. 


i  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,"  page  16. 
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2.  No  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  the  school  who  does  not 
possess  a  temporary  certificate  issued  by  the  Board  of  License  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education. ^^ 

'd.  The  curriculum  shall  be  the  one  worked  out  by  the  prin- 
cipals during  the  past  year  and  approved  by  the  chairmen  of  the 
Boards  of  Education  of  the  largest  Talmud  Torahs.  All  changes 
in  this  curriculum  shall  be  made  only  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
of  the  General  Board  of  the  Talmud  Torahs,  together  with  the 
Principals'  Assoeiatioji. 

4.  Tile  pupils  already  in  the  schools,  and  the  new  pupils  prior 
to  their  admission,  are  to  be  investigated  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, to  determine  whether  they  can  pay  the  full  tuition  fee,  or 
half  of  the  tuition  fee,  or  are  to  be  taken  free  of  charge. 

5.  The  tuition  fees  are  to  be  collected  by  a  collector  in  monthly 
installments  at  the  homes  of  the  children.  The  collection  of  the 
tuition  fees  shall  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for 
a  period  of  three  to  six  months,  until  the  route  has  been  firmly 
I'stablished.^* 

6.  The  Bureau  of  Education  is  entitled  to  y;ather  any  statistics 
it  may  need  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  financial  and  educa- 
tional status  of  the  institutions."^' 

It  was  evident  that  with  the  funds  available,  it  was  not  possi- 
bh:  to  include  all  the  Talmud  Torahs  in  the  new  arrangement. 
Key  positions  were  needed  to  control  the  situation,  and  these  had 
111  be  provided  for  first.  Accordingly,  four  of  the  largest  Talmud 
Torahs  affiliated  themselves  with  the  Bureau  in  agreement  with 
tlie  above  conditions  of  the  grant.  These  were  the  Downtown 
Talmud  Torah,  394  East  Houston  Street;  the  School  of  Biblical 
Instruction,  61  Meserolc  Street,  Brooklyn ;  the  Uptown  Talmud 
Torah,  132  East  111th  Street;  and  the  Rabbi  Israel  Salanter 
Talmud  Torah,  74  East  11 8th  Street.  Other  Talmud  Torahs  were 
included  later. 


Department  of  Investigation,  Collection  and  Attendance 

The  two  points  in  the  agreement,  dealing  with  the  collection  of 
tuition  fees  and  the  certification  of  teachers,  necessitated  the 
organization  of  two  new  departments  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 

■'See  below,  p.  111. 

^  Willi  tlic  coiiaent  of  tlie  scliools,  the  collection  of  tuition  fees  is  still 
(1918)  (lone  through  the  centra]  agency  of  the  Biiroan. 
'■^"AiniB  anil  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,"  pages  16-lS, 
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The  first  of  these  was  the  Department  of  Investigation,  Collection 
and  Attendance. 

In  an  educational  system  which  cannot  he  based  upon  taxation, 
the  question  of  collecting  the  tuition  fees  of  children  is  an  impor- 
tant one.  The  American  Talmud  Torah  teaches  not  only  the 
children  of  the  poor,  but  also  those  who  are  in  a  position  to  pay 
for  their  tuition.  There  were  two  methods  current  in  collecting 
these  fees.  According  to  the  first  of  these  methods,  the  teacher 
was  to  collect  the  tuition  fees  in  the  classroom.  The  teacher 
stopped  his  lesson  and  asked  the  children  to  bring  their  tuition 
fees  to  him.  He  would  hand  them  receipts  for  this  money,  and 
address  a  daily  reminder  to  the  delincjuent  children  who  did  not 
bring  their  fees.  At  the  end  of  the  week  or  the  month,  the 
teacher  turned  over  the  money  to  the  secretary  of  the  school.  The 
second  method  was  that  of  assembling  the  children  in  the  office 
of  the  secretary,  where  they  would  pay  their  tuition  fees  directly 
to  him.  Both  of  these  methods  were  debasing,  for  the  teacher 
and  for  the  pupil.  The  money  bad  to  go  through  the  hands  of 
the  children,  and  many  cases  occurred  where  it  was  either  spent 
or  lost  on  the  way  to  school.  The  children  who  did  not  pay  for 
their  tuition  were  intentionally  or  unintentionally  singled  out 
from  their  fellows.  The  method  was  expensive,  not  only  because 
it  wasted  the  time  of  the  teacher  and  the  principal,  but  also  be- 
cause in  the  larger  schools  a  special  secretary  had  to  be  engaged 
for  this  work.  There  was  a  wide  range  of  prices.  Some  of  the 
children  who  eould  afford  to  pay,  did  not  do  so,  whereas  children 
of  the  poor  would  sometimes  be  forced  to  bring  their  pittance.-* 

For  these  reasons  the  Bnreau  of  Education  determined  that  the 
collection  of  tuition  fees  must  be  taken  out  altogether  from  the 
hands  of  the  teacher  and  the  child,  and  must  be  made  a  transac- 
tion only  between  the  parent  and  the  principal  or  the  secretary 
of  the  school.  A  systematic  gradation  of  tuition  fees  was  intro- 
duced, and  a  corps  of  college  students  were  engaged  to  act  as 
investigators  and  collectors.  These  young  men  investigate  the 
financial  condition  of  each  child  who  applies  for  admission  to 
the  Jewish  schools,  and  visit  monthly  the  homes  of  those  children 
who  can  afford  to  pay,  in  order  to  collect  the  tuition  fees  from 


"For  a  fuller  description  of  thp  mcthoils  of  coUectinft  tuition  fees 
flmployerl  by  the  .Tenish  schools,  see  "Aims  and  Activities  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,"  pp.  T7-18. 
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their  parents.  They  also  aet  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
home  and  the  school,  for  on  the  one  hand,  they  bring  to  the 
parents  a  monthly  report  of  their  children's  progress  and  at- 
tendance, and  on  the  other,  they  report  to  the  school  any  com- 
plaint which  the  parents  may  have.  The  Collection  Department 
also  follows  up  the  attendance  of  irregular  pupils,  and  thereby 
attempts  to  reduce  the  number  of  pupils  who  leave  the  Jewish 
schools  prematurely. 

Another  function  exercised  by  the  department  is  that  of  can- 
vassing for  new  pupils.  Such  canvassing  is  needed  to  persuade 
the  parents  of  the  neighborhood  to  send  their  children  to  the 
Jewish  school  and  to  be  willing  to  pay  for  their  religious  instruc- 
tion. It  is  needed  also  to  compete  with  the  degrading  influenee 
of  the  Cheder.  Moreover,  since  there  is  no  compulsory  require- 
ment to  send  children  to  the  Jewish  schools  at  a  definite  age,  the 
number  of  applicants  varies  from  year  to  year.  This  variation 
makes  proper  grading  and  classification,  especially  in  the  higher 
grades,  very  difficult.  Therefore,  to  obtain  a  stable  base  for  the 
Jewish  school  population,  the  department  canvasses  the  neigh- 
borhood every  term  for  new  pupils,  so  that  a  full  quota  of  appli- 
I'nnts  may  be  obtained  for  each  new  class. 

liOAKD    OF    LlCENSl'; 

Another  department  created  by  the  Bureau  during  this  time 
dealt  with  the  certification  of  teachers.  The  certification  of 
Jewish  teachers  had  long  been  felt  to  be  a  very  real  need.  In 
1910,  there  were  very  few  thoroughly  equipped  Jewish  teachers. 
Aside  from  the  older  teachers,  or  "Melamedim,"  there  were  two 
types  of  teachers  in  the  Jewish  schools.  On  the  one  hand,  there 
were  immigrant  young  men  who  came  to  this  country  a&  adults, 
and  who,  though  possessed  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Hebrew  language  and  of  Jewish  literature,  were  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  English  language  and  with  secular  culture. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  college  students  who  were  willing 
to  teach  in  the  Jewish  schools,  but  had  not  the  requisite  Jewish 
knowledge.  In  order  to  create  a  standard  for  Jewish  teaching, 
the  Bureau  of  Education  organized  a  Board  of  License.  On  this 
Board  were  represented  schoolmen  and  rabbis.  It  issued  educa- 
tional certificates  to  Jewish  teachers,  on  the  condition  that  they 
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prepare  themselves  more  fully  for  their  work.^*  In  order  to  aid 
them  in  such  preparation,  two  kinds  of  courses  were  offered 
to  them.  For  the  un-Americanizcd,  morning  courses  were 
conducted  in  English,  history  and  pedagogy.  For  the  college 
students,  courses  were  given  in  the  Hebrew  language  and  Jewish 
literature.  These  courses  were  later  taken  over  by  the  Teachers' 
Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Extension  ScHoor.s 

During  this  period  the  school  work  of  the  Bureau  was  also 
extended  and  new  types  of  schools  were  created.  Besides  opening 
another  Hebrew  Preparatory  School  in  the  Hebrew  Free  School 
building,  414  Stone  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  the  Bureau  extended  its 
educational  experimentation  along  two  lines.  It  attempted  to 
reach  children,  both  below  and  above  the  age  of  its  "preparatory 
school"  pupils,  who  were  from  eleven  to  fourteen  years  old. 

The  Bureau  clearly  realized  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
create  sufficient  school  facilities  in  the  immediate  future  for  the 
150,000  Jewish  children  who  were  outside  of  the  Jewish  schools. 
Such  new  buildings  as  could  normally  be  erected,  would  hardly 
suffice  to  accommodate  the  annual  increase  of  Jewish  children, 
an  increase  estimated  at  that  time  to  be  7,000  every  year.  To 
reach  the  great  number  of  unschooled,  therefore,  an  extensive, 
rather  than  an  intensive  form  of  education  was  needed,  and  a 
method  had  to  be  devised  whereby  many  children  could  be 
reached  easily  and  at  little  cost. 

In  order  to  deal  with  this  problem,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
saw  that  Extension  work  must  be  organized,  as  an  educational 
■movement,  with  as  wide  a  scope  as  possible,  and  that  novel 
methods  both  of  instruction  and  of  management  must  be  utilized 
f  0  make  such  work  count  in  the  lives  of  great  numbers  of  children. 
The  celebration  of  festivals  and  the  social  phases  of  Jewish  life, 
rather  than  any  book  instruction  were,  from  the  first,  conceived 
as  the  central  element  in  this  work.  The  task  of  Jewish  Exten- 
sion Education  was  to  bring  together  as  many  children  as  possible 
as  frequently  as  conditions  permitted,  in  order  to  have  them 
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acquire  the  essentials  for  their  life  as  American  Jews,  without 
necessitating  the  use  of  regular  classroom  machinery.  It  took 
a  good  deal  of  experimentation  to  discover  how  this  task  was  to 
be  accomplished. 

At  first  the  Bureau  of  Education  organized  several ' '  Extension 
Centers."  These  centers  were  situated  mostly  in  the  vacant 
auditoria  of  Jewish  institutions,  which  were  obtained  free  of 
charge.  Several  Extension  groups  were  located  in  one  Center, 
each  group  coming  onee  or  twice  during  the  week.  A  group 
consisted  of  from  three  to  four  hundred  children,  eight  to  ten 
years  old,  who  gathered  either  on  Sundays  or  during  afternoons, 
for  the  purpose  of  mass  instruction.  The  center  was  open  to  all 
the  children  in  the  neighborhood,  practically  free  of  charge.  At 
first  only  Jewish  melodies  and  biblical  history  were  taught,  but 
at  the  urgent  request  of  the  parents  for  Hebrew,  that  subject 
was  included  and  a  small  tuition  fee  was  charged.^"  Besides  the 
celebration  of  festivals  and  the  explanation  of  customs  and  cer- 
emonies, the  curriculum  consisted  of  the  elements  of  Hebrew, 
Jewish  Bible  stories  and  Jewish  singing.  All  of  the  instruction 
was  done  with  the  aid  of  stereopticon  slides ;  and  very  elaborate 
devices  were  worked  out,  whereby  the  natural  method  of  language 
teaching  was  combined  with  a  series  of  phonetic  drills."  One 
teacher  taught  the  entire  group,  and  an  assistant  operated  the 
stereopticon  machine.  To  aid  in  the  management  of  these 
schools,  and  to  introduce  the  very  much  needed  personal  contact 
with  the  pupils,  the  entire  school  was  divided  into  groups  of 
thirty.  At  first  some  public  school  teachers  volunteered  to  take 
charge  of  these  groups  during  the  sessions.  Later,  Jewish  high 
school  girls  were  made  the  "leaders"  of  these  groups,  and  tht* 
training  for  the  work  of  "leader"  was  made  part  of  their  own 
Jewish  training.  The  Extension  Centers  were  situated  at  the 
Odeon  Theatre,  on  Clinton  Street;  at  the  Educational  Alliance; 
at  the  Uptown  Talmud  Torah ;  and  later  at  the  Hebrew  Free 
School,  Brooklyn.  But,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  this  proved 
to  be  only  the  first  step  in  developing  an  Extension  system  of 
Jewish  education. 

"  In  the  poursc  of  time  tbe  fee  ivas  mado  three  dollars  per  year. 
"  For  a  somewhat  fuller  deacrintion  of  thpso  methods,  see  Fourth  Aanual 
Report  of  the  Kehillah,  1913,  p.  35. 
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Jewish  High  Schooij  Girls'  Association 

Tho  other  direction  along  whieli  the  educational  experimenta- 
tion of  the  Bureau  of  Education  expanded,  was  that  dealing  with 
the  problem  of  the  adolescent.  How  was  the  Bureau  to  reach 
the  great  numbers  of  Jewish  boys  and  girls  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-one  years,  for  whom  no  provision  whatever 
had  thus  far  been  made  in  Jewish  education*  During  the  most 
formative  periods  of  their  lives  these  young  people  were  being 
permitted  to  drift  away  from  all  Jewish  influences.  Here  was 
another  important  field  for  the  Extension  work  of  the  Bureau. 
The  problem  was  essentially  the  same  as  in  the  ease  of  the 
younger  unschooled  children,  except  that  the  very  different  psy- 
chology of  the  adolescent  required  different  methods  tif  treatment. 

The  first  step  consisted  in  the  organization  of  classes  for  high 
school  girls  for  the  purpose  of  training  them  as  teacliers,  in 
preparation  to  their  entering  the  Teachers'  Institute.  Later,  the 
courses  were  made  more  general  and  more  diversified  in  their 
scope.  A  number  of  clubs  for  working  girls  were  organized,  so  as 
to  extend  to  them  also  the  influence  of  Jewish  education,  and  all 
of  these  girls  were  combined  into  a  self-governing  "Association 
of  Jewish  High  School  Girls. ' ' 

Opposition  to  the  Bitreau 

These  constructive  efforts  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  did  not 
go  unchallenged.  Opposition  was  aroused  in  various  quarters 
and  the  year  1911-1912,  so  rich  in  initiation  and  organization, 
also  saw  the  culmination  of  this  opposition.  Prom  one  group 
came  the  complaint  that  the  Bureau  of  Education  dealt  with  the 
educational  problems  of  the  orthodox  only,  that  it  was  trying 
to  make  Hebrew  the  spoken  language  of  the  Jews  of  America, 
and  that  it  was  fostering  the  segregation  of  American  Jews  This 
complaint  came  chiefly  from  those,  who,  consciously  or  uncon- 
seiou-sly,  believed  in  the  fusion  and  ultimate  disappeaianee  of  the 
Jews  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand  a  number  of  people 
elaiming  to  speak  for  the  orthodox  group  complained  that  the 
Bureau  was  not  sufficiently  orthodox,  that  it  was  trying  to  impose 
a  non-orthodox  curriculum  and  a  reform  point  of  view  upon  the 
Talmud  Torahs,  and  also  that  it  was  autocratic  and  arbitrary. 
The  opposition  on  this  score  came  from  the  Central  Board  of 
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Talmud  Torahs,  the  Morgen  Journal  (a  Jewish  daily),  and  the 
Union  of  Hebrew  Teachers  (Agudath  Hamorim). 

The  followint?  quotation  in  answer  to  these  charges  is  self- 
explanatory  : 

"As  a  Kehillah  Bureau,  we  feel  we  must  be  above  all  parties  in 
Judaism.  The  children  of  the  so-called  Reformed  Jew  must  be 
iis  dear  to  us  as  the  children  of  the  Orthodox  Jew,  and  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Jew  without  any  religion  at  all  are  also  dear  to  us. 
We  do  not  conceive  it  to  be  the  function  of  the  Bureau  to  empha- 
size this  kind  or  that  kind  of  Judaism.  The  trustees  of  the 
Bureau  have  their  individual  views,  aii<l  doubtless  the  work  of 
the  Bureau  is  colored  by  these  views.  But  our  chief  aim  is  purely 
technical :  to  devise  methods  of  instruction,  to  prepare  text  books, 
to  work  out  a  system  of  financing  schools  and  similar  matters 
of  school  machinery.  We  find  at  hand  a  mass  of  material  called 
Judaism.  We  find  schools  desirous  of  teaching  this  to  children. 
We  ('ome  to  them  with  expert  advice  as  to  what  appears  to  tw  to 
lie  the  best  way  of  imparting  this  instruction.  We  say:  if  you 
want  to  teach  Hebrew,  we  think  that  such  and  such  a  mcthoil 
with  such  and  such  books,  during  such  and  such  hours,  and  under 
such  and  such  conditions,  is  the  way  to  do  it ;  or  history,  or  ethics, 
or  religion,  or  singing.  It  becomes  the  function,  as  it  should  be 
the  chief  privilege,  of  each  individual  school  to  put  its  own 
religious  stamp  upon  its  teaching,  to  give  its  owji  purpose  to  the 
methods  we  recommend  and  to  the  material  we  offer.  Moreover, 
it  is  rank  ignorance  of  our  purpose  to  say  we  want  to  make 
Hebrew  the  language  of  daily  speech  to  the  (letriracnt  of  English. 
We  recommend  the  method  of  teaching  the  Hebrew  language  as  a 
living  language  in  the  first  place  because  it  is  so ;  and  in  the  sec- 
ond place  because  we  believe  that  any  language,  from  a  peda- 
gogic point  of  view,  should  be  taught  in  this  way.  "=^ 

The  opposition  culminated  in  a  long  debate  on  the  floor  of 
the  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Kehillah  in  1912.  But  only 
a  small  minority  was  in  the  opposition;  the  majority  was  appre- 
ciative of  the  significance  and  non-partisanship  of  the  work  of 
(he  Bureau  of  Education.  A  resolution  was  passed  by  the  con- 
vention, expressing  "unbounded  admiration  for  the  work  thus 
far  accomplished  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  confidence 
in  its  leaders,"^" 


^  "Third   Aiiniml   llci-mt   of   tlio   Kchillali,   1S)12,   pp,   10-11.     Adiii 
"Tliinl  AiiiniJil  Report  of  Ihc  Kehillah,  1912,  p.  5G. 
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C,    1912-1916  (Fekiod  of  Execution  axd  Administration) 

During  the  following  four  years,  the  policies  outlined  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  and  the  movements  and  institutions  which 
it  initiated,  were  carried  out  and  extended. 

A  survey  of  schools  outside  of  New  York  was  undertaken,  and 
two  trips  were  made  by  a  representative  of  the  Bureau,  for  the 
purpose  of  learning  the  status  of  Jewish  education  in  the  United 
States.  The  first  trip  (1913)  covered  sections  of  the  Middle 
AVest,  and  the  second  trip  (1914)  was  through  the  New  England 
and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.  A  Department  of  Information 
was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  in  touch  with  the 
schools  thus  surveyed,  and  of  rendering  to  them  aid  and  guidance 
in  their  work. 

Besides  the  Talmud  Torahs  and  institutional  schools,  the 
Bureau  began  to  cooperate  with  other  types  of  Jewish  schools, 
particularly  the  Sunday  schools.  A  special  Hebrew  curriculum 
was  outlined,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  Sunday  schools,  Hebrew 
teachers  were  specially  assigned  for  the  purpose  of  testing  this 
curriculum. 

The  Text  Book  Department  of  the  Bureau  also  expanded  its 
activities.  Besides  the  editing  of  Hebrew  school  books,  it  began 
the  publication  of  correlative  reading  material.  Two  juvenile 
periodicals  were  issued.  "The  Jewish  Child,"  a  weekly  paper 
in  English  for  children  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  sixteen, 
was  started  in  1912,  and  "Shachruth,"  (The  Jewish  Youth), 
a  Hebrew  monthly  for  older  boys  and  girls,  began  its  appearance 
in  1916.  A  series  of  illustrated  history  folders,  together  with  a 
Jiistory  album,  were  published  during  this  time.'" 

The  schools  of  the  Bureau  were  enlarged.  Two  new  prepara- 
tory schools  were  opened:  School  No.  4,  at  the  Young  "Women's 
Hebrew  Association,  31  West  110th  Street,  and  School  No.  5,  in 
1916  at  the  Hebrew  Technical  School  for  Boys,  34  Stuyvesant 
Street.  Besides  the  selected  pupils  who  were  being  trained  for 
the  Teachers'  Institute,  regular  classes  were  established  for  girls 
between  the  ages  of  eleven  and  fourteen.  The  pupils  who  were 
graduated  from  the  Extension  Centers  entered  the  Preparatory 
Schools,  and  the  graduates  of  the  Preparatory  Schools  continued 

™  These  books  and  educational  mateiial  can  lie  olitained  from  the  Bureau 
of  Jewish  Education,  114  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 
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their  studies  in  the  High  School  Clasises,  so  that  a  graded  system 
of  girls'  education  began  to  appear. 

In  extension  education  these  four  years  were  spent  in  testing 
the  curricula  and  methods  in  the  Extension  Schools.  On  the 
whole,  it  WEis  a  period  of  intensive  elaboration  rather  than  of 
extensive  effort  to  reach  large  numbers  of  children,  and  as  will 
be  seen  later,  was  a  transitional  stage  in  the  developing  of  exten- 
sion education.  In  the  work  with  adolescents  the  Association 
<if  Jewish  High  School  Girls  reached  out  to  include  adolracent 
frirls  from  all  walks  of  life.  High  school  boys  were  also  organized 
for  similar  purposes  into  an  association  of  their  own,  the  "Asso- 
ciation of  High  School  Boys."  But  this  too  was  a  transitional 
stage,  preparatory  to  a  more  comprehensive  form  of  educational 
organization. 

The  functions  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  during  this  period 
of  administration,  1912-1916,  may  be  summarized  under  three 
headings.  In  the  first  place  it  served  as  a  Jewish  Educational 
Foundation,  similar  to  non-Jewish  Educational  Foundations.  It 
studied  the  field  scientifically,  and  obtained  statistical  informa- 
tion ;  it  worked  out  text  books  and  suggested  curricula ;  it  elab- 
orated standard  record  forms  and  methods  of  management  in 
the  Jewish  schools ;  it  disseminated  information  and  gave  advice 
to  Jewish  schools  in  New  York  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

The  second  function  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  was  that  of 
a  Department  of  Education  of  the  Jewish  Community.  '  Its 
work  was  in  this  respect  similar  to  that  of  any  State  Board 
of  Education.  It  granted  financial  aid  to  Jewish  schools,  with 
a  view  to  their  standardization ;  it  sent  general  and  special  super- 
visors to  the  schools,  in  order  to  aid  the  principals  in  their  work ; 
it  took  charge  directly  of  central  educational  activities,  such  as 
investigation  of  truancy,  and  the  collection  of  tuition  fees;  it 
certificiJted  teachers,  at  least  temporarily;  it  coordinated  the 
work  of  the  principals  of  the  varioTis  iSchools  through  the  Prin- 
cipals' Association;  and  it  influenced  incRreetly  the  attitude  and 
work  of  the  Jewish  teachers  through  the  Jewish  Teachers'  Asso- 
f-iatinn,  and  through  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary. 

The  third  function  of  the  Bureau  was  that  of  a  Board  of 
Experimental  Schools.  It  conducted  ten  Extension  Schools ;  five 
Preparatory  Schools  for  Girls,  offering  both  special  and  regular 
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courses ;  and  two  Associations  of  High  School  Students.  Through 
these  cdneational  activities  it  reached  directly  from  four  to  five 
thousand  Jewish  boys  and  girls. ^* 

D.    1916-1918  (Period  ov  Reconstruction) 

The  following  years,  beginning  with  1916  and  continuing  to 
the  present  time  (1918),  may  be  called  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion. Some  of  the  policies  of  the  Bureau  underwent  profound 
modification,  and  the  scope  of  its  work  was  very  much  enlarged. 

SkPABATION  Of  THE   liUHEAl'  FKOM  THK  KeHUjL.MI 

The  Bureau  of  Education  realiKed  that  its  eciucational  en- 
deavors eould  not  be  very  much  ahead  of  the  Jewish  community 
itself,  and  that  unless  it  began  to  reach  Iwyond  the  walls  of  the 
classroom  into  the  activities  of  the  community,  its  own  work 
would  be  impeded  and  circumscribed.  But  as  the  Bureau  of 
Education  began  to  interest  itself  in  the  work  of  the  community, 
the  problem  of  its  own  existence  and  its  relation  to  the  general 
Jewish  community  formulated  itself  more  clearly.  The  Kehillah 
was  organized  as  a  democratic  body.  The  Bureau  of  Education 
is  an  expert  professional  agency,  supported  not  by  the  general 
public,  but  by  a  few  individuals.  The  possibility  therefore  pre- 
sented itself,  in  the  changing  fortunes  of  a  democratic  institution 
like  the  Kehillah.  that  the  party  temporarily  in  power  might 
vote  to  undo  all  that  had  cost  years  of  labor.  Moreover,  many 
felt  that  the  Kehillah  as  an  organization  of  a  heterogeneous 
Jewry  ought  not  to  undertake  directly  the  work  of  educational 
experimentation  and  of  school  administration.  The  educational 
functions  of  the  Kehillah  were  conceived  to  be  those  of  super- 
vision, rather  than  of  direct  participation. 

At  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the  Kehillah  (1917), 
therefore,  the  Bureau  nf  Education  was  made  independent,  and 
a  Committee  on  Education  was  appointed  to  execute  the  super- 
visory functions  of  the  Kehillah.     The  work  of  this  Committee 

"For  tho  extent  of  the  Bureau's  influence,  cf.  pamphlet  "Some  of  the 
Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,"  1915;  "The  Bureau  directs, 
supervises  or  cooperat<!S  with  179  schools,  531  teachers  and  31,700  pupils" 
(ibid). 
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consists  ill  interesting  the  Jewish  Community  to  aid  ami  enlarge 
Jewish  relig'ious  educational  activities,  and  to  condemn  and  dis- 
approve any  attempt  which  may  be  considered  harmful  to  the 
education  of  Jewish  children.  The  Bureau  of  Education  on  the 
other  hand  continues  its  work  as  an  independent  educational 
agency  under  the  name  of  the  "Bureau  of  Jewish  Education." 

The  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid 

Another  very  important  work  of  reconstruction  dealt  with  tlie 
granting  of  financial  aid  to  the  schools.  The  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion had  long  felt  that  the  subsidizing  and  standardizing  of 
Jewish  schools  should  be  done  not  by  a  specialized  educational 
agency,  controlled  by  a  few  individuals,  but  rather  by  a  dem- 
ocratically selected  body  within  the  community.  This  communal 
body  should  undertake  the  task  of  raising  the  necessary  funds, 
and  bear  the  responsibility  for  their  distribution.  The  Bureau 
wished  to  organize  a  "Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid"  which 
should  exercise  this  double  function,  connected  with  the  standard- 
ization of  the  Jewish  schools.  With  the  organization  of  the 
Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Institutions, 
in  1916,  the  establishment  of  this  Board  was  quickened,  in  the 
following  manner. 

The  Talmud  Torahs,  and  all  otiier  weekday  Jewkh  schools,  have 
become  communal  institutions,  for  the  children  of  rich  and  poor 
alike.  They  represent,  not  alone  the  philanthropic,  community- 
supported,  Talmud  Torah  of  Eastern  Europe,  but  also  the  self- 
supporting  Cheder.  The  financial  basis  for  their  maintenance 
must  therefore  be  self-support,  in  the  traditional  sense  of  self- 
support,  which  obliges  the  parents  to  pay  for  the  tuition  of  their 
own  children,  and  the  community  at  large  to  bear  the  financial 
responsibility  for  teaching  the  children  of  the  poor.  The  Jewish 
schools  have  been  striving  to  obtain  this  condition  of  self-support. 
Parents  were  gradually  being  accustomed  to  pay  for  the  Jewish 
instruction  of  their  children,  and  many  fathers  and  mothers 
denied  themselves  some  of  the  conveniences  of  life  in  order  to 
live  up  to  this  dignified  spirit  of  the  Jewish  tradition. 

But  it  was  estimated  that  from  25  to  30  children  out  of  every 
hundred  could  not  afford  to  pay  for  their  Jewish  instruction. 
In  the  congested  districts  of  the  city  the  proportion  was  even 
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higher.  For  these  children,  the  schools  came  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  raised  the  necessary  funds  in  the  form  of  member- 
ship dues,  donations,  special  entertainments,  bazaars,  benefit 
theatre  performances,  raffles,  and  similar  unreliable  sources 
of  income.  These  methods  were  wasteful.  They  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  of  the  directors  of  the  schools,  and  much  of  the 
community's  money,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  collection.  On 
account  of  the  indefiniteness  and  instability  of  these  sources 
of  income,  the  financial  condition  of  the  schools  was  precarious. 
A  demoralizing  state  of  affairs  existed,  which  permitted  any 
one,  who  could  but  give  some  of  his  leisure  time  to  gather- 
ing money,  to  become  a  director  of  a  Jewish  school,  and  control 
educational  policies,  irrespective  of  his  other  qualifications.  The 
Halaries  of  principals  and  teachers  were  paid  irregularly,  and 
the  work  of  the  school  was  kept  on  the  level  of  "lowest  possible 
cost. ' ' 

When  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic 
Institutions  was  organized  in  New  York,  it  coordinated  the 
finances  of  the  Jewish  charitable  institutions,  so  that  contribu- 
tions came  through  this  one  central  agency,  instead  of  being 
scattered  among  the  individual  institutions.  But  at  first  the 
Federation  did  not  include  the  Jewish  schools  among  its  affiliated 
societies,  on  the  ground  that  it  did  not  wish  to  deal  with 
the  complex  problem  of  religious  education.  Many  of  the  previ- 
ous members  of  the  Jewish  schools  gave  their  entire  contributions 
to  the  Federation.  The  schools  were  therefore  confronted  by  a 
critical  situation ;  they  were  not  able  to  meet  their  current 
expenses  nor  pay  their  teachers'  salaries;  much  less  could  they 
plan  for  the  future. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  directors  of  the  largest  Jewish 
educational  institutions  were  organized  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Education  into  a  temporary  Committee  of  Twenty-five,  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Federation, 
The  Federation  finally  agreed  to  admit  the  Jewish  schools,  and 
in  order  to  protect  itself  against  any  possible  charge  of  meddling 
in  the  religious  affairs  of  the  community,  it  specified  that  it 
would  "have  nothing  to  do  whatever  with  curricula  or  religious 
beliefs.  "■"* 

I   for   the   Support 
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One  of  the  conditions  of  the  agreement  was,  that  since 
the  budget  submitted  by  the  Jewish  educational  institutions 
amounted  to  more  than  had  been  subscribed  for  them  by  the 
members  of  these  institutions  who  now  became  members  of  the 
Federation,  the  schools  were  themselves  to  raise  the  additional 
money  for  the  Federation.  The  Board  of  School  Aid  was  now 
organized,  with  the  immediate  purpose  of  conducting  tlie  cam- 
paign necessary  to  raise  this  money.  It  consists  at  present  of 
twenty-five  members,  most  of  whom  are  representatives  of  Jewish 
educational  institutions  or  are  interested  in  the  general  problem 
of  Jewish  education.  Besides  raising  the  funds  which  will  enable 
the  Federation  to  assume  communal  responsibility  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  poor,  the  Board  also  hopes  to  be  able 
to  enlarge  the  scope  of  Jewish  education,  to  erect  now  school 
buildings,  and  to  create  better  facilities  for  Jewish  education. 

GR.\i>Ei)  ISystem  of  Jewish  Religious  Schools:  Elicment.miy. 
Intermedl^te  .\Nn  High 

The  educational  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  itself  also 
underwent  reconstruction  during  this  period.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Bureau 's  work  in  extension  education.  The  Extension 
Schools,  while  reaching  some  2,000  Jewish  children,  were  not 
satisfactory  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  pnrpase  for  which  they 
were  created.  It  was  found  to  be  hardly  possible  by  means  of 
these  schools  to  reach  ijuickly,  and  at  little  cost,  the  great  mass 
of  unschooled  Jewish  children.  The  per  capita  cost  of  the  schools 
alone,  while  as  low  as  three  dollars  per  year,  was  sufficient  to 
limit  the  number  of  children  reached.  Nor  were  the  Extension 
Schools,  as  organized,  a  satisfactory  basis  for  a  regular  Jewish 
school  system.  While  mass  instruction  was  found  to  be  a  good 
mode  of  procedure  for  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects,  such  as 
'singing  and  Bible  stories,  it  did  not  produce  satisfactory  results 
in  the  teaching  of  Hebrew.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  many 
devices  employed  for  introducing  personal  contact  with  the  child, 
classroom  instruction  was  needed  to  enable  the  teacher  to  exert 
more  intimate  influence  over  her  pupils. 

The  irirls'  school  system  was  therefore  oi^anized.  The  Exten- 
sion Schools  became  Elementarii  Schools,  with  instruction  both 
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ill  the  classroom,  and  in  the  auditorium."  The  name  of  the 
Preparatory  schools  was  changed  to  Intermediate  Schools,  with 
preparatory  courses  for  the  special  pupils  to  be  trained  as 
teachers,  and  regular  courses  for  the  average  child.  Above 
these  schools  were  the  High  School  classes,  not  only  for  girls, 
but  also  for  boys  who  had  finished  their  course  of  study  in  the 
Talmud  Torahs."' 

Circle  of  Jewish  Children 
To  deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem,  of  giving  an  exten- 
sive Jewish  training  to  the  great  number  of  unschooled,  a  new 
educational  institution  was  created,  the  Circle  of  Jewish  Children 
of  America.  The  central  idea  of  Jewish  Extension  Education 
was  again  brought  to  the  foreground.  The  Circle  emphasiztiK 
the  social  life  of  the  Jewish  schools,  their  festivities,  clubs,  and 
entertainments.  It  makes  this  work  a  means  for  attracting  all  the 
unschooled  children  in  the  neighborhood  to  the  regular  school. 
The  entire  neighborhood  is  districted,  and  children  are  appointed 
as  "leaders,"  whose  duty  it  is  to  visit  each  child  in  the  vicinity, 
for  the  purpiKe  of  enrolling  him  or  her  as  a  member  of  the  Circle 
of  Jewish  Children.  The  members  of  the  Circle  are  organized 
info  frr{iui>s.  They  receive  special  Children's  Bulletins,  they 
read  the  "Jewish  Child,"'*  and  they  are  regularly  invited  several 
times  during  the  year  to  educational  festivities  and  holiday 
celebrations.  A  nominal  fee  of  five  cents  per  year  is  charged 
to  members,  and  a  special  Jewish  Child  button  forms  the  badge 
of  membership.  Within  the  first  two  years  of  it«  existence,  flie 
Circle  enrolled  a  membership  of  over  30,000  Jewish  children, 
including  both  the  children  who  attend  Jewish  schools,  and 
those  who  do  not.  As  an  educational  movement,  the  Circle  of 
Jewish  children  is  national  in  scope,  although  ■  its  activities 
arc  at  present  confined  to  New  York. 

Tlili    liE.VGl'K    OF    THE    JEWISH    Yoi'TH 

Similarly,  in  the  work  with  adolescents,  it  was  found  that  the 
attempt  to  combme  the  school  work  with  extension  activities,  in 

"  For  a  discassion  of  time  schedules    cf.  Part  II,  Chap.  5. 

"■The  preparatoij  i-lnisei  toi  girls  (both  intermetliate  and  high)  are 
'iilled  the  Florence  Marshnll  Classes  and  are  suppoiteU  by  an  endowment 
fund  established  h\  Mr   Loui'  Mirsli  ill  in  memory  of  his  wife. 

"  Spe  above,  p    lib 
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the  form  of  the  Jewish  High  School  Assoeiation,  was  not  produc- 
tive of  the  desired  results.  The  higli  school  classes  were  there- 
fore majle  a  part  of  the  regular  school  system,  and  the  Jewish 
High  School  Association  was  reorganized  into  the  League  of  the 
Jewish  Youth  of  America.  This  League  has  been  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  the  adolescent  through  a  new  method 
of  approach. 

The  problem  of  the  adolescent  has  always  been  a  difficult  one 
for  the  teacher,  and  especially  for  the  religious  teacher.  The 
problem  is  primarily  a  psychological  one.  The  adolescent  can  not 
be  reached  through  the  same  measures  as  the  child.  To  most, 
young  people,  prescribed  studies  are  distasteful.  The  self  of  the 
adolescent  reaches  out  vaguely  beyond  itself,  to  a  hazy  wanting 
of  something  bigger  than  itself.  There  is  a  revolt  against  restric- 
tion and  authority,  and  an  uneasy  desire  for  self -activity.  It  is 
the  period  of  expanding  selfhood,  of  vague,  new  desires,  of 
"storm  and  stress." 

Realizing  the  difficulty  of  educating  the  adolescent,  and  real. 
izing  also  the  fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  provide  school  facilities, 
in  the  near  future,  for  the  200,000  Jewish  young  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and  twenty-one,  the  Bureau  organ- 
ized the  League  of  the  Jewish  Youth.  The  central  idea  of  this 
League  is  to  create  a  Community  of  Adolescents,  which  will  bind 
the  individual  young  man  and  young  woman  to  all  the  other 
Jewish  young  men  and  young  women  in  America.  It  utilizes  the 
impulse  of  the  adolescent  self  to  expand,  by  having  him  pledge 
•  allegiance  to  a  cause  greater  than  himself,  that  of  "the  age-long 
past,  the  world-wide  present,  and  the  idealistic  future"  of  the 
Jewish  people. 

The  organization  of  the  League  is  modelled  after  the  organiza- 
tion of  Jewish  life  in  Palestine  during  biblical  times.  The  entire 
city  is  divided  into  Districts  (GalU),  and  each  district  is  divided 
into  twelve  Tribes.  Each  Tribe  is  subdivided  into  Camps  bearing 
names  of  places  in  Palestine.  A  Camp  consists  of  ten  House- 
liolds  named  after  some  personage  in  Jewish  history.  At  the  head 
of  each  Household  is  an  "Organizer,"  a  young  man  or  young 
woman,  whose  function  consists  in  visiting  each  boy  or  girl  in  the 
particular  territory  of  the  Household  (usually  several  city 
blocks),   and   in  influencing   him   or  her   to   affiliate   with   the 
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League.  Directing  each  camp  is  an  "Elder,"  who  is  an  adult 
person,  devoting  to  this  work  one  evening  a  week  as  a  volunteer. 
Willingness  to  affiliate  with  the  League,  and  the  payment  of  nom- 
inal dues  (10c.  per  year),  constitute  membership  in  the  League, 

The  educative  content  of  the  League  comes  from  several 
sources.  The  organization  is  itself  a  source  of  Jewish  influence. 
Through  it  Jewish  boys  and  girls  are  brought  together  as  Jews, 
for  common  purposes,  and  by  means  of  this  social  bond,  are 
brought  nearer  to  Judaism  and  to  the  Jewish  people.  An  elab- 
orate series  of  Initiation  Ceremonies  is  being  developed,  for 
which  the  youth  must  prepare  by  learning  some  of  the  literature 
and  customs  of  the  Jews,  There  are  three  stages  in  this  initia- 
tion. The  Junior  Initiation  at  the  ages  of  thirteen  and  fourteen 
deals  with  symbols  of  biblical  times;  the  Intermediate  In- 
itiation for  boys  and  girls  of  sixteen  and  seventeen  years,  is  cen- 
tered about  the  symbols  of  the  prophetic  and  rabbinic  periods, 
and  the  Senior  Initiation  for  young  men  and  young  women,  eign- 
teen  to  twenty-one  years  old,  symbolizes  their  entrance  into  fhe 
modem  Jewish  community. 

Besides  the  Initiation  Ceremonies,  Jewish  festivals  are  cele- 
brated, special  bulletins  are  distributed,  and  annual  mass  meet- 
ings are  held  at  which  the  members  of  the  League  are  addressed 
by  their  own  Elders,  and  by  leaders  of  the  Jewish  community. 
The  members  are  also  encouraged  to  form  themselves  into  clubs 
for  recreational,  social  or  educational  purposes,  and  the  League 
tries  to  obtain  for  them  rooms  and  leaders  from  the  existing 
social  service  institutions  (Y.  M.  H.  A.'s,  Jewish  Settlements, 
etc.). 

Another  source  of  educative  influence  is  somewhat  more  indefi- 
nite, depending  entirely  upon  the  Jewish  community  itself.  As 
a  community  of  adolescents,  the  League  is  not  partisan,  that  is, 
it  does  not  represent  any  one  attitude  in  American  Judaism. 
All  Jewish  groups  and  Jewish  agencies,  whether  Zionist,  ortho- 
dox or  reform,  are  through  it  able  to  send  their  message  more 
readily  to  the  Jewish  youth.  The  League  acts  as  the  means  through 
which  the  various  educational  agencies  and  social  service  insti- 
tutions may  the  more  easily  distribute  literature  and  books,  and 
organize  classes  and  clubs  for  Jewish  young  men  and  young 
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women.     The  League  is  at  present  confined  to  New  York,  and 
has  an  enrolled  membership  of  nine  thousand. 

TuK  .Jkwish  Parents'   Association 

Reaching  beyond  the  young  men  and  the  young  women  into 
adult  life,  and  basic  for  all  educational  efforts  with  school  chil- 
dren, is  the  work  of  organizing  Jewish  parents.  Particularly  im- 
portant is  this  work  in  Jewish  education,  because  to  a  much 
larger  extent  than  public  education  does  it  intimately  depend 
upon  the  understanding  and  the  good  will  of  the  individual 
parent.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  attendance  at,  or  financial  sup- 
port of  Jewish  schools,  and  no  governmental  authority  to  pre- 
scribe studies  and  methods.  Indeed  all  of  Jewish  education 
depends  upon  the  intelligence  and  devotion  of  Jewish  parents. 
The  Jewish  home  can  aid  or  mar  profoundly  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  school.  For  a  long  time,  therefore,  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Education  encouraged  the  formation  of  Parents'  Associations 
ill  the  various  schools  cooperating  with  it.  These  separate 
school  associations  were,  in  1917,  formed  ijito  a  central  "Jewish 
Parents'  Association  (Eltern's  Verband)  of  New  York."  The 
Central  Association  was  organized  with  the  aid  of  the  Association 
of  Hebrew  Principals,  and  now  (1918)  includes  the  parents  of 
the  pupils  of  the  eight  largest  Jewish  schools  in  the  city.  The  aims 
of  the  Association  are :  "  (1)  To  bring  into  closer  union  the  homes 
of  the  children  with  the  schools  in  which  they  receive  Jewish 
instruction ;  (2)  to  help  morally  the  Jewish  educational  institu- 
tions and  their  holy  work;  and  (3)  to  agitate  for  Jewish  educa- 
tion so  as  to  awaken  Jewish  public  opinion  concerning  the 
problems  of  Jewish  education."*'  Toward  attaining  those  aims 
a  number  of  committees  were  organized,  the  names  of  which  sug- 
gest their  functions,  such  as  committees  on  Synagogue,  School 
Books,  Library,  Social  Life,  Class  Visiting,  Friendly  Groups, 
Children's  Clubs,  Malbish  Arumim  ("clothes  for  the  naked"), 
etc.  The  central  authority  of  the  Association  is  vested  in  an  Execu- 
tive Committee  consisting  of  representatives  from  the  various 
Parents'  Associations  affiliated,  the  Hebrew  Principals'  Associa- 
tion, and  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid.  The  Parents'  Associa- 
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tion  is  stili  (1918)  in  its  infancy,  and  its  possibilities  for  useful- 
ness are  limited  only  by  the  vision  and  tho  determination  of  its 
leaders. 

CONTRUSUTIONS  OF  THE  BuBJiAU  OF  JEWISH  EDUCATION 

III  summarizing  the  work  of  the  Bureau,  it  is  hardly  possible 
as  yet  to  evaluate  Its  contributions  to  Jewish  education.'*  Some 
of  the  forces  which  it  has  set  in  motion  have  already  achieved 
eoiicrete  results,  but  much  of  its  work  still  consists  in  building  for 
the  future.  It  is  the  first  agency  created  by  the  Jews  of  America 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Jewish  education  in  a  comprehen- 
sive, nonpartisan  way.**  It  has  emphasized  the  scientific  profes- 
sloual  study  of  the  field,  and  has  worked  out  a  systematic  pro- 
gram ba-sed  upon  actual  conditions.  It  has  gathered  about  it  a 
group  of  professionally  trained  young  men  and  young  women 
who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  the  profession  of  Jewish 
education.  It  has  encouraged  and  aided  professional  institutions 
like  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 
It  has  stimulated  at  least  a  part  of  the  Jewish  community  to 
realize  the  vast  problem  confronting  it  with  regard  to  the  educa- 
tion of  its  children,  and  the  danger  of  neglecting  this  problem. 
It  has  coordinated  the  work  of  the  hitherto  separate  Talmud 
Torahs  of  this  city,  and  has  stabilized  and  improved  their  work. 
It  has  organized  the  directors,  principals  and  teachers  of  the 
schools  for  their  common  interests.  It  has  brought  some  order 
and  sj-stem  into  the  finances  of  the  schools.  It  has  issued  text 
hooks  and  periodical  literature  for  Jewish  children  and  adoles- 
cents. It  has  created  for  the  iirst  time  a  graded  system  of  schools 
for  Jewish  girls,  beginnhig  with  the  child  of  eight,  and  providing 
instruction  up  to  the  age  of  twenty-one.  It  has  attempted  to  deal 
with  the  great  mass  of  the  unschooled,  both  children  and  adoles- 
i-cnts,  aiming  to  provide  religious  educative  influence  for  every 
Jewish  boy  and  girl  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty-one, 
no  matter  what  his  or  her  occupation  or  previous  training  may 
have  been. 

"For  ft  concise  sunimarv  of  its  work,  nee  Jewittli  Communal  llogistPi, 
Xfiv  York,  Ifiia,  pp.  114.1-1146. 

""The  future  of  Judaism  in  America  hclongs  to  no  one  party,  and 
the  problem  of  JcTvish  education  will  not  Vie  solved  along  partv  lines."  Dr. 
S.  Bondcrly  in  "Jt^B-isli  Teacher,"  Vol  1,-1:27;  Jan.,  1917. 
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But  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  itself  eonccives  its 
achievements  as  significant  only  in  the  light  of  the  larger  un- 
solved problem:  the  indifference  and  ignorance  still  prevailing; 
the  great  majority  of  Jewish  children  who  are  still  unschooled; 
the  bungling,  waste,  and  inefficiency  still  reigning  supreme  in  the 
work  of  Jewish  schools;  the  blind,  narrowly  selfish  activities  of 
various  groups  still  working  at  cross  purposes ;  the  demoralizing 
carelessness,  and  the  smug  disregard  of  the  situation  and  its  sig- 
nificance still  indulged  in  by  the  Jewish  community  at  large. 
While  yet  this  problem  remains,  the  story  of  the  Bureau  of  Jew- 
ish Education  is  an  unfinished  story.  It  has  brought  to  Jewish 
education  in  America  a  little  tested  knowledge,  a  few  devoted 
personalities,  and  some  basic  principles  for  future  effort.  But 
above  all,  it  has  brought  with  it  the  determination  to  make  the 
whole  community  realize  that  quickly,  in  our  own  day,  must  the 
cRaos  and  the  dearth  of  resources  in  Jewish  education  be  clim- 
nated,  and  that  order,  purpose,  and  plenty  must  be  introduced 
into  the  Jewish  education  of  our  children,  if  the  Jewish  people 
iS  to  continue  to  live  as  a  self-perpetuating  community  in 
America. 
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TENDENCIES  TN  JEWISH  EDUCATION 

(Historic   Summary) 

The  history  of  Jewish  education  is  a  specific  example  of  how 
the  Jews  are  trying  to  adjust  themselves  in  this  country  so  as  to 
preserve  their  power  of  spiritual  self -perpetuation.  It  is  the 
resultant  of  two  interplaying  forces:  the  conditions  of  American 
life,  and  the  traditions  which  the  Jews  brought  with  them  from 
the  various  lands  in  which  they  sojourned,  prior  to  casting  their 
lot  with  America.  The  character  of  their  schools  during  the  dif- 
ferent stages  of  development  depended,  on  the  one  hand,  upon 
the  standard  prevailing  in  American  education  in  general,  and  on 
the  other,  upon  the  strength  of  the  educational  heritage  which 
they  carried  with  them.  The  weaker  and  the  less  distinct  their 
own  traditions  of  Jewish  educational  organization  and  methods 
the  more  likely  were  they  to  imitate  implicitly  the  examples  set 
by  their  neighbors.  The  stronger  and  the  more  definite 
their  educational  heritage,  the  better  were  they  able  to  adapt  their 
own  educational  ideas  and  institutions  to  American  condi- 
tions, without  at  the  same  time  losing  the  continuity  and  the 
momentum  of  these  institutions. 

The  earliest  Jewish  settlers,  the  Spanish -Portuguese  Jews, 
opened  the  first  Jewish  school  in  New  York  in  1731.  This  school, 
the  Yeshibat  Minhat  Areb,  was  a  typical  American  colonial 
school,  under  ecclesiastical  auspices.  After  the  American  Revo- 
lution, it  was  reorganized  as  the  Polonies  Talmud  2'orah,  and  for 
a  time  it  was  one  of  those  schools  conducted  by  religious 
bodies  in  New  York  which  formed  an  integral  part  of  the  Com- 
mon School  System  and  were  subsidized  from  public  funds,  i^r 
half  a  century  it  was  conducted  as  a  typical  parochial  school. 
But  with  the  growth  of  American  sentiment  against  parochial 
education,  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  Polonies 
Talmud  Torah  was  changed  slowly  into  an  afternoon  weekday 
school,  supplemented  by  a  Sunday  school. 

The  German  Jews  began  to  organize  their  schools  in  this  coun- 
try in  the  40 's.  "Within  one  decade  a  number  of  congregational 
day  schools  and   private   boarding  schools  arose.     They  were 
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parochial  schools,  in  that  they  taught  both  secular  and  religious 
subjects.  Neither  in  curriculum  nor  in  management  did  they 
differ  much  from  the  typical  American  school  of  that  time. 
This  was  in  the  period  just  before  the  states  made  the  education 
of  all  children  their  rightful  domain.  Congregational  and  pri- 
vate education  was  still  the  order  of  the  day.  But  no  sooner  did 
public  opinion  crystallize  in  favor  of  State  Education,  than  in 
rapid  succession  these  German-.! e wish  parochial  schools  were 
either  disbanded  or  reorganised.  Their  place  was  taken  by  Sun- 
day schools  and  Mission  schools,  modelled  wholly  after  the  ex- 
periences and  example  of  their  non-Jewish  neighbors.  Each  con- 
gregation conducted  a  Sunday  school  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  its  own  children,  and  the  more  important  congregations  com- 
bined in  supporting  the  schools  of  the  Hebrew  Free  School  Asso- 
ciation, where  besides  receiving  the  rudiments  of  a  Jewish  educa- 
tion, the  children  of  the  "ignorant  poor"  were  taught  good 
behavior  and  were  furnished  with  "shoes,  clothing,  and  bath." 
The  German  Jews  made  several  attempts  to  coordinate  their  edu- 
cational activities.  But  while,  in  accordance  with  their  genius 
for  philanthropic  organization,  they  succeeded  to  some  extent  in 
centralizing  the  education  of  the  poor  through  the  Hebrew  Free 
School  Association,  they  were  less  successful  in  coordinating  the 
work  of  their  own  congregational  schools.  Whatever  centraliz- 
ing influences  there  were,  came  from  Cincinnati  rather  than  from 
New  York. 

The  Eastern  European  Jews  brought  with  them  more  definite 
educational  traditions  than  did  their  forerunners.  They  came  at 
a  time  when  American  educational  policy  was  definitely  com 
mitted  to  State  education.  What  they  did,  therefore,  was  to  keep 
their  educational  institutions  intact,  but  to  change  their  charac- 
ter in  such  a  manner  as  to  fit  them  into  the  new  conditions.  The 
Talmud  Torah,  the  Yeshibah,  and  the  Cheder,  all  underwent  pro- 
found modifications  in  this  country.  Beginning  with  the  first 
European  Talmud  Torah,  the  forerunner  of  the  present  Mach- 
zike  Talmud  Torah  (1860),  and  extending  to  our  own  day 
(1918),  the  Talmud  Torahs  have  been  gradually  transformed 
from  charitable  institutions  for  the  education  of  poor  children 
only,  to  democratic  communal  institutions  for  the  education  of 
all  children.    The  Cheder,  on  the  other  hand,  degenerated  in  this 
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country,  from  the  normal  self-respecting  school  of  the  Eastern 
European  Jews,  to  the  level  of  the  worst  unorganized  and  unsani- 
tary one-room  country  schools  (though  they  are  situated  in  the 
midst  of  congested  city  districts).  The  character  of  the  Yeshibah 
has  also  been  changed  from  the  earlier  conception  of  a  Talmudical 
Academy  to  that  of  a  regular  parochial  school,  with  both  ele- 
mentary and  seeondary  grades.  On  the  whole,  the  Eastern  Euro- 
pean Jews  have  committed  themselves  definitely  to  supplemen- 
tary Jewish  education,  in  the  Talmud  Torahs.  Some  of  the 
orthodox  Jews,  however,  are  trying  anew  the  plan  of  parochial 
education,  prompted  by  their  intense  desire  to  perpetuate  in  this 
country  Jewish  scholarship  and  learning,  as  well  as  the  strictly 
orthodox  practices.  Their  influence,  at  least  numerically,  is 
very  small,  their  four  parochial  schools  in  New  York  reaching 
fewer  than  one  thousand  children.  In  higher  Jewish  education, 
this  desire  for  Jewish  scholarship,  greater  among  the  Eastern 
European  Jews  than  among  either  the  German  or  the  Spanish- 
Portuguese  Jews,  was  productive  of  the  establishment  of  several 
institutions  for  higher  Jewish  learning  in  this  city :  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  the  Rabbinical  College,  and  the  three 
Institutes  for  Jewish  teachers. 
With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  new  forces  began 
to  make  themselves  felt  in  Jewish  education.  First  came  the 
wave  of  "Jewish  nationalism,"  which  swept  over  the  Jewish 
world  and  expressed  itself  in  this  country  educationally  in 
National  Hebrew  Schools,  Hebrew  Kindergartens,  National 
Radical  Schools.  Simultaneously  a  number  of  self-governing 
club  organizations  of  young  people,  such  as  Young  Judea,  the 
Intercollegiate  Zionist  Association,  and  the  Intercollegiate 
Menorah  Association,  began  the  "study  of  Jewish  ideas  and 
ideals,"  stimulated  in  most  cases  by  the  romance  of  Zionism. 

Since  1910  the  most  fruitful  educational  force  has  been 
that  of  centralization  and  coordination  of  activities,  either  on  the 
part  of  groups  within  the  community,  or  by  the  eommunity  as  a 
whole.  The  now  extinct  Central  Board  of  Jewish  Education,  the 
Vaad  HaYeshiboth  (Central  Board  of  Yeshibahs),  the  Federa- 
tion of  Nati-onal  Radical  Schools,  are  all  expressive  of  the  efforts 
made  to  centralize  the  work  of  particular  types  of  schools.  Jewish 
teachers  have  banded  themselves  into  several  organizations,  the 
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Agndatk  Hamorim  (Union  of  Hebrew  Teachers),  the  Jewish 
Teachers'  Association,  the  Jewish  Religious  School  Union,  and 
the  Moriah.  The  principals  of  Jewish  schools  have  formed  the 
Hebrew  Principals'  Association;  the  parents  are  organized  inti> 
a  Jewish  Parents'  Association;  and  the  leading  trustees  of  the 
schools  are  brought  together  in  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid. 

All  of  these  are  specialized  centralizing  organizations,  dealing 
either  with  a  specific  group  or  with  a  specific  educational  prob- 
lem. The  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  was  created  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dealing  with  all  types  of  Jewish  schools  and  with  all 
phases  of  the  Jewish  educational  problem.  Its  work  during  the 
past  eight  years  of  its  existence  (1910-1918)  has  been  in  the 
direction  of  study  and  research  to  learn  scientifically  the  facts 
in  Jewish  education ;  of  experimentation  and  initiation  to  under- 
take those  tasks  which  are  greatly  needed  in  Jewish  education 
but  which  the  community  does  not  know  how  to  do,  or  else  is 
not  yet  willing  to  undertake;  and  lastly,  of  coordination  and 
guidance  to  utilize  and  to  direct  to  the  best  advantage  all  Jewish 
educational  forces,  no  matter  in  what  group  in  Jewry  they 
originate  or  for  what  type  of  school  they  arc  intended. 

In  this  review  of  the  history  of  Jewish  education  in  New  York, 
several  significant  tendencies  have  become  apparent.  The  most 
important  of  these  tendencies  are:  (1)  That  the  standard  of 
Jewish  education  has  risen  considerably,  both  in  pedagt^ic  man- 
agement and  in  the  degree  of  knowledge  required;  (2)  that 
the  Jews  have,  since  the  beginning  of  their  history  in  this  coun^ 
try,  been  struggling  away  from  the  parochial  school  idea,  in 
spite  of  its  seeming  advantages  for  intensive  Jewish  education ; 
and  (3)  that  Jewish  educational  activity  in  America  has  been 
steadily  leaving  the  domain  of  the  individual  synagogue  or 
group,  and  is  being  communalized,  that  is,  undertaken  and  sup- 
ported by  the  entire  community. 

The  Rising  Standard  of  Jkwish  Education 

The  standard  of  Jewish  education  has  risen  both  in  general 
methods  of  instruction  and  of  mana^^ement,  as  well  as  in  the 
educational  requirements  in  terms  of  Jewish  knowledge.  "While 
it  is  true  that  Jewish  teachers  still  have  to  be  warned  not  to  per- 
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mit  their  pupils  "to  riot  or  make  a  noise  in  the  yard  or  about 
the  premises,  or  in  any  manner  to  disturb  the  neighbors,"'  yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  modern  Jewish  school  is  mucli  nearer 
to  the  standards  of  public  education  than  were  its  predecessors. 
To  be  sure  many  Jewish  schools  are  still  mediaeval  in  equip- 
ment and  in  management;  but  there  are  in  various  parts  of 
the  city  Jewish  schools  which,  in  every  respect,  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  best  of  the  city's  public  schools.  Good  school 
buildings,  thoughtful  programming,  careful  grading  and  clas- 
sification, the  introduction  of  modern  methods  of  teaching,  and 
the  emphasis  upon  the  social  life  of  the  school  children  (clubs, 
dramatics,  festival  gatherings,  etc.)  have  made  the  modern  Jew- 
ish school  far  more  attractive  than  were  the  schools  in  which  our 
fathers  were  taught.  In  this  improvement  of  educational  man- 
agement the  general  standards  prevailing  in  American 
education  were  operative,  rather  than  the  historic  traditions  in 
Jewish  education.  Indeed,  it  is  remarkable  how  rapid  was  the 
process  of  transformation  of  the  Jewish  schools  from  mediae- 
val to  modern  standards,  from  the  Cheder  or  Talmud  Torah  of 
Eastern  Europe,  to  the  American  Jewish  School  Center. 

More  dependent  upon  the  educational  traditions  of  the  Jews 
was  the  rising  standard  of  requirements  in  terms  of  Jewish 
knowledge.  "With  the  growth  of  the  Jewish  community  of  New 
York,  there  was  an  intensification  of  Jewish  life,  and  a  conse- 
quent increase  in  the  demands  made  upon  Jewish  education.  The 
accompanying  chart^  shows  clearly  two  tendencies:  on  one  hand, 
the  secular  studies  were  steadily  eliminated  during  the  successive 
periods,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  Jewish  curricula  of  the 
schools  kept  increa-sing  both  in  their  scope  and  in  the  amount  of 
knowledge  required.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  last  thirty- 
five  years. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  standard  prevailed  in  teaching 
"the  Hebrew"  in  the  early  Shearith  Israel  School.  But  from  the 
minutes  of  the  congregation,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  standard 
was  very  low.  The  curricula  of  the  German  Jewish  schools  are 
more  specific.  The  standard  of  instruction  in  their  earlier 
schools,  particularly  in  the  day  schools,  was  somewhat  higher 

'  Minutes  of  Cong.  Shearith  Israel  (]822)  ;  cf.  Appendix  B. 
"  Opposite  p.  I.'i4. 
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than  in  the  Sp an isli -Portuguese  school.  More  advanced  subjects 
are  mentioned  in  their  curricula,  and  provision  was  'made 
occasionally  for  more  advanced  pupils.  But  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Sunday  schools,  the  standard  of  Jewish  education 
again  decreased  considerably,  not  only  in  the  Sunday  schools 
themselves,  but  in  the  afternoon  schools  as  well.  Attempts  to 
establish  schools  of  higher  Jewish  learning  in  New  York,  prior  to 
1881,  were  not  successful. 

The  Eastern  European  Jewish  immigrants  were  better  versed 
in  Jewish  lore  than  their  predecessors,  and  they  naturally  raised 
the  standard  of  Jewish  educational  requirements.  They  demanded 
more  knowledge,  not  only  intensively,  by  requiring  from  their 
children  more  thorough  knowledge  of  such  subjects  as  Hebrew, 
the  Bible,  and  religious  customs,  but  they  also  enlarged  the  curric- 
ulum extensively  by  laying  stress  upon  the  study  of  the  Talmud, 
Shulchan  Aruch  and  Commentaries,  and  by  introducing  new  sub- 
jects, such  as  modern  Hebrew  (language  and  literature),  folk 
music,  and  current  Jewish  history.  For  this  curriculum  the 
Sunday  school  was  insufficient.  The  Eastern  European  Jews 
have,  therefore,  continued  the  system  of  weekday  religious  in- 
struction. The  indications  are  that  the  Sunday  school  experi- 
ment in  Jewish  histoi-y,  lasting  some  sixty  years,  has  not  been 
successful,  and  that  it  will  be  replaced  once  more  by  weekday 
schools.  Historic  evidence  seems  to  point  to  the  fact  that  the 
Sunday  school  is  not  the  normal  educational  institution  of  the 
Jews  in  America,  although  for  a  long  time  it  will  still  persist,  at 
least  as  a  substitute,  in  those  places  where  conditions  make  week- 
day instruction  difficult  of  practical  achievement. 

Connected  with  the  rising  standards  in  Jewish  education 
are  the  recent  efforts  to  create  a  complete  sifstem  of  Jewish 
schools  in  New  York,  so  that  educational  provision  may  be  made 
for  all  Jewish  boys  and  girls,  no  matter  what  their  age  or  occu- 
pation. The  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  Jewish  education,  so 
as  to  reach  young  and  old,  student  and  worker.  The  accompanying 
chart'  shows  how  such  a  system  is  being  developed.  Prior  to 
1910  Jewish  elementary  schools  were  confined  almoijt  wholly  to 
the  education  of  boys.     In  these  schools  the  same  studies  were 

'P.  1^5.     The  arrows  show  the  procress  of  children  through  the  school 
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taught  to  all  pupils  of  school  age,  without  regard  to  their  mental 
abilities  or  their  aptitudes.  For  those  children  who  were  not 
receiving  regular  classroom  instruction,  no  provision  whatever 
was  made-  Boys  who  finished  the  course  of  studies  in  the  ele- 
mentary Jewish  schools,  could  receive  no  secondary  instruction, 
and  only  the  very  few  who  wished  to  become  rabbis,  managed  to 
find  their  way  into  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary. 

Since  1910  conditions  have  changed  considerably,  chiefly 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education. 
Now  Jewish  children  first  enter  the  Elementary  Talmud  Torahs 
for  Boys,  or  the  Schools  for  Girls.  Those  who  do  not  go  to  Ihe 
regular  schools,  find  some  educational  provision  made  for  them 
in  the  Circle  of  Jewish  Children.  From  the  Elementary  Schools 
the  pupils  either  proceed  to  the  Intermediate  Schools,  or  else, 
if  they  leave  school,  they  continue  to  be  reached  by  the  Circle 
of  Jewish  Children.  In  the  Intermediate  Schools  for  Girls 
further  differentiation  is  made  for  those  who  wish  to  prepare 
themselves  to  become  Jewish  teachers,  by  means  of  the  "prepara- 
tory" classes.  From  the  Intermediate  Schools  the  hoys  and  girls 
go  on  to  the  Secondary  Classes  (for  High  School  Boys  and  High 
School  Girls) ;  or  else,  if  they  leave  the  Jewish  school,  they  join 
the  League  of  the  Jewish  Youth  as  junior  members.  Beyond 
the  Secondary  Classes  they  may  continue  their  education  in 
professional  schools:  the  Rabbinic  Seminaries,  the  Teachers' 
Institutes,  or  the  School  for  Jewish  Communal  Work.  Here  they 
are  trained  for  the  ' '  Jewish  profession. ' '  If  they  go  into  business 
or  into  other  professions,  they  may  still  be  affiliated  with  the 
League  of  the  Jewish  Youth  as  senior  members,  until,  as  adults, 
they  join  the  Jewish  eommiuiity.  Thus,  the  attempt  is  being 
made  to  develop  a  differentiated  system  of  Jewish  education, 
which  in  adapting  itself  to  existing  conditions,  will  be  able  to 
exert  an  influence  over  all  boys  and  girls  throughout  the 
years  of  their  growth. 

3.    The  Struggle  Away  fkom  the  Parochial  School 

Closely  bound  up  with  the  demand  for  more  intensive  Jewish 
education,  is  the  problem  of  the  parochial  school.  Prom  onr 
review  of  the  history  of  Jewish  education  it  is  clear  that  every 
group   of   Jews   that   came  to  this  country  tried  the   parochial 
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school  as  the  readiest  solution  to  the  problem  of  intensive  re- 
ligious instruction  for  their  children.  The  Portuguese  and  the 
German  Jews  abandoned  it  toward  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj'. 
one  group  substituting  the  Sunday  school,  and  the  other,  week- 
day religious  instruction.  Some  of  the  Eastern  European 
Jews  are  still  trying  out  the  parochial  school,  though  the  great 
majority  have  declared  themselves  unequivocally  in  favor 
of  supplementary  Jewish  instruction. 

There  is  one  fundamental  difference,  however,  between  the 
earlier  Jewish  parochial  schools,  and  those  that  are  in  existence 
today.  The  Portuguese  and  German  Jewish  parochial  schools 
existed  at  a  time  when  the  parochial  idea  was  current,  and 
their  schools  were  largely  influenced  by  imitation.  Shortly 
after  the  establishment  of  the  public  school  system  (1842-185.'i), 
these  schools  ceased  to  exist.  But  the  present  Jewish  parochial 
schools  were  organized  at  a  time  when  the  parochial  school  was 
no  longer  the  normal  educational  institution  for  the  American 
child.  They  arose  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  the 
"consistently  orthodox"  with  the  educational  standard  of  the 
weekday  school,  especially  in  the  instruction  of  the  Talmud. 
They  are  based,  therefore,  not  upon  imitation,  but  upon  conscious 
purpose.  Like  the  Catholic  parochial  schools,  they  want  to 
make  "sure"  of  the  child.  Unlike  the  Catholic  schools,  however, 
they  are  conducted  by  laymen,  and  not  by  the  clergy. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Jewish  parochial  school  is  the 
easiest  and  most  alluring  method  of  preserving  Jewish  religious 
life  in  this  country,  or  at  least  a  certain  type  of  orthodox 
Jewish  life.  To  subject  the  Jewish  child  completely  to  Jewish 
influences,  and  not  to  permit  the  "give  and  take"  process 
between  him  and  his  non-Jewish  neighbors,  may  be  a  temporarily 
effective  way  of  making  "sure"  of  the  child.  But  it  is  fraught 
with  danger  for  America  and  for  the  American  Jew.  The  Jews 
of  this  country  have  realized  that  they  cannot  plan  for  the 
education  of  their  children,  without  taking  into  account  the 
whole  problem  of  their  adjustment  in  America.  Aside  from 
general  considerations  of  America's  welfare,  the  Jews  realize 
that  they  are  in  the  minority,  and  that  "sectarianism"  may 
undermine  the  spirit  of  tolerance  which  is  among  America's 
proudest  claims.     Jewish  educators  have  felt  that  they  must 
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develop  schools  which  will  preserve  Jewish  life  in  this  country, 
without  interfering  with  America's  cherished  plan  of  a  system 
of  common  schools,  for  "all  the  children  of  all  the  people." 
"The  public  school  system  is  the  rock  bottom  upon  which  this 
country  is  rearing  its  institutions,  and  we  Jews  must  evolve 
here  a  system  of  Jewish  education  that  shall  be  complementary 
to  and  harmonious  with  the  public  school  system."*  From  the 
historic  evidence,  as  well  as. from  a  survey  of  the  parochial 
schools  themselves,*  it  is  clear  that  after  a  brief  period  of  growth, 
the  modern  Jewish  parochial  schools  will  also  have  to  be  re- 
organized or  at  least,  greatly  modified. 

C0MMCNAL1Z.\T1DN  Of  JEWISH  EdUC.VTIONAL  ACTIVITY 

As  already  pointed  out,  the  earliest  Jewish  religious  schools 
in  New  York,  the  Yeshibat  M  in  hat  Arcb  and  the  Polonies 
Talmud  Torah,  were  the  synagogue  schools  of  one  congregation. 
The  early  German  Jewish  day  schools,  as  well  as  the  Sunday 
schools  which  followed  them,  were  conducted  entirely  under 
synagogue  auspices.  The  private  Jewish  boarding  schools  were 
owned  and  conducted  by  individuals.  But  in  the  60 's,  philan- 
thropic religious  education,  in  the  form  of  Mission  schools, 
began  to  be  communalized,  particularly  through  the  schools  of 
the  'Hebrew  Free  School  Association,  which  was  a  communal 
organization  not  affiliated  with  any  single  congregation,  and 
received  both  its  pupils  and  its  support  from  the  community  at 
lai^e.  The  Hebrew  Technical  Institutes,  both  for  Boys  and  for 
Girls,  and  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum,  organized  during  this 
period,  also  show  the  tendency  to  communalize  philanthropic 
education. 

With  the  coming  of  the  Eastern  European  Jews,  the  eom- 
munalizing  tendency  was  accelerated.  Their  earliest  schools,  the 
Machzike  Talmud  Torah  and  the  Yeshibath  Btz  Chayim,  were 
not  connected  with  any  congregation,  but  were  organized  and 
managed  by  special  Educational  Societies  and  were  supported 
by  the  community  at  large.  Most  of  the  larger  Talmud  Torahs 
and   Yesbibahs   which    came  later,   also   partook   of   this   com- 

'"Bureau   of   Education,"   Bulletin   No.   1,    of   Kehillah,   pamplilet   h\ 
Dr.  S.  Benderly, 
'See  Part  It  of  this  liook,  especially  Chaiitcrs  5,  6  ami  in. 
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munal  nature.  Not  only  philanthropic  education  foy  the  children 
of  the  poor,  but  all  religious  education  was  separated  from  the 
control  of  the  individual  synagogue.*  Even  Jewish  parochial 
education  is  now  conducted  by  educational  societies  without 
being  connected  with  any  particular  congregation.  More 
recently,  a  number  of  agencies  arose,  particularly  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education,  which  have  attempted  to  coordinate  the  work 
of  many  schools,  and  to  extend  the  scope  of  Jewish  education 
beyond  the  existing  schools. 

Among  the  congregational  schools  it  is  interesting  to  note 
a  significant  difference  with  regard  to  the  tendency  toward 
communalization.  The  schools  conducted  by  "German-Jewish" 
congregations  are  true  "congregational"  schools,  that  is,  the 
purpose  of  each  school  is,  in  targe  measure,  to  continue  that 
particular  congregation.  The  school  privileges  are  therefore 
practically  iiraited  to  the  children  of  members  of  that  congre- 
gation. This  is  not  true  of  the  schools  connected  with  the 
congregations  of  Eastern  European  Jews  These  schools, 
although  conducted  in  synagogue  buildings  and  undrr  congre 
gational  auspices,  are  in  reality  communal  sthools  Any  child 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  synagogue  may  be  em  oiled  in  tht  school, 
and  the  school's  management  does  not  difter  in  tundamentals 
from  that  of  the  Talmud  Torah  or  the  Hebrew  School 

The  indications  are,  that  this  tendency  to  take  Jewish  educa 
tion  out  o£  the  control  of  individuals  or  of  partiLular  congie 
gations,  will  continue  in  the  future.  It  is  a  most  interesting 
commentary  on  the  Jewish  conception  of  religion  and  of  religious 
education.  It  illustrates  the  idea  that  religion  among  Jews  is 
non-eeelesiastieal,  that  it  is  not  confined  to  the  synagogue,  hut  that 
it  is  as  broad  as  the  life  of  the  people  itself.  It  makes  clear  the 
conception  that  the  Congregation  of  Israel  (Kiiesseth  Israel)  in 
its  largest  sense,  is  synonymous  with  the  Community  of  Israel 
(Zibbur,  or  Eakal).  Jewish  education  is,  therefore,  not  denomi- 
national education,  but  communal  education.  The  teachers  in 
Jewish  schools,  and  most  of  the  directors  and  organizers  of 
Jewish  education,  are  not  rabbis,  but  laymen.     The  devotional 

'There  are  synagogues  connected  with  some  of  the  Talmud  Toralis  (cf. 
Appendix  F),  but  they  are  incidental,  and  are  not  congregations  in  tho 
ordinary  senae. 
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element  in  Jewish  religious  education  is  but  one  phase  of  the 
curriculum  of  the  Jewish  school ;  the  literary,  the  historic,  and 
the  cultural  elements  are  at  least  of  equal  importance.  Com- 
munity education,  and  not  denominational  religious  education, 
is  the  keynote  to  the  school  endeavors  of  the  Jews  in  this  country. 

Science   and   Democracy 

The  tendencies  in  Jewish  education  can  be  best  understood 
in  the  light  of  the  two  universal  ideas  which  have  profoundly 
affected  all  of  our  modern  life,  namely,  Science  as  a  Method, 
and  Democracy  as  an  Aim.  These  two  ideas  have  left  their 
lasting  impress  upon  Jewish  education.  The  rising  standard  of 
Jewish  education  has  been  possible  only  through  the  introduction 
of  scientific  theory  and  practice  into  the  domain  of  the  Jewish 
school.  True  it  is  that  the  Jewish  school  has  as  yet  much  to 
learn  from  the  growing  science  of  education.  But  men  and 
women  are  now  bringing  the  training  which  they  receive  in 
American  universities  to  their  constructive  tasks  as  Jewish 
teachers  and  as  educational  leaders.  The  scientific  tendency  in 
Jewish  education  has  as  yet  only  begun,  but  it  is  bound  to 
become,  in  ever  increasing  measure,  the  method  of  work  of  the 
Jewish  schools  of  tomorrow. 

Democracy  has  affected  the  aims  of  Jewish  education  just  as 
Science  has  affected  its  methods.  The  historic  struggle  awaj- 
from  the  parochial  school  has  been  made  inevitable  by  the  funda- 
mental need  of  a  democratic  state ;  that  of  permitting  each  of 
its  individual  citizens  to  share  his  interests  and  experiences 
with  other  citizens,  outside  of  his  particular  group  or  class,  so 
as  to  make  possible  broad  and  free  choice  of  individual  develop- 
ment. The  communal  iz  at  ion  of  Jewish  educational  endeavor 
means  the  reorganization  of  Jewish  schools  on  a  democratic 
basis.  The  transformation  of  the  Talmud  Torah  from  an  insti- 
tution for  the  poor  only,  to  the  democratic  school  for  all  Jewisli 
children,  is  an  illustration  of  the  effects  of  American  Democ- 
racy. The  gradual  broadening  of  educational  interest  and  of 
school  control  from  individuals  to  the  whole  community,  is 
similarly  the  result  of  the  new  democratic  environment. 

The  American  Jew  has  accepted  both  the  scientific  method 
and  the  modern  eoneeptions  of  Democracy  for  his  educational 
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endeavors  in  this  country,  because  it  was  essential  that  he  do  so, 
if  he  would  preserve  his  power  of  spiritual  self -perpetuation. 
He  has  given  up  nothing  which  fundamentally  affects  his 
desire  for  traditional  continuity.  He  is  endeavoring  to  continue 
the  best  in  his  educational  traditions  with  the  best  of  modern 
American  education,  and  the  result,  as  it  is  developing  in  his 
system  of  weekday  supplementary  instruction,  will,  in  all  proba- 
bility, be  a  distinct  contribution  to  American  education. 
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THE   EXTENT   OF   JEWISH   EDUCATION   IN 
NEW   YORK    CITY 

Introductory  Statement 

During  the  past  two  decades,  the  educational  profession  has 
been  developing  a  scientific  technique  of  study.  The  attention 
of  leaders  of  American  education  is  no  longer  occupied  with 
general  discussions  of  methods  and  principles,  but  rather  with 
detailed,  and  in  so  far  as  possible,  objective  methods  of  analysis. 
Statistical  studies  of  various  aspects  of  school  management ;  ob- 
jective scales  for  measuring  the  educational  achievements  of 
pupils;  score  cards  for  evaluating  the  efficiency  of  the  teaching 
Btaff  and  the  worth  of  school  buildings ;  scientific  experiments  to 
determine  the  merits  of  particular  methods  of  instruction ;  stand- 
ardized minimum  curricula  in  the  various  school  subjects;  uni- 
form records  and  reports — these  are  some  of  the  forms  thus  far 
assumed  by  the  modern  methods  of  educational  study. 

The  educational  survey,  which  has  been  extensively  employed 
in  American  schools  within  recent  years,  offei^  a  good  oppor- 
tunity for  utilizing  these  modes  of  scientific  educational  study. 
It  focuses  the  methods  of  the  statistician,  the  psychologist,  the 
sociologist,  and  the  business  man  upon  a  practical  school  situa- 
tion. It  is  true  that  opinion,  as  expressed  by  the  educational 
specialist,  continues  to  predominate,  and  is  the  controlling  factor 
in  these  surveys.  But  the  suggestions  and  the  criticisms  which 
surveyors  offer,  are  now  more  largely  based  upon  facts  presented 
objectively.  During  the  past  decade,  numerous  such  surveys 
have  been  made  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Union,  These  educa- 
tional surveys  include  whole  state  systems,  cities,  counties,  and 
rural  communities.  American  educators  do  not  doubt  the  sal- 
utary effect  of  these  surveys  in  improving  the  public  school 
system.' 

A  similar  survey  needs  to  be  made  of  the  present  status  of 
Jewish  education  in  New  York  City,  which  will  utilize  the 
methods  of  educational  study  and  analysis  thus  far  developed. 
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With  the  possible  exception  of  one  or  two  pamphlets,*  the  writer 
knows  of  no  instance  where  Jewish  education  has  been  treated 
in  terms  of  modern  objective  methods.  Discussion  in  Jewish 
education  is  still  in  the  realm  of  opinion  and  theory.  There  has 
been  no  elfort  to  resort  to  a  scientific  analysis  of  actual  conditions, 
in  order  to  determine  what  validity  these  opinions  and  theories 
have  in  point  of  fact.  Even  the  few  efEorts  in  this  direction 
which  have  been  made  hitherto,  are  fragmentary.  There  is  no 
verifiable  body  of  fact  from  which  the  Sayman,  or  the  student  of 
education,  may  obtain  an  unprejudiced  view  of  the  situation. 
Yet  it  is  essential  for  the  development  of  Jewish  education  in  this 
country,  that  the  method  of  study  which  has  proven  of  so  much 
worth  in  general  American  education,  be  applied  also  to  the  work 
of  the  Jewish  school. 

What  is  urgently  needed  for  the  future  development  of  Jewish 
education  in  this  country  is  a  scientific  educational  literature, 
which  shall  stimulate  the  student  of  the  field  to  further  research 
and  enable  him  to  take  up  the  thread  where  it  has  been  left  off. 
Only  the  faintest  beginnings  of  such  a  literature  have  thus  far 
appeared.  If  this  book  is  to  contribute  anything  in  that  direc- 
tion, it  must  therefore  be,  in  a  large  measure,  pioneer  effort. 
The  aim  of  this  book  will  be  to  study  every  phase  of  the  Jewish 
educational  problem,  with  the  object  of  supplying  a  verifiable 
body  of  fact,  and  to  interpret  it  impartially.  School  accommoda- 
tion and  organization,  financial  and  educational  management,  the 
teaching  staff,  the  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction,  the 
social  life  of  the  Jewish  schools,  are  the  several  phases  of  the 
problem  which  will  be  treated. 

The  Number  and  Loc.vtion  of  Jewish  Childben  op 
School  Age 

The  first  question  which  naturally  presents  itself  to  us  in  a 
study  of  Jewish  education  in  this  city,  is  the  extent  of  the  prob- 
lem. How  many  Jewish  children  are  there  of  school  age? 
What   piovision   have   the    Jews   of  this   citv   made   for  their 

'  F  nine  tl  Suriej  of  Jevsh  R«l  g  oub  Sth  oU  '  puhliahRd  by  the 
Bureau  of  Eiucation  of  the  Jeiish  Comn  mitj  of  New  York,  1911.  "Sur- 
vcis  of  the  TewiBh  Bel  g  ou»  PohooU  of  thp  Bro  \  pulilished  hy  the  De- 
partment of  SmBffogue  antl  School  Ixtt^ision  1!)16  also  educational  articles 
ii   tl  p      Jewial   Communal  RcRisler       New  Yorh    1918 
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religious  training?'  How  adequate  arc  the  educational  provi- 
sions thus  made? 

The  question  concerning  the  number  of  Jewish  school  children 
cannot  be  answered  directly.  The  United  States  Census  has 
judiciously  refrained  from  gathering  detailed  statistics  concern- 
ing religious  belief.*  The  public  school  has  been  jealously  guarded 
against  any  possible  differentiation  along  religious  lines.  A 
direct  house-to-house  canvass,  carried  on  by  any  non-govern- 
mental organization,*  is  neee^arily  very  costly,  and  inaccurate. 
In  consequence,  indirect  methods  must  be  used  in  determining 
the  number  of  Jewish  school  children. 

In  the  past,  estimates  of  Jewish  school  population  were  based 
upon  eorres ponding  estimates  of  the  entire  Jewish  population, 
the  assumption  being  that  the  same  proportions  hold  true  between 
Jewish  adults  and  Jewish  school  children,  as  in  the  general  com- 
munity.* Thus,  if  there  were  a  million  Jews  in  New  York  City, 
there  would  be  approximately  200,000  Jewish  children  of  school 
age.  Two  difficulties,  however,  impair  the  value  of  these  estimates. 

In  the  first  place,  there  has  been  no  accurate  basis  for  deter- 
mining the  total  Jewish  population.  Sueh  estimates  were  based 
upon  the  opinions  of  social  woikers  journalists  and  otheis' 
These  pergonal  ludgments  were  supplemented  or  checked  m 
\arious  ways  by  means  of  Jewish  immigration  figure's  calcula 
tions  of  estimated  ieath  and  birth  rates  ttmetery  statistics  and 
approximations  based  up(  n  the  proportion  of  inhabitants  with 
certain  Jewish  names  suLh  as  Cohen  and  Lcvj  "    In  consequence 


'  It  ahnuld  be  remembered  that  thp  term  relifpoi  b  will  be  used  through 
out  th  9   lisscrtition   in  tho  set  so  ot      rel  gioua  t  ational 

'  Tho  data  gatherpd  n  the  1910  Federal  Census  concerning  the  Yiddish 
speaking  population  are  inadcq  nte  for  determining  the  pntire  Jewish  popu 
lation  because  the  lildish  speaking  Jews  although  m  the  majority  do  not 
represent  the  entire  Jewish  population  of  New  York 

'Cf  Sociological  CaniHSs  made  bj  the  Federation  of  Churches  New 
York   1913  undtr  Dr   Walter  Laidlaw 

'  For  illustration  of  such  an  estimate  cf  Aims  and  Activities  of  the 
Bureau  of  Educatiin       p    8 

'Appendix  J  shows  the  e'^timafes  of  Jewish  population  from  earlv  Amor 
lean  history  to  the  present  time  In  cases  where  questioni  aires  were  usel 
the  result  is  simplj  the  sum  of  many  such  personal  est  mates  mide  by 
individuals  in  various  communities  of  the  United  States 

'For  examples  of  studies  of  this  nature  to  determine  the  Jewish  popula 
tion  cf  American  Jewish  Year  Book  1^14  11^15  fp  3^<»  358  Alio  Direc 
tor>  of  the  Jewish  Communitv  <f  New  'inrk  1112  pp  3  14  also  The 
Jens  of  New  York  b'l  Prof  W  C!  aimers  in  Amencan  Journal  of 
Statistics    Jul}   1013 
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of  these  imperfect  means  of  calculation,  there  was  wide  difference 
of  opinion  concerning  the  number  of  Jews  in  New  York  City.* 

But  besides  their  inadequacy  due  to  the  fact  that  the  original 
judgments  were  inaccurate,  these  estimates  present  another  diffi- 
culty which  is  of  great  importance  to  the  practical  Jewish  school- 
man. It  may  be  well  for  the  sake  of  general  information,  and 
for  propaganda  purposes,  to  state  that  there  are  so  many  Jewish 
children  in  New  York  City,  but  the  question  which  concerns  the 
practical  educator  is:  where  are  these  children  located,  and  how 
much  provision  is  made  for  them?  These  questions  cannot  be 
answered  by  general  estimates.  It  was  felt, therefore, that  another, 
a  more  accurate,  and  a  more  detailed  method,  must  be  found  for 
estimating  the  number  of  Jewish  school  children  in  New  York, 
before  any  real  study  of  the  problem  would  be  possible. 


Estimate  Based  Ui'on  Attendance  in  Public  Schools 

There  was  one  factor  in  the  life  of  the  Jews  which  gave  a  clue 
to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  a  better  estimate  of  the  Jewish 
school  population.  The  Jews  of  this  country,  with  practical 
unanimity,  observe  the  Jewish  High  Holidays  (the  New  Year 
and  the  Day  of  Atonement).  On  these  days,  Jewish  children 
stay  away  from  public  school.  If,  then,  the  percentage  of  absence 
in  the  public  schools  on  these  days  could  be  compared  with  the 
percentage  of  absence  on  normal  days,  it  would  give  a  fairly 
accurate  basis  for  estimating  the  proportion  of  Jewish  school 
children  in  the  public  schools.  With  the  permission  of  the  New 
York  public  school  authorities,  this  information  was  obtained.'" 
A  study  was  made  of  the  proportion  of  children  who  attend 
public  school  in  the  various  districts  of  the  city,  on  the  two  days 
of  the  Jewish  New  Year,  and  on  a  normal  day  of  the  year  1913 ; 
and  also,  on  the  two  days  of  the  Jewish  New  Year,  on  the  Day 


•Cf.  Appendix  J— particularly  for  the  years  ISilT  and  1912, 

"  The  attendance  figures  for  the  public  acliools  of  New  York  are  kept  only 
in  monthly  summaries  in  tlio  central  oiBces  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
Special  questionnaires  were  therefore  sent  to  the  school  piineipala  to  fur- 
nish the  desired  data  from  their  own  daily  records. 
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of  Atonement,  and  on  a  normal  day  of  the  year  1914."  From 
this  study  it  appears  that  40.5%  of  the  children  in  public  schools 
of  New  York  are  abnormally  absent  on  Jewish  holidays}^ 

For  practical  purposes  we  may  assume  that  this  ahnormal 
ahsence  on  Jewish  holidays  is  due  entirely  to  the  Jewish  children. 
There  are  two  sources  of  error  in  this  calculation,  however,  which 
though  they  tend  to  balance  each  other,  are  nevertheless  prob- 
ably not  equal,  and  must  therefore  be  given  further  consideration. 
The  first  consists  in  the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  Jewish  children 
are  absent  on  those  holidays  from  public  school.  No  doubt  a 
number  of  Jewish  children  attend  school  on  one  or  all  of  the 
Jewish  holidays.  This  source  of  error  would  tend  to  make  the 
actual  proportion  of  Jewish  children  in  the  public  schools  higher 
than  40.5%.    But  this  source  of  error  is  probably  not  large. 

The  other  source  of  error  is  more  important.  It  is  certain  that 
Ihere  are  a  goodly  number  of  non-Jemsh  children  who  are  ab- 
normally absent  on  the  Jewish  holidays.  Because  of  the  large 
number  of  Jcwisli  pupils  absent  in  some  of  the  districts,  excuses 
for  absence  are  readily  granted,  and  non-Jewish  children  take 
advantage  of  the  general ' '  holiday. ' '  This  factor  has  a  real  effect 
upon  the  situation,  tending  to  make  the  actual  proportion  of 
Jewish  children  lower  than  40.5%.  In  view  of  the  results  ob- 
tained by  another  method  of  estimating,  which  will  be  described 


Cf  Tahip  I  No  tigurcs  eould  he  obtainel  for  thf  leais  1915  ana  lOld 
because  in  I  I15  the  Jeuiah  holiJajs  came  duiiiig  ccgistration  wecli  of  the 
public  schools  and  in  1<5H)  the  epidemic  of  infantile  parilysia  made  the 
attendance  figures  of  the  schools  ^sorthlesa  (or  the  purpose  of  studj  The 
per  cent  of  abnormal  absenee  was  calculated  as  follona  The  average 
per  cent  attendance  on  the  Jewish  holida'^s  nas  divided  b^  the  per  cent 
attendance  on  normal  dais  m  order  to  correct  for  the  per  cent  of  children 
i\ho  weie  iiormally  absent  on  the  Jewish  holidays  The  t«o  corrected  per 
cents  of  attendance  wore  then  aioragcd  In  order  to  obtain  the  ahnormal 
absence    the  average  naa  deducted  from  100%  of  the  register 

"Cf  last  column  Table  I  In  Manhattan  the  proportion  reaches  to  more 
than  one  half  or  51  2%  of  the  register  m  the  Bronx  it  is  42  3%  in  Brookhn 
38  0%  m  Queens  7  3%  and  in  Richmond  5  S^n  The  amount  of  abnormal 
absence  vanes  from  4  3%  m  district  41  Queens,  to  11.1%  in  district  5  Man 
liattan.  The  median  district  has  2S.1%  abnormal  absence.  The  lower 
quartilo  is  fl.5%  and  tho  upper  is  59.0% ;  the  average  is  30.9%.  It  may  be 
seen  that  all  of  these  points  are  comparatively  low  wlien  compared  to  the 
total  proportion  of  abnormal  absence,  40.5%.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  density  of  the  Jewish  population  tends  to  vary  directly  with  the  density 
of  the  total  population  of  the  district.  In  other  words,  the  large  congested 
districts  have  a  higher  proportion  of  Jews  than  the  more  sparsely  settled 
smaller  districts. 
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presently,  the  proportion  of  Jewish  children  in  the  public  schools 
was  reduced  to  38%.'*  By  boroughs  the  proportion  estimated  is 
as  follows :  Manhattan  48%,  Bronx  40%,  Brooklyn  38%,  Queens 
7%,  and  Richmond  5%.'*  Since  the  total  register  in  the  public 
schools,  1915-1916,  was  730,756,  it  would  seem  that  there  were 
in  that  year  277,687  Jewish  children  in  the  eight  grades  of  the 
New  York  public  schools.  Of  these  131,724  were  in  Manhattan, 
39,800  in  the  Bronx,  106,207  in  Brooklyn,  4,337  in  Queens,  and 
717  in  Richmond." 

Judgment  op  Jewish  Names  m  the  School  Census 

In  order  to  corroborate  the  proportion  of  Jewish  children 
of  school  age  obtained  in  our  study  of  school  attendance  on  the 
Jewish  holidays,  another  method  of  estimation  was  resorted  to.^* 
The  Bureau  of  Attendance  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
keeps  a  continuous  school  census  of  the  population  of  New 
York.     Some  million  and  a  half  cards  are  filed  in  the  census 


"It  was  found  that  in  the  judgment  of  namea  in  the  School  Census  (see 
below)  33%  of  all  children  whether  in  public  paroUtial  or  priiate  schools 
were  Jews.  This  sets  for  uh  the  limits  withm  which  we  must  put  the  piopor 
tion  of  Jewish  children  m  the  public  schools  it  is  not  lower  than  33% 
nor  higher  than  40  5%  Ti  else  competent  judges  lequaintod  with  the 
factors  that  affect  the  situation  were  asked  to  judge  what  was  probably 
the  true  proportion.  Their  average  (median)  judgment  was  38%  This 
proportion  was  then  ipplied  in  reducing  the  proportions  in  each  school 
district.    Cf.  Table  III 

"Cf  Table  HI  A  cheek  on  our  eitimato  is  furnished  by  the  data  ob 
tamed  in  the  inicst  gdf  on  of  the  Un  ted  States  Congress  Immigration 
Commission  of  I'WO  The  method  used  b^  tKe  Congressional  Commission 
consisted  in  questioning  ch  Idren  of  the  public  schools  concerning  the  nation 
alitv  of  their  fathers  The  per  cent  of  children  designating  their  fathers 
as  of  Hebrew  nativity  was  46 1%  m  Manhattan  20  2%  in  the  Bronx,  29.9% 
in  Brooklyn  3  5%  in  Queens  and  2  8%  in  Richmond  Considering  the  fact 
that  the  figures  of  the  Immigration  Commission  do  not  include  the  per  cent, 
of  the  Jewish  children  who  designated  their  fathers  as  of  American,  Russian, 
Gnrraan  or  other  races  the  similarity  is  sign  fi<'ant  The  largest  discrepancy 
between  these  figures  and  those  of  our  estimate  is  in  the  Bronx.  But  it 
IS  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  there  has  been  a  very  large  influx 
of  Jens  into  the  Bronx  withm  the  past  seien  lears      Cf.  Appendix  K. 

"For  estimates  bi  diitncts  and  for  full  d^ta  cf  Table  III.  It  is  as- 
sumed iTi  that  table  that  the  same  proportions  of  Jewish  to  non-Jewish 
children  held  true  in  IQIS  as  in  1114  While  slight  error  may  be  caused 
by  this  assumption  m  particular  districts  of  the  i-it^  the  total  proportion 
would  not  bo  affected 

"It  is  neeessari  to  caution  the  reader  from  the  lery  outset,  that  this 
method  15  not  intended  as  a,  basis  for  the  estimate  itself,  but  merely  as  a. 
check  on  the  school  attendance  method 
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division  of  the  Bureau,  each  of  which  represents  a  compiete 
family,  parents  and  children.  Prom  these  cards,  4,215  families 
were  selected  at  random,  representing  a  total  of  10,332  children 
of  sehoo!  age.  The  names  on  these  cards  were  judged  as 
to  whether  they  were  Jewish  or  non-Jewish."  About  one-third, 
33%,  of  all  the  children  of  school  age,  in  the  public, 
parochial,  and  private  schools  of  this  city  were  judged  to  be 
Jews.'* 

Agreement  Between  the  Two  Methods 

The  results  obtained  by  the  method  of  judging  the  names  in 
the  school  census,  are  in  close  agreement  with  those  obtained 
in  the  study  of  school  attendance  on  Jewish  holidays.  Since 
the  33%  of  the  census  names  represents  not  only  the  public 
school  children,  but  also  the  children  in  private  and  paroehial 

"The  method  of  aelection  and  judgment  was  as  follows:  At  mterviils 
of  about  -H50  cards,  two  cards  wore  selected,  the  first  cards  forming  act  1, 
and  the  second  CEirds  forming  set  TI.  Tlio  names  wore  then  judged  hy 
a  graduate  student  of  Columbia  University  and  by  myself,  as  to  whether 
they  were  Jewisli  or  non-Jewish.  In  order  to  insure  careful  judgment,  five 
categories  were  used:  "Jewish;  non-Jewish;  doubtful- Jewish ;  doubtful- 
non-Jewish;  doubtful."  In  these  judgments  we  were  greatly  aided  by  the 
information  upon  the  carils,  which  gave  the  first  names  of  the  father  and 
mother  and  of  all  the  children,  the  nativity  of  the  parents  and  of  the  chil- 
dren, the  length  of  their  stay  in  America,  the  year  of  their  immigration, 
the  eountiy  of  their  emigration,  and  the  occupation  of  the  father.  It  will 
be  readily  seen  that  these  data  furnish  good  clues  for  judging  whether  the 
family  is  Jewish  or  not.  In  most  cases  there  was  no  doubt  whatever  in  the 
judgment.  In  the  case  of  German  names,  such  as  Bamberger,  or  Anglicized 
names,  such  as  Brown,  these  data,  while  not  equally  certain,  were  also 
effective.  Thus,  if  a  child  attended  a  Catholic  parochial  school,  it  would 
certainly  be  safe  to  assume  the  family  non-Jewish.  If  in  an  immigrant 
family  the  son's  first  name  was  the  same  as  his  father's,  it  would  be  reason- 
able to  assume  the  family  non-Jowish,  because  it  is  not  customary  among 
Eastern  European  Jews  to  name  their  children  after  living  relatives,  es- 
pecially after  the  father.  The  data,  furnished  by  the  cards  themselves, 
were  so  helpful  in  deciding  the  judgments,  that  only  196  cases,  or  4.6% 
of  cases,  were  included  in  any  of  the  doubtful  categories.  To  guard  against 
the  temptation  to  call  doubtful  eases  Jewish,  all  doubtful  onses  were  counted 
ax  non-Jewish.  The  census  districts  of  the  New  York  Board  of  Education 
do  not  coincide  with  the  school  districts.  But  as  the  cards  are  arranged 
geographically,  fby  city  blocks)  each  block  or  set  of  blocks  was  judged 
inilividually,  and  formed  into  the  corresponding  school  district.  There  is 
a  slight  overlapping  of  some  of  the  school  districts,  due  to  the  (act  that 
several  of  the  intermediate  schools  (0B — ^B)  draw  their  pupils  from  neigh- 
boring districts.  But  a  study  of  this  factor  convinced  the  writer  that  its 
net  results  are  negligible.        ■ 

"Cf.  "the  average  of  the  two  sets  of  judgments"  in  Table  II  (last 
column).  In  Manhattan  the  proportion  was  38%,  in  the  Bronx  32%,  in 
iirooklyn  37%,  in  Queens  5%  and  in  Richmond  3%.  The  proportion  judged 
lo  be  Jews  in  the  total  population,  is  about  the  same. 
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schools,  it  is  necessary  to  add  to  the  730,756  (elementary  public 
school  register  1915-1916),  the  200,000  children  estimated  to  be 
in  the  elementary  parochial  and  private  schools."  This  would 
make  a  total  of  930,756  children  of  school  age  in  New  York, 
between  the  ages  of  5  and  14,  of  whom  307,149  were  Jewish 
children. 

By  the  school  attendance  method  we  computed  that  there 
were  277,687  Jewish  school  children  in  the  elementary  public 
schools  of  New  York  (1915-1916).^"  To  this  number  should  be 
added  approximately  20,000  Jewish  children  in  the  private 
and  parochial  schools,^'  making  a  total  of  297,687  children  of 
elementary  school  age.  The  difference  between  the  two  methods 
is  therefore  about  9,450,  or  a  difference  of  3.0%.  Considering: 
the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  Jewish  children  between  the  ap^es  of 
5  and  14  are  at  school,^"  the  agreement  between  the  two  methods 
is  very  striking.*' 

COKBECTED    ESTIMATES 

III  accordance  with  these  computations,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  number  of  Jewish  children  of  elementary 
school  age().e.  5  to  14  years),  in  this  city,  is  nearly  300,000. 


"  KBtimate  of  tlie  Statistical  Division  of  the  Department  of  Education, 
Now  York  State 

"Spc  abo\e,  p  150 

"This  estimate  wai  deriied  as  fol)on><  The  State  authoritiPs  giie  the 
niimlwr  of  ehildieii  in  tlie  pinate  schools  of  New  York  a.%  about  75  000 
The  Citj  authorities  place  it  nearer  00,000  Moie  accurate  figures  are  not 
available  Siiieo  tlic  Jewish  school  population  is  about  33%  of  the  total 
school  population  (Cf  Table  II),  the  number  of  Jewish  children  in  private 
schools  would  l>c  from  25,000  to  ■J0,000  Whilo  the  majority  of  Now  York 
Jews  are  recent  arrivals,  who  do  not  send  their  children  to  private  BchoolB, 
there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  well  known  predilection  among  the  riiher  Tens 
for  aueh  schools  It  is  safe  therefore  to  assume  that  there  are  20,000  Jew 
isli  children  in  (ho  pnvate  seliools  of  New   Yoik 

'•Some  obtain  their  working  certificates  at  the  age  of  13,  and  others  are 
out  of  school  temporarily  The  per  cent  of  children  between  10  14  in 
New  York  State  who  attend  scliool,  ii  given  as  94  4%  (Federal  Census 
1910,  Population  Vol    III,  p   214) 

"Another  indication  of  the  close  agreement  bPtmeen  these  two  methods 
of  estimating  the  number  of  Jemsh  children  is  shown  hj  the  coefficient 
of  correlation  which  is  calculated  in  Table  Ila,  and  is  shown  to  be  OSS, 
or  almost  perfect  correlation  This  moans  that  whenever  a  district  was 
estimated  to  be  aliove  the  average  m  its  proportion  of  Jewish  population 
bj-  the  School  Attendance  Method,  it  was  also  ludgod  to  be  cquallv  abo\e 
tho  average  b^  the  Census  Judgment  Method  Thus  if  in  Distiict  'i  Man 
hattan,  the  proportion  of  Jewi3i  population  is  nudged  to  be  highest  hv  one 
method,  it  IS  also  judged  to  be  highest  bj   the  other  method 
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Startling  as  this  figure  may  appear,  it  is  fully  warranted  by  a 
consideration  of  the  facts.  To  safeguard  against  the  possibility 
of  exaggeration,  however,  we  shall  discard  our  estimate  of 
the  Jewish  children  in  the  private  and  parochial  schools, 
and  make  use  of  the  public  school  figures  only.  We  shall 
certainly  be  safe  in  placing  the  total  number  of  Jewish  ehiidrcn 
of  elementary  school  age  (5-14)  as  low  as  275,000.^* 

This  figure,  with  its  subdivisions  by  school  districts,  is  proba- 
bly as  true  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jewish  children  of 
elementary  school  age  in  New  York  City,  as  can  be  made  under 
present  conditions,  without  resorting  to  an  actual  government 
census. 

Proportion  or  Jewish  Children  Receiving  Jewish 
Instruction 

"With  this  estimate  of  the  number  of  Jewish  children  of 
elementary  school  age  as  a  basis,  the  first  significant  question 
which  confronts  us  is :  In  how  far  do  the  Jews  provide  Jewish 
training  for  the  275,000  Jewish  school  children  of  New  York* 
In  order  to  answer  this  question  adequately,  a  survey  of  the 
Jewish  schools  of  this  city  was  undertaken.^'  The  survey 
extended  from  January  to  August,  1917,  and  reached  all  Jewish 
schools  which  are  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  educa- 
tional societies,  congregations,  and  institutions,  and  in  which 
in'itruction  is  given  to  groups,  (classes,  etc.)  and  not  to  individual 
thillron      Prnato  ^schools  employing  two  or  more  teachers  were 


"There  are  probatilv  m  1917-J918,  at  least  300,000  Jewish  school  chil- 
dren No  allomanLO  nas  made  for  the  Jewish  children  ivho  attend  private 
schools  nor  for  those  Jenish  boys  and  girls  who  attend  public  school  on 
one  or  more  of  the  Jewish  holidays.  Then,  too,  275,000,  the  estimated 
number  of  Jewish  children  is  based  on  the  school  register  of  1916,  and  not 
upon  the  register  of  1017  1918. 

"Three  method*  were  cmplojcd:  Piirt,  the  writer  himself  visited,  at 
least  once  every  important  Jewish  school  in  the  city.  To  some  of  the 
larger  schools  as  mini  is  a  dozen  visits  were  made,  in  order  to  obtain 
adequate  information  The  second  method  used  consisted  in  the  sending 
of  questionnaires  to  all  Jewish  schools  not  visited  personally  b;  the  writer. 
These  questionnaires  asked  for  information  concerning  enrollment,  manage- 
ment, curriculum  and  teachers.  Thirdly,  under  the  personal  supervision  of 
the  writer  i  number  of  inipstigators,  (college  men)  made  a  street-to-strect 
canvass  of  the  ent  re  city  and  obtained  specific  information  from  every 
school  which  thei  located      For  questionnaires  see  Appendix  L. 
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also  included.    There  are  therefore  excluded  from  this  study  only 
the  small,  unorganized  one-teacher  schools,  or  "  Cliedarim. "  ^* 

The  survey  included  181  Jewish  schools,  which  give  instruction 
to  41,403  children,  as  follows  i^' 


Borough 

"SS.S.- 

-t:s." 

''oTj^wisiJ  (:i.:id"n  iT\\iV 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

89 
30 
55 
6 
1 

22,413 

5,360 

13,003 

578 

50 

17.5% 
13.4% 
12,6%  " 
11.3% 
6.4% 

Total 

181 

41,403 

14.9% 

In  order  to  include  all  of  the  Jewish  children  receiving  Jewish 
instruction,  we  must  add  to  this  number  the  children  who  are 
taught  individually  in  the  small  unorganized  schools,  not  reached 
by  the  survey,  as  well  as  those  who  are  taught  at  home  by  private 
Jewish  teachers.  Concerning  these  forms  of  education  no 
accurate  information  is  possible.  It  is  estimated  that  10,000 
children  are  taught  by  private  teachers,^*  and  that  14,000  more 
are  provided  for  in  the  Chedarira.'".  The  total  number  of 
Jewish  children  receiving  some  form  of  Jewish  training  in  New 


1917. 

"  Cf .  Taljle  IV. 

"  This  proportion,  of  course,  only  liolda  tnic  of  Brooklyn  aa  a  wliole.  In 
certain  parts  of  Brooklyn  the  proportion  is  mucli  higher, 

"  It  is  the  average  opinion  of  eight  competent  juilgcs  that  there  are  aljont 
1,000  Jewish  private  teachers  in  New  York  City.  Since  it  is  estimated  that 
the  average  teacher  instructs  10  pupils,  it  is  liberal  to  put  the  number  of 
children  thus  taught  at  10,000. 

"  A  survey  of  these  schools  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  in 
1S12,  credits  them  witli  teaching  13,952  children.  (Cf.  A  Survey  of  the 
Financial  Status  of  the  Jewish  Religious  Schools,  p.  6),  As  some  of  the 
larger  of  these  schools  have  been  included  in  our  survey,  and  as  the  number 
of  children  taught  in  Chedarim  probably  has  not  increased  since  1912,  owing 
to  the  growth  of  organized  Jewish  Schools,  the  same  figure  is  kept. 
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York  City  is,  therefore,  65,400.»i  This  is  less  than  24%  of  the 
estimated  number  of  Jewish  children  of  elementary  school  age. 
With  regard  to  secondary  Jewish  instruction,  the  proportion 
is  even  smaller.  Of  the  40,000  Jewish  hoys  and  girls  estimated 
to  be  in  the  public  high  schools  of  New  York,'*  only  about  400 
receive  secondary  Jewish  training.  The  following  institutions 
are  the  only  ones  which  offer  courses  for  high  school  boys  and 
girls  which  might  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  secondary 
Jewish  instruction:'' 

Bo>5  Girls 

Bureau  of  Jewish  Education 1'62  VZ'S 

Rabbinical  College r>0  — 

National  Hebrew  School  (Man,) —  50 

Uptown  Talmud  Torah 40  — 

Total 222  173 

The  total  number  of  high  school  papils  taught  by  these  insti- 
tutions is,  therefore,  395,  or  hardly  one  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
number  of  Jemsh  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  high  schools  of 
this  citg. 

NECESSITY  OF  Increasing  Fach.itees  tor  jEwitiii 
Education 

These  facts  are  striking.  They  do  not,  however,  fully  represent 
the  situation  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  religious  education 
among  the  Jews  of  this  city.  Two  qualifying  factors  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  before  we  can  eompare  the  proportion 
of  Jewish  children  receiving  Jewish  training  with  the  proportion 
of  non-Jewish   children   receiving   Christian  training.     In   the 

"  The  children  reached  b>  the  Eitonsion  actn  ities  of  the  Burciu  of  Jeivisli 
Education  anil  in  tlio  club  work  of  Young  Judca  arc  not  here  included, 
because  thia  work  is  not  regular  instmction 

"A  study  made  bv  the  Hatikvah  Societv  (aoeicti  of  Jeni>ih  high  sehool 
students)  under  L  J  Lindcr  Feb  12  WIS  placos  tb(  numlwr  of  Jewish 
students  m  the  New  York  City  high  schools  at  45  000  Cf  Jcui^li  Daily 
News  of  that  date  (Fnglish  section) 

"  Some  of  the  svnagogues  have  post  graduate  classes  but  these  are  not 
here  included,  because  Iho  instruction  m  them  is  of  an  elementary  inture 
and  the  course  of  stud^  unorganized  The  Tcnchci'a'  Training  sihtols  of 
»h  ch  tlierp  ire  thrpL  in  Now  \ork  are  also  not  inclulcd  oven  though  tlioy 
an,  in  rnalitj  secondin  schools   beeauso  their  aim  is  piofessional  training 
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lirst  place,  most  of  the  65,000  Jewish  children  receive  weekday 
religious  instruction,  several  periods  during  the  week.  Of  the 
Jewish  children  taught  in  Jewish  schools,  12%  are  instructed  in 
Sunday  and  Sabbath  schools,  and  88%  are  given  the  more 
intensive  weekday  training,  from  two  to  six  periods  during  the 
week.  Of  the  Christian  children  taught  in  New  York,  from  60% 
to  70%  receive  religious  instruction  only  one  period  during  the 
week,  on  Sundays.'*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  such  religious 
education  as  is  provided,  is,  on  the  whole,  likely  to  be  more 
intensive  among  the  Jews."' 

Another  factor  to  be  considered  is,  that  although  only  24% 
of.  the  Jewish  children  are  now  receiving  religious  training, 
this  figure  does  not  represent  all  of  the  Jewish  children  who 
receive  instruction  during  some  period  in  their  life.  One  of  the 
striking  phenomena  in  Jewish  school  management  is  the  very 
large  amount  of  premature  "leaving"  and  readmission,  which 
keeps  many  children  out  of  school  for  some  time.  This  is  due 
primarily  to  two  causes:  (1)  Jewish  parents  must  pay  for  the 
religious  education  of  their  children,  which  influences  some 
parents  to  limit  the  number  of  years  of  instruction,  and  (2) 
there  is  no  systematic  transfer  of  pupils  to  care  for  the  frequent 
removals  from  one  part  of  the  city  to  another.**  Children  are, 
therefore,  withdrawn  from  school  for  weeks  and  months  at  a 
time,  to  be  later  admitted  into  some  other  school.  Moreover,  it 
has  been  the  practice  among  many  Jews  to  give  their  children 
some   form  of  intensive  Jewish   training  for   a  short   period, 


■*  It  is  not  possible  lo  estimate  satisfactorily  the  proportion  of  Cliristian 
ehildreu  teeoiving  weekday  religious  instruction,  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  get  accurate  data.  In  a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Interdenominational 
Committee,  eatimates  are  given  which  may  he  used  as  a  basis.  The  writer 
attempted  to  verify  these  estimates  by  personal  interviews  with  the  heads 
of  the  various  denominational  school  systems.  The  Protpstants  report 
225,000  children  in  tlieir  religions  schools,  which  are  practically  all  Sunday 
Schools;  the  Boman  Catholics  report  ahout  100,000  in  their  Sunday  Schools 
and  8,000  in  their  weekday  supplementary  schools.  There  are  probably 
150,000  children  in  Christian  parochial  schools  in  New  York.  This  would 
make  the  total  number  of  Christian  children  taught  about  483,000.  Of  this 
number  no  more  than  100,000  or  33%,  receive  weekday  (i.  e.  supplementary 
and  parochial)  instruction. 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  training  given  in  the  parochial  schools  (Cath- 
olic and  Lutheran),  which,  as  regards  religious  training,  are  probably  more 
intensive  than  the  supplementary  weekday  schools  among  the  Jews. 

"  For  fuller  discussion  and  confirming  evidence,  cf.  Part  II,  Chapter 
.'ight. 
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usually  from  one  to  two  years  prior  to  their  Bar  Mitzvah  or 
confirmation." 

But  while  these  considerations  should  be  borne  in  mind,  in 
order  to  interpret  properly  the  figures  cited  above,  the  fact 
nevertheless  remains  that,  at  any  one  time,  educational  provision 
is  made  for  only  24%  of  the  Jewish  children  of  elementary  school 
age.  In  other  words,  only  one  child  out  of  four  is  given  some 
form  of  Jewish  training  at  any  one  time.  This  includes  all 
forms  of  Jewish  instruction.  If  we  exclude  the  individual 
instruction  given  by  private  teachers,  or  in  the  Chedarim,  only 
14,9%,  or  approximately  one  out  of  every  seveii  Jewish  children 
is  taught  in  some  Jewish  school. 

These  are  significant  figures.  They  indicate  concretely  the 
problem  which  confronts  the  Jews  in  their  attempt  to  preserve 
their  religious  and  cultural  life  in  this  country.  No  group  can 
hope  to  maintain  its  spiritual  life  successfully,  if  it  provides 
schools  for  only  one-seventh  of  its  children.  The  necessity  for 
giving  education  to  all  of  its  children  is  so  essential  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  any  community  or  group,  that  it  is  accepted  as  a 
truism.  If  the  Jews,  therefore,  are  to  continue  their  life  as  Jews 
in  this  country,  they  must  realize  that  their  fundamental  problem 
is  to  increase  the  facilities  for  Jewish  education,  so  as  to  include 
a  greater  proportion  of  Jewish  children  than  are  now  reached. 

Difficulty  of  PROvmiNO  Adequately  fob  Jewish  Education 

Several  conditions  make  this  task  a  difficult  one.  The  most 
fundamental  of  the  difficulties  inherent  in  any  attempt  to  create 
an  adequate  system  of  Jewish  education  are:  (1)  the  lack  of 
power  to  levy  taxes  for  religious  education,  and  (2)  the  inability 
to  compel  attendance  at  the  Jewish  school.  The  reasons  for  this 
legal  powerlessness  are  evident,  and  arc  in  full  accord  with  Amer- 
ican principles  of  government.  The  Jewish  school  is  backed 
neither  by  mandatory  government,  nor  by  a  centralized  powerful 
church.'*    There  can  therefore  be  no  compulsion  in  Jewish  edu- 

"  Allowing  for  these  factors,  it 
about  two-thirds  receive  some  forn 
their  thiitefiiith  year.    Cf.  p.  253. 

■'  Cf.  Part  II,  Chapter  3,  p.  188. 
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cation,  either  legal  or  clerical.  It  must  be  based  entirely  upon 
persuasion,  and  upon  the  conscious  desire  of  parents.  The 
powerlessness  of  the  Jewish  school  is  the  fundamental  diiSculty ; 
from  it  arise  all  the  practical  phases  of  the  problem. 

The  most  important  of  the  practical  obstacles  are:  (a)  the 
economic  burden  placed  upon  the  Jewish  masses;  (b)  the  satisfy- 
ing conditions  of  the  new  environment,  and  the  consequent 
indifference  which  it  engenders  to  the  historic  religion  and  cul- 
ture; and  (e)  the  inadequate  organization  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity with  regard  to  its  educational  problem. 

As  has  already  been  suggested,  in  a  system  of  education  which 
has  not  the  support  of  the  state,  and  which  is  not  conducted  by 
a  strongly  centralized  church,  (as  among  the  Catholics)  tks 
parents  themselves  must,  bear  the  major  part  of  the  financial 
burden,  of  edxicatian.  For  many  centuries  the  Jews  have  paid 
for  the  religious  education  of  their  children.  Only  for  the  poor- 
est children  was  education  provided  by  the  community."  In 
this  country  the  self-supporting  tradition  of  the  Jewish  school 
has  continued,  so  that  normally  Jewish  parents  pay  for  the  tui- 
tion of  their  children.  But  the  cost  of  maintaining  Jewish  schools 
in  America  is  higher  than  it  was  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  the 
economic  struggle  is  intense.  A  large  proportion  Of  the  Jews  of 
New  York  are  immigrants.  The  conflict  for  the  necessities  and 
comforts  of  iife,  and  for  social  position,  is  therefore  very  keen, 
and  deters  parents  from  spending  liberally  for  the  Jewish  educa- 
tion of  their  children.  Many  satisfy  themselves  therefore  with 
what  they  regard  as  the  minimum  of  religious  instruction.  When 
we  remember  how  difficult  it  has  been  in  American  public  educa- 
tion to  get  the  majority  of  parents  to  spend  any  money  directly 
upon  the  training  of  their  children,  even  in  such  small  sums  as 
are  involved  in  the  cost  of  text  books,  we  can  realize  the  difficulty 
presented  in  inducing  parents  to  pay  a  sum  of  $15  to  $25  annually 
for  the  religious  instruction  of  each  of  their  children.*'  Indeed, 
it  is  surprising  to  find  that  the  Jewish  masses  of  this  city  have 
been  willing  to  spend  yearly  over  a  millioti  dollars  for  Jewish 


"Cf.  Part  I,  Chaptc 
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religious  education  in  direct  payments  of  tuition  fees.*^  This 
fact  would  seem  to  indicate  that  there  is  a  conscious  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  Jewish  masses  to  give  their  children  Jewish  train- 
ing. Only  the  force  of  age-long  tradition,  which  is  behind  the 
self-supporting  Jewish  school,  can  explain  how  the  Jews  have 
been  able  to  overcome  even  partially  the  economic  difficulty  in- 
iierent  in  American  Jewish  education. 

But  the  obstacles  presented  by  the  economic  necessity  for 
maintaining  the  schools,  are  not  so  great  as  are  the  difficulties 
arising  from  the  noii- Jewish  influence  of  the  American,  environ- 
ment. The  new  culture  and  the  new  conditions  of  life  are  in 
themselves  satisfying.  In  consequence,  even  those  who  do  not 
wish  to  lose  their  historic  culture  and  their  social  group  life, 
drift  away  because  of  indifference.  The  rewards  of  general 
education  are  tangible.  They  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  liveli- 
hood, of  position  and  of  social  approval.  The  rewards  of  Jewish 
education  are  not  tangible.  They  cannot  be  measured  in  terms 
which  the  people  can  easily  understand  and  appreciate.  The 
contradiction  is  therefore  the  more  glaring.  Public  education, 
whose  rewards  are  direct  and  easily  understood,  is  offered 
"free";  Jewish  education,  which  offers  no  such  tangible,  com- 
pelling rewards,  must  be  paid  for.  This  contrast  makes  the  task 
of  the  Jewish  school  doubly  diifieult. 

To  counteract  the  natural  tendency  to  indifference,  which  is 
stimulated  by  the  satisfying  conditions  of  the  environment,  there 
seems  to  be  only  one  effective  means,  namely,  that  of  purposeful 
organization.  What  is  needed  is  a  strongly  centralized  com- 
munity organization,  which  is  to  represent  the  religious  and 
cultural  efforts  of  all  the  Jews  of  this  city.  This  organization 
of  all  the  Jews  is  to  consider  the  work  of  the  Jewish  schools  as 
a  communal  function,  and  not  as  individual  isolated  effort.  It 
should  teach  the  need  of  Jewish  education  to  the  Jewish  parents 
of  this  city ;  it  should  stimulate  the  establishment  of  new  schools, 
and  should  help  the  schools  already  in  existence  to  attain  higher 
educational  usefulness.  Such  an  attempt  has  been  made,  within 
the  past  eight  years,  by  the  Kehillah  (Jewish  Community}  of 
New  York.'^    But  thus  far,  this  attempt  has  proven  wholly  in- 


"  Fov  eoiToborntiiig  evidence,  ef.  Part  II,  Chapter  6,  p.  22S. 
'=Cf.  Part  I,  Chapter  4, 
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adequate.  It  has  not  yet  been  able  to  unite  all  the  Jews  of  this 
eity  for  organized  common  activities,  because  of  the  extraor- 
dinary size  and  heterogeneity  of  the  Jewish  eommunity  of  New 
York.  There  are  no  Jewisli  schools  directly  connected  with  it. 
The  liureau  of  Jewish  Education,  which  it  created,  has  now  been 
separated  from  it,  and  the  work  of  the  Bureau  itself  is  as  yet 
far  from  being  all-inclusive.  Other  organizations  which  have 
attempted  to  supervise  the  work  of  special  types  of  schools,  sucJi 
as  the  Jewish  parochial  schools,  or  the  national  radical  schools, 
have  dealt  with  only  a  part  of  the  problem.  Centralized  coor- 
dinated effort  has  not  yet  been  achieved,  and  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  schools  of  New  York  is  practically  completely  decentral- 
ized. We  need  but  turn  to  the  history  of  American  education 
to  realize  how  difficult  it  is  for  any  decentralized  educational 
system  to  enlai^e  its  influence,  and  to  make  jti'ogress.*" 

To  recapitulate,  these  are  the  three  main  practical  obstacles 
to  increasing  the  facilities  for  Jewish  education :  (a)  the  financial 
burden  upon  the  masses;  (b)  the  indifference  caused  by  the  non- 
Jewish  environment ;  and  (e)  the  inadequate  organization  of  the 
Jewish  community.  Underlying  them  is  the  legal  power!  ess  lie  ss 
of  the  Jewish  school  in  this  country. 

Efforts  to  Solve  the  Problem 

The  specific  attempts  made  to  enlarge  tlie  facilities  for  Jewisli 
education,  are  directed  along  several  lines.  Efforts  on  the  part 
of  various  groups  are  being  put  forth  directly  or  indirectly : 
(1)  to  provide  for  more  accommodation,  by  the  building  of  new 
Jewish  school  buildings;  (2)  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
regular  Jewish  schools  by  an  extension  scheme  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion, which  will  not  be  costly  nor  require  much  additional  accom- 
modation; (3)  to  change  the  present  management  of  Jewish 
schools,  so  as  to  increase  the  number  of  children  who  can  avail 
themselves  of  the  present  school  accommodation ;  (4)  to  improve 
the  content  and  the  methods  of  in.structiou  in  the  Jewish  schools, 
in  order  to  make  them  more  attractive  to  Jewish  parents  and  to 
their  children;  and   (5)   to  carry  on  an  organized  educational 

iHzpd  system  will  Ix;  illscuaacd   in  Part  II, 
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campai^  among  Jewish  parents  and  in  the  Jewish  community 
at  large  foe  more  and  lor  better  Jewish  inatruetion  than  is  now 
provided.  The  subsequent  pages  of  this  book  discuss  these  efforts 
to  solve  the  problem  of  Jewish  education  in  New  York  City. 
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With  the  growth  of  modern  ideas  in  education,  there  has  come 
the  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  physical  environment 
in  school  work.  The  construction  of  school  houses,  the  physical 
equipment  of  the  school  plant,  and  the  provision  for  proper 
sanitary  conditions,  have  been  among  the  important  concerns  of 
the  modern  schoolman.  Recently  attempts  have  been  made  to 
standardize  the  constrnefion  of  public  school  buildings  by  setting 
up  definite,  measurable  standards  in  school  architecture.^  Rapid 
progress  is  being  made  toward  making  American  school  houses 
among  the  finest  educational  structures  in  the  world. 

But  in  Jewish  education  the  question  of  housing  has,  until 
recently,  received  but  very  little  consideration.  With  but  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  Jewish  schools  offer  their  pupils  cheerless, 
unsanitary  quarters  amidst  unattractive  surroundings.  Any 
eifort  to  extend  and  to  improve  Jewish  education  in  the  future 
must  naturally  depend  upon  the  construction  of  more  Jewish 
school  buildings,  built  in  the  spirit  of  modern  school  architecture. 
In  how  far  this  is  a  fundamental  need  in  Jewish  education,  may 
be  seen  from  a  consideration  of  the  four  types  of  school  accom- 
modation in  vogue  among  the  Jews  of  this  city,  for  the  Jewish 
instruction  of  their  children. 

A.  The  first  type  is  that  of  the  special  school  buildiii(f,  con- 
structed specifically  as  a  Jewish  school  house.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  utilize  in  the  construction  of  these  buildings,  the  exper- 
ience of  American  school  house  architecture,  so  that  a  few  of  the 
modem  Jewish  school  buildings  in  New  York  are  fine  educati 
structures,  having  well  designed  classrooms,  auditoriums,  gymna- 
siums and  other  facilities,' 

B.  The  second  type  of  Jewish  school  is  located  in  institidio: 
bwUdiv^s,  whose  main  purpose   is  other  than  that  of  Jewish 
religious  education.     These  schools  are   found   in  the   Hebrc 


'Cf.  "Straypr  Score  Card  (or  School  Buililings,"  published  by  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York,  ISllS. 
"Cf.  Illustratioiia, 
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Orphan  Asylums,  the  Educational  Alliance,  Y.  M.  H.  A. 'a,  and 
Jewish  social  settlements.  The  worth  of  these  rooms  naturally 
varies  with  the  particular  institution.  In  the  larger  institutions, 
adequate  provision  is  made,  while  in  some  o£  Lfte  smaller  ones, 
conditions  are  no  better  than  those  found  in  the  poorer  types 
o£  Jewish  school  buildings. 

C.  A  third  type  of  Jewish  school  accommodation  is  that  of 
the  building  remodelled  for  school  purposes.  Dwelling  houses, 
churches,  meeting  halls,  and  other  buildings  have  been  remodelled 
for  just  such  purposes.  In  point  of  educational  merit,  these 
buildings  range  from  ill-lighted,  non-fireproof,  poorly  e(iuipped 
private  houses,  in  which  only  a  few  of  the  most  necessary  altera- 
tions were  made,  to  buildings  in  which  merely  the  outer  structure 
was  kept,  and  the  inner  architecture  was  completely  changed  to 
meet  school  needs.  But  even  the  best  of  these  buildings  do  not 
approach  the  modern  standards  of  school  architecture.  In  most 
of  them,  sanitary  conditions  are  poor.  Not  one  of  them  provides 
for  gymnasium  and  similar  facilities,  and  they  all  bear  the  marks 
of  poor  adaptation.' 

D.  Another  type  of  Jewish  school  accommodation,  and  the 
one  most  frequently  found,  consists  of  synagogue  vestries,  or 
other  parts  of  synagogue  buildings.  These  rooms  are  usually 
located  in  the  basement  of  the  synagogue,  below  the  main  hall. 
With  few  exceptions,  they  too  are  ill-lighted  and  poorly  venti- 
lated. In  the  smaller  congregations  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the 
vestries  as  clean  and  sanitary  as  desirable,  and  the  consequent 
effect  is,  that  they  are  unattractive  and  detrimental  to  the  health 
of  the  children  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  school.  The  tendency 
in  recent  years  has  been  for  the  new  synagogues  to  provide  class- 
rooms above  the  main  halls  of  the  synagogue,  or  else  to  build 
separate  school  buildings.*  This  provision  will  make  it  possible 
for  the  congregational  classrooms  to  approach  some  of  the  modern 
standards  in  school  construction,  and  the  tendency  is  much  to 
be  commended. 

E.  Lastly,  there  is  the  rented  room  as  a  place  for  the  impart- 


'  Cf.  IHustrations. 
'Those  buildings,  b 

Chap.  12. 

s  well  as  those  described  in  Type  A,  ; 
i,   for   the   purposes  of  social   aervicfl. 

arc  constructed 
Cf.   Part   II, 
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ing  of  Jewish  instruction.  Societies,  congregations  and  individ- 
uals rent  one  or  more  rooms  in  vacant  houses,  in  tenements,  or 
in  other  buildings,  for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  their 
children.  It  may  be  said  .without  hesitation  that  this  is  the  worst 
type  of  Jewish  school  accommodation.  While  some  of  the  better 
schools  situated  in  rented  rooms  provide  facilities  equal  to  those 
of  the  remodelled  dwelling,  or  of  the  synagogue  vestry,  many 
are  found  in  such  places  as  stores,  basements,  back  rooms,  meet- 
ing halls  and  similar  undesirable  places.  The  majority  of  tbp 
schools  so  situated  are  of  the  Cheder  type,  that  is,  they  are  un- 
organized one-teacher  schools.* 

From  a  study  of  the  number  of  Jewish  schools  under  each  of 
the  above  types  of  accommodation,  and  of  the  number  of  children 
who  are  so  accommodated,  in  each  borough,*  it  appears  that  only 
12.7%,  or  one-eighth  of  the  65,000  children  who  are  given  Jewish 
instruction  at  all,  are  accommodated  in  school  buildings.  By  far 
the  largest  proportion  are  taught  in  rented  rooms,  in  the  vestries 
of  synagogues,  or  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils,  as  follows : 


Number 
Schools 

IZu 

"^IwiWiu^i^l^tio"^ 

In  Rented  Rooms 

In  Vestries  of  Synagogues. 

In  Private  Homes 

In  Remodelled  B'Idgs 

In  Special  School  B'ldgs..  . 
In  Institutional  B'ldgs.  .  .  . 

530   ' 
85 

33 
10 
16 

17,460 
15.247 
10,000 
S,967 
8.265 
5.011 

26.8% 
23.5% 
15.5% 
13.8% 
12.7% 
7.7% 

Total    

673 

64,950' 

100.0% 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  having  a  Jewish  population  of 
1,500,000,  there  are  only  ten  specially  constrticted  Jewish  school 
i)mldiiigs.  In  the  well  populated  borough  of  the  Bronx,  there  is 
not  a  single  Jewish  school  building  constructed  for  the  purposes 


'  In  the  accompanying  illustrations 
aa  Jewish  clsssrooms. 

'  See  Tabic  V. 

'  The  Chedarim  arc  here  included, 
rented  rooms. 

'For  discrepancy,  see  Table  V. 
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ice  practically  all   of  tiiem   arc  in 
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of  Jewish  educatiou,  nor  a  single  institutional  building  eonduet- 
ing  Jewish  class  instruction.*  The  same  is  true  of  the  boroughs 
of  Queens  and  Richmond. 

Pkesent  School  Accommodation   Inadequate 

III  addition,  therefore,  to  the  fact  that  three-fourths  of  the 
Jewish  children  of  school  age  in  New  York  are  not  provided  with 
religious  instruction  at  all,  those  children  who  are  given  Jewish 
training  are  very  improperly  accommodated.  Only  one-etf/hth 
of  ihe  children  taught  are  in  school  buildings  worthy  of  the 
name.'"  The  remodelled  buildings  are  ill  adapted  for  sihool 
purposes,  and  even  under  the  best  circumstances  make  a  poor 
showing  when  compared  with  the  demands  of  modern  school 
arehiteetnre.  Institutional  buildings  are  not  school  buddnij^s; 
they  make  it  difficult  for  the  teachers  and  children  to  foster  a 
distinct  "school  atmosphere,"  so  necessary  in  school  work.  The 
classrooms  are  part  of  a  large  plant,  devoted  to  other  purposes, 
and  the  school  is  but  one  of  many  activities  of  the  institution. 
This  difficulty  is  particularly  great  where  the  head  of  the  institu- 
tion is  not  very  enthusiastic  about  the  work  of  the  school. 

Synagogue  vestry  rooms,  when  situated  in  the  basement,  arc 
an  abominati<m.  Even  the  best  of  them  have  a  dark,  dank, 
subterranean  atmosphere,  which  chills  enthusiasm  and  is 
detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
rented  rooms  are  usually  even  worse  than  are  the  synagogue 
vestries.  The  best  of  them  are  no  better  than  the  classrooms 
found  in  the  poorer  remodelled  school  buildings.  The  worst  of 
these  rented  rooms  should  not  be  tolerated  by  the  Health  Depart- 


•Cf   Title  A 


'"  In  order  to  represent  adequitPh  conditions  cviating  in  aU  of  the»ie 
tvpos  of  Jewiah  school  accommodation  it  would  have  been  desinble  to 
measure  them  bv  some  objectue  test  such  as  the  Straier  Building  Score 
Caid  But  the  task  of  doing  this  nas  too  large  an!  too  difficult  Onl*  tno 
buildings  the  best  of  Type  A  and  the  beat  of  Tjpe  B  weie  therefore 
measured  in  order  to  set  the  standard  for  Jcnish  school  architecture, 
and  to  indicate  what  niai  be  done  in  the  direction  of  measuring  the  worth 
of  Jewish  school  buildings  The  results  of  this  moasuremont  are  shown  in 
Appendix  N  If  shows  that  one  ot  the  best  of  the  remodelled  dwellings  is 
a  \erv  poor  tvpe  of  school  builling  reecumg  a  latinj  if  onh  41^  ut  of 
ft  possible  1000  ponitB  The  school  of  T^pe  A  tn  tl  p  other  hai  1  i 
worths  struetuie  nith  a  rating  ot  '"43  (Cf   Appenlix  N 
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meiit,  and  the  community  should  do  its  utmost  to  aid  the  city 
authorities  in  condemning  these  "filthy  fire  traps."" 

Some  Essentials  in  the  Construction  op  Jewish 
School  Buildings 

Evidently  one  of  the  basic  needs  of  Jewish  education  is  the 
erection  of  more  school  buildings,  and  better  buildings  than  have 
been  constructed  hitherto.  As  the  Jews  of  New  York  become 
better  organized,  and  as  their  efforts  are  more  centralized,  it 
will  be  increasingly  possible  for  them  to  construct  special  school 
buildings,  for  the  purposes  of  Jewish  education.  Of  the  ten 
special  school  buildings  in  New  York,'^  eight  have  been  con- 
structed since  1910.  The  latest  of  these  buildings,  the  Central 
Jewish  Institute,  erected  in  1916,'"  shows  a  marked  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  Jewish  school  house  construction. 

It  has  been  previously  stated,  that  a  great  deal  of  progress 
has  been  made  in  school  architecture  within  recent  years.  School 
men  have  aided  architects  in  the  building  of  effective  school 
houses.'^  Every  Jewish  school  administrator  who  is  interested 
in  the  erection  of  Jewish  school  buildings  must,  therefore,  ac- 
quaint himself  thoroughly  with  the  standards  thus  far  developed, 
and  must  be  capable  of  adapting  these  standards  to  the  peculiar 
needs  of  his  own  school.  School  house  construction  is  a  technical 
matter,  and  while  there  are  certain  general  principles  operative, 
the  Jewish  schoolman  must  bring  to  it  detailed  technical  knowl- 
edge, if  he  wishes  to  make  his  building  help  bis  school  work  and 
not  hamper  it. 

The  best  type  of  modern  Jewish  school  buildings  should  be- 
designed  as  a  community  center,  with  facilities  for  reaching  the 
entire  family,  and  not  alone  the  child  of  school  age.  Provision 
should  be  made  for  wide  use  of  the  school  plant  by  the  neighbor- 
hood. In  designing  classrooms  it  should  be  kept  in  mind,  there- 
fore, that  all,  or  most  of  them,  will  be  used  for  purposes  of  club 
meetings  and  similar  activities.     A  large  assembly  hall  should 

"Seo  New  York  Hoalth  Department  Bulletin,  Vol.  IV— IG,  p.  129. 
"Cf.  Table  V. 

■"See  illustrations  opposite  pugs  164;  also  Appomlix  M. 
"See  "American  School  Houses"   by  F.  Dresslar,  in  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education,  Bulletin  1910  No.  5. 
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be  provided,  conveniently  situated  near  the  street  entrance,  which 
eould  be  converted  into  a  synagogue  on  Haturdays  and  holidays, 
and  into  a  hall  for  lectures  or  moving  pictures  during  weekdays. 
On  some  of  the  floors,  at  least,  it  slionld  be  possible  to  convert 
several  classrooms  into  a  small  assembly  room  for  similar  pur- 
poses of  mass  gathering  for  children,  when  the  large  hall  is  in 
use.  Soeial  rooms  should  be  provided  which  eould  be  frequently 
used  by  the  neighborhood  for  social  functions,  art  exhibits,  family 
celebrations,  etc.  A  gymnasium,  a  library,  and  an  open-air  play- 
ground are  necessary  features  in  the  modern  Jewish  school  build- 
ing. A  large  room  should  be  set  aside  for  kindergarten  purposes 
during  the  day  time,  as  a  game  room  on  afternoons  and  evenings 
and,  when  oeeasion  requires  it.  as  a  dancing  floor  for  small  par- 
ties. To  aid  hi  the  attempt  of  the  Jewish  school  center  to  reach 
the  entire  family,  some  of  the  modern  Jewish  school  centers  have 
provided  kitchenettes  in  the  buildings,  through  which  kosher 
dinners  and  luncheons  can  be  arranged.  These  are  some  of  the 
features  that  should  go  into  the  consideration  of  modern  Jewish 
school  centers.  To  them  should  be  added  the  many  requirements 
of  modern  school  architecture  with  regard  to  lighting,  healing, 
ventilation,  fire- protect  ion,  sanitary  facilities,  etc."' 

Impossibility  of  Pkovidino  Schooi,  Bi:ii.ijin<!s  for  Ai.l 
Jewish   Children 

IIow  many  such  new  school  buildings  shouhl  the  Jews  of  New 
York  build  in  order  to  care  properly  for  the  religious  instruction 
of  their  children  t  It  is  evident  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  pro- 
vide school  buildings  for  all  the  Jewish  school  children  of  New 
York,  at  least  in  the  near  future.  If  to  all  the  school  accommo- 
dation, in  all  of  the  schools  surveyed,  be  added  all  the  iiimscd 
available  accommodation  in  these  schools,  there  would  be  place 
for  only  54,636  children.'^  There  would,  then,  still  remain 
221,512  children  unaccommodated.  Even  if  from  three  to  four 
children  use  the  same  seat,  in  shifts,'^  55,378  classroom  seats 

■"Bruce  William  G.  "School  Architecture:  a  luiiidv  niiiiiiiiil  for  use  of 
arehitrets  and  school  authorities."  1!>10.  Stiayor  G.  D.  "A  Score  Card 
for  School  Buildings."     1916. 

"  Excluding,  of  course,  Chedarim  and  private  tuition. 

'"  Sec  Part  TI,  Ch.  5  for  schedule  which  makes  this  poasilile. 
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would  be  needed  for  these  children,  or  a  total  of  1847  class- 
rooms," as  follows  :** 


Borough 

No.  of 
Jewish  Children 
of  School  Aec 

No.  for  whom  any 

No.  of  Children 
Not  in  Jewish 

No.  of  Rooms 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

138,20G 

39,857 

103. 09g 

4,307 

780 

30.594 

6,297 

17,217 

478 

50 

97,612 
33,560 
85,881 
3,729 
730 

814 

716 
31 

Total 

376,148 

54,636 

221,512 

1,847 

The  building  of  these  1800  rooms  would  cost  approximately 
$13,500,000^'  and  would  require  a  staff  of  at  least  1800  teachers 
more  than  are  now  available.  The  mere  statement  of  the  need  is 
■  sufficient  to  sliow  the  impossibility  of  expecting  the  Jews  of  New 
York  to  provide,  at  present,  regular  classroom  instruction  for 
all  of  their  children.  As  an  indication  of  the  rate  at  which  the 
Jews  have  been  constructing  new  buildings,  within  the  past  seven 
years,  the  following  is  presented : 


New  Rooms 
Built 

A.  Rooms  in 
Special  School 

B.  Rooms  in 
BVildlngT 

C.  Rooms  in 

T.., 

Manhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

64 
40 

10 
0 
0 

25 
19 
32 

99 
19 

72 

Total 

104 

10 

76 

190 

In  the  seven  years,  1910-1917,  therefore,  190  additional  rooms 
have  been  provided,  excluding  vestries  of  synagogues  and  rented 
rooms.    Ill  other  words,  the  Jews  have  been  adding  to  the  school 

"  Calculated  at  30  seats  per  classroom.  While  it  is  possible  to  put  more 
than  30  seats  into  the  average  school  room,  the  maximum  number  of  children 
who  would  be  using  it,  would  certainly  not  be  more  than  120  (30x4). 

"  The  complete  data  from  which  this  and  the  following  table  were  com- 
piled, can  be  found  in  tiic  files  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  114 
Fifth  ATenue. 

"Calculated  at  $7,500  per  classroom,  see  below,  page  173. 
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accommodation  of  their  children  approximately  27  additional 
rooms  each  year.  Even  if  to  this  number  be  added  the  rooms 
provided  in  the  vestries  of  synagogues,  unsatisfactory  as  they 
are,  it  would  still  be  evident  how  impossible  a  task  it  is  for  the 
Jews  at  present  to  construct  the  one  hundred  or  more  additional 
buildings,  containing  the  1,800  rooms,  needed  to  seat  all  of  their 
unschooled  children. 


Minimum  AoDrnoNAL  Accommodation  Needed  Immediately 

And  yet  there  is  a  minimum  number  of  new  rooms  which  the 
Jews  must  provide  for  their  children  now,  if  the  problem  of 
enlarging  the  facilities  for  Jewish  education  is  to  be  met  at  all. 
At  least  those  children  who  now  receive  some  kind  of  Jewish 
instruction  should  be  adequately  accommodated.  At  least  this 
fourth  of  the  total  Jewish  school  population  should  be  pro- 
vided with  seats  in  decent  school  buildings. 

Upon  this  basis,  twelve  new  buildings  are  nccded,^^  containing 
182  classrooms.  Of  these  buildings,  three  should  be  erected 
in  Manhattan,  two  in  the  Bronx,  and  seven  in  Brooklyn,  as 
follows  :-* 


Number  of  Rooms 

Nu.,ber  an 

Size  of  Build 

nga  Ne 

.room 

.2.™ 

>. 

Ma-nhattan 

Bronx 

Brooklyn 

Queens 

Richmond 

84 
4 

1 

182 

1 
1 

^ 

Total 

3 

8 

Cost  of  Buildings  Immediately  Needed 

The  cost  of  constructing  these  twelve  buildings  would  amount 
to  over  a  million  dollars.    In  American  public  schools,  the  cost 


"  For  full  data  Cf. 


^able  1 


Sec  also  map  (frontispiece) 
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ol'  construction  per  classroom  ranges  from  $5,000  to  $10,000.^* 
The  Jewish  school  buildings  constructed  during  the  past  seven 
years,  have  cost  on  the  average  about  $6,500  per  classroom.^^ 
The  tendency  toward  making  the  Jewish  school  buildings  more 
widely  useful  to  the  community,  offering  facilities  not  only  for 
children,  but  for  all  the  people  in  the  neighborhood,  must  neces- 
sarily increase  the  cost  of  construction  per  classroom.  Upon  a 
conservative  basis  of  $7,500  per  room,  therefore,  an  eight-room 
building  would  cost  $60,000 ;  a  twelve-room  building  would  cost 
!|i90,000,  and  a  sixteen-room  building  $120,000.  The  construction 
of  the  twelve  buildings  needed  immediately,  in  order  to  accom- 
modate properly  one-fourth  of  all  the  Jewish  children  of  sclioul 
age,  woiild  amount  to  $1,020,000. 

This  is  the  minimum  sum  which  the  Jews  of  New  York  must 
now  spend  upon  school  buildings,  in  order  to  seat  one-fourth  of 
their  elementary  school  children  in  Jewish  schools.  To  this 
should  be  added  some  provision  for  secondary  Jewish  instruction. 
It  is  certainly  not  extravagant  to  demand  that  at  least  10%  of 
those  Jewish  adolescents  who  go  to  the  public  high  schools  should 
receive  secondary  Jewish  instructifm.  To  meet  this  minimum 
requirement,  the  Jews  of  this  city  would  have  to  provide  accom- 
modation for  4,000  Jewish  boys  and  girls.  Because  these  classes 
must  be  smaller  than  in  the  elementary  schools,  no  more  than 
80  pupils  could  possibly  be  accommodated  per  classroom,  (four 
classes  per  teacher,  alternately).  It  will  therefore  be  necessary 
to  provide  40  classrooms  for  this  purpose.  Assuming  that  one- 
half  of  these  young  people  can  be  taught  in  the  evening,  20  addi- 
tional classrooms,  or  a  minimum  outlay  of  $150,000  must  be  added 
for  this  purpose  in  any  community  building  program,  making 
the  minimum  financial  expenditure  for  additional  accommoda- 
tion, for  elementary  and  secondary  instruction,  $1,170,000. 

Jewish  Extension  Educ.itiok 

But  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  erection  of  the  twelve 
new  buildings  would  provide  instruction  for  only  one-fourth  of 

"Cf.  Cleveland  School  Suivev.  School  Buildings  anil  Equipment.  I..  P. 
Ayres.     1916. 

"Baaed  upon  tlie  cost  of  the  six  largrst  special  scKool  Iraililiii^s  con- 
structed since  3908,  ef.   Table  VIT. 
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the  uliildren  of  New  York.  Besides  the  inability  to  furnish  suffi- 
eieiit  seating  accommodation,  it  lias  been  pointed-out  that  there 
are  other  difficulties  which  make  it  impossible  to  provide  class- 
room instruction  for  all  of  the  unschooled  Jewish  children.  The 
problem  of  teachers  needs  but  to  be  mentioned.  In  order  to  teach 
those  children  who  are  not  now  in  Jewish  schools,  at  least  1,800 
additional  full-time  teachers  would  be  needed.  The  total  teach- 
ing staff  in  all  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York  is  at  present 
hardly  half  that  number.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  some  other 
educational  arrangement  is  needed  which  should  care  for  the 
great  numbers  o£  children  outside  of  the  Jewish  schools.  This 
arrangement,  whatever  it  be,  can  only  be  a  substitute.  It  can 
never  take  the  place  of  regular  classroom  instruction.  But  that 
it  is  essential,  in  the  present  situation,  the  76%  of  the  Jewish 
children  who  receive  no  Jewish  instruction  testify. 

The  proposal  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  as 
well  as  by  the  Zionist  organization.  Young  Judea,  is  that  a 
supplementary  system  of  extensive  education  be  conducted  par- 
allel to  the  regular  intensive  school  work.  Young  Judea  con- 
ducts its  activities  primarily  in  the  form  of  clubs.  It  reaches'" 
1,700  children  of  elementary  school  age  in  New  York  City,  and 
1,200  Jewish  adolescents.  These  are  organized  into  94  clubs  for 
children,  and  77  clubs  for  adolescents.  Besides  the  club  work, 
it  has  also  in  the  past  conducted  mass  celebrations  of  Jewish 
holidays.  Its  aim  Is  chiefly  to  teach  Zionism  to  Jewish  children 
and  adolescents,  both  to  the  schooled  and  to  the  unschooled." 

The  extension  activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education 
are  more  general  in  scope.  These  activities  have  already  been  dis- 
cussed.'^ They  are  conducted  in  the  form  of  the  Circle  of  Jewish 
Children  for  boys  and  girls  of  elementary  school  age,  and  as  the 
League  of  the  Jewish  Youth  for  adolescents.  The  primary  pur- 
pose o£  the  Circle  is  to  extend  the  facilities  of  the  school  to  the 
many  children  in  the  neighborhood  who  are  not  reached  through 
direct  classroom  instruction.  There  are  at  present  three  "dis- 
tricts" of  the  Circle:  one  in  Harlem,  another  on  the  lower  East 

"In  1917. 

='  Cf .  Part  I,  Chapter  ?■,  p.  87, 

''Cf.  Part  1,  Chapter  4,  pp.  124-127. 
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Side,  and  the  third  in  Brownsville.  In  these  three  districts,  tlie 
Circle  reaches*'  about  20,000  boys  and  girls  of  elementary  school 
age,  wlio  are  not  taught  in  Jewish  schools,  as  well  as  11,000  chil- 
dren who  are  taught  in  the  larger  schools  of  the  respective 
districts.  The  work  is  organized  as  follows:  The  district  is 
subdivided  into  small  territorial  units.  Boys  or  girls  from  the 
schools  or  outside  of  the  schools,  arc  made  the  "leaders"  of  each 
of  these  territorial  units.  Each  "leader"  is  at  the  head  of  a 
group  of  twenty  children  It  is  the  function  of  the  leaders,  in 
the  first  place,  to  make  a  house  to  house  canvass,  in  order  to  enlist 
the  interest  of  other  boys  and  girls  their  playmates  and  neigh- 
bors, who  live  in  the  particular  territory  allotted  to  them.  Will- 
ingness to  belong  to  the  Circle  is  practically  the  only  requisite 
for  membership.  The  leaders  then  become  the  intermediaries 
between  the  twenty  members  of  the  Circle  in  their  particular 
groups,  and  the  Circle  itself.  Thus,  the  boy  and  girl  leaders 
distribute  Jewish  literature,  such  as  the  juvenile  magazine  called 
"The  Jewish  Child,"  holiday  bulletins,  history  pamphlets,  etc. 
They  also  distribute  tickets  and  invitations  to  mass  celebrations 
of  Jewish  holidays  and  to  other  mass  functions,  such  as  outdoor 
pageants,  outings,  ete.  As  already  stated,  the  pupils  of  the  school 
are  also  part  of  the  Circle.  All  of  the  social  activities  of  the 
school,  its  club  work,  its  festival  celebrations  and  similar  social 
activities  are  carried  on  under  the  auspices  of  the  Circle.'* 

Different  in  spirit,  though  similar  in  organization,  is  the 
League  of  the  Jewish  Youth,  whose  central  purpose  is  to  provide 
a  means  of  social-religions  education  for  adolescents,  without 
utilizing  regular  classroom  machinery.  The  Jewish  school  is  not 
the  center  of  the  League  as  it  is  in  the  Circle,  although  the  High 
School  boys  and  girls  who  are  taught  in  the  secondary  Jewish 
classes  are  members  of  it.  The  League  conducts  its  work  in  five 
"centers":  Bronx,  Harlein,  Yorkville,  East  Side,  and  Browns- 
ville. It  has  an  enrollment*^  of  3,270  young  men  and  5,300  young 
women,  a  total  of  about  8,500  young  people  between  the  ages  of 
14  and  21.  These  are  divided  into  three  "ranks":  junior,  be- 
tween the  ages  of  14  and  16;  intermediate,  between  16  and  18; 

"In  1018, 

"Ct.  also  Part  II,  Cliaptcv  II. 

"  In  Septemtier  1917. 
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anti  senior,  young  men  and  women  between  18  and  21  years  of 
age.'" 

The  organization  of  the  League  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the 
Circle,  except  that  the  boys  and  girls  are  given  miicli  more  free- 
dom of  self-government.  The  division  of  the  city  into  Districts 
(Galils),  Tribes,  Camps  and  Households  has  already  been  de- 
scribed." Thus,  a  boy  may  belong  to  the  Household  of  David, 
Camp  Bethlehem,  Tribe  of  Judah,  in  the  Harlem  District.  The 
functions  of  the  "organizer,"  who  is  head  of  the  Household,  are 
similar  to  tlinse  of  the  "leader"  in  the  Circle.  The  "organizer" 
acts  as  the  agent  of  the  League  for  the  membei-s  of  his  or  her 
household:  distributes  literature,  invites  the  members  to  mass 
meetings,  festival  celebrations,  Let^n^e  conventions,  initiation 
ceremonies.  The  heads  of  the  Households  and  Camps  are  com- 
bined into  the  Tribe  Council,  led  by  the  District  Secretary,  who 
is  a  paid  official  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  and  the 
executive  head  of  the  Center.  The  Tribe  Councils  send  repre- 
sentatives to  the  Central  City  Council.'* 

Accommodation  Needed  fok  Extension  Edccatiom 

In  order  that  any  such  system  ()f  extension  education  as  is 
being  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  may  have 
its  effect  in  enlarging  the  proportion  of  children  who  should  be 
receiving  Jewish  instruction,  at  least  another  fourth  of  the  total 
number  of  Jewish  children  should  be  added  to  those  for  whom 
instruction  is  to  be  provided  in  Jewish  schools.  In  other  words, 
65,000  boys  and  girls  more  should  be  included  in  a  system  of 
Extension  Education.  It  can  be  readily  seen  that  the  accommo- 
dation required  for  bringing  these  children  under  the  influence 
of  extension  education  is  very  much  more  limited  than  that  which 
would  be  necessary  for  providing  sufficient  sch<H)l  scats  for  them. 
Nevertheless,  the  Jews  of  New  York  must  be  ready  to  add  suffi- 
cient accommodation  for  this  purpose  to  their  community  build- 
ing program.    The  Circle  of  Jewish  Children  needs  one  room'* 

"There  were   (September  1917)   3,985  juniors,  2,K;55  intermediates,  and 
1,750  seniors  enrolled  in  the  League. 
"Cf.  Part  I,  Chapter  TV. 

"  Cf .  also  the  following  chapters,  particularly  Chaps.  11   and  12. 
"As  a  Circle  office  or  meeting  room  for  the  leaders. 
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and  ail  auditorium  to  provide  extension  education  throngii  mass 
activity,  for  the  unschooled  Jewish  boys  and  girls  in  any  one 
district.  It  also  needs  meeting  rooms  for  club  work,  requiring 
for  this  purpose  a  total  of  53  rooms,  at  an  approximate  cost  of 
$400,000.*"  This  must  be  added  to  tlie  community  building 
program,  in  order  to  provide  for  Jewish  extension  education 
effectively.  For  the  League  of  the  Jewish  Youth  no  additional 
accommodation  is  needed,  because  its  activities  are  carried  on 
in  the  evenings,  and  it  can  therefore  utilize  the  regular  school 
rooms. 

A     COMMUXITY    BlTlLDING    PROGRAM 

The  additional  accommodation  needed  for  extension  education 
would  bring  the  complete  sum  which  the  Jews  of  New  York 
should  spend  now  upon  new  school  buildings  to  $1,570,000,  or 
approximately  a  million  and  a  half  dollars.  This  sum  would 
provide  aeeommodation  for  elementary  school  work  for  25%  of 
the  Jewish  children  in  the  public  schools,  secondary  instruction 
for  10%  of  the  Jewish  boys  and  girls  in  the  high  schools,  and 
Jewish  extension  education  for  25%  of  the  boys  and  girls  of 
school  age. 

Besides  the  sums  needed  at  present  for  the  building  of  schools, 
a  constructive  eommunity  program  must  also  provide  for  new 
buildings  annually,  to  care  for  the  natural  increase  in  the  Jewish 
child  population.  It  is  estimated  that  the  increase  in  the  number 
of  Jewish  elementary  children  is  from  7,500  to  10,000  children 
yearly.*^     To  accommodate  these  boys  and  girls  alone  four  or 


"If  IS  the  aim  of  the  Cncle  tn  pro\ido  regular  cluh  nork  tor  one  fourth 
of  ita  memboi's  Club  room  aecommo lition  will  fheieforo  have  to  be  fur 
niihed  for  16  000  Jowjsh  bo-\s  and  girls  The  maximum  nsi-  that  i-an  be 
male  of  one  lOom  for  tl  is  work  would  be  12  clubs  per  neek  at  two  hours 
per  meeting  If  eaeli  club  is  to  consist  of  25  i-hildrcn  one  room  would 
thus  bfl  able  to  proiide  club  meeting  facilities  for  'iOO  children  In  other 
words   53  additional  rooms  will  be  needed  for  this  work 

'  The  American  Jeniah  Yeir  Book  (lOlfi  1019  p  44)  give"  the  per 
centige  of  increase  m  Jewish  population  (births  oier  deaths)  as  2''o  to 
2  5%  per  jear  At  this  rate  the  annual  increa'ie  in  the  Jewish  population 
of  New  York  would  he  from  'iO  000  to  37  500  The  proportion  of  children 
het»een  5  and  li  yeais  in  the  natue  population  of  the  country  la  given  in 
the  TJ  S  Census  of  1910  (Vol  Til  p  220)  as  26%  This  proportion  la 
certainly  not  smaller  amonfi;  the  Jem«  On  the  contrary  the  proportion  of 
children  to  "normal"  Jewish  population  (i.e.,  exchiswie  of  "unattached" 
immigrants),  is  probably  greater.  From  a  study  of  over  4,000  families, 
selected  at  random  from  the  Census  cards  in  the  Bureau  of  Attendance  of 
the  New  York  Board  of  Education,  it  was  found  that  the  average  Jewish 
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five  new  sehool  buildings  are  needed,*^  necessitating  n  yearly 
expenditure  of  $400,000  to  $500,000. 

How  sliall  this  money  be  obtained,  and  what  program  is  there 
for  the  ennstruction  of  these  buildings!  Some  of  the  diffleulties 
which  have  militated  in  the  past  against  the  erection  of  adequate 
Jewish  school  buildings,  have  already  been  suggested.  The  de- 
centralized condition  of  the  Jewish  community  lias  made  it 
necessary  for  each  group  of  Jews  that  has  wished  to  construct 
a  school  building  for  its  children,  to  raise  a  largo  part  o£  the 
money  immediately,  because  it  was  found  difficult  to  obtain  the 
necessary  mortgages  on  the  school  buildijigs.  Moreover,  individ- 
uals were  discouraged  from  undertaking  the  responsibility  of 
erecting  Jewish  school  buildings,  because  the  financial  burden  of 
managing  and  administering  the  schools  weighed  heavily  upon 
them,  since  much  of  the  income  of  the  schools  was  in  the  form  of 
uncertain  and  insufficient  donations  and  membership  dues.*' 
Two  con<litions  are  therefore  prerequisite  in  any  program  which 
will  attempt  to  provide  new  Jewish  school  buildings  on  any  large 
scale-.  (1)  the  advancing  of  sufficient  funds  in  the  form  of  mort- 
gages; (2)  reorganizatitm  of  the  financittl  maitagcment  of  the 
Jewish  schools,  so  as  to  relieve  their  sponsors  from  constant 
financial  uncertainty  and  debt.** 

The  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid,"  or  some  similar  agency 
representing  the  Jewish  community,  should  undertake  to 
stimulate  and  aid  the  Jews  of  this  city  to  provide  for  the  school 
buildings  that  are  immediately  necessary  Tlieii  program  in 
brief  should  be  as  follows  **  "Whenever  aitv  local  eommumtv 
or  societj  of  Jews  is  ndlmg  to  ertct  a  school  building  and  can 


family  hits  2  5  childicn  at  aehnol  uhereag  the  a^ertifiSP  iion  Jcwiih  famili 
has  onl^  2  35  children  at  aohool  At  present  owinu  to  the  large  numbor  of 
immiKrant'!  m  the  Jewish  population  the  prnpoiticn  of  school  children  is 
smaller  (about  1S%1  bat  in  ealcnlating-  future  inereasLS  the  proportion 
of  children  can  !«>  taken  to  be  at  leist  as  great  as  m  the  native  population 
Asauminjr  that  tho  pioportion  of  Jewish  school  children  would  be  about 
25%    the  annual  increase  in  ichool  children  would  be  from  7500  to  9175 

"A  community  school  building  (12  to  16  classiooms)  can  provide  regular 
and  Piteiiaiie  Jeiiiah  education  foi  approximatdy  2  000  I  ns  anl  gnls  of 
elementaij  school  age  (exclusive  of  aOoleacpnts  and  alulf)  Cf  ch  12 
p   "77 

"  Cf.  Part  II,  Chapter  6,  p.  335. 

"  Por  a  detailed  discussion  of  tho  reoi  ganiiation  of  Jewish  school  finances, 
cf.  Part  II,  Chapter  G. 

«Cf.  Part  I,  Chapter  i,  p.  121. 

"This  program  is  based  upon  a  plan  now  under  eonaideratioii. 
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raise  25%  of  the  necessary  costs,  the  Board  of  School  Aid  should 
arrange  to  advance  50%  of  the  cost,  as  first  mortgage  on  the 
building.  This  loan  is  to  he  underwritten  by  the  Board  of  Jewish 
School  Aid.  The  necessary  additional  25%  of  the  cost  will  then 
be  advanced  by  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid,  as  second 
mortgage.  Funds  with  which  to  make  second  mortgage  loans, 
could  be  raised  by  the  Board  in  the  form  of  building  shares  of 
$100  and  more.  Should  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid  be  suc- 
cessful in  carrying  such  a  program  into  execution,  it  will  un- 
doubtedly stimulate  the  erection  of  many  new  Jewish  school 
buildings,  since  there  are  probably  a  number  of  groups  of  re- 
sponsible Jews  in  this  city  who  would  eagerly  avail  themselves 
of  sueh  cooperation. 

A  minimum  building  program  for  New  York  would  require 
that  the  community  raise  in  equity  and  second  mortgages  three 
quarters  of  a  million  dollai«  for  present  needs,  and  about 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  annually  thereafter.  To  require  of 
the  Jews  of  New  York  that  they  raise  three-fourths  of  a 
million  dollars  immediately  for  the  erection  of  Jewish  school 
buildings,  may  appear  a  large  demand.  Yet,  this  is  the  minimum 
needed  for  the  creation  of  a  Jewish  school  system  which  would 
be  at  all  adequate  to  provide  for  the  continuation  of  Jewish  life 
in  this  city.  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  Jews  of  New  York 
spend  annually  six  to  eight  times  that  sum  upon  organized 
charity.*'  The  budget  of  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jew- 
ish Philanthropic  Societies  alone  is  now  four  times  this  sum. 
The  community  of  New  York  is  the  wealthiest  Jewish  community 
in  the  world.  The  difficulty  has  been,  that  Jewish  education  has 
not  been  placed  in  the  center  of  Jewish  social  work,  but  has  been 
considered  as  one  of  its  less  important  aspects.  A  building  fund, 
sueh  as  has  been  shown  to  be  essential,  will  be  forthcoming  only 
if  the  importance  of  providing  adequate  Jewish  school  accommo- 
dation will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  the  great  nuinber  of 
Jews  in  this  city  who  are  able  to  contribute  the  necessary  outlay 
for  these  buildings,  and  if  the  Jewish  community  will  provide 
for  the  ade<juate  financing  and  proper  administration  of  these 
schools. 


"  In  the  Jewish  Communal  Register,  New  York,  1918, 
mated  that  four  million  dollars  are  spent  Bnnually  on  philanthropi 
tional  work  and  about  one  million  for  semi-philanthropic 
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The  Jewish  educational  system  does  not  differ  from  any  other 
educational  system  in  its  dependence  upon  concrete  institutions, 
in  the  form  of  school  buildings.  No  "methods"  or  "plans"  can 
take  the  place  of  the  iuildiiig  as  a  center  of  potential  energy. 
Let  the  Jews  provide  sufficient  school  buildings,  and  all  else — 
programs,  curricula,  plans  of  management,  teachers,  textbooks, 
etc. — will  inevitably  follow. 
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(\"aR1AT10N"    and    CO-OKDIXATIO.V) 

A  community  program  in  Jewish  education,  whether  it  be  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  new  school  buildings,  or  for  the  improve- 
ment of  school  work,  must  consider  in  large  measure  the 
organization  of  the  existing  Jewish  schools.  To  the  extent  to 
which  there  is  cooperation  and  a  minimum  of  uniformity  among 
the  present  schools  will  it  be  easy  or  difficult  to  bring  about  com- 
mnnity  action  on  behalf  of  Jewish  education. 

\'a«ikty  or  Okganization — Types  of  Contkol  and 
Time  Schedules 

It  has  been  pointed  ont'  that  the  Jews  of  New  York  are  a 
e()mplex,  heterogeneous  eroup,  varying  in  their  educational  tradi- 
tions, as  well  as  in  their  outlook  concerning  the  adjustment  of 
Jewish  life  in  this  country.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  this  vari- 
ation in  aims  should  express  itself  in  a  variety  of  forms  in 
educational  organization.  These  concern:  firstly,  the  type  of 
rontrol;  and,  secondly,  the  relation  to  the  public  school  system, 
as  shown  in  the  time  schedules  of  the  schools. 

As  regards  control,  Jewish  schools  are  (1)  communal,  con- 
ducted by  an  educational  society,  and  supported  by  the  com- 
munity at  large;  (2)  congregational,  under  the  auspices  of  a 
particular  congregation;  (3)  instittitional,  as  part  of  the  activ- 
ities of  some  Jewish  institution,  (such  as  the  Educational 
Alliance,  or  the  Hebrew  Orphan  Asylum) ;  and,  lastly,  (4) 
private,  owned  and  controlled  by  an  individual.  Exclusive  of 
the  500  or  more  Cliedarim  and  private  schools,  there  are  in  New 
York  City  71  communal  schools,  87  congregational  schools,  and 
14  institutional  schools.  Among  the  congregational  schools  a 
distinction  should  be  made  between  those  which  confine  their 
teaching  to  the  children  of  members  only,  and  those  which  teach 
all  children  in  their  vicinity.  The  former,  usually  connected 
with  the  reform  congregations  of  the  earlier  settlers,  are  truly 

'  Cf.  Part  I,  Chapters  1  and  2. 
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congregational  schools,  in  that  their  aim  is  to  preserve  the  enn- 
tinuity  of  the  congregation;  the  latter,  common  among  the  con- 
gregations of  Eastern  European  Jews,  are  in  reality  communal 
schools,  though  housed  in  synagogue  buildings.  Most  of  the 
Eastern  European  congregational  schools  arc  Talmud  Torahs, 
differing  in  but  few  respects  from  the  communal  Talmud  Torahs." 


The  relation  of  Jewish  schools  to  the  public  schools  is  seen  in 
their  time  schedules.  They  are  (1)  parochial,  or  all-day  schools, 
substituting  the  public  school  and  taking  its  place;  (2)  vjeekday 
schools,  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  outside  of  public  school 
hours,  (on  afternoons.  Sabbaths  and  Sundays),  and  which  sup- 
plement the  public  schools;  or  (3)  Sahl}atk  or  Sunday  schools 
which  are  unrelated  to  the  public  school,  since  their  time  sched- 
ules in  no  way  depend  upon  the  time  schedule  of  the  public 
school.  Not  counting  the  Chedarim  and  private  schools,  there 
are  in  New  York  127  weekday  supplementary  schools,  41  Sabbath 
or  Sunday  schools,  and  4  parochial  schools.  Of  the  127  weekday 
schools,  67  are  communal,  50  are  congregational  and  10  are 
institutional  schools.  Of  the  41  Sabbath  and  Sunday  schools, 
37  are  congregational  and  4  institutional.  Not  one  of  the  Sunday 
schools  is  under  comvmiuil  control,  most  of  them  icing  connected 
with  the  reform  congregations.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the 
weekday  schools  are  communal,  practically  all  of  them  being 
directly  controlled  by  Eastern  European  Jews,  with  the  aid  of 
s  elements  in  the  community.  All  of  the  parochial  schools 
lunal  schools,  established  by  orthodox  Eastern  European 
Jews.    All  of  the  Jewish  private  schools  are  weekday  schools. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  pupils,  it  is  found  that  r  of  all 
the  Jewish  children  receiving  Jewish  instruction,  21,109  pupils 
(32.5%)  are  in  the  communal  schools,  15,354  pupils  (23.6%)  are 
in  congregational  schools,  3,710  pupils  (5.7%)  in  institutional 
schools,  and  the  rest  (38.2%)  are  in  Chedarim  or  are  taught  at 
home.*  In  other  words,  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  are 
under  direct  synagogue  control,  about  one-third  are  taught  in 
schools  managed  by  special  educational  societies,  whUe  almost 


'  For  the  difference  in  outlook  suggested  by  this  fact,  st 
,  p.  140. 
'  Cf .  Tahle  IX. 
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two-fifths  receive  their  instruction  at  the  hands  of  private 
teachers. 

"With  reference  to  time  schedules,  there  are :  31,237  pupils  in 
the  weekday  supplementary  schools  which  are  included  in  the 
survey;  7,951  are  in  Sabbath  or  Sunday  schools;  and  985  in 
parochial  schools.  This  means,  that  of  the  63,000  children  in 
Neiv  York  who  receive  reliriions  instruction,  'i6,<)00*  or  86%  are 
(liven  some  form  of  weekday  religious  fraininy,  12%  arc  in  Siiii- 
day  schools,  and  only  1.5%  in  parochial  schools.' 

These  figures  furnish  interesting  proof  of  the  attitude  of  the 
Jews  in  this  country  with  respect  to  the  religious  education  of 
their  children.  In  the  first  place,  religious  education  among  the 
Jews  is  not  necessarily  synagogue  education.  It  is  religious- 
national  training,  which  is  just  as  likely  (or  more  likely)  to  he 
ill  the  hands  of  laymen,  as  in  the  hands  of  the  Jewish  ministry. 
In  the  second  place,  the  normal  form  in  which  this  religious- 
national  instnietion  is  given  to  Jewish  children,  is  that  of  the 
supplementary  weekday  school,  conducted  outside  of  public 
school  hours.  The  great  majority  of  Jews  do  not  favor  the 
parochial  school,  and  are  not  satisfied  with  the  Sunday  school. 

jKvvLsif    Elh.C-\tion    a    Deckxtk.m.izkd    Systi:m 

■  The  above  facts  concerning  the  differences  in  type  of  control 
and  in  relation  to  the  public  schools,  indicate  how  varied  are 
the  forms  of  Jewish  educational  organization  in  New  York,  and 
how  difficult  must  be  any  attempt  to  coordinate  or  unify  the 
work  of  all  the  schools.  Indeed,  there  is  no  unity  or  cooperation 
among  the  existing  Jewish  schools  of  New  York.  They  form  a 
completely  decentralized  system.  The  181  Jewish  schools  sur- 
veyed are  practically  so  many  distinct  and  separate  institutions. 
There  are  in  New  York  City  only  eight  oi^anizations  which 
conduct  more  than  one  school.     These  are: 

The  Federation  iif  Jewiali  National  Eiiil- 

ical  Schools   i  schools,  72j  pupils 

ThR  National  Hebrew  Schools,  Braoklyii..  :!  "  (i95       " 

The  Maehzike  Talinud  Tovah 2  "  1,1!)7 

^To  tho  31,237  children  were  added  1,2^0  in  the  private  schools  included 
in  our  survey,  and  the  24,000  chiUlrcn  in  Chedarim  who  are  taught  at  home 
after  public  school  houi.a. 

•Cf.  Table  IX. 
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Shonin^  Proportion  nccortling  to 

Lie  Schedule    (Weekday,  Sunday,   Parochial) 

)e  oC  Control   (Communal,  Congregalional,  Private) 


Private  Tuition  and  Congregational  e|        Communal 
Chedarim  Schools       &■  &  Scliools 

3ft. 2%  23.6%'      Sl  32.5% 
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The  Bureau  uf  Jewish  Education 5  seliools,  2,911  pupiM 

The  Free  Synagogue i       "  977       "     ' 

Department  of  Synagogue  and  School  Ex 

tension  (Union  of  Am.  Heb.  Cougs.) .  .   2       "  038       " 

Shearith   Isroel  Congregation 2       "  317       " 

Ohab  Zedek  Congregation 2       "  195       ' '     8 

Aside  from  these  25  schools,  several  of  which  are  conducted 
under  the  same  auspices,  each  individual  Jewish  school  is  man- 
aged by  its  own  Board  of  Directors,  without  relation  to  any  other 
school.  It  has  its  own  program,  its  own  methods  of  instruction 
and  management,  and  attempts  to  meet  its  financial  problems  in 
its  own  way.  The  only  educational  organization  which  exerts 
any  coordinating  or  centralizing  influence  upon  the  Jewish 
schools  of  New  York  is  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  which 
supervises  and  guides  the  work  of  the  larger  Jewish  weekday 
schools.  But  its  influence,  too,  is  limited,  reaching  only  the 
largest  schools.  Such  other  centralizing  organizations'  as  the 
Vaad  HaYeshiboth,  the  Federation  of  National  Kadical  Schools 
and  the  Department  of  Synagogue  and  School  Extension,  confine 
their  interest  to  a  small  number  of  school^  of  a  particular  type. 
The  great  majority  of  Jewish  schools  are,  therefore,  wholly 
unrelated  institutions,  and  their  work  is  not  coordinated  in  aii.\' 
manner  whatever. 

Results  op  Decentralization 

The  most  immediate  result  of  this  decentralization  is  reflected 
in  the  size  of  the  Jewish  schools.  One-half  of  the  schools  sur- 
veyed have  registers  of  less  than  160  pupils,  and  three-quarters 
of  them  have  registers  of  less  than  300  pupils,  as  follows:'* 

40  schools  enrollLnj;  less  than  100:  Total  2,592  pupils  6,3% 

67       "              "                 100—  200:  "        0,301     "  22.4% 

30       "              "                200—  300:  "        6,934     "  16.7% 

16       "              "                 300—400:  "        5,420     "  13.17c 

'  Including  elementary,  intermediate  and  secondary  grades,  and  excluding 
its  Extension  activities,  which  enroll  40,000  children  and  adolescents. 

'  Sunday  and  Sabbath  schools  only. 

*  There  are  a  few  eongi'egations  that  conduct  sisterhood  schools,  but  the  ■ 
number  of  children  whom  they  reach  is  insignificant  from  the  standpoint  of 
systematic  instruction. 

■Cf.  Part  I,  Clmpter  3,  pp,  01-!17. 

'°Cf.  Table  Vni. 
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iiiDlling         400—  500:   Total  3,829  pupils       8.5% 


500—  600: 

'        4,303     ■' 

11.5'> 

000—  700: 

2,438     " 

5.i>% 

700—  8O0: 

'        1,442     " 

3.570 

SOO—  900: 

'       1,688     " 

4.0% 

)00— 1000: 

950     " 

2.3% 

mid  ovi'i: 

2,516     " 

5.0% 

31,-103  pupil 

100.0% 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  even  if  the  great  number  of  one- 
teaeher  schools  or  (Chcdarim)  be  excluded,  three-fourths  of  the 
■Jewish  schools  of  New  York  (enrulUmj  ■i'l.i'^r  of  the  children), 
are  small  schools  haviity  less  than  SOO  pupils  on  their  registers. 
In  a  large  <rity  like  New  York,  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  schools 
which  teach  fewer  tlian  SOO  pupils  with  proper  school  (juarters 
or  adequate  Kradiug."  Small  schools,  iiidess  supported  by  some 
central  agency,  or  chargiuj!  very  high  tuition  fees,  are  in  no 
position  to  emplo\  a  coniptttnt  principal  or  efficient  teachers. 
In  \mern"an  education  the  small  decentralized  district  school 
has  Uen  l  nukmned  ni  the  strongest  terms."  It  is  now  sup- 
planted ni  large  communities  by  the  city  school,  and  in  the 
smaller  communities  it  is  being  replaced  by  the  consolidated 
counts  school  It  IS  follv  to  conduct  small  schools,  analogous  to 
the  now  disappeaiing  Ameiiean  district  schools,  in  densely  popu- 
lated (ommiinities  such  as  those  of  the  Jews  on  the  East  Side  of 
ManhattaJi  in  m  Harlem  i» 

Another  immediate  result  of  the  prevailing  decentralization 
is  the  paucity  of  proper  Jewish  school  accommodation.  It  has 
been  pointed  out  "  that  there  are  only  ten  schools  which  are 
housed  in  special  Jewish  school  buildings.    All  of  the  others  are 

"  Assuming  even  as  Imv  an  avei-age  as  30  pupils  per  clnss,  anil  ns.iuming  a 
Kourso  of  studies  extending  over  at  least  five  years,  a  minimum  of  300  pupils 
(30x5x2)  would  be  needed  to  have  a  gi'aded  school. 

"  Cf.  Webster,  Wm.  C;  "Repent  Centralizing  Tendencies  in  State  Educa- 
tional Administration"— Columliia  University,  1807.  Bard,  H.  Er  "Tlio 
City  Sehool  District"— Teachers '  College,  N.  Y.,  1909.  Duttou  &  Snedden: 
"Administration  of  Public  Education  in  United  States,"  1912,  Chapters  VT 
and  VII,  Cubbcriy,  E,  P:  "Public  School  Administration,"  1B16,  Chapter 
V.     Also  "Educational  Adminiatration  and  Supervision,"  March,  1918. 

"It  would  have  been  desirable  to  gather  more  detailed  and  accurate  in- 
formation eoncoming  the  flnancea  and  managcmejit  of  these  small  schools, 
but  no  records  are  kept  which  would  make  possible  any  objective  study. 

"  f'f.  previous  chaplci',  p.  166. 
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found  ill  remodelled  dwellings,  in  vestries  of  synagogues,  in 
institutional  buildings,  or  in  rented  rooms.  Only  in  these  ten 
instances,  was  there  sufficient  centralized  effort  among  the  Jews 
of  New  York  to  erect  proper  school  structures. 

This,  then,  is  the  "system"  of  Jewish  education  in  New  York 
City :  about  two  hundred  Jewish  schools,  most  of  them  small 
independent  institutions,  incapable  of  proper  accommodation  or 
management ;  divided  among  themselves  as  to  aims  and  methods 
into  weekday,  parochial  and  Sunday  schools;  controlled  by  a 
variety  of  independent  organizations,  communal,  congregational 
and  institutional  and  reaching  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
Jewish  children  of  school  age. 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  the  present  decentralization  will 
show,  however,  that  this  condition  is  not  wholly  to  be  condemned. 
It  is  the  result  of  many  deep-seated  forces: 

(1)  Lack  of  legal  or  clerical  power.  There  is  no  agency  among 
the  Jews  which  has  the  power  to  levy  taxes  for  school  purposes, 
or  to  compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the  Jewish  schools. 
Nor  is  there  centralized  clerical  authority  among  the  Jews,  as 
there  is'  among  the  Catholics.  While  the  Jewish  synagogues 
group  themselves  into  orthodox,  reform,  conservative,  etc.,  each 
congregation  is  at  the  same  time  completely  independent  in  its 
policies  and  management.  There  is  no  power  which  can  compel 
centralization  of  educational  effort. 

(2)  Differences  of  Aim.  We  are  living  at  present  in  a  great 
transitional  period  of  Jewish  history.  The  Jews  of  America  are 
learning  how  to  adjust  their  Jewish  life  in  this  country.  Many 
and  various  theories  and  plans  of  adjustment  are  being  tried. 
Orthodoxy,  conservatism  and  reform ;  different  conceptions  of 
nationalism  and  of  Americanism ;  preservation  and  assimilation'" 
— each  has  its  own  theory  of  Jewish  life  and  wishes  to  impart 
it  to  the  next  generation.  It  is  to  be  expected  therefore  that 
each  group  should  maintain  its  own  schools  and  decide  all  ques- 
tions concerning  the  content  of  Jewish  education  independently, 

(3)  Traditional  strength  of  the  Jewish  private  school.  Another 
factor  militating  against  centralization  has  been  the  traditional 
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custom  among  Jews  over  a  peiiod  ot  many  centuries,  of  sending 
their  children  to  the  school  o£  some  private  teacher.  For  gen- 
erations, only  the  poor  went  to  the  communal  school,  or  Talmud 
Torah.  In  spite  of  the  example  set  bv  the  common  secular  state 
school  in  this  countrj,  nianj  Jewi&h  parents  still  feel  uncom- 
fortable about  sending  their  children  to  the  communal  Talmud 
Torah.  This  fact  has  had  its  undoubted  efEect  in  weakening  the 
development  of  large  communal  schools. 

(4)  Social  grouping  on  the  basis  of  immigration.  An  inter- 
esting social  phenomenon  which  has  decentralized  Jewish  life 
in  New  York,  is  the  strong  tendency  among  Jewish  immigrants 
to  organize  themselves  on  the  basis  of  the  locality  in  Europe 
from  which  they  emigrated.  A  group  of  "landsleit,"  fellow- 
townsmen,  form  themselves  into  a  Clievrah,  or  society,  which 
cares  not  only  for  their  religious  and  social  needs,  but  also  for 
the  religious  education  of  their  children.  Thus,  there  are  Su- 
walker,  Tarnopoler,  Podolsker,  and  similar  societies  of  Jews,''' 
Many  of  these  societies  insist  on  conducting  small,  independent 
Jewish  schools,  chiefly  for  the  children  of  their  own  members. 

CoMi'KETE  Centralization   llNrESiEABLE 

Some  of  the  causes  of  decentralization  will  disappear  in  time. 
Jewish  parents  will  come  to  understand  that  the  private  school 
has  no  future  in  America,  and  that  it  does  not  offer  the  best 
type  of  training  for  their  children.  The  social  organization  on 
the  basis  of  " Landsmannschaf t, "  (country  of  emigration),  will 
also  he  greatly  weakened  when  Jewish  mass  immigration  ceases, 
as  it  most  probably  will,  after  the  war.  But  the  other  causes 
will  not  disappear.  Jewish  education  can  never  be  centralized 
on  the  basis  of  legal  or  even  clerical  power.  Nor  will  the  differ- 
ences in  educational  aims  disappear  for  a  long  time  to  come. 
Each  group  will  continue  to  test  its  theories  of  life  in  terms  of 
Jewish  education ;  it  will  insist  that  its  children  be  imbued  with 
the  principles  and  attitudes  which  it  considers  right.  As  the 
American  Jewish  community  becomes  more  homogeneous,  there 

"  A  iccont  study  made  by  the  Kohillali  {Jewish  Community)  revealed  that 
out  of  3,  total  of  some  3,600  organizations,  there  are  about  one  tliousand 
synagogues  and  societies  in  New  York  which  call  themselves  by  the  name  of 
some  locality  in  Eastern  Europo. 
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may  gradually  evolve  an  American  Jewish  school,  which  wi\l 
preserve  the  best  of  that  which  the  various  groups  wish  to  con- 
tribute, and  at  the  same  time  fully  reckon  with  conditions  in  this 
country.  But  for  the  present,  there  must  continue  to  be  different 
types  of  Jewish  schooling.  Jewish  parents  must  continue  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  deciding  whether  their  children  shall  be 
taught  in  weekday  schools,  parochial  schools,  or  Sunday  schools ; 
whether  the  education  of  their  boys  and  girls  shall  be  in  the 
hands  of  their  own  congregations  or  in  the  hands  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Complete  centralization  of  the  Jewish  schools  in  this  city, 
is,  therefore,  neither  desirable  nor  possible.  For  a  long  time  to 
come,  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York  will  have  to  be  decentral- 
ized, at  least  to  the  extent  of  safeguarding  their  individuality 
and  independence.  It  is  well  that  this  is  so.  No  one  is  at  present 
wise  enough,  or  daring  enough,  to  say  just  what  type  of  Jewish 
school  shall  dominate  exclusively  the  training  of  Jewish  children. 
The  schools  representing  the  various  groups  cannot  combine,  nor 
should  they  be  uniform,  except  in  administrative  matters.  Cen- 
tralization and  coordination  may  be  possible  with  regard  to 
buildings,  oi^anizatioii,  finances,  management,  social  activities, 
and  even  special  methods.  But  questions  affecting  content  and 
program  will  continue  to  he  decided  by  each  group  independently. 

Centralizing  Fokces 

But  while  complete  centralization  is  not  possible  nor  wise,  a 
minimum  of  centralization  is  indispensable  to  the  progress  of 
Jewish  education  in  New  York.  By  the  side  of  so  highly  cen- 
tralized a  system  as  the  New  York  public  schools,  a  decentralized 
system  is  not  able  to  obtain  the  interest  of  either  parent  or  child, 
nor  is  it  able  to  do  any  really  effective  work.  It  cannot  cope 
successfully  with  the  problem  of  increasing  facilities  for  Jewish 
instruction,  nor  can  it  raise  the  standard  of  such  instruction  as 
is  now  being  given  to  Jewish  children.  If  not  all  of  the  Jewish 
schools,  at  least  the  larger  ones  should  eoiipcrate,  and  if  not  in 
all  phases  of  their  work,  at  least  in  their  administrative  problems. 

There  are  several  centralizing  forces  at  work  in  Jewish  educa- 
tion in  New  York  City.  The  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid ;  the 
Hebrew  Principals'  Association;  the  various  Teaehers'  Assoeia- 
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tions  (Agudath  Hamorim,  Jewish  Teachers'  Asaoeiation,  Jewish 
Kt'ligious  School  Union,  and  Moriah)  and  the  Jewish  Parents" 
Association,  are  bodies  organized  for  the  purpose  of  centralizing 
the  work  of  the  Jewish  schools,  by  uniting  trustees,  principals, 
teachers  or  parents  for  common  aims.  The  Federation  for  the 
yupport  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies'"  has  begun  to  exert  a 
strong  centralizing  influence  with  regard  to  school  finances  and 
business  management.  The  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  as  an 
expert  edm^ational  agency,  is  continuing  to  bring  about  minimum 
uniformity,  at  least  in  the  administrative  essentials,  among  the 
Jewish  sehools  of  New  York  City. 

Each  of  these  agencies  has  a  distinct  and  necessary  function 
to  perform  in  a  scbenie  of  iion-compidsory  coordination,  such  as 
must  he  develfipeil  for  unifying  the  work  of  tlie  Jewish  schook 
of  New  York.  Coordination  in  Jewish  education  cannot  be 
brought  about  by  "impersonal"  law  or  <lecree;  and  any  agency, 
no  matter  how  powerful,  attempting  to  force  centralization, 
would  therefore  meet  with  insui  moun table  opposition  and  dis 
trust.  Coordination  of  lewish  schools  must  be  developed  b\ 
means  of  understanding  and  pei  suasion  by  unifying  for  their 
own  benefit  the  \drious  personal  ekmeiits  which  contiol  the 
destiny  of  Jewish  eduiation  the  parents  tht  teachers  the  prin 
cipals,  the  trustees  tin,  contiibutors  and  the  commimitv  as  a 
whole.  Eacli  of  these  <.]ements  approaches  the  problem  of  Jt  wish 
education  from  a  somewhat  different  angle  and  all  of  them  must 
be  included  in  any  plan  of  non  compulsor%  eooi  lination  E\ei\ 
agency  previously  mentiontd  lUse  ti  me<t  tht  needs  ot  som 
one  of  these  elements. 

1.  The  Central  Jewish  Parents'  Associatioit  was  formed  by 
uniting  the  parents'  associations  existing  in  some  of  the  larger 
Jewish  Weekday  schools.  "While  there  are  as  yet  many  parents' 
associations  which  are  not  affiliated  with  this  Central  Association, 
and  while  in  very  many  of  the  schools  the  parents  are  not  yet 
organized  at  all,  it  sh(mld  be  possible,  in  the  course  of  time,  to 
unite  in  this  manner  the  parents  of  all  the  children  attending 
communal  weekday  schools,  and  perhaps  also,  many  of  the  con- 
gregational weekday  sehools.    It  will  hardly  be  possible,  however, 

'"Cf.  Part  I,  Chapter  4,  pp.  1S2-123. 
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for  the  present,  to  include  the  parents  of  children  attending  the 
Sunday  schools,  because  of  the  wide  variation  in  interests. 

The  function  of  the  Central  Parents'  Association  should  be 
twofold.  It  should,  in  the  first  place,  stimulate  the  desire  for 
Jewish  education  among  Jewish  parents,  their  friends  and  their 
neighbors,  by  making  each  parent  who  is  affiliated,  an  agent  for 
propagating  among  his  or  her  acquaintances  the  need  of  Jewish 
training  for  Jewish  children.  In  this  phase  of  the  work  the 
underlying  fundamental  idea  should  be  that  every  parent  must 
be  interested  not  only  in  his  own  children,  but  also  in  all  other 
children  with  whom  his  children  associate;  because,  if  the  boys 
and  girls  who  are  attending  the  Jewish  schools  are  to  derive  any 
benefit  from  their  instruction,  they  must  not  be  placed  in  an 
environment  of  scoffing  indifference  to  things  Jewish.  The  par- 
ents can  safeguard  the  Jewish  interests  of  their  children  only 
by  safeguarding  the  environment  of  the  children.  This  envirtm- 
ment  includes  not  only  the  "street"  and  the  playground,  but 
also  the  home.  The  Association  is  the  best  agency  for  fostering 
the  much  desired  sympathy  and  cooperation  between  the  Home 
and  the  School  in  the  training  of  Jewish  children. 

In,  the  second  place,  the  Assoeiatioii  of  Parents  has  before  it 
the  delicate  but  essential  task  of  working  toward  uniform  de- 
sires and  demands  in  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish  schools.  The 
Association  should  be  utilized  by  principals,  teachers  and  others, 
as  the  medium  for  explaining  to  Jewish  parents  the  methods 
of  teaching,  the  subjects  of  study,  and  the  methods  of  educational 
management  in  Jewish  schools.  The  meetings  of  the  Association, 
and  such  literature  as  it  may  be  able  to  distribute  among  the 
parents,  should  have  this  purpose  pre-eminently  in  mind.  The 
guiding  aim  of  the  Parents'  Association  should  be,  that  all  of 
the  parents  shall  want  Jewish  education  for  their  children,  and 
that  they  shall  want  the  best  kind  of  Jewish  education. 

2.  There  are  several  Teachers'  Organisaiions  that  are  trying 
to  unite  the  Jewish  teachers  of  New  York,  The  "Agudath 
Hamorim"  works  with  the  Jewish  teachers  of  the  Talmud  Toraha 
and  private  schools;  the  "Jewish  Teachers'  Association"  unites 
the  younger  American -bred  teachers  of  the  Jewish  Schools 
(chiefly  of  the  communal  weekday  schools);  the  "Moriah" 
reaches   teachers   of  private   and   parochial   schools;    and   the 
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"Jewish  Religious  School  Union"  represents  the  Sunday  school 
teachers.  The  functions  of  these  organizations  are:  (1)  io  pro- 
mote a  professional  spirit  and  attitude  among  Jewish  teachers; 
(2)  to  safeguard  the  professional  interest  of  the  teachers  and  to 
work  toward  the  improvement  of  their  status,  hoth  economic 
and  social;  and  (3)  to  foster  Vfiviform  methods  in  teaching  and 
class  management,  in  accordance  with  the  best  pedagogic  practice 
of  the  time.  These  functions  cannot  be  performed  effectively, 
however,  until  (1)  the  principals,  parents  and  trustees  are  prop- 
erly organized,  so  that  the  teachers  will  have  responsible  organ- 
ized bodies  to  deal  with,  and  to  influence;  and  until  (2)  the 
various  organizations  are  united  into  a  central  Teachers'  Council 
representing  all  of  the  Jewish  teachers  of  New  York.  With 
sufficient  tact  and  persistency,  it  should  not  be  too  difficult  a 
task  to  organize  such  a  central  Council  to  represent  at  least  the 
first  three  organizations.  While  the  average  teacher  in  the  Agu- 
dath  Hamorim  and  the  Moriah  differs  very  widely  from  the 
average  member  of  the  Jewish  Teachers'  Association,  the  best 
and  most  intelligent  representatives  from  the  one  group  do  not 
differ  as  widely  from  the  best  members  of  the  other  group.  To 
include  the  Religious  School  Union  as  a  constituent  body  in  this 
Council  will  probably  be,  for  the  present,  an  unwise  undertaking, 
because  the  Sunday  School  teachers  are  not  "professional" 
Jewish  teachers,  the  Jewish  school  being  a  "side  issue"  with 
them. 

3.  The  Teachers'  Council  should  be  closely  connected  with 
the  Hebrew  Principals'  Association.  This  Association  includes 
at  present  (1918)  representatives  from  12  of  the  largest  Jewish 
weekday  schools,  and  has  corresponding  members  throughout 
the  United  States.  Its  function  is  to  standardize  the  educational 
and  administrative  policies  of  the  schools  by  interchanging 
experiences  and  suggesting  improvements.  All  questions  of 
school  management  and  all  matters  relating  to  program  and 
methods,  are  properly  within  the  scope  of  this  Association.  With 
the  growth  of  the  Association  to  include  ail  the  important  Jewish 
weekday  schools,  and  with  the  gradual  introduction  into  its 
midst  of  well  trained  modern  men,  this  body  should  be  in  a 
position  to  exercise  a  strong  influence  upon  the  conduct  of  Jewish 
education  not  only  in  this  city,  but  throughout  the  country. 
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4.  The  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic 
Societies  safeguards  the  interests  of  the  contributors  to  Jewish 
education.  Its  primary  interest  should  be  to  insure  that  the 
schools  have  adequate  financial  support  from  the  eommunity, 
and  that  these  funds  are  spent  effectively  by  the  Jewish  schools, 
with  as  little  waste  as  possible.  The  standardization  of  all  mat- 
ters that  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  money,  should  be  in  its 
hands.  It  cannot,  however,  attempt  to  direct  educational  pro- 
grams or  methods  of  work,  any  more  than  the  contributors  them- 
selves should  be  in  a  position  to  control  the  detailed  school  policy 
or  methods. 

5.  The  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid  is  the  organization  that 
is  endeavoring  to  speak  in  the  name  of  the  trustees  of  the  Jewish 
schools.  It  should  be  in  close  contact  with  the  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation on  the  one  hand,  and  with  the  Federation  for  the  Support 
of  Philanthropic  Societies  on  the  other.  Intimately  in  touch  with 
the  needs  of  Jewish  education,  it  should  represent  these  needs 
before  the  Federation,  and  before  the  community  at  large.  It 
should  act  as  the  agent  of  the  Federation  in  the  elimination  of 
waste  in  the  schools.  It  should  cooperate  with  the  principals 
in  bringing  about  the  necessary  uniformity  in  the  conduct  of 
the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York.  But  it  should  also  perform 
the  grand  task  of  bringing  before  the  community  the  inadequacy 
of  present  educational  facilities  and  of  doing  everything  in  its 
power  to  extend  tliese  facilities  by  aiding  in  the  erection  of  new 
buildings  and  in  the  undertaking  of  similar  activities. 

6.  In  the  last  analysis  it  is  the  Jewish  Community  itself  that 
must  be  the  coordinating  iniluenee  in  Jewisli  education.  True 
it  is  that  in  the  organization  of  Jewish  life  in  New  York  no 
organization  that  speaks  for  the  whole  community  will  be  able 
to  exert  any  direct  control  over  the  Jewish  schools.  The  interests 
of  New  York  Jewry  are  too  complex  and  its  attitudes  toward 
education  too  varied,  to  make  this  possible.  What  it  can  do,  how- 
ever, is  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  those  of  its  constituent 
organizations  that  are  coordinating  the  work  of  the  Jewish  schools 
to  bring  Jewish  education  before  the  entire  community,  and 
enlist  its  interest  and  support  in  any  undertaking  in  which  these 
organizations  may  wish  to  engage.  The  Kehillah  (Community)  of 
New  York  is  attempting  to  act  as  just  such  a  common  platfoi'iii. 
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It  aims  to  make  of  the  entire  comiminity  the  audience  for  the 
agencies  that  are  controlling  the  destiny  of  Jewish  education  in 
New  York.  A  number  of  agencies  are  at  present  striving  directly 
or  indirectly  to  become  the  "Kehillah,"  the  Jewish  Community 
of  New  York.  But  whether  the  attempt  at  unified  communal 
organization  through  the  present  Kebillah  be  successful,  or  the 
Zionist  Organization  broaden  its  activities  to  include  all  matters 
of  communal  interest  beside  Palestine,  or  the  Federation  for  the 
Support  of  Philanthropic  Societies  eome  to  represent  the 
community,  one  thing  seems  reasonably  certain:  whatever  body 
will  represent  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York  will  have  to 
take  an  active  part  in  promoting  Jewish  education.  Through  a 
Commitnity  Board  of  Education  or  simply  through  a  Committee 
on  Education  it  should  strive  to  aid  the  various  educational 
agencies  in  reaching  all  elements  of  the  community.  It  should 
act  as  the  medium  between  the  whole  community  and  the  coordi- 
nating organizations  previously  mentioned. 

7.  But  no  real  coordination  is  possible  unless  it  is  based  upon 
specialized  educational  knowledge,  and  unless  it  is  guided  by 
expert  opinion  and  advice.  All  of  the  bodies  which  attempt  to 
control  Jewish  education  in  any  manner,  must  have  at  their 
disposal  professional  men  and  women  wlio  are  specializing  in 
Jewish  education.  To  attach  such  a  stafE  of  specialists  to 
each  of  the  agencies  mentioned  above,  would  be  waste- 
fully  expensive  and  would  invite  overlapping  and  friction. 
One  expert  educational  agency  is  needed  which  should  cooperate 
with  all  the  coordinating  organizations,  the  Parents'  Association, 
the  Teachers'  Council,  the  Principals'  Association,  the  Pedeva- 
tion,  the  Board  of  School  Aid,  and  the  Community  Committee  on 
Education.  Sucii  an  agency  is  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education. 
Its  primary  interests,  from  this  point  of  view,  should  be  to  gather 
about  it  a  corps  of  adequately  trained  men  and  women  who  should 
be  capable  of  ascertaining  the  facts  concerning  Jewish  education 
in  New  York  and  elsewhere ;  of  proposing  new  plans  in  accord- 
ance with  the  needs  of  the  situation ;  of  testing  plans  for  extend- 
ing educational  facilities;  of  experimenting  with  methods  of 
teaching  and  of  management  as  applied  to  the  Jewish  school ;  of 
measuring  the  effectiveness  of  various  programs  and  courses  of 
studies;  and  of  guiding  the  actual  daily  work  of  the  various 
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coordinating  agendea.  It  shoukJ  bring  specialized  knowledge 
and  broad-minded  interest  to  bear  upon  the  plan  of  centralizing 
Jewish  education  in  New  York  City  on  the  "personal"  basis. 

Such  coordination,  as  here  outlined,  seems  complex  and  diiR- 
cult  to  carry  out.  In  point  of  fact,  however,  the  plan  is  notliinfj 
more  than  a  projection  of  the  centi'alizing  forces  that  are  now  at 
work.  It  is  the  normal  development  of  the  agencies  that  are  per- 
forming just  such  functions  as  have  been  suggested  for  them. 
But  even  if  the  plan  be  complex,  there  is  no  reason  for  distrust- 
ing it,  in  view  of  the  actual  situation.  All  plans  that  involve 
voluntary  cooperation,  unaided  by  compulsion,  are  complex  and 
difficult.  The  organization  of  Jewish  life  in  America  can  not  be 
simple.  The  raison  d'etre  for  the  Jewish  group  in  this  country  is 
complex  and  many-sided,  and  their  school  organization  must 
necessarily  reflect  this  complexity  of  their  life.  The  Jews  of  New 
York  must  be  ready  to  try  involved  and  difficult  plans  of  educa- 
tional organization,  if  they  are  to  continue  their  group  life. 
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Chapter  IV 

ORGANIZATION  OF  JEWISH  SCHOOLS: 

(Arministkative  Control) 

In  a  doeentralized  educational  system,  such  as  is  formed  by 
the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York,  the  inner  organization  of  the 
individual  school  determines  very  largely  the  quality  of  that 
school's  work.  Each  school  must  look  to  its  own  trustees  and 
executive  officers  for  direction,  with  but  little  assistance  from 
outside  agencies.  The  efficiency  with  which  the  school  admin- 
istration is  organized,  is  therefore  of  very  great  importance  in 
the  conduct  of  Jewish  education.  The  administrative  organiza- 
tion of  Jewish  schools  is  most  characteristically  represented  by 
the  communal  type  of  school,  which  usually  goes  under  the  name 
of  Talmud  Torah. 

The  communal  school  (Talmud  Torah)  is  established  because 
of  the  desire  of  a  group  of  men,  organized  into  a  society,  to  give 
Jewish  training  to  their  own  children,  and  to  the  children  of 
their  neighbors.  They  thereupon  open  a  small  school,  usually 
employing  at  first  only  one  or  two  teachers.  Men  and  women 
in  the  community  are  asked  to  become  members  of  the  school, 
so  as  to  aid  in  its  financial  maintenance.'  The  membership  dues 
range  from  three  doHars  to  a  hundred  dollars  per  year. 

Board  of  Directors 

The  organizers  of  the  school  usually  constitute  themselves  the 
Board  of  Directors.  An  annual  meeting  is  called  of  all  the  mem- 
bers to  elect  these  directors  from  year  to  year.  The  election  is 
only  nominal,  however,  for  in  reality  the  Board  of  Directors 
both  nominates  and  elects  its  own  successors  so  that  the  same 
men  continue  at  the  head  of  the  institution  for  man>  years.^ 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  about  the  oiganization  of  the 
Jewish  schools  is  the  large  number  of  members  on  their  Boards 
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of  Directors.  The  following  is  the  number  of  members  on  each 
of  the  managing  boards  of  the  largest  Jewish  educational  institu- 
tions in  New  York :' 


,c„o.„ 

D^;™s 

KO.    TEACilEUS' 

48 

--" 

Excliiding  the  Bnreau  of  Jewish  Education,  these  schools  have 
from  two  to  five  directors  far  each  teacher  employed.  It  is 
probably  too  mild  to  call  such  a  situation  abnormal.  The  opi]iion 
of  American  educators  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  small 
Board  of  Education  of  seven  or  nine  members,  even  for  tlic  larg- 
est cities.*  Two  successive  commissions  condemned  the  previous 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City  because  of  its  large  size, 
(45  members  for  the  20,000  teachers  employed).^  Dy  recent 
legislation,"  New  York  City  reduced  the  size  of  its  board  from 
45  to  7  members.  The  situation  in  the  Jewish  schools,  therefore, 
is  certainly  to  be  condemned.  It  is  impossible  to  manage  cfii- 
cieutly  any  school  which  has  thirty  or  more  directors. 

The  reasons  which  gave  rise  to  the  \inwieldy  Boards  iji  the 
Jewish  schools  are  easily  understood.  The  necessity  for  obtaining 
sufficient  funds  was  the  chief  stimulus  for  increasing  the  member- 
ship of  the  Board.  In  order  to  influence  men  to  contribute 
liberally  to  the  support  of  these  institutions,  it  was  necessary  to 

'  Institutional  seliools,  like  the  Educatiotial  Alliance,  are  not  iiicluilod  here. 

* Cf .  Tlieisen  W. :  "The  City  Superintendent  nnd  the  Board  of  Eduea' 
tion";  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University,  1917. 

'Goodnow  and  Howe  Report;  on  the  OTftaiiiKation,  Status  aud  Procedure 
of  the  Dept.  of  Educntion  of  New  York  City,  1012-1918.  Ilnnus  Report: 
"School  Efficiency.  A  Constructive  Study  Applied  to  N.  Y,  0."  1013, 
Chap.  VIII. 

•New  York  State  Laivg,  Chap.  786,  Article  33A,  Section  SG5-SliS,  enacted 
June  S,  1917. 
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make  them  feel  in  a  measure  responsible  for  tlie  management  of 
the  sehools,  and  membership  on  the  Board  of  Directors  has  been 
the  usual  means  of  creatiug  such  a  sense  of  responsibility.  More- 
over, the  high  esteem  in  which  religious  education  is  held  among 
Jews,  has  also  contributed  toward  increasing  the  size  of  school 
boards.  "The  Study  of  the  Law"  is  considered  the  greatest 
of  "good  deeds"  (Mitzvoth).  Pious  Jews  therefore  are  anxious 
not  only  (o  send  their  children  to  the  religious  school,  but  also 
to  get  the  opportunity  of  doing  something  personally  on  behalf 
of  Talmud  Torah  (Study  of  the  Law).  Thus,  most  boards  con- 
tain three  types  of  directors:  (1)  the  active,  responsible  ofBcers 
and  head.s  of  the  institution;  (2)  inactive  but  influential  mem- 
bers; (3)  active  pious  members  who  have  little  influence. 

The  large  Board  gives  rise  to  many  evils.  In  the  first  place, 
not  all  of  the  members  of  the  Board  attend  the  meetings,  or  are 
in  any  way  interested  in  the  management  of  the  school.  Each 
school  has  a  small  group  of  active  men,  usually  the  officers  of 
the  institution,  who  bear  the  burden  of  responsibility  alone.  Busy 
men  of  affairs,  whose  direct  cooperation  would  be  very  much 
desired,  find  no  incentive  to  join  a  Board  which  has  from  30  to 
60  members.  In  the  second  place,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  so  many  members,  the  need  arises  for  supplying  tliem  all  with 
work.  Many  committees  are  appointed  to  execute  every  detail 
of  the  work  of  the  school,  and  these  committer  interfere  with 
the  employed  executives,  the  principal,  the  secretary  and  their 
staffs.  The  following  standing  committees  are  usual  in  Jewish 
schools:  Executive  or  Administrative,  Finance,  Building,  Edu- 
cation, House,  Membership,  Publicity  or  Propaganda,  and  Syna- 
gogue. Besides  these,  there  are  any  number  of  special  commit- 
tees. A  study  of  the  minutes  of  four  of  the  largest  Jewish 
schools'  showed  that  of  all  the  matters  discussed,  more  than  one-, 
fifth  consisted  merely  in  the  appointment  of  committees  and 
hearing  their  formal  reports. 

There  is  no  distinction  made  between  the  legislative,  or  the 
controlling  functions  of  the  Board,  and  its  executive  or  admin- 
istrative functions.  The  boards  busy  themselves  with  minutiae 
of  management,  and  spend  much  time  upon  details  which  should 
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be  left  to  their  executive  officers.  Such  items  as  minor  repairs 
of  the  building;  details  of  arrangement  for  annual  meetings, 
graduations,  and  "benefits";  aeknowiedgraent  of  small  dona- 
tions; and  similar  details,  are  found  to  occupy  the  attention  of 
the  entire  Board^*  Meetings  are  held  frequently,  but  the  usual 
attendance  is  small.  Much  time  is  spent  in  random  discussion 
of  a  social  or  "personal"  nature.  The  business  of  the  school  is 
of  secondary  importance. 

The  poor  management  of  many  Jewish  schools  can  be  traced 
directly  to  the  abnormal  size  of  the  Board.  In  American  edu- 
cation, the  best  practice  favors  the  Board  of  seven  or  nine  viem- 
hers,  which  legislates  and  controls,  but  which  entrusts  the  admin- 
istrative aspects  of  school  work  to  its  appointed  officers.^  Some 
of  the  larger  Jewish  schools  have  felt  the  need  of  decreasing  the 
size  of  their  Boards.  But  the  general  practice  in  Jewish  schools 
is,  as  yet,  far  from  being  in  accord  with  this  principle  of  efficient 
management. 

The  accompanying  chart  shows  the  relation  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  to  its  executive  officers.  These  officers  are :  the  prin- 
cipal, the  secretary,  and  also  the  janitor."  In  many  schools  these 
executive  officers  are  coordinate,  and  are  responsible  directly  to 
special  committees  of  the  Board :  the  Principal  is  responsible 
to  the  Education  Committee,  the  Secretary  to  the  Finance,  Exec- 
utive and  other  Committees,  and  the  Janitor  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee.'^ In  some  eases  there  is  also  a  special  Supervisor  of 
Social  Work  (evening  clubs,  etc.),  who  is  coordinate  with  the 
other  officers.  He  is  responsible  either  to  a  special  committee,  or 
else,  directly  to  the  Board." 


■Cf.  Theisen,  W.:  "The  City  Superintendent  nnd  the  Boaid  of  Educa- 
tion," Teachers'  Coileso,  Columbia  University,  1917. 

"  Other  officers,  such  as  the  Eabbi  and  the  Sexton,  who  are  connected  with 
some  of  the  Jewish  eduestional  institutions,  arc  not  included,  because  they 
do  not  deal  directly  with  the  school  work. 

"  The  duties  of  the  janitor 
janitor,  but  his  powers  in  some 

"This  was  more  particularly  true  until  recently;  hut  the  practice  has 
been  discouraged,  and  the  tendency  is  now  for  the  principal  (or  the  director) 
liimself  to  supervise  the  evening  work. 
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The  Princifal 

To  understand  the  status  of  the  Jewish  school  principal  it  is 
necessary  to  know  that  he  has  comparatively  greater  and  more 
varied  responsibility  than  the  principal  of  the  American  Public 
School.  Ill  Jewish  schools  the  principal  must  perform  the  func- 
tions not  only  of  the  ordinary  school  principal,  but  also  those  of 
the  supervisor  and  of  the  superintendent.  He  must  not  only 
manage  the  school,  but  must  also  attend  to  many  tinancial  aud 
communal  matters,  must  guide  the  policy  of  his  school,  and 
.must  take  the  initiative  in  its  enlargement  and  in  the  improve- 
ment of  its  work. 

To  execute  these  functions  properly,  his  powei-s  ought  to  be 
commensurately  large.  He  should  be  made  the  chief  executive 
with  regard  to  the  administrative  phases  of  the  seliool  work.  He 
should  be  given  freedom  to  plan  and  to  develop  the  currieiiliim 
aiid  methods  of  instruction ;  should  submit  an  annual  budget  for 
the  school ;  should  propose  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  Board, 
execute  changes  in  the  policy  of  the  school ;  and  should  have  full 
supervision  of  all  the  officers  employed  by  the  Board.  He  should 
act  not  only  as  the  manager  of  the  school,  but  also  as  tha  adviser 
and  guide  of  his  Board,  and  of  all  the  other  executive  officers. 

In  actual  practice,  however,  tlie  status  of  many  of  the  present 
school  principals  with  relation  to  their  Boards,  does  not  satisfy 
these  requirements.  The  Jewish  school  principal  is  still  in  the 
stage  of  an  employee  entrusted  with  carrying  out  certain  admin- 
istrative details.  The  Boards  themselves  perform  many  of  the 
functions  which  properly  belong  to  the  principal.  The  princi- 
pal does  not  guide  the  policy  of  the  school ;  he  merely  obeys.  In 
many  schools  he  has  not  even  the  power  of  appointing  his  own 
teachers,  but  must  work  with  teachers  who  are  elected  by  his 
Board  without  consulting  him.  In  very  few  of  the  schools  does 
he  have  anything  to  do  with  the  financial  aspects  of  the  school 
■work.  He  has  no  control  of  the  expenditure  of  school  moneys, 
and  all  the  records  of  the  school  are  kept  by  the  secretarj',  with- 
out any  supervision  or  assistance  from  him.  Not  only  the  sec- 
retary, but  the  janitor  as  well,  is  "independent"  of  his  control. 

This  condition  is  to  be  ascribed  in  part  to  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. The  school  boards  managing  the  Jewish  schools  suffer  from 
"the  same  lack  of  appreciation  of  expert  service,  and  from  the 
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same  inefficient  methods  as  still  prevail  in  many  American 
cities.'*  But,  in  part,  the  fault  also  lies  with  the  principals 
themselves. 

To  make  full  use  of  his  responsibility,  the  Jewish  school  prin- 
cipal must  be  properly  equipped.  He  should  possess  not  only 
a  thorough  knowledge  of  Jewish  literature,  history,  and  customs, 
but  should  also  be  pedagogieally  trained,  and  acquainted  with 
the  best  practice  in  modern  education.  Besides  being  a  teacher, 
he  should  also  be  a  man  of  affairs,  understanding  fully  the  busi- 
ness phases  as  well  as  the  social  aspects  of  his  school  work.  Only 
a  few  of  the  Jewish  school  principals  are  thus  properly  equipped 
for  the  work  which  they  are  doing.  The  following  data  concern- 
ing the  age,  nativity,  training  and  experience  of  tbe  principals 
who  are  conducting  the  ten  largest  Jewish  schools  in  the  city,  arc 
indicative  of  the  situation : 


Jewish 

Ability 

Secular 

Speeial 

Name 

Age 

Si,l!iry 

Xativit.y 

Trainins 

15) 

Speak 
Enplish 

16) 

Training 

Pedagogical 
Traimng 

A 

2fi 

$2,400 

America 

B 

A 

A 

Yes 

B 

.'.^ 

2,250 

E.  Europe 

A 

A 

C 

No 

30 

2,000 

America 

A 

A 

Yes 

D 

3!) 

1,800 

E.  Europe 

A 

B 

C 

No 

E 

H.'i 

1,500 

A 

B 

B 

No 

F 

4ft 

1,350 

A 

B 

C 

No 

G 

60 

1,200 

A 

B 

c 

No 

H 

1,200 

A 

B 

c 

I 

■■w 

1,200 

A 

C 

c 

No 

J 

50 

900 

A 

C 

c 

No 

Two  interesting  facts  are  here  presented.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  a  large  number  of  principals  in  Jewish  schools,  whose 
secular  training  is  not  sufficient  for  the  proper  management 

creased 


"» These   salaries   were    for    1917.      Some    salaries   have   been    i 
since  then  due  to  the  war  conditions. 

"Cf.  Theisen,  W.:     "The  City  Superintendent  and  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion," Teachers'  College,  New  York,  1917, 

"A — Edncation  in  Yeshiboth  and  schools  of  Europe;   B — Education  in 
American  Rabbinical  Seminary  or  equivalent. 

"A — Ability  to  speak  English  in  public;  B— Ability  to  speak  English 
in  private  conversation]  C — Inability  to  speak  English. 

"A — Higher  degree  (above  B.A.)  ;    B — B.A.  degree  or  equivalent;    C — 
No  college  degree  or  equivalent. 
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of  tiie  American  Jewish  school.  In  the  second  place,  it  is  evident 
that  the  Jews  of  this  city  are  willi}i{f  to  compensate  men  for 
sitch  training.  Of  the  three  men  receiving  salaries  of  $2,000 
and  more,  all  have  a  good  knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
and  two  are  college  graduates  who  received  pedagogic  training 
in  American  universities.*^ 

Upon  the  basis  of  these  facts  the  typical  Jewish  school 
principal  may  be  described  as  follows :  He  is  about  forty  years 
of  age,  was  born  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  came  to  this  country 
when  already  a  mature  man.  He  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Judaism  and  Jewish  literature,  and  long  classroom  experience 
as  a  Jewish  teacher.  His  secular  education  is  insufficient, 
and  he  has  received  no  professional  educational  training  wliat- 
ever.  His  salary  is  about  $1,200  per  year,'*  and  his  work  con- 
sists in  admitting  new  pupils,  caring  for  the  discipline  of  the 
school,  supervising  the  collection  of  tuition  fees,  conferrinfi 
with  the  Committee  on  Education  concerning  the  curricula  and 
some  of  the  policies  of  the  school,  and  in  carrying  out  tliese 
policies. 

The  work  of  supervising  the  classroom  work  of  the  teachers, 
which  is  one  of  the  most  important  functions  of  the  school  prin- 
cipal, is,  in  most  cases,  sadly  negtected.  Such  supervision  as 
exists  is  practically  all  of  the  "inspecting"  kind.  The  principal 
visits  the  classrooms  a  few  minutes  daily,  primarily  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "cheeking  up"  the  teacher,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of 
improving  his  work.  Biit  even  of  this  form  of  inspection  there 
is  little  to  be  found  in  the  average  Jewish  school.  In  ver.y  few 
cases  is  there  a  genuine  attempt  to  criticise  the  work  of  the 
teacher  constructively,  that  is,  not  merely  to  point  out  faults, 
hut  also  to  indicate  good  qualities  in  teaching,  as  well  as  to  sug- 
gest new  attitudes  or  new  methods  of  work.  Teachers'  meetings 
are  held  in  some  of  the  larger  schools ;  but  these  are  of  an  admin- 
istrative nature,  dealing  with  the  details  of  school  management, 
rather  than  with  the  educational  problems  concerning  the  educa- 
tional work  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  matters  that  consume 
the  time  of  these  meetings  are  of  a  trivial  nature, and  could  better 
be  transacted  by  a  written  order  or  note  sent  from  the  principal 

"TPacheis'  CoUcrp  of  Coiiimhia  University, 
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to  the  teachers.  Few  of  the  priiicipalfi  realize  the  possibilities 
which  these  meetings  have  for  stimulating  interest  and  initiative, 
and  for  promoting  the  educational  growth  of  the  teachers.  In 
some  of  the  schools,  attempts  are  made  to  utilize  other  means  of 
supervision,  such  as  demonstration  lessons,  teachers'  institutes, 
and  ohservation  by  weaker  teachers  of  the  work  done  by  the  more 
capable  ones.  Biit  as  a  general  rule,  these  means  of  supervision 
are  as  yet  unknown  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York. 

Strong  tendencies  are  making  themselves  felt,  however,  which 
are  destined  to  change  this  condition  of  aifairs.  The  information 
previously  presented  concerning  Jewish  school  principals,  indi- 
cates that  American  Jews  are  beginning  to  attract  youn,ger  men 
as  principals  of  their  schools,  and  are  willing  to  compensate  them 
properly  for  this  work.  These  men  are  given  large  powers,  and 
arc  made  the  sole  executives  of  their  school.  They  have  cfmtrol 
and  supervision,  not  only  of  the  educational  aspects,  but  also  of 
all  other  aspects  of  the  sehool  work.  Moreover,  under  the  guid- 
ance and  stimulus  of  such  organizations  as  the  Hebrew  Princi- 
pals' Association,  the  principals  of  the  larger  Jewish  schools  are 
exchanging  experiences,  and  planning  their  programs  and  poli- 
cies in  common.  A  professional  spirit  is  slowly  developing  among 
them,  which  ha.s  significant  possibilities  for  the  future. 

The  Secret.\ry 

'I'lie  powers  of  the  secretary  vary  in  the  differejit  schools,  from 
tho.se  of  virtual  superintendent  to  those  of  bookkeeper  or  clerk. 
In  most  cases  the  secretary  is  an  elderly  man  who  has  been  con- 
nected with  the  institution  for  many  years.  He  keeps  the 
minutes  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  (usually  in  Yiddish),  and 
takes  care  of  such  books  and  financial  transactions  as  the  school 
may  have.  He  is  responsible  to  the  president  of  the  Board  of 
Directors,  or  to  the  finance  committee.  In  only  a  few  instances 
is  he  directly  responsible  to  the  principal.  With  rare  exceptions, 
the  books  of  the  schools  are  not  well  kept,**  and  the  methods 
employed  are  not  systematic  or  businesslike.  While  the  salaries 
of  the  secretaries  are  not  high,^'  yet  any  efficient  clerk  acting 

""  For  corroborating  evidence,  ef.  Appendix  O. 

"The  average  salary  of  the  secretary  in  the  ten  largest  Jewish  communal 
mHooIr  is  bIjouI  $S50  per  year  (1917). 
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both  as  a  bookkeeper  and  as  general  clerical  assistant  to  tlte 
principal,  under  the  guidance  of  a  public  accountant,  could  per- 
form the  secretarial  functions  in  a  far  more  efficient  manner 
than  is  done  by  many  of  the  present  incumbents. 

The  present  practice  is  not  to  require,  and  in  some  instances 
not  to  permit,  the  school  principal  to  supervise-any  of  the  finan- 
cial records  of  his  school.  This  work  is  entrusted  entirely  to  the 
secretary,  under  the  auspices  of  the  finance  committee.  This  is 
an  obnoxious  custom.  One  of  the  American  superintendents  of 
education  pointed  out  the  folly  of  this  practice  in  American  edu- 
cation, showing  how  inconsistent  it  is  for  Boards  to  appoint  two 
distinct  executive  olBeers,  one  to  be  responsible  for  tlio  educa- 
tional work,  and  the  other  for  finances.  "Imagine"  he  said,  "a 
shoe  manufacturer  who  engages  an  expert  in  the  production  of 
shoes,  but  does  not  require  of  him  to  know  anything  of  the  cost 
of  production,  and  on  the  other  hand  employs  a  specialist  in 
business  methods,  but  docs  not  wish  him  to  know  anything  of  the 
processes  involved  in  the  production  of  shoes.  "^^  Yet  this  is 
exactly  the  situation  in  practically  all  of  the  Jewish  schools.  The 
principal  is  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  educational  product, 
but  is  not  required  to  know  anything  of  what  it  costs  to  produce 
the  desired  results.  On  the  other  hand,  the  secretary  is  paid  for 
guarding  carefully  the  finances  of  the  school,  but  is  totally  ig- 
norant of  the  educational  significance  of  the  financial  expcjid- 
iture. 

Reorganization  Needed 

A  more  effective  plan  of  organization  is  needed  tlian  now  pre- 
vails in  Jewish  schools.  The  most  significant  changes  which 
should  be  made,  are:  (1)  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  Board  to 
seven  or  nine  members,  making  of  it  a  business  board  of  control 
rather  than  an  administrative  body ;  (2)  elimination  of  all  stand- 
ing committees,  the  Board  itself  acting  as  a  committee  of  the 
whole;  (3)  centralization  of  executive  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
principal  or  director  of  the  school ;  the  secretary,  the  janitor  and 
all  other  executive  officers,  as  well  as  the  teaching  staff,  to  be 
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subordinate  to  him.     The  accompanying  chart  shows  how  these 
changes  would  afEect  the  organization  of  the  school. 

"What  is  true  of  the  organization  of  the  eommunaL  Jewish 
school  (Talmud  Torah),  applies  also  to  the  organization  of  the 
congregational  and  the  institutional  schools.  The  following  dif- 
ferences should  be  noted :  The  rabbi  of  the  congregation,  or  the 
superintendent  of  the  institution,  has  general  supervision  of  the 
work  of  the  school.  The  management  of  the  school  is  in  the  hands 
of  a  specially  appointed  committee  on  education  (sometimes 
called  school  committee,  or  religious  school  committee).  In  most 
of  the  congregational  and  institutional  schools,  the  rabbi  or 
superintendent  also  acts  as  the  principal  of  the  school.  This  is 
decidedly  an  unwise  policy.  While  it  is  true  that  under  present 
conditions  many  of  the  rabbis  or  superintendents  are  as  capable 
(or  incapable)  of  managing  the  Jewish  schools  as  some  of  the 
Jewish  school  principals  are,  yet  this  cannot  serve  as  a  criterion. 
Unless  the  rabbi  or  superintendent  himself  has  received  special 
professional  training  in  education,  he  should  entrust  the  actual 
management  of  the  school  to  one  who  has  had  such  training,  and 
should  reserve  for  himself  only  supervisory  control  as  regards 
the  content  of  instruction  and  the  general  management.  In  the 
larger  schools,  where  it  is  possible  to  engage  an  efficient  school 
principal,  the  rabbi  or  superintendent  should  have  the  power, 
jointly  with  the  trustees  of  the  school,  to  appoint  the  school  prin- 
cipal; but  after  his  appointment,  everything  pertaining  to  the 
school  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  the  principal. 
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ORGANIZATION  OF  JEWISH  SCHOOLS: 
(Time  Schedules) 

One  of  the  most  evident  differences  in  organization  among  the 
Jewish  schools,  is  in  the  matter  of  time  schedules.  The  Jews  of 
New  York  make  iise  of  all  the  three  forms  of  religious  instruc- 
tion found  in  this  country:  weekday,  parochial  and  Sunday 
school  instruction.  These  tim.e  schedules  express,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  relation  of  the  Jewish  school  to  public  education ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  they  indicate  the  intensiveness  of  training 
as  it  can  be  measured  in  terms  of  hours  of  work.  The  data  pre- 
viously presented  ^  show  that  the  great  majority  of  the  Jews  of 
New  York  have  committed  themselves  to  the  supplementary 
weekday  school.  Out  of  every  100  children  taught,  about  86  are 
given  weekday  instruction,  12  are  in  Sunday  schools,  and  only 
one  in  parochial  schools. 

Sunday  or  Sabbath  School  Schepui^ 
(One  session  during  the  week) 

The  schedules  used  in  Jewish  Sabbath  schools  are  practically 
all  alike.  The  pupils  attend  from  one  to  three  hours  either  on 
Sunday  mornings,  or  on  Saturday  mornings  or  afternoons.  Each 
teacher  teaches  one  class.  Part  of  the  time  is  devoted  to  a  gen- 
eral assembly,  usually  in  the  nature  of  a  children's  service,  and 
the  rest  of  the  period  is  given  over  to  classroom  instruction.  The 
graduating  or  confirmation  classes  also  come  one  afternoon  dur- 
ing the  week  for  special  instruction  by  the  rabbi  of  the  congre- 
gation. The  Jewish  Sunday  or  Sabbath  schools  are  of  two  kinds : 
(1)  congregational  schools  for  the  children  of  the  members  of 
the  congregation;  and  (2)  "inission"  schools  conducted  for  the 
poor  children  of  the  neighborhood.  These  mission  schools  are 
usually  conducted  by  the  sisterhoods  of  the  wealthier  congrega- 
tions. 

'Cf.  Mbovo  pp.  181-183. 
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Weekday  Schedules 
(From  two  to  five  sessions  during  the  week) 

The  educational  organization  of  the  Jewish  weekday  schools  is 
far  more  complicated  than  that  of  the  Sunday  schools,  and  the 
time  schedules  are  more  varied.  While  weekday  religious  in- 
struction among  the  Jews  is  of  very  long  duration,  yet  the 
particular  adaptation  of  it  to  American  conditions  is  still  in  the 
experimental  stages.  Several  types  of  schedules  and  methods 
of  classification  are  therefore  found  in  these  schools.  In  order 
to  understand  the  significance  of  this  variation,  it  is  necessary 
to  remember;  (1)  that  the  cost  of  Jewish  instruction  must  be  as 
low  as  possible  and  yet  permit  sufficient  time  for  adequate 
training;  and  (2)  that  the  Jewish  child  must  be  given  a 
minimum  of  "free"  time  for  recreation,  home  work,  music  and 
other  studies. 

In  practically  all  of  the  Jewish  weekday  schools,  several 
classes  are  instructed  by  each  teaclier,  the  children  coming  in 
"shifts"  at  alternating  hours.  The  following  table  shows  at  a 
glance  the  arrangement  of  a  Jewish  teacher's  classes  on  the 
several  days  of  the  week,  in  accordance  witli  the  various 
schedules  used  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York : 


Schedule 
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Schedule  A  (five-times-a-week)  is,  with  slight  local  variations, 
the  most  commonly  found  time  schedule  in  Jewish  weekday 
schools.  It  provides  for  instruction  on  every  weekday  afternoon, 
except  Friday,  and  also  on  Sunday  morning.  On  every  one 
of  these  days  three  classes  come  in  alternating  shifts,  from 
4  to  8  p.  m.^  No  instruction  is  given  on  Fridays  or  Saturdays.' 
Each  class  is  taught  from  1  hour  and  20  minutes  to  2  hours  per 
day,  making  a  total  of  from  6  hours  and  40  minutes  to 
10  hours  per  week.  The  approximate  cost  of  instruction  for  each 
child  is  $22  per  year.*  Usually  the  younger  children  are 
taught  less  time  and  the  older  children  are  given  more  time. 

Sehedxile  B  (four-times-a-week),  is  not  so  commonly  found 
in  Jewish  schools  as  the  previous  schedule.  It  diifers  from  the 
more  customary  schedule  in  four  respects:  (1)  It  makes  use  of 
Saturday  as  a  day  for  regular  Jewish  instruction;  (2)  it  reduces 
the  cost  of  instruction  by  giving  each  teacher  four  classes  instead 
of  three;  (3)  it  does  away  with  late  hours  of  teaching,  only  two 
classes  coming  on  each  of  the  weekdays,  and  (4)  it  gives  the 
children  more  "free"  time  during  the  public  school  days.  This 
schedule  provides  instruction  for  each  child  on  two  afternoons 
during  the  week,  and  on  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  mornings 
and  afternoons.  During  weekdays  two  classes  are  taught  from 
4  to  7  p,  m.,  each  class  being  taught  1  hour  and  30  minutes,^ 
On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  two  classes  come  in  the  morning 
(9  a.  m.  to  12  m.)  and  two  in  the  afternoon  {1  to  4  p.  m.).  On 
these  days,  which  are  "non-public  school  days,"  two  hours  of 
instruction  are  given  to  each  class,  one  hour  being  devoted  to 
mass  instruction  in  the  form  of  history  lectures  or  children's 
se  d   h       h     h  n  Th  1 
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important  factor  the  schedule  can  be  modified,  with  bettor  re- 
sults, by  giving  only  two  classes  to  a  teai^her. 

Schedule  C  (three-times-a-week)  is  the  one  employed  in  the 
Intermediate  Girls'  Schools  of  the  B\ireau  of  Jewish  Ediieation. 
It  is  like  the  previous  schedule  (B)  except  that  it  still  further 
increases  the  "free"  time  of  the  child  on  public  school  days, 
and  limits  the  hours  of  instruction  to  not  later  than  6  p.  m.  The 
pupils  attend  three  days  during  the  week:  one  weekday  after- 
noon, (Monday,  or  Tuesday,  or  "Wednesday,  or  Thursday),  and 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday.  During  each  of  tliese  days  they 
receive  two  hours'  instruction,  making  a  total  of  6  hours  per 
week.  Each  teacher  instructs  four  classes,  and  the  cost  of  instruc- 
tion is  approximately  $12.00"  per  year. 

Schedule  D  (twiec-a-woek) :  This  schedule  is  the  one  requir- 
ing the  least  time  of  the  child,  and  the  least  expenditure  of 
money.  It  provides  for  three  to  four  hours'  instruction  for  each 
child  during  the  week.  The  pupil  comes  to  school  twice;  once 
on  a  weekday  afternoon,  and  once  on  Saturday  or  Sunday.* 
Each  teacher,  {whose  full  time  of  service  is  twenty  hours  per 
week)  is  enabled  to  teach  eight  classes  during  the  week,  giving 
each  class  three  hours  of  instruction.  This  schedule  is  chiefly 
employed  for  younger  children  in  the  Elementary  Girls'  Schools 
of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.  The  cost  of  instruction  for 
each  child,  according  to  this  schedule,  is  apj>roximately  $6.00 
per  year. 

The  Pabooh[.\l  School  Schedulk 

The  Parochial  school  schedule  differs  from  the  weekday  sched- 
ules, both  in  intensity  and  in  organization.  The  mornings  are 
devoted  to  the  Jewish  studies,  and  the  afternoons  are  given  over 
to  the  subjects  of  the  public  school  curriculum."     Jewish   in- 


"  This  includes,  however,  only  the  cost  of  teaching  anJ  supervision.    Thpso 
schools  have  no  huildings  of  thfir  own  and  hare  no  expenses  for  r 


The  total  per  capita  coat,  if  all  items  be  included,  would  tie 
about  $18.00  annnally  per  child. 

'  On  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  classes  arc  combined  for  services  and  lee- 

"When  this  book  went  to  press,  (June  1918)  the  New  York  State  Com- 
missioner of  Education  demanded  from  the  Jewish  paioehial  schools  that 
they  change  their  time  schedule  so  as  to  give  to  the  public  school  sub.iects  the 
regular  public  school  houiB.  This  order,  if  carried  out,  will  greatly  affect 
the  future  of  the  Jewish  parochial  schools.  The  material  presented  here 
was  kept,  however,  as  a  description  of  conditions  existing  hitherto. 
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struetioii  is  given  every  day  of  the  week,  with  the  exception  of 
Saturday,  from  9:00  a.  m.  until  12:00  m.,  and  from  1:00  p.  m. 
until  3 :00  p.  m.  Each  class  thus  receives  during  the  week  30 
liours  of  Jewish  training.  On  five  afternoons  during  the  week 
(excluding  Fridays  and  Saturdays),  instruction  is  given  in  the 
secular  public  school  subjects,  from  4:00  p.  m.  until  7  p.  m., 
making  a  total  of  fifteen  hours'  instruction  per  week  in  the  public 
school  branches.  Every  parochial  school  piipil  attends  school, 
therefore,  45  hours  every  week,  and  is  tauglit  by  two  teachers, 
a  Hebrew  teacher  in  the  morning,  and  an  English  teacher  in  the 
afternoon. 

While  the  Jewish  parochial  schools  arc  like  the  ('atholie  and 
Lutheran  parochial  schools,  in  that  they  take  the  place  of  the 
public  schools,  teaching  both  religious  anij  secular  subjects,  yet 
they  differ  from  the  Christian  schools  in  certain  fundamental 
I'espects.  In  the  first  place,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out," 
the  ..Tewish  parochial  schools  are  not  synagogue  schools.  They 
are  managed  by  special  educational  societies  and  not  by  congre- 
gations. They  are,  therefore,  not  parish  schools  in  the  Catholic 
sense,  hut  rather  communal  schools.  In  the  second  place,  the 
cost  of  Jewish  parochial  education  is  far  greater  than  it  is  among 
the  Catholics.  The  per  capita  cost  in  Jewish  parochial  schools 
is  from  $65  to  $70  per  year.'^  It  costs  the  Jews  practically  eight 
to  ten  times  as  jimcA  per  child  for  their  parochial  education,  as 
it  does  the  Catholics.^^  The  reasons  are  evident:  There  is  no 
class  of  trained  volunteer  teachers  among  the  Jews,  such  as  the 
Catholic  teaching  orders  of  priests  and  nuns,  nor  are  Jewish 
parochial  school  buildings  endowed,  as  are  many  of  the  Catholic 
schools.  Remembering  that  no  system  of  Jewish  education  can 
have  the  support  of  either  government  or  of  centralized  ehnreh, 
the  high  cost  of  instruction  of  $65  to  $70  for  each  child  per  year, 
indicates  how  impossible  it  would  he  to  support  Jewish  parochial 
schools  on  a  large  scale. 

"  Sep  almve  p.  1S2. 

'=Cf.  next  chapter  (Part  II,  Cliaptor  IV),  p.  221. 

"  The  cost  of  Catholic  Parochial  Education  is  given  as  $7.00  to  $8.00 
per  aTinum  per  child.  Cf.  Bums:  "Growth  and  Development  of  the 
Cntholic  School  System  in  United  States,"  pp.  292-293. 
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The  Relative  "Worth  op  Time  Schedules 

Neither  the  parochial  school  schedule  nor  the  Sundaj  school 
schedule  seem  to  be  satisfactory  as  a  basis  for  the  development 
of  Jewish  education  in  this  country.  "While  the  Suiida\  school 
schedule  is  not  costly,  and  permits  sufficient  free  time  for  the 
child,  the  training  which  it  provides  is  grossH  inadequate 
There  is  probably  not  one  responsible  schoolman  or  minister 
whether  Jew  or  Gentile,  who  is  satisfied  with  the  product  of  the 
Sunday  School.  On  the  other  hand,  while  the  tiaming  gnen 
by  the  parochial  school  is  certainly  sufficiently  intensiic  its  cost 
is  prohibitive  and  it  monopolizes  the  time  of  the  child.  The  boy 
who  leaves  the  Jewish  parochial  school  at  seven  o'clock  in  the. 
evening,  after  ten  hours'  attendance,  (of  which  eight  are  spent 
in  actual  study),  is  not  able  to  care  properly  for  his  physical 
and  recreational  needs.  Nor  is  he  in  a  position  to  provide  for 
his  general  ciTltural  education :  the  study  of  music,  general  read- 
ing, etc.  Sloreover,  many  Jewish  parents,  especially  among  the 
poorer  classes,  need  some  help  from  their  children,  either  in  their 
stores  or  at  home.  A  Jewish  school  schedule  which  monopolizes 
the  time  of  the  child  is  therefore  incapable  of  extensive  use.  Some 
fonn  of  the  supplementary  weekday  schedule  seems  to  be  essen- 
tial to  meet  the  needs  of  Jewish  education  in  this  country. 

"Which  of  the  weekday  schedules  enumerated  above  is  best 
suited  to  the  needs  of  Jewish  education  in  this  country?  It  is, 
of  course,  not  possible  to  pass  judgment  without  knowing  the 
particular  conditions  in  each  community  or  neighborhood,  and 
the  specific  needs  which  it  has  in  Jewish  education.  In  general, 
however,  there  are  three  criteria,  previously  suggested,  which 
should  be  kept  in  mind  in  judging  the  relative  worth  of  any  time 
schedule:  (1)  Does  it  insure  adequate  training  for  Jewish  boys 
and  girls;  (2)  does  it  allow  for  enough  "free"  time  for  the  child, 
so  that  the  child  can  properly  eare  for  its  recreational  needs,  as 
well  as  for  its  other,  non-Jewish  studies;  and  (3)  are  the  major- 
ity of  the  Jewish  parents  capable  of  paying  the  necessary  tiiition 
fees,  so  that  the  Jewish  school  will  be  able  to  maintain  itself? 


""XJtilize  it  and  standardize  it  as  you  may,  the  Sunday  session  will  not 
furnish  an  adequate  religious  education  for  our  people."  Athearn  C.  W.: 
"BeligiouB  Education  and  American  Democracy,"  1917. 
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These  are  the  basic  considerations,  and  the  weight  given  to  each 
of  them  will  determine  the  time  schedule  to  be  used  in  each  ease. 

In  a  community  program  of  Jewish  education  it  will  not  be 
possible  to  adhere  solely  and  exclusively  to  any  one  time  schedule. 
In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  the  children  the  elements  of  cost 
and  of  time  seem  to  be  of  greater  importance  than  the  element 
of  intensive  training.  General  Jewish  education  must  therefore 
be  organized  so  that  the  parents  themselves  are  the  chief  source 
of  maintenance,  and  the  Jewish  schools  must  arrange  their  time 
of  instruction  so  that  attending  Jewish  school  shall  not  prove 
an  unbearable  burden  upon  the  average  public  school  child.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  community  must  insure  that  a  selected 
capable  minority  shall  obtain  as  intensive  a  training  as  possible, 
irrespective  of  cost  or  sacrifice  of  time. 

The  most  practical  policy  for  the  community  to  pursue,  there- 
fore, seems  to  be  that  of  making  a  distinction  between  elementary 
education,  which  should  extend  over  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years,  for  all  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  to  ten  or  eleven ; 
and  intermediate  edtication,  in  which  the  pupils  should  be  sep- 
arated according  to  their  ability  and  interest  into  (1)  intensive 
Hebrew  classes,  (2)  general  classes  conducted  in  the  vernacular ; 
and  (3)  extension  groups  (clubs,  etc.).  The  community  should 
aim  to  organize  its  system  of  elementary  schools  for  all  children 
upon  a  basis  which  will  permit  financial  "self-support,""  in  the 
sense  that  the  average  parent  should  be  able  to  pay  for  the  "in- 
struction costs"  of  his  child.  The  time  schedule  used  in  these 
elementary  schools  should  make  it  possible  for  the  pupils  to  have 
"free"  time  during  the  week  for  recreation,  study  and  other 
activities.  From  the  several  weekday  schedules  previously  pre- 
sented, it  seems  that  the  four-times-a-week  schedule  (Schedule  B) 
is  best  suited  for  this  purpose.  Its  cost  is  not  prohibitive,  it  pro- 
vides sufficient  time  for  instruction,  and  it  does  not  demand  too 
great  a  sacrifice  of  time  on  the  part  of  the  child."  The  curricu- 
lum employed  should  be  a  "basic"  curriculum,  that  is, .  it 
shoull  bo  designed  to  teach  the    cbsentials  that  etery  Amein,an 


"For  a  fuller   liaeussion  of  this  importint  question    cf   next  chapter 

"  The  chief   lifficulty  in  this  schedule  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  compels 

the  Jewish  teacher  to  teieh  ilso  on  'Saturdays     Thj?  is  undoubtedU  a  hird 

slup     But  religious  education  on  Saturdays  is  traditional  among  the  Jews 

and  Jewish  teachers  must  be  taught  the  value  of  teaching  on  that  da> 
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Jew  should  know  in  order  that  he  may  be  an  intelligent,  loyal 
member  of  the  Jewish  community.^' 

In  the  intermediate  schools,  at  least  two  different  time 
schedules  should  be  used ;  one  for  the  pupils  who  are  to  pursue 
an  intensive  Hebrew  course,  because  they  show  themselves 
capable  of  such  intensive  linguistic  and  literary  study;  and  the 
other  for  those  who  are  to  be  given  the  general  "vernacular" 
training,  in  which  the  same  subjects  (Bible,  Hebrew,  History, 
etc.)  are  taught  in  English.  For  the  Hebrew  course  a  five-or  six- 
times-per-week  schedule  should  be  introduced  following  the  same 
arrangements  as  the  previous  schedule  except  that  two  classes  are 
taught  by  each  teacher,  the  pupils  coming  to  school  every  day 
but  Friday.  This  would  of  course  raise  the  cost  of  instruetion, 
making  it  practically  twice  as  much  as  in  the  four-class-per- 
teacher  schedule.  The  community  must  be  ready  to  support  these 
classes  fully,  since  they  will  contain  the  small  minority  of  chil- 
dren who  will  be  the  future  spiritual  leaders  of  American  Jewry. 
For  the  intermediate  classes,  on  the  other  hand,  the  four-iinics-a- 
week  schedule  would  still  be  quite  sufficient,  and  would  reckon 
with  the  needs  of  the  average  American  child. 

This  then  seems  to  be  the  plan  of  organization  which  the  com- 
munity shouid  strive  to  achieve  in  course  of  time.  It  is  not  in- 
tended, of  course,  that  all  of  the  Jewish  schools  should  or  could  be 
immediately  reorganized  on  that  basis.  Present  conditions  involve 
a  number  of  factors  which  will  make  all  kinds  of  deviation  from 
this  plan  necessary  as  a  matter  of  practical  conduct.  The  wishes 
of  parents,  the  personal  desires  of  teachers  and  principals,  the 
problem  of  obtaining  adequate  community  funds,  the  traditions 
brought  from  Eastern  Europe, — all  of  these  will  doubtless  make 
Jewish  schools  try  out  a  variety  of  time  schedules.  The  leaders 
of  the  community,  however,  should  have  some  such  plan,  as  here 
outlined,  before  them,  in  order  to  guide  intelligently  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  education.'* 

Public  Schooi.  Co-operation  Necessary 

But  while  the  Jewish  school  should  not  overburden  the  average 

child,  it  is  essential  that  the  public  school,  in  its  turn,  also  should 

"Cf.  Chapter  X  "Content  of  Jewish  Education. " 

"  Further  discuseion  of  the  plan  will  be  found  in  the  following  chapters. 
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not  monopolize  the  time  of  the  child,  "The  schools  and  the 
colleges  are  not  the  only  educational  agencies  in  the  country. 
The  churches,  the  art  schools,  the  private  teachers  of  music, 
domestic  and  fine  arts,  etc.,  are  all  educative  agencies ....  It 
is  well  for  the  public  school  to  recognize  that  it  is  not  the  only 
educative  agency  in  the  community  and  limit  the  amount  of  its 
claims  upon  the  child."*'  Sufficient  time  must  be  allowed  for 
Jewish  instruction  on  weekdays.  The  less  time  the  public 
school  permits  for  this  purpose,  the  stronger  becomes  the  position 
of  the  parochial  school,  who.se  sole  raison  d'etre  among  the  Jews 
seems  to  be  the  desire  to  provide  sufficient  time  for  Jewish  train- 
ing. Just  how  much  time  the  public  school  shall  leave  free,  to 
be  utilized  by  other  educational  agencies,  such  as  religious  schools, 
is  still  a  mooted  question.^"  For  the  purposes  of  the  Jewish 
school,  any  public  school  plan  which  grants  several  free  hours 
each  day  to  large  numbers  of  children,  would  satisfy  the  mini- 
mum needs  of  Jewish  education  in  New  York. 


'"  Atlipiini,  C.  W. :  "Religious  Etlucation  and  Ameriean  Demoeraey." 

"  It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  book  to  analyze  at  length  the  sugges- 
tion for  adjustment  made  by  the  promoters  of  the  "work-study-and-play" 
schedule  known  as  the  Gary  Plan.  The  matter  has  been  fully  discussed 
elsewhere  {cf.  particularly,  Atheam:  "Eeligioua  Education  and  American 
Bemoci'acy,"  1917;  also  "Jewish  Teacher,'' Vol.  I,  Nos.  1  and  S).  The 
sentiment  of  Jewish  educators  has  been  very  strongly  against  it.  Whatever 
attempts  have  been  madeatooSperation  between  the  "Gary"  schools  (in  the 
IJront}  and  the  neighboring  Jew ish  school,  Ezra  Hebrew  School,  1739  Wash 
mgton  A\cnue,  h-ive  bfen  a  failure  From  the  viewpoint  of  the  administrator 
of  Jewish  education,  the  following  arc  some  of  the  main  difficulties  (1) 
difficulty  of  adjiBting  the  "fi'ee"  tune  of  the  child  to  meet  the  needs 
of  an>  particular  religious  group  owing  to  the  many  other  demands 
made  upon  the  "flexibihty"  of  the  Gary  schedule  (3)  lack  of  uniformitj 
in  time  distribution  among  the  schedules  of  the  several  public  schools  mthin 
anv  one  neighborhood,  (3)  uncertainty  as  to  how  long  a  particular  arrange 
ment  will  be  adhered  to  bv  the  public  school  principal  who  is  anxious  to 
keep  adjusting  his  schedule  for  the  best  interests  of  hi«  own  school  (4) 
impoRsibilitv  of  grading  the  instruction  in  the  religious  school  unlcE^  a 
certain  number  of  children  of  the  same  grade  are  given  their  "free"  time 
at  the  aime  time  and  (5)  tlie  additional  per  capita,  cost  of  Jewish  instiuc 
tion  neooisitated  by  the  smaller  classes  and  longer  hours  of  work  for  eadi 
teacher,  since  Jewish  teichers  would  have  to  spend  practically  all  day  m 
the  Jewish  schools  from  morning  until  evening  Besides  these  difficulties 
there  exiBts  the  danger  of  a  diiision  in  the  American  public  school  along 
religious  lines  even  if  the  division  takes  place  not  within  the  classrooms 
but  on  the  street  m  front  of  the  school  house  The  Gar>  schedule  as 
usually  understood  (thdt  is  the  eight  hour  school  dai  schedule)  is  detri 
mental  to  the  development  of  Jewish  education 
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From  whatever  angle  we  view  the  development  of  systematic 
Jewish  education  in  this  country,  we  shall  find  the  problem  of 
finances  fundamental.  It  is  evident  that  the  possibility  of  in- 
creasing the  educational  facilities  depends  very  closely  upon 
obtaining  proper  financial  support.  Equally  dependent  is  any 
attempt  which  may  be  made  to  reorganize  the  existing  Jewish 
schools,  either  as  regards  their  administrative  or  tlieir  educa- 
tional functions, 

Jewish  education  is  a  voluntary  system,  which  can  be  based 
upon  no  other  power  than  that  of  the  free  choice  of  each  Indi- 
vidual parent.  Because  of  this  inability  to  exert  the  legal  com- 
pulsion of  the  State,  or  the  clerical  pressure  of  a  centralized 
Church,  the  problem  of  financial  maintenance  must  necessarily 
be  very  difficult.  The  support  of  the  Jewish  schools  is  more 
uncertain  than  that  of  the  public  schools,  because  it  cannot  be 
met  through  taxation.  It  is  more  complicated  than  in  the  case 
of  the  Catholic  parochial  schools,  beeav^e  it  is  not  backed  by  a 
powerful  church,  utilizhig  large  clerical  orders  of  well-trained 
volunteer  teachera.  It  is  more  urgent  than  in  the  Protestant 
Sunday  Schools,  because  the  Jewish  weeliday  schools  give  more 
time  to  the  child  and  must  therefore  be  more  CMtly.  For  the 
progress  of  Jewish  education  it  is  esseiitial,  therefore,  that  some 
answer  be  obtained  to  the  following  questions:  (1)  What  is  the 
cost  of  Jewish  education  f  (2)  How  arc  the  Jewish  schools 
maintained?  (3)  What  are  the  purposes  for  ivhich  the  money 
is  spent?  and  (4)  How  wisely  does  the  conumtnity  spend  its 
money  for  Jewish  educationf 

IXADEQUACy  OP  FINANCIAL  RECORDS 

Any  one  who  attempts  to  study  the  finances  of  the  Jewish 
schools  is  confronted,  at  the  very  outset,  with  the  difficulty  of 
inadequate  and  inaccurate  records.  This  is  but  another  effect  of 
the  decentralized  condition  of  Jewish  education.  Even  the  largest 

'  The  information  here  presented  was  obtained  from  a  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  financial  records  of  fifteen  of  the  larger  Jewish  aehoois,  and 
from  the  questionnaires  sent  to  all  of  the  other  sehools. 
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and  best  organized  of  the  Jewish  schools  do  not  keep  their  records 
in  sucli  a  way  as  to  make  possible  the  accurate  consideration  o£ 
such  elemental  questions  as :  the  cost  per  pupil ;  the  cost  for  each 
depai'tmcnt  of  activity ;  the  net  ineome  from  each  source  (school, 
synagogue,  etc.) ;  and  similar  questions,  without  which  the  proper 
financial  management  of  the  schools  would  seem  quite  impossible. 
Not  only  are  the  records  grossly  inadequate  for  educational  pur- 
poses, but  in  most  schools  even  such  records  as  are  kept  are  seldom 
audited  and  published, * 

One  of  the  prime  necessities,  therefore,  in  regulating  the 
finances  of  Jewish  schools,  is  the  reorganization  of  tlicir  systems 
of  financial  accounting.  It  should  be  among  the  important  duties 
of  organizations  like  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  the  Board 
of  Jewish  School  Aid,  and  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of 
Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies,  to  bring  about  an  adequate,  uni- 
form system  of  financial  accounting  in  the  Jewish  schools.* 

Pek  Capita  Cost  op  Jeavish  Education 

Iiiadeqiiiite  though  the  existing  records  are,  it  is  ncvertli(;less 
essential  that  some  definite  knowledge  be  obtained  from  them 
concerning  the  cost  of  Jewish  education.  Particularly  important 
is  it  to  know  the  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil  in  each  of  the 
various  forms  of  Jewish  education:  weekday,  Sunday,  and 
parochial.  The  information  which  is  here  presented  needs 
to  be  supplemented  by  further  study,  but  it  is  amply 
indicative  of  the  actual  conditions. 

A.   Sunday  School  Costs 
In  the  Jewish  Sunday  Schools  of  Ntw  \oik*  the  co^st  pei  pupil 
ranges  trom  as  low  as  45  cents  per  year  to  aj?  high  as  $29  55  pei 

'Of  tho  14  laigtat  Jenish  schools  in  this  city,  6  Iiine  published  no  re 
ports  at  all  during  the  laat  flie  yenis  6  published  reports  iriegiilai!>  during 
this  period  and  oiiU  on<?,  a,  pliilitnthropic  educational  institution,  issued 
reports  cierj  jear 

'In  Appendix  O  the  conditions  prevailing  in  the  present  financial  records 
of  Jewish  schools  are  discussed  and  a  uniMrm  system  of  financial  ai-eount 
ing  is  outlined   giTing  lecoid  foiins  to  be  used 

'In  the  que^^onn aires  sent  to  all  the  schools  information  was  asked 
concfming  the  amount  of  monej  spent  during  the  list  fiscal  >eir  The 
repoiled  sum  wis  diiided  by  then  reported  registers  In  most  schiols 
onlj  one  re{,ister  could  be  obtained  Only  in  thf  lar|,er  sehuols  was  it 
possible  to  gi_t  some  sort  of  aierage  regtJ>UT  Of  the  Sundiy  schiols  22 
reported  out  of  the  41  m  this  cit\ 
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year.    An  examination  of  the  data'  reveals  an  intereatins  situa- 
tion whieh  explains  this  wide  variation  of  cost : 

There  are  two  types  of  Sunday  schools :  in  one  type  the  averaf^e 
cost  is  about  $2.00  to  $2.50  per  child  annually,  and  in  the  other  it 
is  from  $10.00  to  $15.00  per  child  annually.  The  first  group 
consists  of  Sunday  schools  in  which  all  or  most  of  the  teaching  is 
done  by  unpaid  volunteer  teachers.  In  the  second  group  the 
teaching  staff  is  composed  of  regularly  paid  teachers.'^  The  per 
capita  costs  of  about  $2.00  in  the  Sunday  schools  with  unpaid 
teaching  staffs,  and  of  about  $14.00  in  Sunday  schools  with  paid 
teaching  staffs,  furnish  60  hours  of  instruction  per  year  (30 
weeks  at  two  hours  per  week).  Jewish  Sunday  school  instruction 
costs,  therefore,  about  3.8  cents  per  hour  for  each  pupil  in  "non- 
paying"  Sunday  schools,  and  aboiit  24  cents  per  hour  for  each 
pupil  in  "paying"  Sunday  schools.  This  cost  represents  only  the 
cost  of  instruction  (teachers'  salaries  and  school  supplies).  All 
other  costs  (such  as  maintenance,  administration,  etc.)  are  not 
charged  to  the  school  but  to  the  congregational  budget  directly.^ 

B.  ■Weekd.\y  Schooi,  (/OSts 

The  average  cost  of  Jewish  weekday  instruction  is  $22.75 
annually  per  child. ^  Here,  too,  there  is  a  wide  variation  of  cost, 
ranging  from  $7.85  in  the  lowest  school  to  $43.33  in  the  highest. 
These  are  the  gross  per  capita  costs,  including  (dl  forms  of  ex- 
penditure: (instruction,  supplies,  maintenance  and  operation, 
administration  and  supervision,  collection,  etc).  The  indications 
are,  therefore,  that  the  per  capita  cost  in  the  communal  weekday 


'  Cf.  Table  X.  This  table  shoivs  a  gvadual  tlistribution  of  per  capita 
cost  from  45c.  to  $3.52  per  child  annually;  then  there  is  a  sudden  jump  to 
$6.87,  after  which  the  per  capita  cost  increases  rapidity,  until  in  one  Sunday 
school  it  is  as  high  as  $29.55  per  child. 

'  It  is  probable  that  if  we  had  more  cases  in  tlie  second  class,  the  dis- 
tribution would  also  be  as  gradual  as  it  is  in  the  first. 

'  Thia  is  surprisingly  high  as  compared  with  tl>e  cost  per  hour  in  Jewish 
weekday  schools.     Cf.  below  p.  225. 

'Cf.  Table  XI,  which  shows  the  distribution  of  iwr  capita  coats  reported 
by  34  out  of  the  07  communal  Jewish  weekday  schools  in  the  city.  There 
are  some  congregations  in  this  city  which  c/>nduct  both  Sunday  and  Week- 
day schools.  These  have  not  been  included,  however,  because  of  the  large 
variation  among  them  as  to  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  weekday  instruc- 
tion, and  because  many  of  their  items  of  oxpenditui'c  are  charged  to  the 
congregation  or  inEttitution,  and  not  to  the  school.  Only  communal  weekday 
schools  are  therefore  included  in  Table  XI. 
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schools  is  about  $22.00  per  year.'  The  schools  vary,  however,  very 
widely,  the  cost  depending  upon :  the  particular  time  schedule,'" 
the  salaries  paid  to  teachers,  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  build- 
ing, the  number  of  extra-classroom  activities  (festivals,  elubs, 
etc.),  and  similar  factors. 

('.  Parochial  Education 

With  regard  to  parochial  education  among  Jews,  the  following 
data  are  presented  from  three  out  of  the  four  parochial  schools :" 

School  A  Hpeiit  $35,700  aiinuallj'  for  525  pupils,  at  *()8.00  per  pupil 
School  B  spent  15,000  annually  for,  200  pupils,  at  75.00  per  pupil 
School  C  spent       8,000  annually  for  100  pupils,  at     80.00  per  pupil 


8,700  annually  for  825  pupils,  at  $71.15  per  pupil 


It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  gross  cost  of  Jewish  parochial 
education  is  over  $70  per  child  annually.'^  The  pupils,  most  of 
whom  are  the  children  of  recent  immigrants,  can  pay  but  a  very 
small  part  of  this  cost.  In  fact,  in  some  of  the  parochial  schools 
there  is  no  charge  for  tuition.  Practically  all  of  the  $70  per  child 
annually  must,  therefore,  be  supplied  by  the  Jewish  community, 
in  the  form  of  voluntary  contributions. 

Pi:rposkb  of  Expknditure  in  Jewish  ycHOOLS 

What  are  the  purposes  for  which  these  sums  of  money  are 
expended?  Particularly  is  it  important  to  determine  this  in  the 
case. of  the  weekday  instruction,  which  affects  the  majority  of 
Jewish  children.  Por  what  items  are  the  $22.00  annual  cost  per 
child  s^ent  in  the  weekday  schools?     An  examination  of  the 


•  As  a  check  upon  those  figures,  the  wrifer  made  a  detailed  examination 
of  the  recorils  of  eleven  schools,  and  found  that  the  gross  cost  per  child 
annually  is  from  $20.00  to  $23.00.  This  was  true  in  1917,  but  owing  to 
the  marked  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  and  its  immediate  effect  in 
increasing  school  expenses,  the  per  capita  cost  in  1918  was  probably  nearly 
$25.00. 

'°Cf.  previous  chapter. 

"  The  fourth  school  gives  high  school  and  collegiate  as  well  as  elementary 
instruction,  and  its  costs  cannot  therefore  he  Included  in  this  study.  It 
costs  about  $200.00  per  pupil  annually. 

"  The  average  per  capita  cost  for  Catholic  pai'ochial  schools  is  calculated 
at  $7-$8  per  year.  Cf.  Burns  "Growth  and  Development  of  the  Catholic 
School  System  in  U.  S„"  pp.  287-293, 
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detailed  financial  statements  ^^  of  representative  Jewish  weekday 
schools  shows  the  following  facts  concerning  the  distribution  of 
expenditure : 

■  For  c\Pi\    dollai  that  is  spent  ni  Jewish  weekday  schools: 
19  cents  aie  for  pajment  nf  delit  service  and  fixed  charges; 

(mortgages,  interest,  etc  ) 
15  cents  aie  for  expenses  of  operation   and  maintenance; 
(heat,  light,  janitorial  semce,  etc.) 
9  cents  foi  administration, 

(chiefly  secretarial  service  and  office  supplies) 
46  cents  for  instuiction  and  suprrvisioii; 

(salaries  of  teachers  and  pimeipals,  books  and  sii|ip!ies) 
and 
11  cents  arc  spent  in  obtaiimig  the  dollar.'* 
{in  the  fiiini  ot  i.olk<tion  and  similar  costs) 

Sources  op  Income 

Who  pays  for  this  instruction  %  Since  neither  taxes  nor  church 
fees  can  be  depended  upon  for  defraying  the  expenses,  what  are 
the  sources  of  income  of  Jewish  weekday  scliools?  From  a 
detailed  analysis  of  tlie  financial  statements  of  these  schools  "  it 
appears  that  for  every  dollar  of  income : 

33  cents  come  from  the  pupils; 

(chiefly  in  the  form  of  tuition  fees) 

10  cents  come  from  the  synagogue  and  building  rents ;  and 

56  cents  come  from  the  community. 

(in  a  variety  of  forms:  membership  dues,  subscriptions, 
donations  and  bequests,  charity  boxes  and  collections, 
charity  entertainments,  communal  funds,  etc.)"* 

About  one-half  of  the  income  in  Jewish  schools  is  obtained, 
therefore,  from  "self-paying"  sources,  (tuition  fees,  synagogue, 
building  rents,  etc.),  and  the  other  half  comes  through  a  variety 

^  For  tlie  itemized  distribution  of  expenses  in  ten  Jewish  weekday  schools, 
cf.  Table  XTI.  Cf.  also  Summaiy  Tabic  XIII. 

"Cf.  Table  XIIT. 

"Cf.  Table  XIV  for  itemized  income  of  the  same  schools  whose  expendi- 
tures were  itemized  iti  Table  XII.  Cf.  also  Table  XV  for  Summary  of  Income. 

"  Cf .  Table  XV. 
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of  uncertain  and  costly  channels.  The  attention  of  the  Boards 
of  Directors  of  most  Jewish  schools  is  occupied  almost  wholly 
with  the  task  of  obtaining  this  second  half  of  their  income.  Some 
of  the  evils  which  grow  out  of  this  condition  have  already  been 
mentioned.  The  inordinately  large  size  of  the  Boards,  the  de- 
pendence of  the  principal,  the  low  salaries  of  the  teaching  staffs, 
and  the  general  lack  of  stability  in  school  organization,  can  in  a 
large  measure  be  traced  directly  to  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
more  than  one-half  of  the  school's  income  from  many  and  varied 
"charitable"  sources. 

COMPAKISON   OF    COSTS 

How  costly  is  Jewish  weekday  instruction  ?  The  above  analysis 
of  expenditure  makes  it  possible  to  compare  the  cost  of  Jewish 
weekday  instruction  with  the  cost  of  public  education  on  the  one 
hand,  and  with  the  cost  of  Jewish  Sunday  school  instruction  on 
the  other.  Since  in  public  education  there  is  no  cost  of  "collec- 
tion and  similar  outlay"  (11%),  and  since  the  "cost  of  the 
building"  (19%  i  mortgages,  interest,  etc.)  is  not  usually  reck- 
oned into  the  per  capita  cost  of  public  education,  it  is  necessary 
to  compare  only  the  cost  of  "instruction,  supervision,  admin- 
istration, operation  and  m.aintenanee. "  In  the  Jewish  weekday 
schools,  these  costs  amount  to  about  $15.50  per  child  for  about 
400  hours  of  instruction  during  the  year,^*  or  3.9  cents  for  each 
hour.  In  the  public  schools  of  New  York  the  same  items  of  cost 
amount  to  $43.00  per  child  ^'  for  about  950  hours  of  instruction 
during  the  year,^"  or  4.5  cents  for  each  hour.  It  seems,  there- 
fore, that  Jewish  weekday  religious  instruction  costs  somewhat 
less  per  pupil  per  hour  than  public  education.  Similarly,  week- 
day instruction  is  less  COStJy  than  Sunday  school   instruction. 


"48  weeks  at  6iA  to  10  hours  per  neek  (312  480  houra)     70%  of  $22.00. 

"In  tho  1915-191b  Report  ot  the  Super  i tendcnt  of  Elucation  (New 
York),  (page  393)  the  annual  cost  per  pupil  la  given  as  $35.94.  This 
includes  only  sums  spent  from  the  General  Fund  fi  e  >ialanes  of  principal 
and  teaching  staff)  To  this  should  b«  added  the  sums  spent  from  the 
Special  Fiw^  (operation  maintenance  itlmini'itrition  and  supplies)  which 
amount  to  over  $8  00  per  child  ($**  45)  making  a  total  of  ■ibout  $43.00 
per  child.     (No  later  figures  ire  ava  lahle  at  present      Ma>    1918). 

"Cf.  1915-1916  Keport  of  Superintendent  of  Seho  Is    New  York   City, 
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which  in  Jewish  schools  with  paid  teaching  staffs,  costs  24  cents 
per  pupil  per  hour.^* 


Sums  Spent  Annually  on  Jewish  Education 

Even  more  significant  than  a  comparison  of  costs  is  the  need 
of  determining  how  much  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York 
spends  annually,  upon  Jewish  education,  and  whether  these  sums 
could  not  be  spent  to  better  advantage  than  at  present.  On  the 
basis  of  the  above  per  capita  costs,  the  total  amount  which  the 
Jews  of  this  city  spend  every  year  upon  the  religious  instruction 
of  their  children  can  be  estimated  with  a  fair  degree  of  accu- 
racy. ^^  In  accordance  with  the  number  of  children  receiving  the 
various  forms  of  Jewish  instruction,  the  estimate  is  as  follows: 


Type  op  Instruction 

Number 
Pupils 

Per  Capita 
Cost 

Total  Annual 

20,124 

$22.00 

$442,738 

■Weekday 

Congregational  taiA 
Institutional 

11,113 

15.00 

16G,695 

25,230 

25.00 

Sunday  and 

7,S51 

0.00 

985 

70.00 

68,950 

TOTi 

J. 

65,403 

$1,356,829 

"  Cf.  above  p.  220.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  in  Sunday  schools  the 
teacher  instructe  only  one  class,  whereas  in  weekday  schools  he  teaches 
several  elaases,  in  alternating  shifts.  The  smaller  size  of  the  Sunday  school 
class  is  another  factor  in  this  high  per  capita  cost,     Cf.  also  Table  xivll. 

"The  per  capita  costs  used  in  this  estimate  are:  Communal  weekday 
schools  $22.00;  Congregational  weekday  schools  $15.00;  (due  to  the  fact 
that  many  of  these  schools  have  only  partial  weekday  instruction,  that  is, 
two  sessions  during  the  week);  Parochial  schools  $70.00;  Sunday  schools 
$8.00  (two-thirds  at  $2.00  and  one-third  at  $14.00,  ef.  Table  X)  ;  and 
Private  instruction  $25.00.  (The  cost  of  private  instruction  is  certainly 
above  that  of  the  communal  weekday  schools). 
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To  these  sums  should  be  added  the  cost  of  extension  educa- 
tion" which  amounts  (1918)  to  about  $35,000;  and  of  higher 
education,  amounting  to  about  $75,000.  The  Jews  of  New  York, 
therefore,  spend  annually  about  a  million  and  a  half  dollars  for 
Jewish  education,  of  which  dbo^ttamUlioiiand-aquarter  are  spent 
on  elementary  weekday  religious  instruction.  This  is  a  large  sura 
of  money  to  be  spent  voluntarily  upon  religious  education  for 
less  than  one-fourth  of  the  Jewish  children  of  New  York;  and 
while  it  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  sums  which  the  Jews 
of  this  city  ought  to  spend  for  the  instruction  of  all  of  their 
children,  it  nevertheless  does  prove  that  the  masses  of  the  Jews 
want  to  perpetuate  their  Jewish  life  in  this  country,  and  are 
willing  to  support  a  system  of  supplementary  Jewish  schools 
which  shall  make  this  possible.  Including  all  forms  of  instruc- 
tion, about  one  million  dollars,  or  two-thirds  of  the  entire  annual 
expenditure  of  Jewish  education,  are  furnished  in  the  form  of 
direct  payment  of  tuition  fees  by  the  parents  of  the  children, 
and  one-third,  is  contributed  by  the  community.^' 

Community  Proob.\m  fok  the  Sufi'ORT  of  Jkwish  Euucation 

Is  the  community  spending  these  sums  most  effectively? 
Leaving  out  of  consideration  the  Sunday  school  instruction  and 
the  education  given  in  Jewish  parochial  schools,  which  may  be 
intended  to  serve  particular  purposes,  do  the  $1,240,000  spent 
on  weekday  instruction  yield  the  most  promising  returns? 

The  bulk  of  this  money  is  spent  upon  giving  all  pupils  practi- 
cally the  same  sort  of  training. ^^  No  differentiation  is  made 
between  the  capable  and  the  less  capable ;  almost  no  distinction 
is  drawn  with  regard  to  the  age  of  the  children  who  begin  their 
Jewish  studies;  and  no  provision  is  made  for  the  particular 
interests  or  aptitudes  of  pupils.  All  are  put  through  the  same 
grinding,    costly,    educational    routine.      The    Qve-times-a-week 


"  See  below  p.  235. 

"  The  community  eonttibutes  about  SO'^o  of  the  coat  ot  eommunal  week- 
day schools;  50%  of  congregatiunal  and  institutional  weekday  school  costs; 
none  of  the  costs  of  private  instruction,  nor  of  the  Sunday  schools;  80% 
of  the  paroehial  schools  costs,  and  the  entire  cost  of  entenBion  and  pro- 
fessional education. 

"  This  training  stresses  the  linguistic  element,  especially  Hebrew  reading, 
to  the  detriment  of  all  other  elements  in  the  Jewish  curriculum.  Cf.  Part 
n,  eh.  X,  "Content  of  Jewish  Education." 
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schedule  (schedule  A)  used  in  most  Jewish  schools,^"  costs  at 
least  $22.00  to  $25.00  per  child  annually,  in  schools  which  are 
modem  in  equipment  and  staff.  This  cost  is  only  partly  paid  by 
the  parents  of  the  pupils  themselves.  Out  of  every  100  pupils 
in  Jewish  weekday  schools,  19  are  taught  "free"  of  charge,  and 
18  are  "delinquent  payers,"  that  is,  they  are  supposed  to  pay, 
but  do  not.'''  The  remaining  63  pupils  pay  from  65  cents  to 
$1.25  per  month,  with  an  average  of  about  $1.00  per  month  or 
$12.00  per  year.^'  In  other  words,  the  community  pays  an  addi- 
tional $1,444.00  for  every  100  pupils  in  weekday  schools,**  with- 
out questioning  whether  all  of  these  children  should  be  getting 
the  same  kind  of  intensive  training  or  not. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  experience  of  educators,  both  Jewish 
and  noil- Jewish,^*  has  shown  that  it  is  extremely  unwise  to  force 
the  same  kind  of  curriculum  upon  all  children  alike,  without 
regard  to  their  abilities  or  interests.  In  Jewish  education  it  has 
been  found  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  pupils  remain  in  school 
beyond  the  third  grade,  and  less  than  a  sixth  stay  beyond  the 
fourth  grade.'"  Most  children  leave  the  Jewish  school  after  they 
receive  merely  the  rudiments  of  Jewish  training.  And  yet  all 
Jewish  children  are  tanght  as  if  they  were  to  remain  in  the 
Jewish  school  until  the  end  of  the  course  of  study,  and  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  money  is  devoted  to  teaching  subjects  which  are 
merely  "  preparatory. "''  Would  it  not  be  a  matter  of  wise  econ- 
omy, therefore,  for  the  community  to  face  these  facts,  and  to 
realize  that  a  distinction  must  be  made  between  the  majority 
of  children  for  whom  a  basic  curriculum  must  suiBce  and  the 
capable  minority  who  should  be  given  as  intensive  a  training 
as  conditions  will  permit!**  The  community  should  seek  to 
organisie  its  general  elementary  and  intermediate  schools  upon  as 
nearly  a  "self-paying"  basis  as  possible,  at  the  same  time  sparing 
no  expense  in  the  instruction  of  its  special  intermediate  clas.ses. 


"  Cf .  previous  chapter,  pp.  .210-211. 

"  Cf.  Table  XVI. 

"  .17  pupils  X  $22.00  and  63  x  SIO.OO. 

"Cf.  Aj-res,  L.  P.;  "Laggards  in  Our  Schools. 

"  Cf.  Chapter  VIII.  p.  2S3. 

"Cf.  Chapter  X  "Content  of  Jewish  Educatioi 

"These  curricula  aie  suggestedin  detail  in  Ch 
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(A)  "Self-Supporting"  Elementaky  Schools 

The  question  of  self-pay  or  "self-support"  has  occupied  much 
of  the  attention  of  leaders  in  Jewish  education.  "Self-support" 
means  the  organization  of  the  Jewish  schools  so  as  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  average  parent  to  pay  for  the  Jewish  education 
of  his  children.  The  principle  involved  is,  that  as  long  as  there 
are  Jewish  children  who  do  not  receive  any  Jewish  instruction, 
and  as  long  as  there  are  those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  their 
Jewish  schooling,  the  community  has  no  right  to  spend  its  money 
upon  those  children  who  are  in  Jewish  schools  and  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  their  tuition  themselves.  Wtiatever  funds  the  com- 
munity has  available  for  Jewish  education  should  be  spent  upon 
teaching  the  children  of  the  poor,  and  upon  increasing  the  edu- 
cational facilities  so  as  to  reach  the  children  who  do  not  receive 
any  Jewish  schooling  whatever.  The  average  Jewish  parent 
should  be  encouraged  and  urged  to  pay  for  the  religious  tuition 
of  his  boys  and  girls.  This  principle  has  the  sanction  of  centuries 
of  dignified  Jewish  tradition  behind  it.'^ 

The  reorganization  of  Jewish  elementary  schools  upon  the 
basis  of  the  four-times-a-week  schedule,**  would  bring  Jewish 
education  nearer  to  this  ideal  of  "self-support."  At  the  same 
time,  this  schedule  sufflees  for  the  needs  of  the  average  American 
Jewish  child  both  in  point  of  adequacy  of  training  and  in  the 
matter  of  "free"  time.  By  utilizing  this  schedule  each  teacher 
is  enabled  to  teach  four  classes  (in  shifts)  instead  of  two  or  three 
classes,  as  at  present.  The  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  would 
thereby  be  increased  from  70  pupils  '*  to  about  100  pupils,  and 
the  cost  per  pupil  would  be  proportionally  reduced  to  7/10  of 
the  present  cost,  or  from  $22.00  to  about  $15.50  per  year.'^ 


^  Cf.  Part  I,  Chaptpr  III,  pp,  (i4-f>7, 

"  Cf .  Schedule  E,  previous  chapter,  p.  211. 

"Cf.  Table  XVII. 

"  This  coat  would  be  further  reduced  b.v  letting  some  contrsl  commiinal 
agency,  such  as  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic 
Societies  collect  the  community  funds  for  Jewish  edueatioii.  Such  centrali- 
zation, of  community  funds  would  eliminate  much  of  the  2i<^  of  the  cost 
which  19  at  present  spent  on  "collection,  administration,  interest  on  loans, 
etc.,"  (see  Table  XIII)  necessitated  by  the  costly  and  uncertain  methods 
of  obtaining  funds  from  the  eommanity.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Federation 
for  the  Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies  has  already  set  a 
precedent  in  this  direction.  It  now  (1918)  collects  funds  from  the  com- 
munity for  some  of  the  largest  Jewish  schools  in  this  city,  and  gives  to 
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But  the  present  (1917-1918)  costs  of  Jewish  school  work  can- 
not serve  as  the  sole  criterion  for  organizing  the  finances  of  Jew- 
ish education.  These  costs  are  constantly  rising ;  first,  because  of 
the  general,  rapid  increase  in  all  items  of  expenditure;  and  sec- 
ond, because  the  salaries  prevailing  in  Jewish  schools  are  grossly 
inadequate  and  are  being  constantly  increased.  The  following 
is  an  analysis  of  the  cost  of  each  classroom  in  the  Jewish  weekday 
schools,  as  it  is  at  present  (1917-1918)  and  as  it  should  he  in- 
creased on  the  basis  of  rising  costs  ■?" 


ITEM 

Present   (1917) 

Classroom 
Accommodating 
.  70-75  Papils 

Proposed 
Classroom 

100-120  Pupils 

Bebt    Service    and    Fixed    Charges 
(Mortgage,  Interest,  etc.) 

Light,  Repairs  and  Janitors) 

S300 

225 

75 

130 
170 

$375  (a) 

300 

900  (b) 
150  (e) 

Collection  and  Sundry  Outlay 

150  (e) 

TOTAL 

$1,650 

The  total  annual  cost  of  a  modern  Jewish  classroom,  accom- 
modating four  classes  with  an  enrollment  of  100  to  120  pupils, 


these  schools  the  amount  which  they  need  to  meet  their  budgetary  obliga- 
tions, beyond  that  which  the  schools  themselves  collect  from  tuition  fees 
and  other  '*  self -paying "  sources.  In  1918  the  sums  which  the  Manhattan 
and  Brooklyn  Federations  thus  distributed  to  the  Jewish  schools  amounted 
to  orer  $150,000.  The  Federations  will  be  able  in  the  course  of  time  to 
extend  this  phase  of  their  work  so  as  to  include  all  the  important  Jewish 
schools  in  New  York  City.  For  fuller  discussion,  ef.  Part  I,  Chapter  4; 
also  "Jewish  Teacher,"  May,  1917. 

"  (a)  The  cost  of  building  a  modem  classroom  is  about  $7,500.  This 
at  5%  interest  would  he  $375.  (b)  For  teadiera'  salaries  cf.  chapter  IX, 
pp.  292-295.  (o)  The  salaries  paid  to  principals  and  school  directors  are 
being  rapidly  increased.  The  minimum  foi'  principals  of  small  schools  (500 
pupils)  should  be  $1,500  per  year  with  a  per  pupil  increase  for  larger  schools, 
(d)  The  deerease-in  this  item  is  due  to  the  proposed  elimination  of  much 
of  the  clerical  and  secretarial  service  due  to  elaborate  and  wasteful  methods 
of  collecting  the  community  funds,  (e)  The  cost  of  collecting  tuition  fees 
is  about  10%.  Of  the  120  pupils  per  classroom,  only  75  would  pay,  and  the 
total  income  from  this  source  would  be  $1,000  per  loom,  costing  $100  in 
collection. 
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would  be  $2,000,  or  $18  to  $20  per  pupil  annually,  Wlio  is  to 
pay  for  this  instruction!  Excluding  the  cost  of  "debt  service 
and  fixed  charges,"  (that  is,  interest  paid  on  mortgages)'*  the 
cost  of  instruction,  supervision,  etc.,  per  pupil  would  be  from 
$14  to  $15.  The  present  tuition  fees  paid  by  Jewish  parents  in 
the  larger  Jewish  weekday  schools,  (the  full  fee  amounting  to  $15 
per  year),  would  therefore  suffice  to  pay  for  the  instruction  of 
their  own.  children.  The  community  would  have  to  pay  (1)  for  the 
interest  on  building  mortgages;  (2)  for  the  "delinquent"  payers 
who  do  not  pay  regularly;  (3)  for  children  who  can  pay  only  a 
partial  sum;  and  (4)  for  those  who  are  too  poor  to  pay  at  all. 

It  was  shown  previously ''  that  37%  of  the  pupils  do  not  pay 
for  themselves,  and  that  the  remaining  63%  pay  an  average  of 
$12.00  per  year.  In  the  future  the  community  will  probably  have 
to  provide  for  the  tuition  of  forty  pupils  out  of  every  hundred.*" 
Assuming  that  present  tuition  fees  are  not  to  be  increased,*'  the 
cost  of  instruction  for  every  100  pupils,  which  on  the  basis  of 
four  classes  per  teacher  amounts  to  about  $1,800,  would  be  paid 
for  as  follows: 

$720  (40%)  obtained  in  tuition  fees; 

(from  60  pupils  at  an  average  of  $12.00  per  year) 
$180  (10%)  from  other  self-supporting  sources  ;*2 

(synagogue,  building  rents,  etc.),  and 
$900  (50%)  contributed  from  central  community  funds. 


"This    cost     tot,Pth  r        tl        oje  at  on    a  6 
charged  to  all  ac       t    s    f  the  s  hool  h    11  nf, 

•"  Cf.  above  p   £  ■)   also  Tal  le  X\  II 

"  That  9  "5%  of  t'  e  pup  Is  vho  aro  t  o  poo  t  p  for  tl  emsel  e8  ^nd 
about  15%  w  II  ennt  up  as  del  quent  ja  era  Tho  [  csent  prupo  t  on 
of  "free  cases  a  il  ut  "0"  lut  be  lu  e  f  the  Iffi  Itj  of  tmane  1 
malnteninee  n  an  of  tho  s  I  ools  ha  e  1  ce  pa  II  ^t  et  n  th  s 
matter,  e-^cl  d  ng  ^ume  ch  H  en  who  si  ould  I  a  e  teen  ad  n  tted  Cf  Table 
XVI,  also  n  it  CI  apte     p     4 

"  The  present  ringe  of  tu  t  on  fees  3  f  om  :)0  cents  to  $1  50  per  n  onth, 
most  of  the  la  ge  schools  h'i  ng  hut  t  vo  fees  65  cents  a  J  SI  25  per 
month.  In  vie  of  he  ne  cased  c  sts  of  nstruot  o  ^nd  m  te  a  ce  t 
should  be  poss  ble  howe  to  i  crease  these  foes  to  75  centi  ■ind  $1  50 
per  month 

"  The  prelect  proport  o  ot  come  fr  m  these  sources  s  10"  (cf  Table 
XV).  Tl  s  proport  on  sho  Id  ont  ue  abo  t  the  same  be  ause  wh  le  the 
number  of  pup  Is  w  11  increase  f  om   70   to   10(     the  f    t   per  pup  1        11 
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In  other  words,  it  should  be  possible  to  operate  a  community 
system  of  elementary  Jewish  schools,  on  a  large  scale,  so  that 
about  half  of  the  cost  would  come  from  "self-paying"  sources, 
and  the  other  half  from  central  community  funds.  This  would 
preserve  the  traditional  Jewish  spirit  of  "self-pay"  in  education, 
and  yet  permit  the  necessary  Jewish  schools  to  be  organized  on  a 
stable  financial  basis. 

(B)  Intermediate  Schools 

Upon  being  graduated  from  the  elementary  schools,  those 
pupils  who  remain  in  the  Jewish  school  should  be  divided  into 
two  groups:  (1)  those  who  are  to  continue  their  training  through 
a  general  vernacular  curriculum;  and  (2)  those  who  are  to 
receive  intensive  Jewish  training,  with  Hebrew  as  the  medium. 
The  first  group  should  continue  their  schooling  on  the  same 
four-timea-a-week  schedule  as  was  suggested  for  the  elementary 
schools,  with  approximately  the  same  costs  per  pupil,  and  the 
same  financial  organization.  The  second  group,  consisting  of 
pupils  especially  selected  because  of  their  abilities  and  interests, 
should  be  urged  to  come  to  Jewish  school  almost  every  day  in 
the  week,  possibly  five  or  six  times  during  the  week,  for  one  and 
a  half-hours'  instruction  each  session,**  Only  two  classes  of 
these  children  should  be  given  to  a  teacher,  and  they  should  be 
assigned  to  teachers  who  are  specially  equipped  for  this  purpose. 
The  cost  of  such  instruction  would  be  twice  as  much  as  for  the 
other  group,  or  about  $35.00  per  pupil  annually.  Assuming  that 
the  same  amount  could  be  obtained  from  tuition  fees  and  other 
"self -paying"  sources  as  in  the  elementary  school,  it  would  mean 
that  the  cost  of  100  pupils  in  these  intensive  Hebrew  classes, 
amounting  annually  to  about  $3,500.00  would  be  paid  for  as 
follows : 

$720  (20%)  from  tuition  fees ; 

(60  pupils  at  $12  per  year  average) 
$180  (5%)  from  synagogue,  etc;  and 
$2,600  (75%)  from  central  community  funds. 

The  Jewish  community  should  be  ready  to  spend  willingly  the 
sums  needed  for  the  education  of  this  minority  of  capable  chil- 

"  On  Saturdays  this  schedule  might  be  modified. 
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dren.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  this  "prophetic  tenth"  upon 
whom  the  task  must  fall  of  preserving  Jewish  culture  in  this 
country,  and  of  continuing  the  Jews'  conception  of  themselves  as 
the  "People  of  the  Book." 

(C)   Secondary  and  Higher  Education 

It  should  be  the  aim  of  the  Jewish  community  to  prolong  the 
religious  education  of  its  children  beyond  the  elementary  and 
intermediate  school  periods.  At  present  but  very,  very  little  is 
done  for  Jewish  adolescents.**  Nevertheless,  the  Jews  of  New 
York  are  beginning  to  realize  how  important  it  is  that  they  should 
keep  the  interest  of  their  young  men  and  young  womei>.  It 
should  be  a  part  of  the  community's  program  to  provide  regular 
instruction  for  at  least  10%  of  the  Jewish  boys  and  girls  who  are 
studying  in  the  public  high  schools  of  the  city.  Here,  too,  the 
distinction  must  be  maintained  between  the  special  and  the 
general  courses.  Because  of  the  smaller  classes  which  are  made 
necessary  in  secondary  education,  the  general  courses  would 
probably  cost  about  $25  per  pupil,  and  the  intensive  Hebrew 
courses  about  $50  per  pupil  annually.  These  sums  must  be  sup- 
plied entirely  by  the  community.  The  Jewish  tradition  of 
"self-pay"  applies  only  to  elementary  education;  secondary 
instruction  was  always  supported  by  the  community. 

The  same  provisions  hold  true  with  regard  to  higher  Jewish 
learning.  Here  the  intensive  Hebrew  courses  are  represented 
by  the  Babbinic  Seminaries  and  the  Teachers'  Institutes,  and  the 
non-Hebrew  course  are  continued  through  the  School  for  Jewish 
■Communal  Work.  The  present  (1918)  budget  of  all  of  the 
institutions  for  professional  training  amounts  to  less  than 
$100,000  annually,  but  the  community  should  be  ready  to  con- 
tribute liberally  to  the  development  of  these  professional  train- 
ing schools  for  the  future  leaders  of  American  Jewry. 

(D)  Extension  Jkwish  Educ.\tion 

But  while  the  community  should  put  forth  most  earnest  efforts 
toward  building  up  such  a  System  of  Jewish  schools,  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  majority  of  Jewish  children  are  not  reached 
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by  the  schools,  and  probably  can  not  be  reached  in  the  near 
future.  The  indifference  of  parents,  the  sacrifice  which  Jewish 
education  entails  both  of  the  time  of  the  child  and  of  the  family 
budget,  the  lack  of  adequate  school  facilities,  are  all  potent  in 
keeping  Jewish  children  out  of  the  Jewish  school.  But  is  the 
community  ready  to  say  that  the  75%  of  the  Jewish  children  in 
New  York  who  are  unschooled  shall  have  no  share  in  the  future 
of  American  Israel?  Will  even  that  instruction  which  is  given 
to  the  children  who  attend  Jewish  schools  be  effective,  if  these 
children  are  surrounded  by  a  much  greater  number  who  are  not 
under  the  influence  of  Jewish  education  T  The  Jewish  com- 
munity of  New  York  must,  therefore,  provide  for  the  225,000 
children  who  are  now  out  of  the  Jewish  schools,  and  ' '  extension, ' ' 
non-classroom  education  is  the  means  proposed  to  meet  this 
problem  in  part.^* 

The  parents  cannot  be  expected  to  pay  for  this  form  of  train- 
ing, and  the  community  must  therefore  be  ready  to  give  it  free 
of  cliarge.  Designed  as  it  is  to  reach  large  numbers  of  children, 
its  per  capita  cost  must  be  as  low  as  possible.  The  experiences 
of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  indicate  that  extension 
education,  on  a  large  scale,  can  be  given  to  elementary  school 
children  (Circle  of  Jewish  Children)  and  to  adolescents 
(League  of  the  Jewish  Youth),  at  a  cost  of  one  dollar  per  pupil 
per  year.  If  the  community  is  to  reach,  through  this  form  of 
education,  one-fourth  of  its  children,  or  65,000  of  the  unschooled, 
and  also  50,000  adolescents,  it  must  he  ready  to  spend  over 
$115,000  annually  for  Jewish  Extension  Education. 

Connected  with  extension  education  are  the  many  activities 
which  every  modem  Jewish  school  center  conducts  in  the  form 
of  "neighborhood  work."  Club  work,  gymnasium,  dancing  and 
other  recreational  facilities,  lectures  and  neighborhood  meetings, 
special  classes  for  adults,  the  celebration  of  festivals,  both  Jewish 
and  American,  are  some  of  the  activities  through  which  Jewish 
school  centers  in  New  York  attempt  to  reach  both  young  and  old 
in  their  vicinity.  These  activities  cannot  pay  for  themselves  and 
the  community  must  be  ready  to  support  them.  It  has  been 
estimated*'  that  in  well  conducted  centers  about  one-fifth  of  the 

"Cf.  Part  I,  Chapter  IV ;  also  Pact  II,  Chapters  II  and  XI, 
"  Prom   tlie   experiences   of   sueh    school   centers   as   the   Central   Jewish 
Institute. 
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total  budget  should  be  spent  on  these  neighborhood  or  "social 
service"  activities.** 

There  are  other  forms  of  Jewish  extension  education,  such  as 
Zionist  education  and  tlie  Menorah  movement,**  which  offer  non- 
classroom  Jewish  education  to  large  numbers  of  the  Jewish 
youth.  These  and  similar  forms  of  Jewish  extension  education 
should  receive  the  liberal  support  of  the  community,  because 
whatever  their  merits  may  be  pedagogical ly,  they  are  creating  a 
Jewish  cultural  environment  without  which  the  continuation  of 
religious-national  cultural  life  in  this  country  is  possible. 


(E)  Community  Budget 

It  is  difficult  to  propose  a  community  budget  for  Jewish  edu- 
cation in  New  York.  But  a  comprehensive  budget  is  essential, 
if  the  leaders  of  the  community  are  to  direct  wisely  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  weekday  education  during  the  next  decade.'* 
"Whatever  its  inadequacies  may  be,  therefore,  a  community 
budget  is  here  proposed  on  the  basis  of  the  above  discussion : 


PuriLs 

•^"^^^                 J      CoNTRlBrTlON 

Type 

Per 
Pupil 

Total      i     % 

Amount 

Elementary  Schools 

Interraediate-Non-Hebrew , , 

Intermediate-Hebrew 

Secondary-Noa-Hebrew 

40,000 
15,000 
5,000 
3,000 
1,000 
400 
115,000 

818 
18 
35 
25 
50 

250 

... 

$720,000 
270,000 
175,000 
75,000 
50,000 
100,000 
115,000 
245,000 

50 
50 
75 
100 
100 
100 
100 

8360,000 
135,000 
130,000 
75,000 

Higher  Education 

Extension  Education 

Social  Service  Activities 

100,000 
115,000 
245,000 

Total 

179,400  1     ... 

81,750,000 

69%|31,2 10,000 

This  budget  proposes  that  the  community  spend  not  much 
more  money  than  it  does  at  present  upon  Jewish  education,  but 


r  whose  annual  budget  is  $25,000  sliould  spend 


"Cf.  Part  I,  Chapter  III,  pp.  86-91. 
"  Sunday  schools  are  not  included   because   they  s 
particular  congregations  to  which  they  are  attached. 


!  supported  by   the 
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that  the  funds  should  be  apportioned  more  effeetivcly.  Instead 
of  spending  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  almost  wholly  upon 
the  uniform,  wasteful  training  given  to  the  56,000  children  at 
present  receiving  elementary  weekday  instruction,  this  money 
could  be  redistributed  so  as  to  provide  elementary,  intermediate 
and  secondary  weeliday  instruction  to  almost  65,000  children 
and  adolescents,  in  accordance  with  a  systematic,  differentiated 
program.  The  million  and  a  half  dollars,  which  at  present  pro- 
vide for  eighty  or  ninety  thousand  children  and  youth  through 
all  forms  of  Jewish  training,  both  intensive  and  extensive,  could 
be  redistributed  so  as  to  provide  for  more  than  twice  that 
number.  Toward  this  community  budget  about  70%,  or  a  million 
and  a  quarter  dollars,  would  have  to  be  contributed  from  central 
community  funds. 

Of  course,  this  budget  looks  at  present  (1918),  like  a  "paper" 
scheme,  far  removed  from  the  actualities  in  Jewish  education. 
A  decade  of  earnest  effort  will  probably  have  to  pass  before  the 
New  York  community  will  realize  the  need,  and  achieve  the 
means  for  organizing  its  educational  funds  in  such  a  fasljion. 
And  yet  a  beginning  can  be  made  in  this  direction  now,  by  the 
Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid.  The  Board  represents  educational 
institutions  controlling  about  $300,000  annually.  These  institu- 
tions give  weekday  instruction  to  9,000  children  and  extension 
training  to  30,000.  The  Board  should  aim  toward  a  more  judi- 
cious distribution  of  its  funds,   as  follows:" 


To  Elementary  Schools 

To  Intermediate  Genpi  al 

15 

IS 

2 
3 
13 
7 

^[44,000 

45,000 

.S3,000 

6,000 
10,000 
40.000 
20,000 

8,000  piipils 

To  Intermediate  Kebreiv 

To  Secondary  General 
Classes 

To  Extension  Education 

To  Social  Service  Activities... 

200     " 
40,000     " 

TOTAT 

100% 

$300,000 

51,!)50  piipils 

s  buiJget,  but  ]i3s  been  modi- 
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For  the  Board  of  School  Aid  to  attempt  to  force  such  reor- 
ganization upon  its  schools  would  be  out  of  the  question;  for 
it  would  meet  with  most  obstinate  opposition.  But  the  needs  of 
the  environment  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  pressure  of  financial 
economy  on  the  other,  will,  in  the  course  of  time,  bring  the  Jews 
of  New  York  to  realize  that  some  such  budget  as  here  proposed 
is  the  most  economical  and  most  effective  distribution  of  Jewish 
educational  funds. 
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SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT 
(The  PuPiifi  AND  Theib  Treatment) 

Purliaps  the  most  significant  change  of  attitude  which  dis- 
tinguishes modern  education  from  mediaeval  education  is  the 
transfer  of  attention  from  the  school  curriculum  to  the  child 
as  the  center  of  all  educational  activity.  The  child's  needs  aud 
child  nature  are  determining  in  ever  increasing  measure  both 
the  methods  and  the  content  of  education.  The  modern  teacher 
and  the  modern  principal  no  longer  treat  the  child  as  a  "vessel" 
into  which  certain  stored  knowledge  is  to  be  poured ;  they  are 
beginning  to  treat  it  rather  as  an  individual,  with  needs  of  its 
own,  and  with  distinctive  traits  of  character,  which  must  form 
both  the  starting  point  and  the  material  for  all  educational 
efEort,  To  this  change  of  attitude  both  Democracy  and  Science 
.  have  contribilted :  Democracy  by  insisting  upon  the  rights  of 
the  individual,  and  Science  by  pointing  out  the  necessity  of 
studying  individuals  instead  of  discussing  generalizations. 
"School  management"  as  a  subject  deserving  earnest  attention 
and  demanding  a  definite  theory  and  technique,  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  growing  recognition  that  the  individual  child  is  of 
paramount  importance  in  education. 

In  the  Jewish  schools  the  change  from  mediaeval  to  modern 
attitudes  has  proceeded  with  abnormal  rapidity.  Several  cen- 
turies of  development  separate  the  American  Jewish  school 
center  from  the  Talmud  Torah  or  the  Cheder  of  Eastern  Europe. 
This  transformation  took  place  within  the  life  time  of  one 
generation,  nay  rather,  within  a  dozen  years,  and  so  rapidly  did 
it  proceed,  that  both  the  modern  school  center  and  the  mediaeval 
"house  of  child  torture"  exist  side  by  side  among  the  Jews  of 
New  York.  To  be  sure,  in  some  of  the  better  Jewish  schools, 
elaborate  means  have  been  developed  for  keeping  in  touch  with 
the  pupils  as  individuals ;  but  the  great  majority  of  Jewish  school 
principals  still  focus  their  attention  upon  the  subject  matter 
rather  than  upon  the  child. 

School  Popui,ation 

Who  are  the  pupils  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York  ?    What 

is  their  economic  and  social  status!    "What  are  their  ages!     In 
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what  proportions  are  the  sexes  represented?  What  are  the 
relations  of  the  pupils  to  the  Jewish  sehools  and  what  are  the 
attitudes  of  the  principals  and  the  teachers  towards  them?  How 
long  do  they  stay  in  the  Jewish  school,  and  how  do  they  progress 
through  the  grades?  These  are  questions  which  have  most 
important  significance  for  the  management  of  the  schools,  and 
need  to  be  answered.  Only  fragmentary  data  are  available, 
however,  bearing  upon  these  questions. 

(A)   Proportion  of  the  Sexes 

A  number  of  interesting  facts  are  revealed  by  a  consideration 
of  the  following  proportions  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  Jewish 
schools  of  New  Y^ork :' 

In  the  Sunday  schools  55%  of  the  pupils  are  girls 
In  the  Weekday  sehools  27%  of  the  pupils_are  girls 
In  the  Parochial  schools  0%  of  the  pupils  are  girls 
In  Private  Instruction  15-20%  of  the  pupils  are  girls* 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  of  65,000  Jewish  children  who 
receive  religious  instruction,  one-fourth  are  girls.'  While  this 
proportion  may  seem  low,  it  is  nevertheless  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  positive  effects  of  the  modern  American  environment  upon 
Jewish  education.  Tradition  confined  the  education  of  Jewish 
girls  to  the  home.  A  knowledge  of  the  customs  and  laws  apply- 
ing to  the  life  of  the  family,  familiarity  with  Jewish  folk  lore 
and  folk  song,  and  training  as  virtuous,  industrious  and  loyal 
wives  and  mothers — these  were  the  standards  of  female  education 
among  the  Jews  for  many  centuries.  Of  school  learning  there 
was  none  for  the  Jewish  girl.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  while  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe  illiteracy 
was  very  low  among  Jewish  men,  it  was  very  high  among  Jewish 
women.  The  rising  status  of  woman  in  general,  however,  was 
bound  to  have  its  effect  in  changing  this  age-long  tradition. 
Beginning  with  the  twentieth  century  efforts  were  made  in  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  to  provide  some  formal  education 

'  Cf.  Table  XVIII. 

'  Estimated. 

'  Obtained  by  multiplying  the  proportions  giren,  by  tlie  number  of  pupils 
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for  Jewish  girls.  In  this  country,  the  increasing  equalization 
of  opportunity  for  American  women,  the  American  public  school, 
economic  conditions  prevailing  in  the  American  city,  (throwing 
as  they  do  the  responsibility  upon  the  mother  for  supervising  the 
education  of  her  children),  the  spread  of  Jewish  nationalism 
with  the  changes  of  attitude  which  it  brought  with  it — have  all 
been  factors  in  aiding  the  Jews  of  New  York  to  overcome,  at 
least  partially,  the  traditional  neglect  of  the  schooling  of  Jewish 
girls.  The  time  is  probably  not  far  of5^  when  girls  will  be  receiv- 
ing Jewish  religious  instruction  in  equal  proportion  with  boys. 
The  present  proportion  of  25%  is  an  encouraging  indication  in 
that  direction. 

There  is  marked  differentiation,  however,  in  the  proportion 
of  girls  in  the  various  types  of  Jewish  schooling.  In  the  Sunday 
schools  more  than  half  of  the  pupils  are  girls;  in  the  "Weekday 
schools  they  are  about  one-fourth  of  the  register;  but  there  is 
not  one  girl  in  the  parochial  schools.  The  fact  that  55%  of  the 
pupils  in  the  Sunday  schools  are  girls  can  be  accounted  for  by 
two  causes:  (1)  the  instruction  given  in  the  Sunday  schools 
does  not  seem  to  attract  boys  so  much  as  girls ;  it  is  proverbially 
"goody-goody"  and  "namby-pamby";  and  (2)  some  Jewish 
parents  are  willing  to  send  their  girls  to  Sunday  schools  but 
insist  upon  more  intensive  training  for  their  boys.  At  the  oppo- 
site extreme  from  the  Sunday  Schools  are  the  Jewish  parochial 
schools,  which  have  adhered  unyieldingly  to  the  traditional  cus- 
tom with  regard  to  female  education.  Unlike  the  Catholic 
parochial  schools,  they  have  thus  far  made  no  allowance  what- 
ever for  the  schooling  of  girls.  The  weekday  schools,  pursuing 
a  middle  course,  are  constantly  providing  more  and  more  facil- 
ities for  girls'  education.* 

(B)   Economic  and  Social  Status 

The  general  opinion  is  that  the  wealthier  classes  of  Jews, 
especially  among  the  earlier  German-Jewish  and  Portuguese- 
Jewish  settlers   do  not  provide  Jewish  leligious  instruction  for 

'  It  Bii^  he  pointed  out  it  passu  g  that  itrange  as  it  mi>  appe'ir  some 
of  the  most  orthodox  weekday  schnols  permit  coeJucat  oi  Thorp  are 
seienl  sphools  m  New  York  m  whii-h  bo^s  ini  girls  are  taught  tocether 
In  mo't  ^aseFT  lioweicr  it  was  lirought  about  h)  the  finaTicial  tipcessit)  of 
having  laige  enough  elassei  rather  than  b*   any  pedagog  c  consideration 
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their  children  as  readily  as  do  the  middle  and  poorer  classes  of 
Jews  in  this  city.  This  opinion  is  probably  correct,  although 
there  is  no  evidence  to  prove  it.  On  a  previous  occasion,  it  was 
pointed  out'  that  the  earlier  Jewish  settlers  send  their  children 
to  the  Sunday  schools,  while  the  later  arrivals  from  Eastern 
Europe  support  the  weekday  schools  for  the  instruction  of  their 
children.  The  Sunday  schools  are  themselves  of  two  kinds.  In 
the  Congregational  Sunday  schools  are  found  the  children  of 
the  wealthier  Jews  who  are  members  of  the  Reform  temples ; 
and  in  the  "mission"  Sabbath  schools  are  taught  the  children 
of  the  poor. 

The  modem  Talmud  Torah  has  been  gradually  becoming  a 
democratic  institution,  attended  by  the  children  of  all  classes. 
The  economic  status  of  the  pupils  depends  of  course  upon  the 
neighborhood  in  which  the  particular  school  is  situated.  On 
the  averi^e,  it  appears  that  four-fifths  of  the  pupils  in  the  Jewish 
Weekday  Communal  Schools  (Talmud  Torahs)  are  able  to  pay 
for  themselves,  either  in  full  or  in  part,  and  about  one-fifth  are 
too  poor  to  pay  for  themselves.^'  A  study  of  a  thousand  of  these 
poor  "free"  cases*  was  made  to  determine  the  economic  status 
of  the  families  of  these  pupils.  The  typical  family  of  the  "free" 
child  is  composed  of  six  to  seven  persons,  of  whom  four  are 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  that  is,  non-contributing.  The 
yearly  income  of  the  family  is  $700  or  about  $2.25  a  week  for 
each  person.  The  family  pays  $14.50  a  month  for  rent,  living 
in  three  or  four  smalt  rooms.  About  20%  of  these  families  are 
recipients  of  charity.  These  children  come,  therefore,  from  the 
homes  of  the  really  poor.'  The  proportion  of  "poor"  in  the 
Jewish  schools  is  probably  much  higher  than  in  the  general 
Jewish  population,  and  points  to  the  fact  that  either  because  the 
stigma  of  charity  still  clings  to  the  Talmud  Torah,  or  because 
of  considerations  of  convenience  and  "privacy,"  the  middle 
classes  and  the  wealthier  Jews  do  not  send  their  children  to  the 
weekday  schools  in  the  same  proportions  as  do  the  poor.    If  they 

•Cf.  above  p.  140,  and  p.  183. 

"a  Cf.  Table  X\T:  hut  also  note  40  on  p.  232. 

'Selected  at  ranilom  from  the  Pupils'  Record  Cards,  liled  willi  the  Buzeau 
of  Jewish  Education, 

'  la  the  1,000  families  studied  there  wore  9!)  persons  incapacitated  tlirough 
illness,  and  212  widows,  that  is,  ouc  family  in  every  five  was  fatlierless. 
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wish  to  give  their  children  weekday  religious  training,  they  pre- 
fer the  Cheder  or  employ  private  teachers. 

This  preference  must  be  an  important  consideration  in  any 
community  program  for  Jewish  education.  For  a  long  time  to 
come  many  children  from  well-to-do  homes  will  continue  to  be 
instructed  by  private  teachers.  Instead  of  decrying  this  situa- 
tion as  wasteful  and  undemocratic,  the  community  should 
develop  a  system  of  supervised  private  teaching.  A  central 
educational  agency,  such  as  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid, 
should  maintain  a  corps  of  well  trained  private  teachers,  and 
should  a^ign  them  to  particular  pupils.  Jewish  parents  would 
in  the  course  of  time  come  to  look  to  this  agency  for  teachers,  and 
would  pay  the  tuition  fees  to  it,  instead  of  to  the  teachers 
directly.  Supervisors  should  be  appointed  to  help  in  planning 
and  standardizing  the  work,  and  regular  reports  should  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  teachers  for  that  purpose.  In  this  manner  much 
of  the  present  waste  and  chaos  existing  in  Jewish  private 
tutoring  could  be  eliminated. 

School  Eecoeds 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  more  information  concern- 
ing the  economic  and  social  status  of  the  pupils  than  is  now 
available.  The  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  that  most  Jewish  schools 
in  New  York  do  not  keep  adequate  records.  This  was  found 
to  be  the  case  in  school  finances,  and  it  applies  equally  to  all 
the  other  questions  pertaining  to  school  management.  Indeed 
the  average  Jewish  school  is  still  in  the  position  of  the  small 
shopkeeper  or  tradesman,  who  does  not  need  any  "bookkeeping," 
because  he  keeps  all  his  accounts  in  his  head,  or  on  a  convenient 
scrap  of  paper.  Por,  in  reality,  school  records  are  educational 
bookkeeping  with  the  school  and  the  child  as  debtor  and  creditor. 
This  conception  is  very  different  from  the  notion  entertained  by 
most  teachers  and  school  principals  that  school  records  are 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  "statistics,"  to  be  in  no  way  connected 
with  the  practical  work  of  the  classroom.  It  is  no  more  possible 
for  the  school  to  meet  its  educational  obligations  properly  with- 
out well-kept  school  records,  than  for  the  business  establishment 
to  conduct  its  affairs  without  an  adequate  set  of  books. 
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Important  as  records  are  in  public  education,  they  are  even 
more  necessary  in  Jewish  schools.  Jewish  education  is  a  vol- 
untary system,  and  the  interest  and  welfai-c  of  each  child  should 
be  of  even  greater  weight  in  it  than  in  a  system  of  compulsory 
attendance.  "The  price"  of  Jewish  education  is  "eternal 
vigilance"  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and  principals.  Then, 
too,  the  fact  that  in  the  Jewish  school  the  teacher  must  instruct 
more  than  one  class,  makes  the  attitude  of  the  small  shopkeeper 
particularly  dangerous.  There  are  too  many  "customers"  to 
trust  to  memory.  A  simple  yet  adequate  system  of  school 
records,  covering  all  the  significant  questions,  is  therefore  abso- 
lutely essential. 

(A)  Individual  Records 

Based  upon  the  experience  of  the  schools  affiliated  with  the 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  a  uniform  set  of  records  is  here 
proposed.*  It  outlines  only  the  more  permanent  records  and 
does  not  attempt  to  include  the  many  intermediary  and  tempo- 
rary records  which  every  school  principal  must  develop  for 
himself  in  accordance  with  his  peculiar  needs. 

The  starting  point  in  all  school  records  is  naturally  the 
"Teachers'  Record  Book"  (or  Roll  Book).^  With  it  as  a  basis, 
two  sets  of  records  should  be  kept:  (1)  individual  records  for 
keeping  in  touch  with  the  individual  pupils,  and  (2)  general 
school  or  class  records  to  obtain  a  "bird's-eye  view"  of  the  status 
of  each  class  or  of  the  school  as  a  whole. 

For  records  of  individual  pupils,  the  teacher  should  report 
at  the  end  of  each  month  on  the  "Teachers'  Monthly  Class 
Report,"  the  summary  of  information  contained  in  his  Record 
Book  concerning  attendance,  progress,  etc.  This  Report  gives 
at  a  glance  each  pupil's  standing  for  an  entire  term.  From  it 
the  information  should  be  copied  at  the  end  of  each  term,  upon 
the  "Cumulative  Pupil's  Record  Card."  On  this  card,  too, 
should  be  recorded  the  subjects  of  study  in  which  the  child  either 
excels  or  is  deficient,  and  also  any  extra-classroom  activities  in 
which  it  may  have  engaged.  This  is  the  child's  permanent 
record,  which,  if  properly  kept,  can  give  adequate  information 

'Cf.  Appendix  F;  forms  1—6. 
^s  For  forms  see  Appendix  P. 
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concerning  its  entire  life  in  the  Jewish  school.  In  the  case  of 
removal,  this  card  should,  if  possible,  be  transferred  with  the 
child  to  the  new  school,  so  that  the  new  principal  need  not  start 
over  again  without  knowledge  of  the  child.' 

(B)   General  Records — Attendance  and  Elimination 

Besides  the  individual  records,  it  is  uecessary  that  the  prin- 
cipal he  kept  informed  regularly  concerning  the  status  of  his 
school  as  a  whole.  The  two  mast  significant  iiidieation,s  of  the 
wellbeing  of  the  school  are  :  (1)  the  regularity  of  attendance, 
and  (2)  the  proportion  of  children  who  are  "eliminated"  or 
leave  school.  In  order  that  the  principal  may  watch  closely 
these  two  "indicators,"  the  teacher  should  fill  out  at  the  end  of 
each  week  the  "Teachers'  Weekly  Attendance  Report"  for  each 
of  his  classes.  From  this  Report  the  principal  can  summarize 
the  daily  attendance  on  the  "Principal's  Daily  Attendance 
Summary"  and  also  make  out  his  "Principal's  Monthly 
Report,"  showing  the  regularity  of  attendance  and  the  pro- 
portion, of  elimination  for  each  class. 

These  are  all  of  the  essential  records  needed  in  the  educational 
management  of  Jewish  schools.  Particular  efforts  should  be 
made  by  such  organizations  as  the  Board  of  Jewish.  School  Aid, 
the  Hebrew  Principals'  Association,  and  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Education,  to  make  these  records  uniform  for  all  the  Jewish 
schools  of  New  York.  Some  of  the  better  schools  are  now  using 
all  or  most  of  these  records,  and  whatever  information  is  avail- 
able concerning  the  problems  of  attendance,  elimination,  etc.,  can 
be  obtained  only  from  these  schools. 

The  problem  of  elimination  or  "leaving"  is  so  serious  in  the 
Jewish  schools  that  the  whole  of  the  next  chapter  will  be  devoted 
to  it.  As  regards  regularity  of  attendance,  it  is  found  that  in 
the  communal  weekday  schools  the  proportion  of  those  present 
daily  is  82%  of  the  register.'^  Excluding  the  summer  mouths, 
in  which  the  attendance  is  very  irregular,  the  proportion  of 
attendance  is  as  high  as  86%.  Considering  that  the  Jews  have 
no  compulsory  attendance  system  which  can  follow  up  truants, 
this  figure  compares  favorably  with  that  of  the  public  schools  of 

'  The  "Cumulative  Record  Card"  dnes  not  take  the  place  of  the  "Pupil's 
Report  Card,"  which  most  schools  give  to  the  pupils  as  a  report  to  tho 
parents. 

"  Cf.  Table  XIX. 
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New  York,  in  which  91%  of  the  register  are  reported  present 
daily. ^^ 

The  reasons  for  this  comparatively  regular  attendance  in  the 
Jewish  schools  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  those 
parents  who  pay  for  their  children's  tuition,  insist  upon  their 
regular  attendance  in  the  school,  whereas  those  who  are  taught 
gratis  attend  regularly  lest  they  be  deprived  of  this  privilege. 
Moreover,  just  because  attendance  in  the  Jewish  school  is  non- 
compulsory,  those  children  who  are  likely  to  be  truants,  and 
would  thereby  lower  the  regularity  of  attendance,  leave  school 
altogether,  and  swell  the  ranks  of  the  rapidly  eliminated. 

Some  of  the  Jewish  schools  attempt  to  follow  up  truancy. 
The  schools  affiliated  with  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  for 
example,  require  the  teachers  to  report  regularly  whenever  a 
pupil  is  absent  twice  in  succession.  The  home  of  the  pupil  is 
visited  the  following  day  by  a  special  investigator  to  notify  the 
pai'ents,  and  to  determine  the  causes  of  absence.  In  this  way 
many  an  incipient  case  of  "lack  of  interest"  or  of  "misunder- 
standing" is  treated  when  it  is  still  possible  to  deal  with  it 
adequately.  There  are  few  faults  of  management  which  so  dis- 
organize a  school  as  failure  to  keep  constant  watch  over  the 
regularity  of  attendance. 

School  Discipline 

The  problem  of  attendance  is  but  one  of  the  many  problems  of 
school  discipline.  In  its  narrower  sense,  school  discipline  means 
the  obeying  of  certain  school  regulations  necessary  for  carrying 
on  the  work  of  the  school.  In  its  broader  sense,  however,  it  means 
the  treatment  of  the  pupils,  the  attitudes  that  are  engendered 
in  them,  and  the  traits  of  character  that  are  developed.  What- 
ever may  be  our  attitude  toward  the  efficacy  of  formal  ethical 
instruction,  no  amount  of  ethical  teaching  is  so  potent  in  develop- 
ing child  character  as  the  proper  treatment  of  pupils  in  the 
everyday  school  activities.  More  than  the  subjects  taught,  do 
the  relations  of  teachers  and  principals  to  their  pupils  bear  fruit 
in  affiliating  the  children  with  the  Jewish  people,  and  in  implant- 

"Cf.  Annual  Bepoit  of  Supprintcndpnt  of  Schools,  N.  Y.,  1015,  p,  22. 
In  the  N.  y.  Evening  Elementary  Schools,  the  per  cent,  of  average  attend- 
ancp  is  71  per  cent. 
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ing  in  them  love  and  loyalty  to  its  aspirations  and  to  its  ideals 
of  life. 

In  the  Jewish  schools  the  problem  of  discipline  is  in  one  way 
made  easier  than  in  public  education,  by  the  fact  that  the 
"incorrigibles"  either  leave,  or  may  be  dismissed.  But  it  is 
rendered  far  more  difficult  than  in  the  public  schools  by  many 
circumstances.  It  is  a  voluntary  system,  unable  to  exercise 
compulsion,  having  neither  the  prestige  nor  the  power  of  the 
public  school.  The  teachers  in  many  of  the  Jewish  schools  are 
"strangers"  in  the  eyes  of  the  American  children.  They  are 
different  in  manner  and  in  attitude,  and  have  not  even  received 
the  little  training  in  classroom  management  which  public  school 
teachers  usually  are  given.  The  principals  are  often  no  better 
fitted  to  impress  the  pupils.  In  too  many  schools  the  children 
are  still  treated  as  the  "enemy"  who  must  be  controlled.  The 
problem  is  further  aggravated  by  the  late  afternoon  hours  which 
are  left  for  Jewish  instruction,  when  the  children  come  tired 
and  restless  from  the  public  schools,  bringing  with  them  the 
remnants  of  their  energy  and  interest.  The  fact  that  each  day 
there  are  several  shifts  of  pupils  adds  to  the  tenseness  and  to  the 
possibility  of  noise  and  confusion. 

Discipline  in  the  Jewish  schools  must  therefore  be  based  on 
love  and  interest,  or  else  it  becomes  a  veritable  bug-bear.  In  the 
well-regulated  schools  there  is  an  attachment  between  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  a  devotion  to  the  school,  which  often  surpass  the 
conditions  found  in  the  ordinary  public  school.  The  treatment 
of  the  pupils  is  free  and  easy.  There  is  but  little  of  the  "lock- 
step"  order,  and  the  children  are  encouraged  to  come  into  inti- 
mate contact  with  their  teachers  and  principal.  But  where  the 
basis  is  not  that  of  love  and  interest,  "discipline"  is  the  all 
dominating  problem,  and  the  teacher's  merit  is  judged  very 
largely  in  terms  of  his  "disciplinary"  ability. 

The  most  helpful  attitude  in  school  discipline  is  very  much 
like  that  of  the  physician  in  treating  the  health  of  his  patients. 
Discipline  in  the  school,  like  health  in  the  body,  is  at  its  best 
when  it  offers  no  conscious  problems.  Whenever  anything  goes' 
wrong  with  the  discipline  of  the  school,  it  should  be  treated  as 
"disease,"  needing  careful  diagnosis  and  specific  treatment. 
Poor  discipline  may  arise  because  of  disorders  in  any  one  of  the 
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factors  involved  in  the  educational  process.  The  teacher  may 
be  weak,  unpleasant,  impatient,  tactless,  irascible,  unsympathetic, 
or  uninterested  in  his  work.  His  dress  may  be  slovenly,  or  his 
manners  provoking.  lie  may  not  know  his  subject  well,  or  may 
not  take  the  trouble  or  time  to  prepare  his  work  properly  before 
coming  to  his  class.  The  pupil  may  have  defective  eyesight  or 
hearing,  or  decayed  teeth ;  he  may  be  suifering  from  a  diseased 
throat  or  nose,  or  from  nascent  nervous  disorders,  or  from  gen- 
eral anaemia  and  malnutrition.  The  course  of  study  may  not 
be  properly  graded  or  well  organized.  It  may  be  ill  adapted 
to  the  age  of  the  child;  it  may  be  monotonous,  or  unrelated  to 
the  child's  interests.  The  methods  of  teaching  may  be  at  fault. 
They  may  not  provide  for  sufficient  self-aetivity  on  the  part  of 
the  child;  they  may  not  have  proper  motivation,  or  they  may 
lack  eonereteness.  The  principal  of  the  school  may  be  careless 
or  inefiicieiit,  and  the  child  may  be  accustomed  to  a  low  standard 
of  behavior  in  the  school  outside  of  the  classroom.  The  principal 
may  be  weak,  and  unable  to  deal  properly  with  the  child  when 
appealed  to  by  the  teacher.  The  school  room  may  be  poorly 
lighted,  heated  or  ventilated.  The  seats  may  be  uncomfortable, 
the  general  appearance  of  the  room  untidy  and  inviting  dis- 
respect. The  books  and  other  school  material  may  be  cheap  and 
unattractive.  The  child  may  hear  the  Jewish  teacher  and  Jewish 
school  disrespectfully  spoken  of  by  his  parents  and  friends.  He 
may  have  been  made  to  feel  that  his  Jewish  school  work  is  but 
of  temporary  and  minor  importance. 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  elements  involved  in  poor  discipline. 
Who  shall  say  that  all  of  these  causes  can  be  treated  alike?  In 
every  case  of  disciplinary  trouble,  any  combination  of  these 
elements  may  be  involved.  Thus,  a  child  may  have  defective 
eyesight,  the  teacher  may  be  tactless  and  impatient,  the  principal 
weak,  the  home  unsympathetic,  the  work  too  difficult,  the  methods 
uninteresting,  and  the  school  seats  uncomfortable.  Each  case  of 
"discipline"  is  a  distinct  variety  of  educational  ailment.  School 
discipline  must  therefore  be  approached  from  the  professional 
'viewpoint,  and  teachers  and  principals  must  realize  that  each 
case  may  be  a  combination  of  a  great  many  educational  disorders, 
some  of  them  lying  in  the  teachers  or  principals  themselves, 
others  outside  of  them.     Tbey  must  become  educational  diag- 
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nostieians.  They  must  in  the  first  place  acquire  the  professioiia! 
attitude  of  carefully  diagnosing  each  case  as  to  the  particular 
educational  ailments  involved.  Then,  with  constant,  determined 
application,  they  may  learn  what  particular  remedies  are  best 
for  particular  combinations  of  misbehavior. 

There  is  no  royal  road  to  good  school  discipline.  Books  on 
discipline  will  be  helpful  when  read  as  general  discussions  rather 
than  as  special  guides.^'  But  the  responsibility  rests  particularly 
upon  each  principal  to  create  that  atmosphere  in  his  school,  and 
to  engender  those  attitudes  which  will  attract  the  children  and 
hold  them  to  the  Jewish  school,  and  iu  consequence  to  Jewish 
life,  on  the  basis  of  understanding  and  of  love. 


"Cf.  Morehouse,  F.  M.:  "Discipline  of  the  School." 
Perry,  C.  A.;  "Management  of  a  City  School,' 
as  a  School  Problem." 
Bagley,  W.:  .  "Classroom  Management." 
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SCHOOL   MANAGEMENT 

(  Elimination    and    Retardation  ) 

The  elementary  schools  of  any  nation,  church  or  community, 
express  the  minimum  cultural  standards,  the  lowest  educational 
requirements  of  that  group.  No  community  is  able  to  maintain 
its  cultural  level  and  transmit  its  spiritual  heritage  to  future 
generations,  unless  it  is  successful  in  giving  at  least  a  large  pro- 
portion of  its  children  that  which  it  considers  to  be  an  elementary 
course  of  instruction.  From  this  viewpoint  it  is  of  the  utmost 
significance  to  know  how  effective  are  the  Jewish  schools  of 
New  York  in  giving  their  pupils  the  training  represented  by  the 
elementary  course  of  study.  What  proportion  of  the  children 
who  receive  Jewish  instruction  com.plete  the  Jewish  elementary 
curriculum  1  Unless  the  children  stay  long  enough  in  the  Jewish 
schools,  and  progress  normally  through  the  grades,  they  cannot 
ordinarily  attain  even  this  minimum.  Here,  then,  are  two  ready 
measures  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Jewish  educational  system 
in  New  York:  the  "holding"  power  of  the  schools,  and  the 
progress  of  the  children  through  the  grades. 

The  terms  in  education  which  technically  apply  to  these  two 
problems  are  Eli'mination  and  Retardatimi.  ' '  Eliminated ' ' 
pupils  are  those  who  leave  sehool  before  completing  the  pre- 
scribed course  of  study.  "Retarded"  children  are  those  who  are 
too  old  for  their  grade.  The  data  available  on  elimination  and 
retardation  are  insufficient,'  but  they  shed  some  light  upon  two 
of  the  aeutest  problems  in  the  management  of  the  Jewish  schools, 

EUMINATION 

In  the  public  schools  of  this  country  it  has  been  estimated  ^ 
that  only  40%  of  the  pupils  complete  the  eight  grades  of  the 
elementary  schools,  and  that  out  of  every  100  children  who  begin 
sehool,  30  leave  before  reaching  their  fourteenth  birthday.     If 


'  What  is  needed  in  this  connection  ia  a  careful  study  of  several  tho.isand 
individual  pupils,  aelect«d  at  viiiidom  and  watched  oyer  &  period  of  several 
years,  to  learn  why  and  at  what  point,  Jowiah  children  hccome  retarded  or 
leave  the  Jewish  school.  This  it  is  not  possible  to  do  unless  adequate 
Pupils'  Cumulative  Records  are  kept  (cf.  previous  chapter). 

"  E,  L.  Thorndike,  in  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  1907,  Bulletin  No. 
i,  whole  No.  ;i79. 
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in  the  public  schools,  which  exercise  the  right  of  compulsory 
attendance  and  provide  adequate  school  facilities,  the  problem 
of  the  pupil  who  leaves  before  graduation  is  so  aggravated,  how 
much  more  must  it  be  true  of  a  system  of  education  which  is 
11011 -compulsory  and  inadequately  organized  I  We  should  there- 
fore expect  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  pupils  leave  the 
Jewish  schools  before  completing  the  elementary  course  of  study. 
This  is  actually  the  case.'     For  every 

100  pupils  in  the  first  grade  (year) 
64  are  in  the  second  grade  (year) 
44  are  in  the  third  grade  (year) 
30  are  in  the  fourth  grade  (year) 
16  are  in  the  fifth  grade  (year) 
9  are  in  the  sixth  grade  (year) 
3  are  in  the  seventh  grade  (year) 
In  other  words,  for  every  hundred  children  who  begin  their 
studies  in  the  Jewish  schools,  the  indications  are  that  only  30% 
succeed  in  reaching  the  fourth  grade  and  only  3%  the  last  or 
seventh  grade.*    Most  of  the  children  enter  school  when  they 
are  seven  to  ten  years  old,  and  the  largest  "drops"  occur  when 
the  children  are  12  and  13  years  old.' 

These  figures  are  suggestive.  They  indicate  to  what  extent 
the  Jews  of  New  York  have  been  able  to  provide  for  the  religious 
instruction  of  their  children.  It  was  shown  previously  that  out 
of  the  275,000  Jewish  children  of  school  age  in  New  York  City, 


'Cf    Table   XX— A 

'  Caie  should  be  taken  rfgiinst  isoummg  tlua  bt<itenn  nt  ts  a  (lufinitL 
conclusion  While  the  difference  in  the  numbera  of  pupils  in  the  \aiioua 
grades  is  due  chiefly  to  eltmtnatton  and  Telardatton  another  factor  should 
also  be  considered,  technieallj  known  as  the  factoi  of  popuJation  (Cf 
Ajres  "Laggards  m  Our  Schools")  The  number  of  cliildren  who  entpr 
the  Jewish  schools  is  not  the  same  each  year,  and  conaeqaently  it  would  lie 
moie  accurate  to  eompaie  the  register  of  the  seventh  grade  with  the 
register  of  the  tlrst  grade  seitn  years  ago,  than  with  the  register  of  the 
pretent  first  grade  But  in  the  Jewish  schools  it  i8  not  possible  to  determine 
or  even  to  estimate  this  difference  because  the  baaia  used  in  estimating 
the  "entering  group"  in  public  education  does  not  apply  to  Jewish  eduea 
tion,  since  only  a  small  proportion  of  all  Jewish  children  are  reached  b\ 
the  Jewish  schools  Accurateh  speaking,  the  figuics  quoted  above  indicate 
onl>  grade  population 

•  Cf  Table  XX— B  These  statements  arc  bastd  upon  mfnrmit  on 
obtained  fiom  fiie  of  the  largest  weekday  schools  In  the  amalltr  T(n  sh 
schools  the  elimination  must  be  eonsiderabU  larger 
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65,000,  or  about  24%,  receive  Jewish  instruction  at  any  one  time. 
But  evidently  a  much  larger  proportion  of  the  275,000  children 
receive  instruction  during  some  period  of  their  lives.  Since  the 
average  pupil  stays  in  the  Jewish  school  system  about  three 
years,*  it  is  estimated  that  about  125,000  of  the  Jewish  children 
now  of  school  age  (1918)  have  received  or  will,  at  some  time  or 
other!  receive  Jewish  instruction.'  In  other  words,  almost  one- 
half  (45%)  of  all  the  Jewish  children  of  school  age  receive 
Jewish  instruction  at  some  period.  More  than  two-thirds 
of  the  Jewish  boys  (68%)  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  Jewish  girls 
(21%)  are  at  some  time  or  other  given  Jewish  instruction.^  This 
instruction  lasts  about  three  years,  and  the  training  given  is 
equivalent  to  the  work  of  first  two  grades  in  the  Jewish  school. 
Two  to  three  years  of  schooling,  given  after  public  school 
hours,  a  few  hours  each  week,  is  certainly  not  a  sufficient  educa- 
tional basis  for  preserving  the  cultural  heritage  of  a  people. 
And  yet,  if  at  least  this  minimum  of  education  were  properly 
organized,  and  if  the  facilities  in  Jewish  education  were  made 
more  attractive  and  more  adequate,  the  present  desire  for 
instruction  evinced  by  Jewish  parents,  particularly  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  boys,  could  form  the  beginning  of  a  comprehensive 
and  potent  Jewish  educational  system  in  this  city.  The  diffi- 
culty, however,  is  that  the  Jewish  community  as  a  whole  is  doing 
very  little  to  stimulate  the  individual  Jewish  parents  in  their 
desire  for  Jewish  instruction.  Further  consideration  of  the 
problem  of  elimination  shows  that  disorganization  and  lack  of 
educational  facilities  are  in  large  measure  responsible  for  the 
brevity  of  the  stay  of  pupils  in  the  Jewish  schools. 


'Only  44%  complete  the  second  grade  or  the  second  year 'a  work.  But 
as  there  ia  doubtless  a  good  deal  of  "repeating"  in  the  first  grade  of  the 
Jewish  schools,  due  to  removals  and  other  causes,  the  average  pupil  proba- 
bly stays  in  the  Jewish  school  about  three  years. 

'  This  estimate  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  normal  school  life 
of  the  child  ia  from  6  to  7  years.  Since  the  average  Jewish  pupil  spends 
only  three  of  these  years  in  the  Jewish  school,  the  present  facilities  in 
Jewish  education  actually  reach  during  the  six  school  years  twice  the  num- 
ber of  children  whom  they  accommodate  at  any  one  time.  In  other  words, 
out  of  the  275,000  childi^n,  twice  65,000,  or  130,000,  have  reeeired  or  will 
receive  Jewish  instruction  at  some  time  or  other. 

'Of  the  125,000  children  taught,  one-fourth,  or  about  30,000,  are  girls, 
(Cf.  previous  chapter,  p.  240)  and  about  95,000  are  hoys.  Assuming 
that  of  the  275,000  children  of  school  age  one-half  or  about  138,000  are 
boys,  and  ono-half  are  girls,  the  proportion  of  girls  who  receive  some  form 
of  Jewish  inatruction  would  he  21%,  and  the  proportion  of  boys  68%. 
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Shifting  School  Population 

Much  of  the  apparent  elimination,  or  "leaving"  in  the  Jewish 
schools  of  New  York  City,  is  due  to  ehange  of  residence.  Many 
pupQs  leave  school  not  because  they  desire  to  discontinue  their 
studies,  but  because  they  moye  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  that 
school.  Owing  to  the  present  decentralized  and  uncoordinated 
condition  of  Jewish  education  in  this  city,  no  transfer  system 
exists  among  the  Jewish  schools,  so  that  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
whether  the  pupil  who  leaves  one  school  attends  another,  near 
his  new  residence,  or  not.  In  many  instances  the  child  is  com- 
pelled to  discontinue  his  studies  because  there  is  no  suitable 
Jewish  school  nearby. 

To  learn  the  extent  of  this  shifting  of  the  school  population, 
a  study  was  made  of  the  attendance  reports  of  ten  Jewish  week- 
day schools  over  a  period  of  two  years  (July  1916-1918),'  It 
appears  that  during  these  two  years  the  larger  Jewish  schools 
lost  about  6.3%  of  their  register  every  month,  that  is  to  say, 
that  65%-70%  of  the  registers  in  these  Jewish  schools  change 
every  year.'"  In  other  words,  if  the  schools  start  with  100  pupiis, 
they  must  admit  70  pupils  more  during  the  year,  in  order  that 
there  may  be  100  pupils  left  at  the  end  of  the  year."  Some  of 
the  70  pupils  who  leave,  enter  other  schools,  but  many  discon- 
tinue their  studies  entirely. 

This  process  of  "admission  and  leaving"  is  a  constant  one. 
New  pupils  are  enrolled  and  old  pupils  leave  practically  every 
day  of  the  school  year.     The  admission  of  pupils  is  somewhat 


•Cf.  Table  XXI.  The  montlvly  attendance  reports  were  oTitaincd  from 
5  boys'  schools,  4  girls'  schools  and  1  mixed  school,  situated  in  rarious  pa,it3 
of  the  eitv.  These  monthly  reports  are  sent  regulftrly  to  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education,  and  because  they  arc  needed  for  piJrposeB  of  collcctinfj 
tuition  fees,  are  as  reliable  as  any  that  can  \m  obtained.  To  the  initiat 
register  of  each  month  were  added  those  who  were  admitted  daring  that 
month,  and  the  monthly  proportion  of  children  who  left  was  calculated  upon 
this  total  register. 

"Allowance  is  made  for  the  fact  that  the  first  year  (1916-1917)  included 


"  Under  ideal  conditions  pupiis  mould  leave  only  throush  graduation, 
and  a  school  having  seven  grades  would  lose  approximately  one-seventh, 
14%,  of  its  register  each  year. 
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more  periodic  than  the  elimination,  two  moTiths  being  particu- 
larly set  aside  for  the  purpose  of  admitting  new  pupils;  the 
months  of  May  and  November.  But  as  regards  elimination,  the 
"exodus"  is  unceasing.  It  is  particularly  aggravated  during 
the  summer  months,  when  the  pupils  leave  school  "temporarily," 
for  their  summer  vacation ;  and,  once  gone,  many  of  them  never 
return. 

The  extent  to  which  the  school  population  shifts  yearly  varies 
among  the  different  schools  from  as  low  as  40%  to  over  100% 
of  the  register  during  the  year.'^  The  prestige  of  each  school 
and  the  number  of  years  it  has  operated  in  its  particular  neigh- 
borhood, seem  to  affect  the  rate  of  elimination.  The  sex  of  the 
pupils  also  has  a  marked  effect  upon  the  rate  of  leaving,  the  pro- 
portion being  considerably  higher  among  girls  than  it  is  among 
boys.^'  But  there  are  doubtless  many  other  factors  of  school 
management  which  determine  the  proportion  of  elimination. 
Some  of  these  will  be  discussed  presently. 

Length  of  Stay  op  Pupils 

Before  analyzing  the  causes  of  elimination,  however,  one  more 
fact  must  be  considered  in  order  that  the  seriousness  of  the 
situation  be  appreciated.  If  the  pupils  who  leave  the  Jewish 
schools  were  to  do  so  only  after  staying  in  the  school  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  then  the  large  proportion  of  yearly  elimination 
would  not  necessarily  mean  the  lack  of  educative  influence  upon  . 
those  children.  In  other  words,  if  the  70  pupils  out  of  every 
hundred  who  disappear  yearly,  were  to  leave  after  several  years 
of  attendance,  the  school  would  still  be  in  a  position  to  give  them 
a  certain  amount  of  definite  training.  The  significant  question 
is,  therefore,  how  long  do  the  pupils  stay  in  each  school  before 
they  leave? 

'  Cf    Table   X\n      Tin   ti^rpx  m  tl  it  title  are  for  1  period  of  onp 

"  Th  8  It  prohibit  due  to  the  fact  pnmtei  out  m  the  previous  chapter 
namclv  that  Jewi  h  parei  ts  atill  do  not  pii  so  much  attention  to  the 
education  of  their  girla  as  they  do  to  that  of  their  boys  But  it  is  iii  part 
alao  due  to  the  fact  that  the  particular  girl>:  schools  studied  had  been 
undergoing  more  reorganization  during  the  paat  tno  jeari  than  did  the 
bo\s  ^'hools  The  greater  eliniin{ition  in  the  case  of  girls  la  juat  the 
opposite  of  the  couditioni  prevailing  m  the  piblie  school*  where  the 
proportion  of  elimination  is  larger  among  the  ho^s  than  amonj,  thn  f,irli 
Cf    Ajrcs         Laggards  m  Our  Schools    '  pp    ISO  158 
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From  a  study  (fE  the  pupils  who  left  ten  Jewish  weekday 
schools  during  the  year  1916-1917,^*  it  appears  that  the  average 
length  of  stay  of  pupUs  in  any  one  Jewish  school,  is  8  months. 
Three-fifths  of  the  pupils,  qr  61.5%,  stay  less  than  one  year; 
and  90.3%  stay  less  than  three  years.  In  other  words,  out  of 
the  70%  of  the  children  who  leave  the  Jewish  schools  each  year: 

42  stayed  in  that  school  less  than  one  year, 
14  stayed  from  one  to  two  years, 

7  stayed  from  two  to  three  years, 

4  stayed  from  three  to  four  years, 

2  stayed  from  four  to  five  years,  and 

1  stayed  more  than  five  years. 

This  does  not  mean  that  these  children  do  not  get  instruction 
elsewhere,  after  they  leave  the  particular  school  which  they  are 
attending.  But  it  does  indicate  that  the  shifting  of  population 
in  the  Jewish  schools  is  enormous.  Coupled  with  the  low  propor- 
tion of  pupils  in  the  higher  grades,'^  these  facts  show  what  havoc 
the  large  proportion  of  elimination  plays  in  the  instruction  and 
management  of  the  Jewish  schools. 

Causes  op  Elimination 

"What  are  the  causes  of  this  distressing  "exodus"  which  goes 
on  in  Jewish  schools  continuously !  The  fundamental  causes  are 
(1)  the  lack  of  power  to  compel  attendance,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
public  schools,  (2)  the  decentralization  and  chaos  prevailing  in 
Jewish  education,  and  (3)  insufficiency  in  school  facilities  for 
those  who  desire  Jewish  training  for  their  children.  "What  are 
the  more  specific  causes  which  prompt  children  to  leave  the 
schools?  The  task  of  determining  these  causes  is  a  very  eh^Ive 
one,  and  the  difficulties  in  making  an  accurate  study  of  this  sort 
are  manifold.     Chief  among  these  difficulties  is  the  evident  fact 


"Cf.  Table  XXIII.  The  facta  were  obtained  from  the  duplicate  copies 
of  the  Pupils'  Record  Cards  which  are  kept  in  the  office  of  the  Bureau  of 
Jewish  Education.  They  represent  the  conditions  in  5  boys'  schools,  4 
girls'  schools  and  1  mixed  school,  including  2866  cases.  The  length  of  tiraa 
was  calcidafed  from  the  date  of  the  child's  admission  to  the  school  to 
the  date  of  its  final  leaving.  Of  the  2866  cases  studied,  there  were  264,  or 
9.2%,  who  left  school  and  were  readmitted,  and  then  left  again.  In  these 
casRs,  the  date  of  final  leaving  was  taken. 
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that  the  reported  causes  are  not  always  real  causes.  Yet  some 
definite  information  concerning  causes  for  elimination  is  needed, 
and  in  spite  of  the  elusiveness  of  the  undertaking,  an  analysis 
was  made  of  1,140  cases  of  children  ^^  who  were  eliminated  in 
four  Jewish  weekday  schools  (two  schools  in  Harlem  and  two 
on  the  East  Side).  Only  the  apparent  causes  of  elimination  are 
given,  that  is,  the  causes  as  reported  by  parents  and  investigators. 
The  chief  apparent  causes  of  elimination  in  the  Jewish  school 
arei  (1)  iivabiUty  or  unwillingness  to  pay  tuition  fees,  reported 
in  the  case  of  22.9%  of  the  children  who  leave;  (2)  removal 
without  transfer,  accounting  for  21.4%;  and  (3)  lack  of  follow- 
up  methods^''  representing  16.2%  of  the  eases  and  (4)  the  vari- 
ous statements  of  "dissatisfaction":  with  methods,  subjects, 
progress,  class,  grade  or  teacher,  account  for  16.1%  of  the 
elimination.  These  four  reasons:  inability  to  pay  tuition  fees, 
removal  without  transfer,  lack  of  "following  Up,"  and  dissatis- 
faction with  the  school,  account  for  over  76%  of  the  children  who 
leave  the  Jewish  schools.  It  is  probable  that  if  the  real  reasons 
were  known,  these  four  causes  would  account  for  even  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  elimination  in  the  Jewish  schools.^''  Any  at- 
tempt, therefore,  to  reduce  the  amount  of  elimination  in  the 
Jewish  schools  must  deal  directly  with  these  four  causes. 

Retakdation 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  elimination  is  so  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  retardation  that  they  cannot  be  con- 
sidered apart  from  each  other.  The  constant  shifting  of  school 
population  has  a  very  discouraging  eifect  upon  the  progress  of 
the  pupils.  Slow  progress  or  "retardation"  in  the  public  schools 
is  usually  caused  by  one  of  two  factors.    A  child  may  be  retarded 

"Cf.  Table  XXI.  These  cases  were  selected  at  random  from  the  records 
of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.  When  a  pupil  is  reported  as  "loft" 
hy  one  of  the  schools  affiliated  with  the  Bureau,  either  the  collector  who 
collects  the  tuition  fees,  ov  a  special  investigator,  is  sent  to  determine  as 
accurately  as  possible  the  reason  for  the  child's  leaving  the  school.  This 
renson  is  then  reported  by  the  investigator  on  the  "collection  slip"  of 
the  chUd,  and  put  oil  tile. 

"As  indicated  by  those  who  "left  temporarily  and  did  not  return." 
""Indifference"  of  parents,  or  of  children;   "Receiving  other  instruc- 
tion";  and  similar  reported  reasons,  could  in  all  probability  be  traced  bacic 
to  one  of  the  above  four  causes. 
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either  because  it  entered  school  late,  or  else  because  it  failed  to 
be  promoted  from  one  grade  to  another.  Since  the  public  schools 
of  New  York  have  a  uniform  curriculum  and  an  adequate  trans- 
fer system,  the  shifting  of  school  population  is  but  a  minor  factor 
as  regards  the  progress  of  pupils  in  these  schools.  The  Jewish 
schools,  however,  have  neither  a  transfer  system  nor  a  uniform 
course  of  study,  so  that  change  of  residence  plays  veritable  havoc 
in  retarding  the  progress  of  Jewish  school  children.  Over  and 
over  again  they  must  start,  practically  every  time  they  move  out 
of  the  neighborhood  of  one  school  to  enter  another.  The  facts 
available  show  to  what  extent  this  condition  hampers  the  progress 
of  children  in  the  Jewish  schools ; 

A  study  of  the  ages  and  grades  of  the  pupils  in  five  of  the 
largest  weekday  schools  *'  revealed  the  fact  that  there  exists  a 
very  wide  variability  of  ages  in  the  grades  of  the  Jewish  schools. 
The  pupils  doing  the  work  of  the  same  grade  are  sometimes  as 
much  as  seven  or  eight  years  apart  in  age.  Particularly  is  this 
true  in  the  first  grade,  where  childien  who  are  five  jears  old,  and 
lads  of  twelve  or  thirteen  years,  are  found  doing  beginneis 
work  together.  There  are  but  few  special  ungraded  elas&es  for 
older  pupils,  so  that  children  manv  years  apart  in  age  are  some 
times  taught  together.  This  situation  is  not  much  better  m  the 
higlier  grades;  and  if  it  is  true  m  the  largest  schools,  how  much 


■"Cf.  ''Age-Grade  Table"  (Tablt  XXI\)  All  of  the  srhoola  it  idicd 
were  Boys'  Schools.  The  table  shuns  the  nge  and  grade  iiiatribution  uf 
over  throe  thousand  pupils.  The  gmdes  are  here  given  in  terms  ot  >ears, 
liecHuse  in  some  of  the  schools  there  are  two  "teimi"  to  the  3cars,  and 
in  some  three.  The  Age  Grade  Table  should  be  read  as  toUows  The  schools 
report  tliat  in  Grade  1,  there  arc  4  pupils  who  are  between  5  and  6  years 
old,  118  pupils  who  arc  bctw         fid?  Id      t        Th     I    n     ntal 

lines  show  from  what  age  t    wh  t    g    th      hll  f  1     ge," 

or  "under  age"  and  "ove  g  f  th  t  grad  Thus  G  1  II  there 
are  4  children  under  age,  440    frralg         d3S  g 

The  "nonnal  ago"  in  J        hll         b      d         th  mpt        that 

a  child  should  finish  the  sci  1  m    f  th    J        1         M         hool 

before  it  is  fifteen  years  old  d  I  Id  t  t  th  fi  t  grad  f  th  hool 
until  it  is  at  least  six  yoaw    Id      Th  ml         g      f     g         ,  th      fore, 

three  years  in  each  grade.  Thus,  any  child  who  is  six,  seven  or  eight  years 
old  and  is  doing  th«  first  year's  work,  is  considered  normal;  similarly,  a 
child  who  is  seven,  eight  or  nine  years  old  in  the  second  grade  (or  vear), 
ete.  A  pupil  who  is  l>clow  six  years  of  age  in  the  first  grade  is  considered 
"under  ago,"  and  if  nine  years  of  age  or  older  is  conBidercd  "over  age" 
for  the  first  grade.  While  not  in  all  of  the  communal  weekday  schools  do 
Grades  I,  II,  etc.,  mean  exactly  the  same  in  point  of  studies,  they  are 
nevertheless  anffieiently  similar  to  make  the  comparison  valuable. 
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more  must  it  be  true  of  the  many  small  Jewish  schools  where 
adequate  grading  is  really  not  possible. 

With  regard  to  the  children  who  are  too  old  for  their  grades, 
the  following  figures  are  indicative : 
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It  appears  that  out  of  every  hundred  pupils,  60  are  of  normal 
age,  which  means  that  they  are  in  their  proper  grades,  and  that 
if  they  stay  in  school  until  they  are  15  years  of  age,  they  will 
be  able  to  finish  the  elementary  school  curriculum  by  normal 
progress  through  the  grades.  Of  the  remaining  forty  children, 
two  are  too  young  for  their  grades,  and  38,  or  almost  two-fifths, 
of  all  the  children  are  too  old  for  the  grades  in  which  they  are 
at  present,  that  is,  they  will  in  all  probability  not  be  able  to  com- 
plete the  elementary  school  curriculum,  unless  by  special  effort.^" 

Upon  closer  examination  it  is  found  that  there  is  more 
retardation  in  the  lower  grades  than  in  the  higher  ones.  Whereas 
the  average  proportion  of  "over-age"  children  in  the  first  four 
years  of  the  Jewish  school  is  40%,  it  is  less  than  12%  in  the  last 
three  years.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  "under-age"  children, 
their  proportion  increasing  in  the  higher  grades.  This  must 
mean  either  that  the  "over-age"  children  "skip"  or  make  up 
grades,  or  else  that  they  leave  school.  Since  "skipping"  or 
double  promotion  is  not  a  large  factor  in  the  Jewish  schools,  it 


*  These  figures  are  in  remnrkably  close  agreement  ivith  the  figuros  re- 
ported for  the  public  schools  of  the  country,  in  which  57%  of  the  hoys 
and  60%  of  the  girls  are  of  normal  age;  and  38%  of  the  bova  and 
32%  of  the  girls  are  over  age.  Cf.  Strayer,  G.  D.:  "Aj;e  and"  Grade 
Census  of  Schools  and  Colleges,"  pp.  102-103. 
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seems  that  the  children  who  are  "over-age"  do  not  coniinue  in 
the  schools  so  long  as  the  normal  and  bru/ht  children  do. 

Within  the  past  decade  the  public  school  world  has  been 
greatly  agitated  by  the  fact  that  educators  have  found  33%  of 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  to  be  over-age. ''  Coupled  with 
the  fact  that  many  children  do  not  complete  the  elementary 
course  of  study,  this  discovery  of  retarded  children  has  led  to 
significant  educational  reforms.  Many  of  the  recent  efforts  to 
reorganize  the  public  schools,  such  as  the  movement  on  behalf 
of  the  junior  high  school,  the  introduction  of  vocational  and 
prevoeational  training,  the  differentiation  of  the  courses  of  study 
for  the  benefit  of  pupils  of  varied  abilities,  the  introduction  of 
more  flexible  grading  systems,  and  similar  efforts,  were  directly 
or  indirectly  stimulated  by  these  facts  of  maladjustment  of 
pupils  in  the  pnblie  schools. 

The  figures  cited  above  indicate  that  a  similar  state  of  affairs 
exists  in  the  Jewish  schools.  That  almost  two-fifths  (37.9%)  of 
the  children  are  too  old  for  their  grades,  is  evidence  that  the 
Jewish  schools  arc  not  properly  adjusted  to  the  needs  of  many 
of  the  children.  The  over-age  pupil  is  a  problem  not  only  to 
the  school  and  to  the  teacher,  but  to  the  other  children  ai  well 
He  swells  the  ranks  of  those  who  leave  the  s  hf  il  earh  and  of 
those  who  cause  many  of  the  instructional  and  disciplinary 
problems.  He  becomes  habituated  to  failure  and  self  deprecia 
tion,  and  carries  these  attitudes  with  him  out  f  f  the  school  into 
whatever  occupation  he  undertakes  later.  In  a  system  which  ii 
not  compulsory,  as  is  the  ease  with  Jewish  education  it  is  a  rea 
sonable  inference  that  the  boy  who  is  too  old  foi  his  grade  and 
who  is  consequently  taught  with  others  lounger  than  himself 
will  not  stay  long  in  school;  he  is  not  so  much  interested  in 
Jewish  studies,  and  probably  does  not  deme  so  much  benefit 
from  them,  as  does  the  normal  child. 

It  is  important,  therefore,  that  the  Jewish      h    Is  tike  Lig 

^  For  a  (liacussion  of  Retardation  and  Eliminati  i  soo  eapceialh  Atips 
L.  P.:  "Laggards  in  Our  Schools,"  1909;  Thornlilie  E  L  Elimination 
of  Pupils  from  School,"  1907;  U.  8.  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No  4 
whole  No.  3T9;  Beporta  of  Supt.  of  Schools  of  New  lork  1903  and  liter 
reports;  Keyos,  C.  H.;  "Progress  Through  the  Gradp>"  of  the  CiU  Si-hoois 
1911;  Strajer,  G.  D.:  "Age  and  Grade  Censua  of  **  hools  at  1  Colleges 
1911,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  5     ^hole  No    451 
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nizaiice  of  their  obligations  to  the  large  proportion  of  retarded 
children  in  their  classes.  Special  provisions  should  be  made: 
(1)  for  the  child  who  enters  school  at  a  later  age  than  the 
average;  (2)  for  the  "slow"  or  dull  child;  and  (3)  for  the 
exceptionally  bright,  "super-normal"  pupil,  whose  retardation 
cannot  be  shown  in  terms  of  years,  but  who  nevertheless  is  "kept 
,back"  in  his  studies  by  the  mediocre  average  of  the  class. 

Summary  op  Data  on  Retardation  and  Elimination 

It  may  be  well  at  this  point  to  summarize  briefly  the  tentative 
conclusions  reached  concerning  retardation  and  elimination  in 
the  Jewish  schools: 

1.  Tlie  pupils  in  any  one  grade  of  the  Jewish  schools  vary 
greatly  in  their  ages.  In  some  of  the  grades  there  is  a  difference 
of  seven  or  eight  years  between  the  youngest  and  the  oldest 
pupils.  This  is  much  in  excess  of  the  normal  range  of  ages, 
which  in  the  Jewish  schools  should  be  not  more  than  two  or 
three  years  for  any  one  grade. 

2.  Out  of  every  100  children  in  the  Jewish  schools,  38  are  too 
old  for  their  grades,  and  will  not  in  all  probability  be  able  to 
complete  the  elementary  curriculum  except  by  special  effort. 

3.  The  proportion  of  over-age  children  is  much  larger  in  the 
lower  grades  than  in  the  higher  ones,  and  the  proportion  of 
under-age  children,  much  smaller.  The  over-age  children  do  not 
stay  in  school  so  long  as  the  normal  or  under-age  children. 

4.  For  every  100  pupils  in  Grade  I,  44  children  are  in  Grade 
III;  30  in  Grade  IV;  and  only  3  in  Grade  VII.  The  great 
majority  of  Jewish  children  leave  before  completing  the  third 
grade  in  the  elementary  Jewish  weekday  school. 

5.  Out  of  100  children  on  the  register  of  the  Jewish  school, 
70  are  lost  every  year.  This  elimination  is  continuous,  and  there 
is  constant  enrollment  of  new  pupils  to  mate  up  for  those  who 
leave. 

6.  Of  the  70%  of  th^  children  who  leave  each  year,  42  stay 
less  than  one  year  in  the  particular  school  which  they  leave,  14 
from  one  to  two  years,  7  from  two  to  three  years,  and  only  7 
more  than  three  years.  The  average  length  of  stay  in  any  one 
school  is  3  months. 
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7.  The  chief  causes  for  elimination  in  the  Jewish  schools  are: 
(1)  unwillingness  or  inability  to  pay  tuition  fees,  (2)  removal 
without  transfer,  (3)  failure  to  follow  up  the  pupils  who  leave, 
and  (4)  dissatisfaction  with  the  school.  These  four  causes 
account  for  over  76%  of  the  children  who  leave  the  Jewish 
schools. 

Some  Suggestions  for  Reorganization 

The  striking  conditions  revealed  by  these  facts  have  hiv.n  aptly 
summarized  by  one  of  the  Jewish  school  principals.  "Our 
schools,"  he  said,  "are  lilie  street  ears.  They  are  always  full, 
but  never  with  the  same  people."  The  havoc  caused  by  the  con- 
stant disappearing  of  pupils  after  a  short  stay  in  one  school,  and 
the  consequent  necessity  of  enrolling  new  pupils  to  talie  their 
places,  does  more  than  anything  else  to  disorganize  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Jewish  schools.  The  constant  "starting  over  again," 
the  continuous  combination  of  classes  diminished  in  size,  the 
necessity  of  devoting  the  best  energies  of  the  principal  to  obtain- 
ing new  pupils, — all  of  these  "patch-work"  activities  tend  to 
demoralize  the  work  of  the  principal  and  of  the  teacliers.  The 
largo  proportion  of  over-age  children  makes  the  task  of  classroom 
management  particularly  difficult.  The  work  must  necessarily 
remain  on  a  low  rudimentary  level,  because  the  great  bulk  of  the 
children  do  not  stay  long  enough  to  be  taught  more  advanced 
studies.  From  the  point  of  view  of  school  management  there 
are  no  problems  more  acute  or  more  difficult  than  tlie  problems 
of  retardation  and  elimination.  How  shall  the  schools  attempt 
to  cope  with  these  problems  ? 

It  must  be  rciieated  that  the  Jewish  schools  cannot  exercise 
the  power  of  compulsory  attendance,  and  that  even  the  public 
schools,  which  do  exercise  such  power,  have  been  called  upon  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  the  retarded  and  the  eliminated  child. 
It  is  probably  inherent  in  a  voluntary  educational  system,  such 
as  Jewish  education  in  this  country,  that  there  should  be  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  retardation  and  elimination.  The  Jewish  parents 
cannot  be  compelled  to  send  their  children  to  the  Jewish  schools 
at  a  definite  age,  or  to  keep  them  there  a  definite  number  of  years. 
For  this  reason  the  Jewish  schools  cannot  do  away  entirely  with 
these  conditions.  But  they  should  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost 
to  reduce  their  evil  effects. 
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Naturally  no  ready  remedy  nor  comprehensive  panacea  can  be 
applied.  For  the  treatment  ol  elimination,  the  Jewish  schools 
may  be  considered  as  a  series  of  unconnected  vessels  containing 
a  precious  liquid  which  is  constantly  and  almost  inevitably  leak- 
ing out.  The  leaks  must  be  made  as  small  as  possible ;  piping 
must  be  provided  so  that  the  liquid  from  one  vessel  may  flow 
into  another  instead  of  into  the  barren  sands ;  and  lastly,  enough 
vessels  must  be  constructed  to  make  the  piping  effective.  In 
terms  of  actual  situation,  this  metaphoric  approach  translates 
itself  into  a  number  of  concrete  suggestions. 

1.  Transfer  System.  First  and  foremost  in  any  attempt  to 
cope  with  the  problem  of  elimination  must  be  the  coordination 
of  the  existing  Jewish  schools  so  as  to  introduce  a  system  of  trans- 
ferring pupils  from  one  school  to  another  upon  change  of 
residence.  At  present  children  leave  school,  when  removing 
from  oue  neighborhood  to  another,  without  being  directed  to  any 
other  school,  and  without  even  knowing  what  school  in  the  new 
neighborhood  it  is  possible  for  them  to  attend.  While  for  a  long 
time  to  come  no  transfer  system  will  be  able  to  reach  the  smaller 
Jewish  schools,  there  should  be  no  great  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
organizing  a  transfer  system  among  the  larger  weekday  schools. 
The  agencies  upon  which  this  task  devolves  are  the  Board  of 
Jewish  School  Aid  and  the  Hebrew  Principals'  Association. 
Some  central  agency,  such  as  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education, 
should  be  in  a  position  to  do  the  necessary  administrative  work. 
This  central  agency  should  receive  reports  from  every  important 
Jewish  school  in  the  city  as  soon  as  one  of  the  pupils  moves  out 
of  the  district  of  that  school.  In  cases  when  the  principal  is 
notified  of  the  child's  removal  before  the  child  leaves  the  school, 
he  should  issue  a  transfer  card  addressed  to  the  principal  of  the 
new  school,  requesting  that  the  child  be  admitted.  At  the  same 
time  the  new  school  should  be  notified  of  the  expected  arrival. 
Together  with  the  child  should  be  sent  its  Cumulative  Record 
Card  '^  from  its  old  school.  In  cases  where  the  child  moves  with- 
out notifying  the  school,  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  should, 
upon  receiving  the  report  of  removal,  send  an  investigator  to 
determine,  if  possible,  the  child's  new  residence  and  notify  the 
nearest  school  in  that  vicinity  of  the  new  arrival.    The  school  so 

"  Sofi  previous  ehaptcv,  pp.  244-245. 
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notified  should  serfd  one  of  its  representatives,  (one  of  the  teach- 
ers or  the  principal's  assistant),  inviting  the  parent  to  send  the 
child  to  the  school. 

Such  a  procedure  would  not  only  help  greatly  in  removing  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  elimination  in  the  Jewish  school,  but  it 
would  also  make  it  possible  to  determine  more  accurately  how 
many  children  really  discontinue  their  studies  upon  leaving  any 
one  Jewish  school  in  the  city.  The  number  of  removals  in 
New  York  City  yearly  is  very  great.  The  New  York  public 
schools  issue  every  year  over  200,000  transfers  to  their  pupils,^* 
which  means  that  one  out  of  every  three  or  four  pupils  changes 
his  residence  during  the  year.  Among  the  Jewish  pupils  the  rate 
of  removal  must  be  even  greater  than  that ;  for  as  some  one  face- 
tiously said :  "If  the  general  population  of  New  York  moves  once 
in  three  years,  then  the  Jews  of  New  York  must  move  three  times 
in  one  year."  Among  the  pupils  in  Jewish  weekday  schools, 
there  must  be  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  thousand  removals 
yearly.  This  figure  indicates  how  large  and  how  urgent  is  the 
task  of  creating  a  transfer  system  for  the  Jewish  schools.  Besides 
helping  to  ameliorate  the  ill  effects  o£  elimination,  an  adequate 
transfer  system  would  also  bring  about  one  of  the  very  desirable 
forms  of  coordination  among  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York. 

2.  More  School  Buildings.  A  really  effective  transfer  system 
is  impossible,  however,  without  an  adequate  number  of  Jewish 
school  buildings  situated  where  Jewish  children  are  in  most  need 
of  them.  At  present  there  are  only  ten  Jewish  buildings  in 
New  York,  expressly  built  for  school  purposes.^*  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  at  least  twelve  new  school  buildings  are  immedi- 
ately needed,  three  in  Manhattan,  two  in  the  Bronx  and  seven 
in  Brooklyn.  Every  year  several  more  buildings  should  be 
erected,  if  the  Jews  of  the  city  are  to  deal  successfully  with  the 
.problem  of  providing  adequate  facilities  for  the  large  number 
of  unschooled  children  and  for  those  who  change  their  residence. 

3.  Differentiation  "between  Elementary  and  Intermediate  In- 
struction. In  the  internal  organization  of  the  schools  themselves 
a  number  of  changes  should  be  brought  about  in  order  to  limit 

"In   1914-1915  the  New  York  elementary  public  schools  issued  197,337 
transfers.    Cf.  Report  of  Director  of  Bureau  of  Attendance,  1914-1915. 
"Cf.  p.  166. 
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the  evil  effects  of  elimination.  The  most  fundamental  of  these 
ehanges  is  that  of  dividing  the  school  into  two  departments: 
elementary  and  intermediate.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  pupils 
discontinue  their  Jewish  studies  before  completing  the  work  of 
the  third  grade.  The  schools  must  face  these  facts  squarely,  and 
realize  that  they  should  reorganize  their  course  of  studies  so  that 
the  majority  of  children,  who  receive  only  three  years'  instruc- 
tion, shall  be  taught  a  basic  curriculum,  consisting  of  those  things 
which  are  considered  fundamental  needs  for  preparing  the  chil- 
dren to  live  as  intelligent  and  loyal  American  Jews.  At  present 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
language,  in  the  nature  of  "preparation"  for  more  advanced 
studies.  But  since  the  more  advanced  literary  or  "content" 
studies  ^^  are  never  reached  by  the  majority  of  Jewish  children, 
the  hours  devoted  to  this  "preparation"  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  useless. 

The  Hebrew  Principals'  Association  should  work  out  a 
minimum  curriculum  for  a  three-year  period  of  instruction,  and 
advocate  its  use  for  the  elementary  departments  of  the  weekday 
schools.  This  curriculum  should  contain  the  elements  of  Hebrew, 
History  and  Religion,  which  the  Association  considers  to  be 
essential."  Beyond  this  minimum  curriculum  there  should  be  a 
differentiation  of  studies.  Doubtless  many  pupils  find  the  usual 
Hebrew  course  of  studies,  with  its  center  of  gravity  in  the  study 
of  a  difficult  and  strange  language,  very  irksome,  lii  public 
education  it  has  been  suggested  that  much  o^  the  elimination  and 
retardation  is  due  to  similar  conditions  of  maladjustment  of  cur- 
riculum. Many  of  the  children  are  not  fitted  for  the  mental 
grind  which  the  Hebrew  course  of  study  imposes  upon  them.  The 
Principals'  Association  should  therefore  outline  two  curricula 
for  the  intermediate  department,  both  of  them  continuing  the 
work  beyond  the  elementary  curriculum  but  different iatini; 
between  the  majority,  for  whom  a  general  course  should  be 
provided  with  English  as  the  medium  of  instruction,  and  the 
capable  minority,  who  should  receive  an  intensive  training  in 
the  sources  of  Judaism  in  the  original. 

4.    Ungraded  Classes.    Another  differentiation  which  is  very 

"Cf,  Chapter  X:    "Content  of  Jewish  Education." 

-'  A  tentative  minimum  euri'iculiim  is  outlined  in.  Chapter  X. 
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much  needed  is  that  of  providing  for  the  pupils  who  cannot  pro- 
ceed with  their  regular  classes.  These  pupils  may  be:  (1)  those 
who  entered  school  at  a  later  age  than  the  average  and  are 
consequently  too  old  for  their  grades;  (2)  those  who  are  "back- 
ward" and  lag  behind  the  class  after  the  first  few  weeks  of  the 
term ;  (3)  those  who  left  school  temporarily  because  of  illness  or 
similar  reasons,  and  consequently  find  it  difficult  to  catch  up 
with  the  work  of  the  class.  These  "exceptional"  pupils ''  should 
be  put  into  small  ungraded  classes  where  they  can  be  given  a 
good  deal  of  individual  attention  by  specially  capable  teachers. 
The  ungraded  classes  should  be  in  the  nature  of  "make  up" 
classes,  to  enable  these  pupils  to  get  back  as  quickly  as  possible 
to  the  classes  to  which  they  probably  belong. 

5.  Division  of  the  School  Year  into  Three  Terms.  The  begin- 
ning of  the  summer  vacation  in  July  necessitates  a  radical  change 
in  the  management  of  the  Jew  ish  schools  Not  only  are  tht,  time 
schedules  changed  the  children  coming  m  the  morning  instead 
of  in  the  afternoon  but  at  this  time  a  numbei  of  children  leave 
school  temporarilj  for  their  summer  \acations  Many  of  them 
never  return  ^*  either  because  of  lack  of  adequate  follow  up 
methods  by  the  principals  oi  because  the  tempiiai^  lea^e  of 
absence  from  school  causes  a  change  of  heart  and  a  diminution 
of  interest  Those  who  return  find  then  diss  far  ahead  of  them 
ami  unless  thej  are  exceptionally  capable  must  lose  a  complete 
half  year  m  their  piogiess — an  c\ent  which  is  bj  no  means 
"helpful  in'  keeping  their  interest  or  m  stimulating  them  to  remain 
in  the  Jewish  school. 

At  present  the  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms :  a  summer 
term  lasting  from  March  (Feast  of  Passover)  to  October  (Feast 
of  Suceoth}.  This  is  the  traditional  custom  in  Jewish  education. 
It  seems,  however,  that  American  conditions  demand  a  modifica- 
tion of  this  tradition,  so  that  the  Jewish  school  year  may  coincide 
"more  clasely  with  the  public  school  year.  The  entire  year  should 
be  divided  into  three  terms  t  a  winter  term,  from  the  middle  of 

"Cf.  Van  Sichle.  J.  H.:  "Provision  for  Excpptional  Children  in  Puhlie 
■Schools,"  Unitetl  States  Bureau  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  H,  1911. 

»Cf.  Table  XXV.  The  fact  that  the  summer  months  do  not  show  a 
particularly  high  proportion  of  elimination  is  niisleadine  because  the 
children  who  leave  for  the  summer  vaeation  are  roportcil  as  "tPmporarily 
discontinued"  and  not  aa  "left." 
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September  to  the  beginning  o£  February  (approximately  20 
weeks) ;  a  spring  term  from  the  beginning  of  February  to  the  end 
of  June  (approximately  20  weeks}**  and  a  short  summer  term, 
from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  September  (approxi- 
mately 8  weeks).  The  summer  vacation  (two  weeks)  would  then 
fall  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  term  and  the  Succoth  holiday 
at  the  end  of  it.^" 

The  course  of  studies  during  the  summer  term  should  be 
organized  to  meet  two  requirements.  It  should,  in  the  first  place, 
permit  of  constant  readjustment,  through  "make  up"  classes, 
"review"  classes,  and  "rapid  advance"  classes.  The  purpose  of 
these  classes  during  the  eight  weeks  should  be  to  encourage  each 
child  to  proceed  at  its  own  pace,  so  as  to  adjust  it  more  advan- 
tageously to  its  proper  grade.  The  second  purpose  of  the  summer 
term  should  be  to  organize  special  "vacation"  classes  for  children 
who  are  not  willing  to  do  intensive  work  during  the  hot  days  of 
the  summer,  or  who  do  not  attend  the  Jewish  school  during  the 
rest  of  the  year,  because  of  lack  of  time  or  for  other  reasons. 
These  vacation  classes  should  be  taught  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew 
and  Religion;  but  particular  stress  should  be  laid  on  stories, 
songs,  and  play.  It  should  also  be  the  time  when  Jewish  "arts 
and  crafts"'^  can  be  taught  to  boys  and  girls  who  have  more 
time  than  they  know  how  to  spend  profitably.  Summer  should 
be  a  busy  time  in  the  Jewish  schools,  because  a  great  variety  of 
activities  can  then  be  undertaken  for  which  there  is  no  time  dur- 
ing the  regular  school  year. 

6.  Interest  as  a  Basis  of  histructioti  and  School  Management. 
The  differentiation  of  curricula,  the  introduction  of  ungraded 
classes,  and  the  provision  for  a  special  summer  term,  are  closely 
connected  with  the  general  problem  of  interest,  which  is  even 
more  pressing  in  the  Jewish  schools  than  in  public  education. 
The  lack  of  interest  has  undoubtedly  much  to  do  with  elimination 


"In  this  teim  would  he  imlulcl  a  «ick  s  or  tei  l^i^^'  Ylt-tU  n  luring 
the  Feast  nf  Pas'ioiLr 

"The  chief  difficult!  in  the  exe^utifin  of  th  ^  plan  nould  be  the  fact 
that  once  every  three  or  four  yeais  the  Jewioh  High  Holidays  fall  late 
in  September,  which  would  necessitate  rearranging  the  summer  ichedule 
for  the  week  or  two  hetueen  opening  of  the  public  achoola  and  the  Jewish 
holidays  (the  ''uceoth  i-ii-ationl 

"  CI.  Chapter  \I   p      Id 
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and  retardation,  Espeeiaily  in  a  voluntary  system  of  instruc- 
tion is  the  interest  of  each  individual  pupil  prerequisite  for  all 
efforts.  Aside  from  the  evident,  fundamental  need  of  interest 
in  all  education,  there  is  the  added  necessity  of  obtaining  the 
interest  of  the  child  in  order  to  keep  it  within  the  Jewish  school. 
411  considerations  of  methods  of  instruction,  of  courses  of  study, 
and  of  questions  of  school  management  must  he  very  largely 
aifected  hy  the  need  of  keeping  the  interest  of  the  pupils.  Not 
that  interest  necessarily  means  "ease,"  and  " snjrar-coating. " 
On  the  contrary,  all  worth-while  interest  is  synonymous  with 
effort. ^^  But  irksomeness,  inattention,  irregularity  of  attendance 
and  poor  progress  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  should  be  "danger 
signals"  to  be  carefully  watched  by  both  teacher  and  principal. 
Extra-class  activities  {such  as  clubs,  festivals,  dramatizations) 
are  sometimes  very  helpful  in  keepijig  the  interest  of  pupils  who 
find  the  regular  class  routine  tiring.  But  these  cannot  and  should 
not  form  the  teacher's  sole  appeal  to, the  child. 

7.  Extenswn  Education.  Through  various  extra-class  activities 
the  school  can  continue  its  influence  even  after  the  pupil  has 
discontinued  its  regular  studies.  By  organizing  these  non-class- 
room means  of  education  into  "Extension"  educational  organi- 
zations, such  as  the  Circle  of  Jewish  Children,  the  eliminated 
pupils  can  be  kept  close  to  the  school  environment  and,  in  some 
instances,  can  be  brought  back  to  their  regular  studies.  The 
school's  obligations  do  not  cease  when  the  child,  because  of  lack 
of  interest  or  for  other  reasons,  leaves  the  Jcwisli  classroom. 
Extension  education  can  be  made  to  play  an  influential  role  in 
eontinuing  the  Jewish  education  of  children  who  leave  the  Jewish 
schools, 

8.  "Follow  Up"  Methods.  There  is  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  the  Jewish  school  principals  must  bear  at  least  part  of  the 
blame  for  the  large  proportion  of  elimination  in  their  schools. 
The  average  principal  deals  not  with  individual  children  but 
with  classes.  He  lias  no  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  details 
in  regulating  the  daily  welfare  and  progress  of  his  pupils.  The 
lack  of  adequate  school  records' makes  such  "personal"  treat- 
ment impossible  in  large  schools.    A  full  set  of  individual  and 
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general  records,  as  has  been  pointed  out,*'  is  therefore  essential 
in  any  effort  which  the  principal  may  make  to  lessen  the  evils  of 
elimination  in  his  school. 

But  records  are  only  a  means  for  work.  They  must  he 
examined  regularly,  and  the  facts  obtained  from  them  should 
be  used  as  a  basis  for  communicating  with  parents,  children  and 
teachers.  The  principal  should  develop  a  system  of  regular 
correspondence,  consisting  of  a  series  of  "follow-up  letters," 
which  he  should  use  freely.  These  letters  should  be  used,  even 
after  the  child  officially  leaves  the  school.  Personal  interviews 
should  be  encouraged  on  the  part  of  parents  and  children.  Home 
visiting  should  be  frequent,  not  only  by  truancy  investigators 
and  collectors,  who  act  as  intermediary  agents  between  the  Home 
and  the  School,  but  as  far  as  possible  teachers  too  should  be 
urged  to  visit  the  homes  of  their  pupils.  Only  detailed  personal 
attention  to  each  pupil  by  means  of  a  variety  of  such  methods 
as  here  suggested,  can  cope  with  the  baffling  problem  of  elimina- 
tion in  Jewish  schools. 

9.  Parents'  Associations.  Essential  to  the  effective  treatment 
of  the  individual  pupils  is  the  intelligent  cooperation  of  the 
parents.  The  indifference  of  parents  is  probably  the  most  diffi- 
cult element  in  the  problem  of  elimination.  It  expresses  itself 
in  "dissatisfaction"  with  the  school,  in  "unwillingness  to  pay 
tuition  fees,"  and  it  is  most  likely  also  a  contributing  factor  in 
all  other  causes  of  elimination.  It  affeets  every  effort  to  reor- 
ganize the  work  of  the  Jewish  schools.  The  insistence  of  parents 
upon  the  teaching  of  "Ivri"  (mechanical  reading  of  prayers), 
their  demand  for  long  hours  of  instruction,  their  desire  for  the 
same  methods  of  teaching  as  those  by  which  they  themselves 
were  taught,  are  in  a  large  measure  at  the  root  of  the  conditions 
which  retard  the  development  of  Jewish  education  in  this  city. 
Parent -Teacher  Associations,  including  not  only  the  parents,  but 
also  the  teachers,  and  if  possible,  the  collectors  of  the  schools, 
may  do  much  to  create  good  will  and  understanding  on  the  part 
of  the  parents.  The  meetings  held  under  the  auspices  of  such 
an  Association  should  encourage  the  discussion  of  matters  of 
school  routine  by  both  parents  and  teachers.    Wherever  possible. 
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a  Visiting  Commiiiee  of  Parents  should  be  appointed  to  pay 
neighborly  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  pupils  who  are  irregular 
in  attendance,  or  who  have  left  the  school.  The  attitude,  of  such 
a  Committee  should  be  that  every  parent  must  be  interested  not 
only  in  his  or  her  own  children,  but  in  all  other  children  of  the 
neighborhood,  since  the  actions  of  one  child  influence  the  actions 
of  its  friends  and  playmates.  These  visits  to  the  homes  of  their 
neighbors  should  therefore  be  undertaken  bythe  parents  because 
they  indirectly  affect  the  welfare  of  their  own  children.  While 
the  Visiting  Committee  cannot,  of  course,  reach  the  homes  of  all 
the  irregularly  attending  pupils,  it  can  serve  a  very  useful 
purpose,  if  wisely  directed  by  the  school  principal. 

10.  Community  Cooperation.  The  Parents'  Associations  of 
the  various  Jewish  schools,  banded  together  into  a  Central  Par- 
ents' Association,  should  aim  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  community  the  problem  of  interesting  indifferent  parents. 
With  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid  a  com- 
prehensive campaign  should  be  undertaken  to  interest  Jewish 
parents  in  the  Jewish  schools.  By  means  of  pamphlets  and  lec- 
tures held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Parents'  Association,  by 
means  of  articles  in  the  Jewish  press,  and  through  sermons  from 
the  pulpits,  the  message  of  Jewish  education  should  be  sent 
repeatedly  and  forcefully  to  all  Jewish  fathers  and  mothers  who 
have  children  of  school  age. 

There  is  no  more  important  task  before  the  Jews  of  this  gen- 
eration than  to  habituate  Jewish  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  Jewish  schools.  "The  Jews  of  New  York,  by  providing  some 
form  of  Jewish  instruction  for  almost  one-half  of  their  children 
(two-thirds  of  their  boys),  without  any  compulsion  from  the 
outside,  and  by  spending  upon  such  instruction  voluntarily  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  every  year,  have  given  proof  of  the 
strength  of  their  desire  to  continue  the  religious-cultural  heritage 
of  their  fathers.  But  this  desire  is  expressed  in  a  chaotic  and 
uncoordinated  manner.  The  community  takes  but  little  part  in 
aiding  and  stimulating  the  impulses  for  Jewish  education  which 
prompt  the  individual  father  and  mother.  On  the  contrary,  their 
desires  are  thwarted  and  made  difficult  of  fulfillment  because 
of  lack  of  school  buildings  or  systematic  organization.  The 
striking  proportions  of  elimination  and  retardation  in  the  Jewish 
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schools  are  the  expression  of  desire  run  amuck,  of  unguided 
impulses.  Ours  is  the  generation  in  which  the  centuries '-old 
desire  for  Jewish  education  among  the  Jewish  masses  must  be 
harnessed  and  organized,  for  unless  the  leaders  of  the  community 
are  willing  to  undertake  this  work  of  coordination  and  systemati- 
zation,  the  traditional  desire  may  spend  itself  in  a  series  of  futile 
efforts. 
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THE    TEACHING   STAFF 

Jewish  tradition  endowed  the  position  of  the  teaclier  with 
reverence.  From  Talmudic  times  until  tlie  recent  present  the 
title  of  teacher,  master,  or  "rabbi,"  was  the  most  honored  title 
in  the  Jewish  community.  The  sages  of  the  Talmud  placed  the 
honor  of  the  teacher  above  that  of  the  father,  even  though 
"honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother"  constitutes  one  of  the  Ten 
Comraandmejits.  For,  said  they,  "while  the  father  is  responsible 
for  a  man's  present  life,  the  teacher  enables  him  to  secure  the 
life  of  eternity."  Many  Talmudic  injunctions  serve  to  illnstrate 
the  deep  respect  in  which  the  teacher  or  rabbi  was  held  in  Jewish 
life.  The  fear  of  one's  teacher  was  considered  like  the  fear  of 
God,  and  to  show  disrespect  to  the  teacher  was  like  blasphem- 
ing the  Almighty.  In  the  presence  of  his  teacher,  the  pupil  Jiad 
to  sit  upright  as  if  in  the  presence  of  a  king ;  he  was  not  to  sit 
in  his  teacher's  chair,  nor  was  he  to  sit  or  to  rise  until  his 
teacher's  permission  had  been  granted.  The  teachers  were  called 
the  "town's  guardians,"  the  "Lights  of  Israel,"  the  "Princes 
of  the  People."  The  traditional  exaltation  of  the  Jewish  teacher 
persisted  throughout  the  centuries. 

But  while  reverence  was  copiously  accorded  to  the  teacher  of 
adults  and  of  advanced  students,  the  elementary  teacher  did  not 
share  a  like  exalted  social  position.  The  occupation  of  the 
"Melamed  Dardeke, "  or  teacher  of  young  children,  was  by  no 
means  an  enviable  one  among  the  Jews.  The  reasons  are  evident. 
In  a  community  where  almost  every  male  was  literate,  and  at 
a  time  when  special  training  in  psychology  and  in  the  scientific 
treatment  of  child  life  was  not  required,  no  great  respect  was 
due  to  one  who  was  qualified  to  teach  the  fundamentals  only. 
Any  married  man  of  good  character  could  become  a  teacher  of 
young  children.  The  elementary  teacher  had  nothing  to  offer 
which  the  average  Jew  could  not  accomplish  himself,  if  he  but 
wished  to  do  so.    In  consequence,  the  remuneration  of  the  teacher 
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of  the  elementary  school,  in  terms  both  of  social  position  and  of 
material  compensation,  was  very  meagre.  His  status  remained 
low  from  Talmudie  times  down  to  our  own  day,  and  many 
elementary  Jewish  teachers  in  the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe 
had  to  supplement  their  poor  earnings  by  gifts  of  charity  from 
the  community  funds  or  from  private  benefactors. 

Changing  Attitude  Toward  the  Jewish  Teacher 

In  America,  the  position  of  the  elementary  Jewish  teacher  is 
undergoing  transition,  just  as  are  all  other  phases  of  Jewish  life. 
The  number  of  Jews  qualified  from  the  viewpoint  of  knowledge 
to  teach  even  the  elementary  grades,  is  much  smaller  than  it  was 
in  the  countries  of  Europe.  Moreover,  there  is  general  recogni- 
tion of  the  need  for  special  training  in  the  work  of  the  teacher. 
Modern  standards  in  education  have  accustomed  people  to 
require  of  the  teacher  specialized  knowledge  of  pedagogy  and  of 
child  psychology  and  definite  experience  in  classroom  procedure. 
These  factors  tend  to  raise  the  status  of  the  elementary  Jewish 
teacher.  On  the  other  hand,  the  baneful  indifference  to  Jewish 
life,  prevalent  in  the  new  environment,  places  the  position  of  the 
Jewish  teacher  low  in  the  scale  of  professional  attainment  or  of 
social  recognition. 

The  position  of  the  Jewish  teacher  in  this  country  is,  in  a 
measure,  an  index  to  American  Jewish  life  in  general.  No  single 
CNjcupation  is  so  much  of  a  touchstone  to  the  progress  which  the 
Jews  of  America  arc  making  in  the  adjustment  of  their  group 
life  as  is  that  of  the  Jewish  teacher,  whether  he  teaches  young 
children,  advanced  students,  or  adults.  The  extent  to  which  the 
Jews  of  America  are  willing  to  raise  the  dignity  of  the  teaching 
occupation  and  are  ready  to  make  real  efforts  to  enlist  their 
ablest  young  men  and  young  women  as  Jewish  teachers,  to  that 
extent  are  they  safeguarding  the  future  of  Jewish  life  in  this 
country.  Thus  far  the  position  of  the  Jewish  teacher  has  not 
been  such  as  to  attract  a  sufficient  number  of  able  American 
Jewish  young  men  and  young  women,  because  it  has  not  been 
offering  adequate  rewards  either  economically  or  socially. 
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Number,  Age  and  Sex  of  Persons  Engaged  in 
Jewish  Teaching 

There  are  in  New  York  City  from  1800  to  2000  persons  occu- 
pied with  Jewish  teaching,  as  follows  :'^ 

500  teachers  in  the  Chedarim  and  Private  Schools 
450  teachers  in  the  Weekday  Schools 
400  teachers  in  the  Sunday  Schools 
50  teachers  in  the  Parochial  Schools 
500-750  Private  Tutors. 

Excluding  the  Sunday  school  teachers,  for  whom  Jewish  teach- 
ing is  not  a  "profession,"  and  excluding  also  a  number  of  men 
and  women,  particularly  among  the  private  tutors,  who  have 
other  vocations  besides  that  of  Jewish  teaching,  there  are  from 
1,000-1,200  persons  in  New  York  whose  profession  is  that  of 
teaching  Jewish  children. 

Most  of  the  Jewish  teachers  are  men.  In  fact  the  woman 
teacher  is  a  comparatively  recent  phenomenon  among  the  Jews. 
In  some  of  the  early  Jewish  private  schools  for  girls  in  New 
York,  women  were  foiind  as  teachers.^  The  Sunday  schools, 
following  the  example  of  the  Protestant  Sunday  schools,  also 
freely  employed  women  teachers.  But  in  the  weekday  schools, 
particularly  in  the  schools  of  the  Eastern  European  Jews,  there 
were  no  women  teachers  until  within  the  last  decade.  The  grow- 
ing economic  independence  of  women,  the  example  of  the 
American  public  school,  and  the  spread  of  Jewish  nationalism, 
have  brought  about  a  continuous  increase  in  the  proportion  of 


'Out  of  the  ISl  schools  surveyed,  definite  information  concerning  tlie 
teaching  staff  was  rpceived  from  135.  In  these  135  schools  there  were 
7D5  teaeiiorB,  of  whom  36.'!  were  in  Communal  Wceliday  Scliaols;  141  in 
Congregational  Weekday  Schools;  20  in  InBtitutional  Weeltilay  Schools; 
54  in  Parochial  Schools;  302  in  Congregational  Sunday  Schnoia;  and  15 
in  Institutional  Sunday  Schools.  The  46  schools  concerning  which  no 
reliable  information  could  be  obtained  on  this  point,  are  among  the  smallest 
of  the  schools  surveyed.  Estimating  from  2  to  3  teachers  as  the  average 
for  these  schools,  we  may  say  that  there  would  be  appioximately  000 
teaehera  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York.  To  this  number  should  be 
added  500  men  who  teaeh  in  the  Chedarim  of  New  York  City,  and  from 
500  to  700  individuals  who  are  engaged  in  private  Jewish  tuition,  in  the 
homes  of  the  children.  These  last  figures  were  estimated  npon  the  average 
judgments  of  six  persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  situation  in  New 
York;  (three  school  principals,  and  three  workers  in  the  Buieau  of  Jewish 
Education). 

■Cf.  Part  I,  p.  50. 
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women  teachers  in  the  Jewish  weekday  schools.  The  fact  that 
in  general  women  do  not  enter  the  Jewish  teaching  profession 
as  a  "life  work,"  and  in  consequence  have  been  drawing;  lower 
salaries  than  men,  has  also  aided  considerably  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  women  teachers. 

At  present  33%  of  the  teaching  staffs  in  the  schools  are 
women  :^ 

In  the  Weekday  schools  23%  are  women. 
In  the  Sunday  schools  55%  are  women. 
In  the  Parochial  schools     0%  are  women. 

If,  however,  the  Chedarim  and  private  tutors  be  added,  the 
proportion  of  women  teachers  in  New  York  City  is  only  20%.* 
In  other  words  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  Jewish  teachers  are 
women.  Compared  to  the  public  schools  in  which  over  85%  of 
the  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  women, ^  the  difference  is  very 
striking.  Yet  it  is  wholly  explicable  in  light  of  the  traditional 
neglect  of  formal  education  for  Jewish  girls.  On  the  contrary, 
it  must  have  been  a  remarkably  rapid  transformation  in  the 
Jewish  attitude  toward  the  education  of  girls,  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  even  the  most  orthodox  schools  in  this  city  to  employ, 
by  this  time,  women  teachers  for  their  younger  pupils.  To  be 
sure,  the  proportion  of  women  teachers  is  as  yet  not  even  so  large 
as  the  proportion  of  girl  pupils  in  the  Jewish  schools;^  but  there 
seems  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  next  decade  will  witness  a  large 
and  desirable  increase  in  the  number  of  Jewish  women  as  teachers 
of  Jewish  children. 

Another  very  interestmg  change  in  the  tiaditional  attitude 
toward  Jewish  teachers  concerns  the  age  of  the  teaehei      The 

'  Cf .  Table  XXVII. 

'To  the  257  women  tiachmg  m  the  125  sehfoli  which  reported  on  this 
item,  another  50  should  be  added  for  thoae  schools  which  did  not  report 
There  would  thus  be  abiut  300  women  teaching  in  the  Jewish  aehoolB  of 
New  York.  In  practicallv  none  of  the  Chedarim  are  there  women  teachers , 
and  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  only  from  25  to  50  women  engaged  m 
private  tuition,  making  a  tot*il  ot  about  350  Jewi'h  women  in  New  York 
City  who  are  eniiaged  in  religious  instruction  In  other  words  approvi 
mately  20%  of  the  persons  engaged  in  Jewish  teai"hing  are  women  But 
if  Sunday  school  teachers  be  not  included,  onb  about  100  or  10%  of  the 
professional  Jewish  teachers  are  women 

'  Cf.  Annual  Report  City  Supt  of  School-J  N  "i    1915  191b  pp   2'*  and  30 

'  Cf.  Part  II,  Chap.  7   pp    240  241 
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average  age  of  teachers  in  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York  is  from 
20  to  25  years."  The  average  male  teaeher,  both  in  the  weekday 
schools  and  in  the  Sunday  schools,  is  24  years  old,  and  the 
average  female  teacher  in  the  weekday  schools  is  21  years  old, 
while  ill  the  Sunday  schools  she  is  22  years  old.  Most  teachers 
in  the  Jewish  schools  are,  therefore,  young  men  and  youii? 
women  in  the  twenties. 

Jewish  tradition  expected  the  teacher  to  he  a  staid  and  settled 
head  of  a  family.'"  He  was  required  to  be  "married,  and  not 
young."  The  average  Jewish  teacher  of  the  past,  (like  prac- 
tically all  the  teachers  in  the  present  Chedarim),  was  doubtless 
much  older  than  24  years.  In  this  country  the  example  of  the 
public  school  system,  aided  by  the  fact  tliat  many  Jewish  teachers 
use  teaching  as  a  "stepping  stone"  to  other  occupations,  has 
caused  youny  men  and  youtig  womeu  to  be  the  teachers  of 
American  Jewish  children. 

The  Wokk  op  the  Jewish  Teacher 
The  daily  task  of  the  Jewish  teacher  is  a  difficult  one.^  The 
average  Jewish  teacher  teaches  from  20  to  22  hours  each  week 
for  48  weeks  during  the  year.*  He  must  meet  every  day  from 
two  to  three  different  classes  and  has  in  his  charge  from  70  to  75 
pupils.  He  teaches  his  pnpils  in  the  afternoons  and  early  eve- 
nings, after  they  have  spent  a  long  day  in  the  public  schools.  He 
instructs  them  in  subjects  for  which  many  of  them  see  no  imme- 
diate practical  value  outside  of  the  Jewish  school.  The  range  of 
his  program  includes  the  Hebrew  language,  reading,  writing  and 
conversation ;  Jewish  literature,  especially  the  Bible ;  Jewish 
history;  Jewish  customs  and  institutions;  and  Jewish  music. 

Over  200  teachers  filled  o  t  tl  e  pergonal  quest  on  a  res  sent  to  tl  em 
(cf  appen  1  x  L)  These  teachers  epresent  41  of  the  most  id  portant  sehoolB 
of  Ne  \o  k  of  wh  el  "5  are  weekday  schools  15  aro  Sun  la  selools 
ai  1  I  pa  oehial  school  The  inform  t  on  co  ta  el  n  these  quest  o  na  es 
coneo  11  ng  the  age  an  1  sex  of  tl  e  teael  era  s  tabulate  1  in  Table  \XA  III 
To  be  sure  the  quest  onna  res  represent  only  a  sn  all  proportion  of  the 
Jew  sh  schools  but  the  fact  here  presente  1  ^  probablj  tjp  cal  because 
while  in  man  of  tl  o  schools  not  reporting  tht  f  eichers  a  c  ol  ler  tl  a 
the  n  fl  a  age  a  gool  n  an  smaller  schools  (eHpecialh  hero  tl  e  teach 
iiif!  s  ether  vulunta  j  or  [loorlj  j  1)  em]lo  ^oun^  men  i  1  o  n^ 
omen  i  tl  e  r  teei  s 
»Fxceit  perl  aps  n  the  ca^e  of  tea'^hcrs  ho  nsl  uctel  beg  n  ers  o 
alpha!  et      ehsseo 

rt    T^ble  X\I\ 

Some  of  t!  e      as  -i      0  t     S     1    u      j  eL 
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Compared  with  the  work  of  the  public  school  teacher,  that 
of  the  Jewish  teacher  is  certainly  not  the  less  difficult.  In  the 
first  place,  he  has  more  children  to  teach;  for. while  the  average 
Jewish  teacher  instructs  from  70  to  75  children  daily,  the  average 
public  school  teacher  instructs  only  41  children.*"  Instead  of 
meeting  his  children  in  one  group,  he  has  to  adjust  himself  every 
day  to  two  or  three  "shifts"  of  pupils.  The  children  whom  he 
meets  have  already  given  the  best  of  their  energies  to  the  public 
scliaol,  and  are  consequently  tired  and  less  easily  interested  in 
school  work.  The  subjects  which  he  teaches,  although  not  quite 
so  varied  as  those  of  the  public  school,  require  an  equal  amount 
of  preparation  and  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  skill  in  presentation, 
for  much  of  the  time  in  the  weekday  school  must  be  spent  in 
teaching  a  strange  and  difficult  language,  Hebrew. 

Aside  from  these  daily  duties,  many  of  the  Jewish  teachers  are 
expected  by  their  principals  to  render  a  certain  amount  of  vol- 
unteer service,  such  as  conducting  children's  services,  leading 
clubs,  preparing  for  school  entertainments  and  festival  celebra- 
tions, coaching  backward  children,  helping  those  who  need  special 
instruction  for  the  Bar  Mitzvah  (Initiation)  ceremony,  etc.  Some 
of  the  teachers  also  engage  in  extra-school  activities.  These  are 
either  voluntary,  or  they  are  undertaken  to  supplement  the 
insufficient  salaries  which  the  teachers  receive  from  the  schools." 
Only  a  small  proportion  of  the  teachers  in  the  Jewish  weekday 

'"  Cf  p  22  of  the  li^lS  repnrt  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  New  Ttorlt 
Citv  Boai-il  of  Education 

"The  queationniircs  aubmifted  to  the  Jewish  teachers  ■iaked  whether 
thcj  had  an-\  other  occupation  hesides  that  of  Jewish  school  teaching  Of 
the  134  «eeklaj  tcaehei-a  who  filled  out  the&e  questionnaires  the  foil  wing 
reported  as  occupjing  themselves  with  extra  school  nork  (The  others  re- 
pot tr>\  as  ha\ing  no  other  occupation   oi  else  left  this  question  unanswered). 

REMl'NEEATI\  E  VOLUNTARY 

7  Pruato  Tutors  £4  Cluh  \\ork 

3  Public  School  Teachers  5  Other  Social  Service  Work 

2  Kindergarten  Teachers  6  Students 

1  High  School  Teachers  2  Literary  Work 

1  Tesehcr  of  Music  1  Sabbath  School  Teacher 
i  Club  Leaders  — 

2  Cantors  38 
1  Manager  Hebrew  Weekly  Magazine 

1  Secretary  of  Several  Societies 

1  Literary  Work 

1  Technical  Work 

1  Absentee  Investigation  Work 
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sehoels,  however,  have  any  other  remunerative  oecupation  besides 
that  of  Jewish  teaching.  The  great  majority  depend  for  their 
livelihood  wholly  upon  the  compensation  which  they  receive  from 
these  schools, 

Sm- ARIES  OF  Jewish  Teachers 

What  salaries  are  paid  to  Jewish  teachers  for  the  work  they 
do!  Of  late  the  American  public,  both  Jewish  and  non-Jewish, 
has  awakened  to  the  simple  proposition  that  teaching  is  affected 
by  the  same  economic  laws  of  supply  and  demand  that  regulate 
all  other  forms  of  productive  labor,  and  that  in  order  to  attract 
the  best  type  of  young  men  and  women  to  the  teaching  profes- 
sion, the  schools  must  offer  them  a  living  wage  commensurate 
with  the  salaries  paid  in  other  fields  of  endeavor.  The  public 
school  teaching  staffs  have  been  depleted  of  young  men,  because 
the  more  ambitious  and  more  able  college  graduates  are  not 
satisfied  with  the  economic  rewards  offered  to  them  by  the  schools. 
What  is  true  of  the  tax-supported  public  schools,  is  true  in  even 
greater  measure,  of  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York.'^ 

The  typical  Jewish  weekday  school  pays  from  $600  to  $900 
per  year  to  its  teachers.'^  The  Sunday  schools  either  have  vol- 
unteer teaching,  or  else  compensate  their  teachers  at  an  average 
rate  of  $2  to  $4  per  session.'* 

A.     Sunday  Schooi,  Salaries 

More  than  two-fifths  of  the  Jewish  Sunday  Schools  of  New 
York  depend  upon  volunteer  teachers  for  the  instruction  of  their 
pupils.  In  some  of  these  schools  a  few  of  the  teachers  are  paid, 
while  in  others  the  entire  teaching  staff  is  composed  of  volunteers. 
Most  of  these  volunteers  are  boys  and  girls  in  their  'teens,  them- 
selves but  recent  graduates  of  the  Sunday  Shools.  They  have 
neither  the  knowledge,  maturity  nor  training  required  for  teach- 
ing school  children. 


"  It  has  not  been  possible  to  obtiun  eorapleto  and  accurate  data  on  the 
problem  of  salaries.  Such  data  as  are  here  presented  are  derived  from : 
(1)  Personal  intei-vicws  with  principals;  (2)  An  examination  of  financial 
records;    (3)   Teachers'  questionnaires;   and   (4)   School  questionnaires. 

"Cf.  Tabic  XXX. 

"Out  of  S7  Congregational  Sunday  schools  in  this  eitv,  30  reported  on 
this  item.  Of  those,  17  have  piiid  staffs  and  13  depend  upon  volunteer 
teaching. 
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Whatever  may  be  the  merits  or  the  demerits  of  volunteer  teach- 
ing in  the  Protestant  Sunday  Schools,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  the  curriculum  of  the  Jewish  Sunday  School,  which  Is  more 
difficult  and  more  elaborate  than  that  of  the  Protestant  Sunday 
Schools,  requires  trained  teachers.  Individual  eases  there  may 
be  of  high-minded  men  and  women  who  are  willing  first  to 
undertake  an  adequate  course  of  training  and  then  to  offer  their 
services  on  Sunday  mornings  gratis.  But  as  a  general  rule 
such  training  must  be  rewarded,  even  for  ideally  minded  young 
men  and  young  women.  Only  in  very  rare  instances  can  really 
effective  and  responsible  work  be  expected  from  unpaid  teachers. 
Many  are  deluded  by  the  fact  that  the  Sunday  School  teaching 
staffs  are  largely  recruited  from  public  school  teachers,  the 
assumption  being  that  these  are  ipso  facto  equipped  for  Sunday 
School  work.  But  this  is  obviously  a  very  erroneous  idea,  for 
what  is  needed  is  not  merely  trahiing  in  general  pedagogy  and 
in  the  treatment  of  children.  The  Jewish  teacher  must  also  be 
saturated  with  Jewish  knowledge,  and  must  be  able  to  conse- 
crate his  or  her  main  energies  to  the  difficult  work  of  preparing 
children  for  Jewish  life  in  the  American  environment. 

The  volunteer  teacher  is  the  greatest  drawback  to  the  efforts 
that  are  being  made  toward  establishing  Jewish  teaching  as  a 
socially  respected  profession.  The  volunteer  can  give  but  little, 
and  the  schools  dare  not  ask  him  for  more.  The  Jewish  schools 
must  definitely  choose  between  unpaid  teachers  who  are  un- 
trained, and  the  ones  who  are  paid  and  trained.  The  better 
Sunday  Schools  of  the  city  have  definitely  abandoned  the  plan 
of  depending  upon  volunteer  teaching.  They  pay  from  as  little 
as  one  dollar  to  as  much  as  $7.50  for  each  Sunday  morning.  The 
usual  sum  paid  is  from  $2  to  $3  per  Sunday.  Small  as  these 
stipends  are,  they  should  nevertheless  suffice  .to  require  from  the 
Jewish  Siinday  School  teacher  a  minimum  amount  of  definite 
training  before  permitting  him  or  her  to  teach,'* 

B.    "Weekday  School  Salaries 

But  since  Sunday  School  teaching  must,  in  its  very  nature, 
be  an  avocation  and  not  a  profession,  the  consideration  of  salaries 
paid  to  Sunday  School  teachers  is  but  of  minor  importance  as 
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compared  with  the  question  of  salaries  paid  to  the  ' '  professional ' ' 
teachers  in  the  weekday  schools.  How  adequate  is  the  compensa- 
tion offered  to  the  teachers  in  the  Jewish  weekday  schools  of 
New  York!  In  1917  the  average  Jewish  weekday  school  paid 
from  $600  to  $900  per  year  to  its  teachers.  During  the  past 
year  (1917-1918),  these  salaries  increased  somewhat,  so  that  the 
range  of  salaries  in  the  typical  school  is  now  (1918)  from  $600 
to  about  $1,000.  The  average  teacher '"  in  1917  received  $750 
per  year,  or  ahout  $16  per  week  for  20  to  22  hours  of  service," 
and  while  due  to  war  conditions  the  salaries  of  teachers  have 
been  increased  generally,  the  pre-war  (1917)  salaries  serve  as  an 
index  to  the  economic  status  of  the  Jewish  teacher. 

Upon  the  above  salaries  Jewish  teachers  were  expected  to  live 
and  to  support  those  who  depended  upon  them.  One  need  not 
know  very  much  concerning  comparative  scales  of  wages  to 
realize  that  under  constantly  increasing  costs  of  living,  an 
average  salary  of  $750  per  year  was  bound  to  drive  ambitious 
young  men  and  young  women  away  from  Jewish  teaching  as  an 
occupation.  Miserably  low  as  were  the  salaries  in  the  public 
schools  of  this  city,  they  were  generous  in  comparison  with  the 
wages  scale  prevailing  in  Jewish  schools.  J'or  every  teaching 
hour  the  average  Jewish  teacher  received  a  compensation  of  75 
cents,  whereas  the  average  teacher  in  the  elementary  grades  of 
the  public  schools  received  (1915)  approximately  $1.15  per 
hour,  or  more  than  one  and  one-half  times  as  much."*     The 


"  The  modal  or  most  frequently  found  salary  is  here  meant.  Cf.  Table 
XXXI.  This  table  redueea  the  salaries  of  151  teachers  in  21  communal 
weekday  schools,  to  a  basis  of  "monthly  salaiy  per  teaching  hour,"  that 
is,  the  salary  paid  monthly  for  every  teaehinji  hour  per  week.  Thus  Table 
XXXI  should  be  read  as  follows  One  teacher  teiehos  5  hours  per  week 
and  his  monthly  salarj  is  $10  or  $2  tor  each  teaching  hour  three  teachers 
work  32  hours  per  week  and  reeei\e  $75  per  month  or  $2  34  per  teaching 
hour,  etc. 

"There  has  been  an  in  rea«e  m  1<>1R  of  the  average  teacher's  salary  to 
probably  $850  per  vear  But  the  difference  bet  veen  the  1<>17  and  191S 
figures  is  not  great  and  the  moic  accurate  data  of  1917  aie  therefore  l>ept 
as  the  basis  of  discu^ion 

"  Only  the  teachers  of  grades  lA  to  (jB  were  taken  for  comparison  since 
they  are  more  nearli  similar  to  the  grades  of  the  elementarj  Jewish  school 
In  the  1917-1918  budget  of  the  Board  of  Flucation  of  New  Yoik  City 
it  is  stated  that  during  the  year  1<H6  191"  S12  <»39  535  were  spent  m  paving 
the  salaries  of  11,605  grade  teachers  (lA  through  6B).  This  means  that 
the  average  school  teacher  in  these  grades  receives  annually  about  $1,115. 
The  public  school  teacher  in  New  York  works  190  days  during  the  year  (cf.  p. 
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lowest  paid  public  school  teacher  received  (1916-1917)  $720  per 
year  for  about  950  hours  of  service,  whereas  the  average  Jewish 
teacher  received  $750  for  about  1000  hours  of  service.'*  In  other 
words,  the  average  Jewish  teacher  was  paid  no  more  per  hour 
for  his  work  than  the  lowest  paid  public  school  teacher  in 
New  York  City.  The  outcry  raised  in  recent  years  against  the 
insufficiency  of  the  salaries  paid  in  the  public  schools,  brings  out 
the  more  clearly  how  inadequate  was  the  "laborer's  hire"  paid 
to  Jewish  teachers. 

One  of  the  fundamental  needs  in  any  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  Jewish  education  in  this  country  is  therefore  an  adequate 
wage  compensation  for  Jewish  teachers.  While,  to  be  sure, 
Jewish  teaching  will  never  be  able  to  attract  on  the  score  of 
tangible  rewards  alone,  as  compared  to  the  possible  openings  in 
other  professional  and  business  fields,  nevertheless  Jewish 
teachers,  idealistic  though  they  may  be  expected  to  be,  must  be 
provided  with  a  graded  living  wage,  sufficient  to  satisfy  their 
daily  needs  and  tlie  needs  of  those  dependent  upon  them.  Unless 
this  is  done  it  seems  hardly  possible  to  attract  young  men  and 
young  women  to  Jewish  teaching  as  a  profession.'"* 

The  Training  and  Eqi:ipment  of  Jewish  Teachers 

The  question  of  tangible  compensation  is  so  closely  related  to 
the  professional  equipment  of  the  teacher  that  the  two  must  be 
considered  together.  The  economic  law  of  prices  holds  true  also 
in  Jewish  teaching:  the  more  adequate  the  training  the  higher 
is  likely  to  be  the  salary,  and  similarly,  the  better  the  salary 
the  higher  is  the  standard  of  professional  preparation  which  it 
can  command.  There  are  various  types  of  Jewish  teachers  and 
they  differ  widely  in  their  professional  equipment. 


IS  Eepoit  of  Supt  ot  '-choola  Ncn  York  Cjt>  for  1915)  fi\e  hour*  each 
d&'i  or  a  total  of  050  hours  At  thia  rate  therefore  the  a\erige  puHic 
school  teacher  rccenes  as  a  compensition  ipproximately  $11  for  eaeh 
honi  of  woit  This  difference  la  onlj  partl>  due  to  tl  e  f  ict  II  it  the 
puhlio  school  S'vstem  has  inan>  teicheri  who  haie  Icen  n  the  s  item  for 
a  long  time  and  are  now  receiving  their  maximum  saHn 

■*  48  weeks  at  20  to  22  hours  per  week 
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A.     Types   of  Jewish   Teachers 

111  general,  there  are  three  types  of  teachers  in  the  Jewish 
schools  of  New  York.  The  first  type  is  the  "old  fashioned" 
teacher  or  "melamed."  His  education  was  obtained  in  a  Yeshibah 
in  Eastern  Europe,  where  he  was  given  an  intensive  training  in 
the  Talmud  and  the  Codes.  His  knowledge  of  modern  Hebrew 
literature,  of  Jewish  history,  and  of  general  Jewish  knowledge 
{the  so-ealled  "Science  of  Judaism"),  is  very  meagre.  He  has 
had  practically  no  general  secular  education,  and  his  pedagogy  is 
based  wholly  upon  a  long  and  bitter  experience. 

The  second  type  is  also  an  Eastern  European  product.  It 
represents  the  "maskil"  (enlightened)  class,  which  arose  in 
Eastern  Europe,  under  the  Haskallah  (enlightenment)  influ- 
ences.^" The  typical  teacher  of  this  class  came  to  this  country 
in  late  adolescence  or  during  early  manhood.  He  knows  Hebrew 
literature  intimately,  and  is  familiar  with  Talmudic  literature, 
though  not  so  thoroughly  as  is  the  teacher  of  the  first  type.  His 
secular  knowledge  he  obtained  in  a  European  school,  or  else  by 
means  of  private  study.  In  this  country  he  strives  hard  to 
acquire  more  secular  education,  and  to  adjust  himself  to  the 
American  environment.  His  center  of  interest  is  in  the  revival 
of  the  Hebrew  language  and  Hebrew  literature. 

The  third  type  consists  of  younger  men  and  women,  who  were 
bom  or  trained  in  this  country,  and  who  received  their  secular 
training  in  the  American  public  school  system.*'  Most  of  them 
are  high  school  graduates,  many  are  college  graduates,  and  some 
of  them  pursue  post-graduate  studies  in  the  universities  of  the 
city.  But  while  they  are  culturally  well  equipped,  their  Jewish 
knowledge  is  in  most  instances  inadequate.  The  fundamentals 
of  Jewish  training  they  received  in  the  Talmud  Torahs  or 
Hebrew  schools,  and  this  rudimentary  training  they  attempted 
later  to  supplement  by  private  study  or  by  attending  some 
higher  Jewish  school  of  learning,  most  frequently  the  Teachers' 
Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  A  number  of 
teachers  of  this  type  are  students  at  the  Rabbinic  Seminaries, 
and  they  teach  in  Jewish  schools  partly  as  a  means  of  gaining 

»  Cf.  Part  I.  Chapter  2,  pp.  36  37. 

"  Cf .  Appendix  Q:    "Data  on  the  Equipment  of  Jewish  Teachers." 
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their  livelihood  and  partly  as  valuable  experience  in  preparation 
for  their  congregational  duties. 

These  fully  Americanized  young  men  and  young  women  have 
the  advantage  of  knowing  the  American  environment,  and  of 
being  able  to  interpret  it  properly  to  the  American  Jewish  child. 
They  are  the  forerunners  of  the  generations  of  Jewish  teachers 
which  American  Jewry  must  raise  from  its  own  midst.  Until 
recently  the  great  waves  of  migration  from  Eastern  Europe 
brought  with  them  many  Jewish  teachers.  But  with  the  supply 
from  Eastern  Europe  greatly  diminished,  much  of  the  hope  for 
continued  Jewish  life  in  this  country  rests  upon  the  training  of 
American  young  men  and  young  women  to  undertake  Jewish 
teaching  as  a  profession.  It  is  of  great  interest  therefore  to  de- 
termine what  are  the  institutions  for  the  training  of  such  Jewish 
teachers  in  this  city. 

B.  Training  Schools  foe  Jkwish  Teachers 
There  are  in  New  York  City  three  training  schools  for  Jewish 
teachers.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  Teachers' 
Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary,  situated  at  34 
Stuyvesant  Street,  and  headed  by  Professor  M.  M.  Kaplan. 
Organized  in  1909,  it  offers  (1918)  a  three  years'  course  to  125 
young  men  and  young  women.^^  Prior  to  1918  it  graduated 
six  classes,  granting  a  total  of  114  teachers'  diplom.as. 

The  requirements  for  admission  to  the  Teachers'  Institute  are : 
(1)  A  high  school  diploma  or  equivalent ;  and  (2)  "ahnowledge 
of  Jewish  subject  matter  equivalent  to  that  obtained  in  a  two 
years'  course  supplementary  to  the  regular  training  given  in 
the  various  Talmud  Torah  schools  of  this  city. ' '  ^'  Until  recently, 
even  these  "minimum"  requirements  could  not  be  strictly 
adhered  to  because  of  the  lack  of  preparation  on  the  part  of  those 
who  applied  for  admission.  The  Institute  has  had  to  supplement 
the  knowledge  of  its  applicants  by  rather  elementary  courses 
in  Hebrew,  History,  Religion,  etc.  It  was  thus  a  Jewish  sec- 
ondary school  rather  than  a  professional  training  school  for 
teachers.     Applicants  were  admitted    either    through    entrance 

"  S2  young  men  and  73  young  women. 

"Cf.  Register  of  the  Toaehors'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological 
Seminary  1017,  p.  13. 
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examination,  or  else  through  certification  from  accredited  Jewish 
schools.  Of  late  the  standard  of  its  applicants  has  been  rising 
perceptibly,  as  a  result  of  the  Secondary  or  High  Behool  Classes 
for  boys  and  girls  conducted  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education. 
These  classes  have  been  supplying  the  Institute  with  better 
equipped  applicants  than  had  come  previously.  Young  men  and 
young  women,  between  the  ages  of  18  and  21,  now  enter  the 
Institute  after  a  five  to  seven-year  course  in  the  Talmud  Torahs 
and  Hebrew  schools,  supplemented  by  four  years  of  instruction 
in  the  Jewish  secondary  classes. 

The  course  of  study  at  the  Teachers'  Institute  extends  over 
three  years.  Sessions  are  conducted  evenings  and  Sundays,  from 
eight  to  ten  hours  each  week.  Instruction  during  the  first  year 
is  given  in  the  Hehrew  language,  -(grammar,  reading  and  compo- 
sition) ;  in  the  Bible;  in  History  and  in  Religion.  In  the  second 
year  the  work  in  these  subjects  is  continued,  and  Modern  Hebrew 
Literature  and  Pedagogy  are  added.  The  work  in  Pedagogy 
consists  of  (1)  "Methods  of  Teaching  the  various  subjects  of  the 
curriculum,  (Bible,  Aggadah,  Literary  Selections,  Grammar  and 
Vocabulary),"  and  (2)  "Visits  to  Classes."  "  In  the  last  year 
an  additional  course  in  Jewish  Philosophy  and  Institutions  is 
offered.  Special  opportunities  are  afforded  for  the  study  of 
Rabbinic  Literature  and  of  Aramaic  Grammar.  No  provision  is 
made  for  Practice  Teaching,  since  most  of  the  students  have  full 
or  part-time  positions  as  teachers.  The  Teachei's'  Institute  also 
provides  instruction  for  a  small  group  of  men  and  women  who 
are  engaged  in  supervisory  or  administrative  educational  work. 
These  more  advanced  students  pursue  special  studies,  selected 
by  themselves,  under  the  guidance  of  the  principal  and  the 
faculty. 

Mizrachi  Institute:  In  1917  another  Teachers'  Institute  was 
opened  by  the  Mizrachi  Association  of  America.  The  Mizrachi 
Institute,  under  Dr.  M,  Waxman,  is  situated  at  86  Orchard 
Street,  and  has  (1918)  an  enrollment  of  thirty  pupils.  The 
pupils  are  all  young  boys  ranging  in  age  from  thirteen  to  sixteen 
years.  A  four  years'  course  of  intensive  training  in  Hebrew 
language  and  literature,  {classic,  mediaeval  and  modern)  is  to  be 
provided  for  them.     The  aim  of  the  new  Institute  is  to  train 


pt  curriculum  of  the  Teachers'  Institute. 
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teachers  who:  (1)  shall  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  literary 
and  conversational  Hebrew,  (2)  be  familiar  with  the  literary 
sources  of  Judaism  in  the  original,  and  (3)  combine  the  national- 
ist with  the  orthodox  attitudes  in  Jewish  life. 

Yiddish  Teachers'  Institute  (Lehrer-Seminar) :  A  third  train- 
ing school  for  Jewish  teachers  was  opened  in  1918  by  the  Federa- 
tion of  Yiddishe  Volks-Schulen  (National  Radical  Schools), 
with  Mr.  Judah  Kaufman  as  principal.'  It  is  situated  at  293 
East  Broadway  and  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  for  the 
Yiddishe  Volks-Schulun  (of  which  there  are  four  in  the  city  and 
about  forty  throughout  the  country).  It  offers  (1918)  a  two 
years'  course  of  instruction  to  about  twenty-five  Jewish 
working  men  and  working  women,  who  have  a  speaking  and 
reading  knowledge  of  Hebrew  and  of  Yiddish  and  are  con- 
versant with  the  literatures  of  these  two  languages.  Sessions 
are  conducted  in  the  evenings,  and  the  subjects  of  instruction 
include:  Natural  Science,  Social  Sciences  and  General  History, 
Pedagogy,  Advanced  Hebrew,  Bible  Criticism,  Misbna,  the 
History  of  Hebrew  and  of  Yiddish  Literature,  Hebrew  and 
Yiddish  Philology,  and  Jewish  Folk  Songs.  It  is  planned  to 
extend  the  course  in  the  future  over  a  period  of  three  or  four 
years,  so  as  to  make  it  possible  for  the  graduates  of  the  Element- 
ary Yiddishe  Volks-Schulen  to  enter  the  "Lehrer-Seminar." 

C. — Training  of  Teachers  in  Service 

These  training  schools  prepare  the  teachers  for  the  Jewish 
schools  of  New  York.  Their  yearly  output  of  teachers  is  as  yet 
far  from  satisfying  the  growing  needs  of  the  community,  and 
the  training  which  they  impart  does  not  suffice  for  meeting  the 
diiScult  pedagogic  tasks  of  teaching  in  a  non- compulsory  school 
system.  But  even  such  training  as  they  do  give  is  not 
standardized  nor  "followed  up." 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  certification  of  Jewish  teachers. 
No  standard  is  set  for  the  training  which  a  teacher  must  have 
acquired  before  being  permitted  to  instruct  Jewish  children. 
Every  school  follows  its  own  sweet  will  in  deciding  upon  what 
qualifications  it  shall  require  of  its  teaching  staff.    The  Bureau 
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of  Jewish  Education  attempted  to  certify  Jewish  teachers,^^  but 
the  effort  was  premature  and  was  suspended  after  a  brief  trial. 

Secondly,  no  provision  is  made  for  continuing  the  growth  of 
Jewish  teachers  after  graduation  from  the  training  schools.  It 
is  evident  that  the  teacher  who  ceases  to  grow  in  knowledge  and 
ill  educational  outlook,  must  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the  spirit  of 
inertia,  the  great  bane  of  the  teaching  profession,  which  works 
to   the  detriment  both  of  the  pupils   and   of   the  educational 

Tlie  most  important  and  most  practical  metliod  of  stimulating 
the  growth  of  classroom  teachers  is  that  of  direct  supervision 
and  guidance  by  the  school  principals.  But  the  help  which  most 
Jewish  teachers  now  receive  from  their  principals  in  terms  of 
growth  is  negligible.  Even  those  principals  who  take  the  trouble 
of  visiting  their  classes  more  or  less  periodically,  do  so  per- 
functorily, as  "inspectors,"  to  check  up  the  teachers'  work. 
They  do  not  consider  it  necessary  to  criticise  their  teachers  for 
the  purpose  of  increasing  their  efficiency,  and  no  attempt  is  made 
to  analyze  the  work  observed.  The  only  "criticism"  given  is  in 
the  nature  of  reprimand.  The  most  important  consideration  is 
"disciplme  and  if  the  dii=cipline  is  satisfactory  all  else  is  for- 
given. This  lack  of  intelligent  supervision  must  be  expected 
under  present  conditions  because  the  pedagogic  training  of  most 
of  the  piincipals  themselves  is  grossly  inadequate.^^ 

Besides  the  mfrequent  tours  of  inspection  by  the  principal, 
the  only  other  means  of  superMsion  used  at  present  by  Jewish 
school  principals  consists  of  teachers'  meetings.  These  confer- 
ences are  mostly  of  an  administrative  nature,  dealing  with  the 
details  of  school  louttne  In  but  few  instances  are  they  devoted 
to  anything  but  the  submitting  of  attendance  reports,  assign- 
ment of  s  hedules  explanation  of  iceords,  etc.  Only  rarely  is 
use  made  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  these  gatherings  to 
discuss  more  general  and  more  vital  problems — questions  dealing 
with  the  curriculum,  with  methods  of  teaching  and  of  school 
management,  with  the  relation  of  the  school  to  the  home  and  to 
the  community,  and  similar  topics.  " 

«  Cf .  Part  I,  Cfiapter  4,  pp.  113-113. 
"  Cf.  Part  II,  Chapter  4,  pp,  302-205. 
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Nor  are  any  o£  the  other  recognized  aids  to  the  growth  of 
teachers  available.*'  There  is  no  provision  for  exchange  of  visits 
to  classrooms;  no  "reading  circles";  but  little  demonstration 
teaching;  and  no  provision  for  teachers'  participation  in  the 
making  of  the  curriculum.  No  Sabbatical  years  or  leaves  of 
absence  are  granted  to  Jewish  teachers  for  purposes  of  travel, 
education  and  self -improvement.  With  the  exception  of  one  or 
two  general  meetings  conducted  by  the  Hebrew  Principals'  Asso- 
ciation and  by  the  Agudath  Hamorim,  there  have  been  no 
"institutes"  of  Jewish  teachers  in  this  city  such  as  "the  county 
teachers'  institutes"  in  public  education,  which  last  from  one 
day  to  two  weeks  and  bring  all  the  teachers  in  the  vicinity 
together  for  purposes  of  discussion,  study,  inspiration  and 
exchange  of  experiences.  These  various  means  of  improving 
the  teachers  in  service  are  essential  for  the  development  of  the 
Jewish  teaching  profession,  but  they  can  come  only  with  the 
greater  system  at  izat  ion  and  co-ordination  of  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  schools. 

D. — Teachers'  Associations 

The  first  spontaneous  attempts  to  improve  the  professional 
status  of  Jewish  teachers,  economically  and  socially,  have  been 
in  the  nature  of  Teachers'  Associations.  There  are  (1918)  four 
of  these  associations  in  New  York  City.  The  oldest  of  them, 
the  Hebrew  Teachers'  JJnio-n  of  Greater  New  York  and  Vicinity, 
or  as  it  is  better  known,  the  "Agudath  Humorim,"  is  composed 
of  teachers  of  the  Eastern  European  types,'*  and  has  an  enroll- 
ment of  160  members.  Its  activities  have  been  in  the  nature  of 
a  workers'  union  primarily  to  improve  the  economic  condition 
of  the  Jewish  teachers.  It  called  together  a  convention  of 
Jewish  teachers,  in  1912,  and  for  a  short  time  published  an 
educational  journal  in  Hebrew,  the  "Hed  Hamoreh"  (Echo  of 
the  Teacher).  But  its  best  known  achievement  is  that  of  the 
fairly  successful  teachers'  strike  for  higher  wages,  which  it  eon- 
ducted  in  1917.  This  strike  resulted  in  the  raising  of  the  salaries 
in  some  of  the  larger  weekday  schools,  and  in  setting  a  higher 
standard  of  teachers'  salaries  in  general. 

"  C{.  Euediger  W.  C. :    "Agencies    for    Improvement    of    Teachers    in 
Service. ' ' 
"Cf.  above  p.  284. 
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The  Jewish  Teachers'  Association  of  New  York  is  composed 
of  75  members  of  the  American  type  of  teacher.  It  is  a  profes- 
sional organization  chiefly  for  study  and  self-improvement,  and 
eo-operates  both  with  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  and  with 
the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  It 
has  been  issuing,  since  1916,  the  only  Jewish  educational  journal 
published  in  English,  "The  Jewish  Teacher." 

The  Sunday  school  teachers  of  the  city  were  for  a  number  of 
years  banded  together  in  the  Jewish  Religious  School  Union. 
This  Union  was  organized  and  managed  by  the  Eastern  Council 
of  Reform  Rabbis.  It  brought  together  the  teachers  of  the 
various  Sunday  schools  of  New  York,  at  more  or  less  regular 
intervals,  to  listen  to  lectures  on  Jewish  History,  the  Bible,  etc., 
and  to  observe  "model  lessons."  Of  late  (1918)  this 
organization  has  been  inactive. 

Very  recently  (1917)  another  teachers'  association  was 
formed  known  as  "Hamorlah."  It  is  connected  with  the 
Mizrachi  organization  and  is  composed  in  part  of  elements  who 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  Hebrew  Teachers'  Union.  It  claims 
to  represent  the  "national-orthodox"  teachers,  but  its  place 
and  function,  as  a  distinct  organization,  have  not  yet  been  fully 
determined.  The  "Hamoriah, "  too,  is  largely  a  workers'  union, 
and  its  first  public  eifort  was  to  help  the  teachers  in  one  of  the 
Talmud  Torahs  of  the  city  in  their  demand  for  better  wages. 

All  of  these  teachers'  associations  carry  on  their  work  without 
any  co-operation  or  understanding  among  them.  There  has 
been  no  attempt  to  hold  general  conferences  of  Jewish  teachers 
or  to  combine  efforts  on  any  matter  of  general  interest  to  the 
Jewish  teachers  of  New  York,  either  for  economic,  social,  or 
professional  purposes.  The  difference  in  training  and  experi- 
ence has  thus  far  proven  an  impassable  barrier  between  the 
various  types  of  teachers. 

Progr.'VM  fob  Kaising  the  Standard  of  Jewish  Teaching 

The  problem  of  raising  the  standard  of  Jewish  teaching  and 
of  improving  the  status  of  Jewish  teachers,  is  a  community 
problem.  The  teachers  must  not  be  alone  in  their  efforts  to 
uphold  the  dignity  and  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Jewish 
teaching  profession.    There  is  a  tendency  among  Jewish  teachers, " 
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as  there  is  among  public  school  teachers,  to  organize  themselves 
in  the  form  of  labor  unions  to  demand  their  just  dues.  But  the 
community  cannot  afford  to  look  calmly  upon  the  struggles 
which  this  tendency  must  bring  in  its  train.  It  must  meet  the 
teachers  more  than  half  way,  because  to  attract  new  teachers  and 
to  provide  adequately  for  those  who  are  now  in  the  service,  is 
among  the  most  important  communal  tasks. 

In  the  Jewish  weekday  schools  of  New  York,  from  75  to  100 
teachers  are  needed  every  year,  to  replace  those  who  leave,  and 
to  take  care  of  new  schools  and  new  classes.*'  The  Jewish 
training  schools  of  the  city  have,  in  the  past,  been  providing 
new  teachers  at  the  rate  of  nineteen  teachers  each  year.'"  At  best 
all  the  three  training  schools  in  New  York  can  be  expected  at 
present  to  furnish  only  from  30  to  40  new  teachers  annually. 
The  diminution  in  tlie  supply  of  teachers  from  Eastern  Europe 
makes  these  schools  practically  the  only  sources  for  obtaining 
Jewish  teachers,  not  only  for  New  York  City,  but  in  a  measure, 
for  the  entire  country  as  well.'*  With  the  increase  in  school 
facilities  which  will  inevitably  have  to  be  made  in  the  next 
decade,  the  Jews  of  New  York  face  a  grave,  an  almost  paralyzing 
shortage  of  teachers.  Even  now  appeals  for  teachers  are  sent 
to  New  York  from  Jewish  communities  throughout  the  country, 
stating  that  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  for  the  instruction  of 
their  children,  because  no  Jewish  teachers  can  bo  found  to  teach 
them.  The  Jewish  community  of  New  York  is  called  upon  to 
deal  with  this  problem  in  a  large  way. 


"  There  are  no  data  availalile  from  which  an  accui 
made.  In  the  New  York  Public  Schools  the  annual  "turn  o\er  "  is  indi 
cftted  by  the  "nominations  of  new  teachers,"  is  5%~—10o'  of  the  pntire 
stafF  each  year.  In  the  .Tewiah  schools  it  is  undoubtedly  larger  because 
the  length  of  service  of  the  average  teacher  is  a  good  deal  less  than  m 
the  public  schools,  and  also  because  there  is  a  constant  removal  of  Jewish 
toachers  to  smaller  towns  in  various  parts  of  the  country  The  annual 
"turn  over"  in  the  Jewish  schools  is  therefore  probably  at  least  from  15% 
to  20%. 

"The  only  training  school  which  has  thus  far  (IBIS)  graduated  Jtwish 
teachers,  is  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semmiry 

"  There  are  only  three  Jewish  training  schools  outside  of  New  York. 
These  are  Grntz  College,  Philadelphia,  the  Teachers'  Institute  uf  the 
Hebrew  Union  College  of  Cincinnati,  and  the  Teachers '  Institute  in  Boston. 
These  schools  can  graduate  no  more  than  twenty  to  thirty  teachers  each  year. 
The  students  of  the  Babbiaic  Seminaries  should  be  included,  but  they 
merely  replace  the  student  teachers  who  leave,  and  at  best  provide  for  only 
15-20  teaching  positions  in  the  city. 
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A. — Standard  Wage  Scale  for  Teachers 

The  first  requirement  is  to  increase  considerably  the  economic 
anil  social  rewards  of  Jewish  teaching.  A  scale  of  wages  is 
needed  for  Jewish  teachers,  which  should  be  standarized  by  the 
community  and  agreed  to  by  all  the  important  Jewish  schools 
of  New  York.  The  young  teacher  should  know  at  the  outset 
what  the  ecoiiomie  prospects  are  upon  which  he  may  i-eekoii  when 
he  enters  the  profession.  Such  a  standard  scale  of  wages  must 
take  into  consideration  a  number  of  factors; 

(1)  The  regulation  of  salaries  in  Jewish  education  depends 
upon  the  standard  of  salaries  prevailing  in  similar  professions. 
The  profession  most  similar  to  that  of  the  Jewish  teacher  is  that 
of  the  public  school  teacher,  and  the  wages  prevailing  in  the 
Jewish  schools  will  depend  closely  upon  the  salary  schedule  in 
vogue  in  the  public  schools.'^  Furthermore,  both  the  public 
schools  and  the  Jewish  schools  must  compete  with  the  commercial 
and  professional  fields  for  the  services  of  young  men  and  women ; 
and  while  teaching  must  necessarily  oifer  inducements  other  than 
financial,  Jewish  teachers  must  nevertheless  be  provided  with  a 
comfortable  living  wage  for  themselves  and  their  families. 

(2)  A  standardized  .salary  scale  should  distinguish  between 
temporary  and  permanent  Jewish  teachers.  It  has  long  been 
recognized  that  teaching,  especially  in  the  large  American  cities, 
is  used  by  "ambitious"  young  men  as  a  "stepping  stone"  to 
other  professions.  Particularly  is  this  true  of  Jewish  teaching, 
A  considerable  proportion  of  the  men  now  teaching  in  the  Jewish 
schools  of  New  York  are  preparing  for  the  rabbinate,  medicine, 
dentistry,  law,  engineering,  etc.  These  are  not  professional 
Jewish  teachers  and  should  be  distinguished  from  those  who  are 
ready  to  devote  their  lives  to  Jewish  teaching.  Some  of  the 
young  teachers  are  undergraduate  students  at  college,  who  teach 
in  the  Jewish  schools  during  afternoons  and  on  Sundays,  outside 
of  their  college  hours.  These  student  teachers  are  willing  to 
teach  at  a  comparatively  low  salary  because  it  is  one  of  the  few 
possible  occupations  which  permit  them  at  the  same  time  to 
continue  their  studies.     Even  after  graduation  from  college,  a 

"At  present  (1018)  the  quoation  of  salaries  in  tlie  puMic  schools  of 
New  York  is  still  unsettled,  and  any  salary  sealo  proposed  for  the  Jewish 
schools  must  therefore  be  tentative. 
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period  of  trial  extending  over  several  years  should  be  required 
to  determine  which  teachers  look  to  Jewish  education  as  their 
permanent  profession  and  which  ones  consider  it  as  a  temporary 
occupation,  their  attention  and  best  energies  being  directed  else- 
where. Temporary  teaching  licenses  should  be  granted  by  a 
Community  Board  of  Licenses  "*  for  the  first  three  years  at 
teaching  beyond  graduation  from  the  training  schools,  and 
permanent  licenses  after  this  period  of  trial  should  be  given 
to  those  who  are  willing  to  make  Jewish  teaching  their  pro- 
fession. 

(3)  Another  distinction  which  should  be  made  in  salaries  is 
between  the  teachers  of  the  elementary  and  of  the  intermediate 
grades.  Particularly  in  the  intensive  Hebrew  classes  of  the 
intermediate  school  is  it  necessary  to  have  specially  trained 
teachers  who  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew 
language  and  of  the  literary  sources  of  Judaism  in  the  original. 
For  such  special  training,  special  financial  rewards  should  be 
offered.  The  salaries  of  elementary  teachers  can  be  kept  within 
the  limits  of  "self  support,"  as  previously  explained:'*  but  the 
salaries  of  intermediate  teachers  cannot  be  determined  by  this 
financial  criterion. 

AVith  these  considerations  in  mind  the  following  schedule  of 
salaries  is  proposed  for  the  Jewish  weekday  schools  of  New 
York  :»* 

A.  Student  Teachers  (college  undergraduates) :  $720  per  year 

B.  Temporary  License  Teachers  (3  years'  trial) :  i^OOO  per  year 

C.  Permanent  License  Teachers: 

Elementary :     $1000  to  $1300  per  year  in  annual  increases 

■       of  $60. 

Intermediate :    $1200  to  $1800  per  year  in  annual  increases 

of  $100. 

Such  a  graduated  salary  scale  should  be  put  into  effect  in  the 

lai^er  weekday  schools  by  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid,  with 

the  co-operation  of  the  Principals'  Association  and  the  various 


"  See  below  p.  295. 

"  See  above  pp.  330-232, 

"  This  schedule  is  suggested  of  course  oi 
the  coat  of  living.  Eeonomie  changes  after 
erable  changes  in  salaries. 
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Teachers'  organizations.'"  In  general,  it  provides  for  aboiit 
33  per  cent,  increase  in  the  salaries  of  Jewish  teachers,'''  regu- 
lated so  as  to  bring  about  economic  security  and  reward  for 
special  training  and  effort. 

To  ensure  the  maximum  benefit  from  this  standardized  wage 
scale  provision  should  be  made  for  additional  financial  reward 
for  special  merit.  "While  the  proposed  increase  in  teachers' 
salaries  is  on  the  basis  of  number  of  years  of  service,  care  should 
be  taken  against  lack  of  stimulus.  AUe  teachers  should  be  stim- 
ulated to  advance  more  rapidly  than  the  regular  yearly  increase 
allotted  to  them.  It  is  important  that  each  principal  be  able  to 
evaluate  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  his  teachers,  and  reward 
special  merit  or  marked  improvement.  The  dangers  of  such  a 
proposition  lie  in  the  possibility  of  prejudice  on  the  part  of 
the  principal,  and  of  a  consequent  sense  of  "injustice"  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers.  Yet  such  evaluation  and  reward  take 
place  constantly  in  the  professional  and  the  business  worlds, 
and  should  prove  possible  also  in  the  Jewish  schools.  To 
minimize  the  dangers  inherent  in  personal  evaluation,  it  is 
necessary,  wherever  possible,  to  substitute  objective  analysis  for 
general  opinion.'* 

The  more  ambitious  men  and  women  who  would  still  deem 
the  regular  teaching  salary  insufficient,  should  find  opportunity 
for  additional  service  in  the  "neighborhood  activities"  conducted 
by  modern  school  centers  in  the  evenings,  or  else  they  will  sock 
supervisory  and  administrative  positions.  One  of  the  natural 
results  in  the  carrying  out  of  a  standardized  wage  scale  would 
be  that  more  and  more  women  would  be  introduced  as  teachers 
of  the  elementary  grades  in  the  Jewish  schools.  Very  few 
Jewish  women  stay  in  the  teaching  service  for  many  years,  and 
reasons  of  economy  would  compel  Jewish  school  principals  to 
recruit  the  teaching  staffs  for  the  elementary  grades  from 
women  and  from  young  men.    Such  a  tendency  is  highly  desirable. 


"As  this  book  goes  to  press,  the  teachers  and  principals  of  the  New  York 
Talmud  Torahs  have  undertaken  the  first  step  toward  a  uniform  wage  scale 
in  conjunction  with  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid,  without  providing, 
however,  for  graduated  annual  increases  or  for  distinction  between  ele- 
mentary and  intciinediate  teachers. 

"  The  salary  of  the  average  elementary  teachers  would  be  raised  from 
$720  to  approximately  $960  per  year. 

"  For  fuller  discussion  see  below  pp.  299-300,  also  Appondis  R. 
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B.  Teachers'  Pensions  and  Insurance 
If  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York  is  to  deal  justly  with, 
its  teachers,  it  must  go  one  step  beyond  the  standard  wage  scale 
in  assuring  tliem  economic  security  and  consequent  peace  of 
mind.  While  the  salaries  proposed  in  the  standard  salary  scale 
are  much  higher  than  those  which  are  doled  out  to  teachers  at 
present,  they  cannot  enable  the  teachers  to  save  money  so  as  to 
provide  against  chance  misfortune  for  themselves  or  their 
families.  The  terrors  of  sickness  and  of  old  age  are  considerable 
factors  in  determining  the  attitude  of  the  teacher  toward  his 
work,  and  in  keeping  many  discreet  young  men  from  entering 
the  teaching  profession.  To  stabilize  the  financial  income  of 
Jewish  teachers,  a  pension  system  should  be  established,  based 
on  co-operatwe  insurarwe.^^  The  pension  system  should  provide 
for  participation  by  the  teachers  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  con- 
tribution by  the  community  on  the  other.  The  schools  whose 
teachers  are  to  be  in  the  system,  should  set  aside  regularly  a 
small  fraction  of  the  teachers'  salaries  for  pension  purposes.  To 
this  should  be  added  considerably  larger  sums  contributed  by 
the  community,  and  the  administration  of  the  combined  funds 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  Committee  on  Pensio-ns  and  Iiisur- 
ancB  selected  by  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid  together  with 
the  Hebrew  Principals'  Association  and  the  Teachers'  Organiza- 
tions. 

C.  Certification  op  Teachers 
The  standardization  of  teachers'  salaries  will  make  it  possible 
also  to  standardize  the  training  and  qualifications  required  from 
teachers  before  the  community  will  permit  them  to  teach  its 
children.  At  present  any  one  who  deigns  to  undertake  the  work 
of  Jewish  teaching  may  do  so,  and  because  of  the  disorganized 
state  of  Jewish  education  is  quite  sure  to  find  opportunity  to 
shape  the  lives  of  Jewish  children  for  good  or  for  evil.  It  will 
hardly  be  possible  to  guarantee  the  effectiveness  of  Jewish 
teaching,  however,  or  to  raise  the  social  status  of  Jewish  teachers, 
unless  the  community  finds  some  method  of  giving  public  recog- 
nition to  those  whom  it  deems  qualified  to  teach  in  Jewish  schools, 

"For  full  discuasion  of  teachers'  pensions  in  public  education,  cf. 
Prosser,  C.  A.:  "The  Teacher  and  Old  Age,"  and  also  the  Seventh  and 
Ninth  Annual  Reports  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advancement  of 
Teaching, 
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and  of  publicly  disapproving  those  whom  it  considers  incompetent 
and  unqualified.  For  the  sake  of  the  profession  it  is  also  neces- 
sary that  the  community  distinguish  between  those  who  use 
Jewish  teaching  as  a  "stepping  stone"  and  those  who  are  ready 
to  consecrate  their  lives  to  the  service  of  the  Jewish  schools. 

For  the  effective  administration  of  the  standard  salary  scale 
outlined  above,  it  is  necessary  that  a  Board  of  Certification  be 
organized  to  grant  licenses  to  Jewish  teachers.  Before  this  Board 
should  come  the  graduates  of  the  Teachers'  Training  Schools. 
The  Board  should  determine  the  standards  of  knowledge, 
pedagogic  training,  age  and  character  qualifications  which  it 
wishes  to  demand  from  those  who  apply  for  licenses  as  teachers. 
It  should  grant  temporary  licenses  to  applicants  who  begin  their 
careers  in  the  profession  of  Jewish  education  and  to  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  Jewish  teaching  as  an  avocation  or  as  a 
temporary  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood.  At  the.  end  of  a  period 
of  trial  those  who  wish  to  enter  the  teaching  profession  should 
again  come  before  the  Board  for  permanent  licenses  either  as 
elementary  teachers,  intermediate  teachers,  secondary  or  high 
school  teachers,  supervisors  of  special  subjects,  or  administrators 
(principals,  etc.).  For  each  of  these  grades  of  license  special 
requirements  in  knowledge,  experience  and  training  should  be 
made  by  the  Board  of  Licenses. 

A  Board  of  Licenses  to  be  successful  must  be  acceptable  to 
three  bodies,  namely,  the  trustees  of  the  schools,  the  principals 
and  the  teachers.  It  should  receive  their  full  co-operation  and 
be  ready  to  consider  their  demands.  This  Board  should,  there- 
fore, have  representatives  from  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid. 
the  Hebrew  Principals'  Association,  and  the  Teachers'  organiza- 
tions. It  should  confer  with  an  advisory  committee,  .selected  by 
the  Teachers'  Training  Schools,  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Educa- 
tion, the  rabbinical  seminaries  and  similar  agencies.  The  task  of 
organizing  and  managing  a  Board  of  Ijicenses  in  New  York  is 
not  an  easy  one.*"  But  if  successfully  accomplished,  it  can 
become  the  most  effective  agency  in  regulating  and  standardizing 
the  profession  of  Jewish  education. 

"  The  Bureau  of  Jewiah  Education  took  the  first  step  toward  organizing  a 
Board  0*  License  in  1912,  but  its  efforts  at  that  time  were  premature.  Cf. 
above  pp.  112-113. 
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D.  Differentiated  Training  of  Teachers 
Following  upon  the  standardization  of  salaries  and  the  grant- 
ing of  graded  licenses  to  teachers,  and  coming  indeed  as  a  neces- 
sary counterpart  to  these  undertakings,  is  the  improvement  in 
the  training  of  teachers.  The  fundamental  difficulty  under 
which  the  Jewish  teachers'  training  schools  in  New  York  seem 
to  be  laboring,  is  that  the  pupils  who  apply  for  admission  to 
them  are  nof  adequately  prepared,  and  the  schools  must,  there- 
fore, serve  as  secondary  schools  for  teaching  Hebrew,  history, 
etc.,  instead  of  devoting  themselves  to  the  more  truly  profes- 
sional aspects  of  their  work :  the  interpretation  of  Jewish  litera- 
ture, history  and  religion  from  the  teacher's  view  point;  the 
psychology  of  Jewish  children  and  Jewish  parents ;  the  organiza- 
tion of  American  Jewish  life  and  the  aims  of  Jewish  education 
in  this  country ;  the  technique  of  teaching  the  various  subjects 
of  the  curriculum;  methods  in  classroom  and  school  manage- 
ment, and  kindred  studies.  The  only  way  to  make  the  training 
schools  truly  professional  schools,  is  to  have  them  draw  their 
applicants  from  a  well  organized  system  of  secondary  Jewish 
schools  which  should  give  a  three  or  four  years'  intensive  course 
of  training  to  the  most  capable  graduates  of  the  Jewish  week- 
day schools.  The  secondary  classes  of  such  organizations  as  the 
Bnrean  of  Jewish  Education  and  the  National  Hebrew  School 
are  a  promising  beginning  in  this  direction. 

To  these  more  adequately  prepared  applicants  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  should  offer  a  diifecentiated  course  of  study.  A 
minimum  of  three  years'  basic  training  should  be  required  for 
qualifying  to  teach  the  elementary  grades  of  the  Jewish  schools. 
Beyond  this  period  students  should  be  stimulated  to  continue 
their  studies  in  order  to  qualify  for  teaching  the  intermediate 
and  secondary  classes,  or  for  supervising  some  particular  branch 
of  the  curriculum.  The  more  ambitious  should  be  encouraged 
to  undertake  a  special  course  of  training  to  prepare  themselves 
for  the  higher  administrative  positions.  The  Jewish  teachers' 
training  schools,  when  fully  developed,  should  be  in  a  position 
to  offer  three  grades  of  certificates  or  diplomas:  (1)  the 
Elementary  Diploma,  {2)  the  Intermediate  or  Supervisor's. 
Diploma,  and  (3)  the  Administrator's  or  Director's  Diploma,, 
which  last  should  be  of  the  same  rank,  in  point  of  training  and 
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of  achievement  as  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  granted 
by  the  best  American  universities.*^ 

These  graded  certificates  apply  to  teacliers  in  weekday  schools. 
The  Sunday  school  teachers  should  also  be  required  to  undergo 
a  period  of  training  before  being  permitted  to  teach.  The  most 
likely  agency  to  undertake  this  work  for  New  York  seems  to  be 
the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  The 
course  should  be  in  charge  of  a  supervisor  selected  by  the 
Eastern  Council  of  Reform  Rabbis,  since  most  of  the  teachers 
whom  this  course  would  serve  will  teach  in  Reform  Sunday 
Schools.  In  conjunction  with  the  Director  of  the  Institute,  the 
supervisor  should  select  from  among  the  students  of  the  secondary 
Jewish  classes  or  the  graduates  of  the  elementary  weekday 
schools,*^  young  people  who  do  not  want  to  make  a  profession 
of  Jewish  teaching,  but  who  would  gladly  serve  on  Sundays. 
These  students  should  be  offered  a  course  of  studies  in  the 
eveninfis,  extending  over  two  or  three  yeai^.  The  course  should 
be  designed  to  supplement  their  knowledge  of  history  and  re- 
ligion, and  to  teach  them  the  essentials  of  psychology  and  of 
classroom  practice.  Those  who  complete  this  course  satisfactorily 
should  be  granted  special  certificates  as  Sunday  School  Teachers 
and  their  minimum  compensation  should  be  $20  per  month,  or 
from  four  to  five  dollars  for  each  Sunday  morning. 

There  is  another  important  direction  in  which  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  should  extend  their  activities.  There  are  many  Im- 
■migrant  men  and  women  in  the  city  who  are  thoroughly  grounded 
in  Hebrew  and  in  Jewish  literature,  but  whose  ignorance  of 
American  conditions  and  of  English  makes  them  unfit  to  teach 
in  American  Jewish  schools.  These  are  potential  Jewish  teachers, 
but  they  require  a  distinct  type  of  training.  Courses  should  be 
provided  for  them  in  the  English  language  and  literature,  in 
American  history  and  civics,  in  psychology  and  classroom  prac- 
tice, in  American  Jewish  history  and  institutions,  and  visits  of 

"  Such  a  plan  of  graded  eertifieatea  is  actually  contemplated  by  the 
Teachere'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary.  It  is  hoping  to 
introdnce  three  degropa:  Bachelor,  Master,  and  Doctor  of  Jewish  Educa- 
tion. As  cultural  prerequisites  for  these  degrees  in  Jewish  Education,  it 
nil!  require,  in  time,  the  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  of 
Philosophy,  respectively. 

"Either  from  the  Hebrew  or  the  vernacular  courses;  see  below,  Chapter  10. 
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observation  should  be  arranged  for  them  to  the  American  public 
schools.  In  1912-13  such  courses  were  conducted  for  a  short 
time  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  with  the  co-operation 
of  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
These  courses  should  be  continued  and  extended,  for  they  tap  a 
rich,  though  perhaps  temporary,  source  of  teachers  for  the 
American  Jewish  schools. 

E.    Impkovement  of  Teachers  in  Service 

But,  as  has  been  previously  pointed  out,  the  growth  of  the 
teacher  does  not  end  with  graduation  from  the  training  school. 
The  classroom  work  day  by  day  should  be  a  source  of  broader 
knowledge  and  of  deeper  insight  into  the  diiificult  task  of  shaping 
the  lives  of  children.  After  the  first  few  years  of  teaching,  the 
novelty  of  the  task  wears  otf,  and  a  deadening,  stultifying  class- 
room "routine"  sets  in,  harmful  to  teacher  and  to  pupils  alike. 
Opportunity  should  then  be  afforded  for  gaining  fresh  stimuli 
and  new  points  of  view. 

The  chief  agent  for  encouraging  and  guiding  the  daily  growth 
of  teachers  is  naturally  the  principal,  and  his  chief  method 
should  be  that  of  constructive  criticism.  But  the  average  school 
principal  (whether  Jewish  or  non-Jewish)  is  not  capable  of  ful- 
filling this  most  delicate  and  most  important  of  his  duties.  He 
has  neither  sufficient  powers  of  critical  analysis  nor  sufficiently 
definite  standards  to  enable  him  to  teach  his  teachers.  While 
nothing  can  take  the  place  of  this  lack  of  native  ability  or  of 
broad  training  on  the  part  of  the  principals,  yet  two  methods 
may  be  suggested  to  aid  earnest  principals  in  this  phase  of  their 
work.  The  first  is  the  use  of  a  TeacJier's  Score  Card,  and  the 
second  is  the  employment  of  Special  Supervisors. 

A  "Teacher's  Score  Card"  consists  of  a  standard  analysis  of 
the  various  elements  that  make  up  teaching,  arranged  in  such 
a  way  as  to  permit  the  principal  to  judge  the  strength  of  the 
teacher  in  each  particular  element  of  his  work.**  A  score  card 
for  Jewish  teachers  is  here  presented  showing  how  one  teacher 
in  a  Jewish  school  was  marked.     The  scientific  basis  for  this 

"For  a  gooil  discussion  of  this  problem,,  ef.  14th  Year  Book  of  the 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part  11.  1915:  "Methods  of 
Measuring  Teacliers'  Efficiency,"  by  A.  C.  Boyce,  Chicago,  III. 
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score  card  and  how  it  is  to  be  used,  is  explained  fully  elsewhere.** 
School  principals  should  be  trained  to  use  this  score  card  and, 
if  properly  used,  they  will  find  it  very  helpful  in  their  work  of 
supervision.  By  means  of  it  both  the  principal  and  the  teacher 
can  single  out  the  particular  points  of  weakness  and  devote  their 
attention  to  them.  In  this  manner  the  growth  of  the  teacher 
can  be  watched  from  term  to  term.  The  emphasis  should  not  be 
upon  the  present  efficiency  of  the  teacher,  but  rather  upon  his 
capacity  for  improvement.  The  score  card  is  the  diagnosis,  and 
when  compared  to  the  standards  set  up  for  each  item,*'  it  should 
prove  helpful  in  suggesting  the  remedy. 

The  second  suggestion  as  an  aid  in  supervision  is  that,  wherever 
possible  the  principal  sho^ild  engage  specialists  in  the  various 
school  branches  to  help  him.  As  yet  there  are  in  Jewish  educa- 
tion very  few  "special  supervisors,"  that  is,  those  who  specialize 
in  the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  or  History,  or  Customs  and  Cere- 
monies, or  Music,  or  any  of  the  other  Jewish  school  branches. 
The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  in  this  direction 
is  of  great  value.  It  has  been  training  special  supervisors  (par- 
ticularly in  Hebrew,  History,  and  Music)  who  confer  constantly 
with  the  teachers  in  the  Jewish  schools,  helping  them  plan  their 
work  and  offering  them  constructive  criticism.  These  supervisors 
teach  in  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Semi- 
nary, so  that  they  may  be  in  a  better  position  to  help  the  young 
graduate  teachers  in  their  actual  classroom  teaching.  Special 
supervision  is  a  new  venture  in  Jewish  education,  and  will  offer 
an  interesting  and  constructive  field  of  service  in  aiding  the 
growth  and  in  increasing  the  effectiveness  of  Jewish  teachers. 

The  actual  management  of  the  scliool  offers  the  principal  many 
other  opportunities  for  providing  his  teachers  with  new  points 
of  contact  in  their  work.*"  "Routinlzed"  teachers  should  be 
given  additional  work  (with  pay)  in  the  form  of  investigation 
of  truancy,  examination  of  complaints,  drawing  up  reports  for 
the  principal,  engaging  in  special  studies  (such  as  regularity  of 
attendance,   proportion   of   elimination),   coaching   for   festival 

**  Appendix  B. 
"Appendix  R;  pp.  .'52R-S.'!S. 

e  Rupdiger,  W.  C.  "Tm- 
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celebrations,  helping  in  special  cases  of  discipline  or  of  back- 
wardness, etc.  All  of  these  extra-classroom  activities  offer  fresh 
problems,  and  from  them  teachers  may  bring  new  inspiration  and 
insight  into  their  regular  classroom  work.  The  principal  should 
be  free  to  teach  a  class  himself  occasionally,  so  as  to  enable  a 
particularly  weak  teacher  either  to  observe  him  or  to  visit  some 
other  teacher  who  is  strong  in  the  particular  elements  of  teaching 
in  which  that  teacher  is  deficient.  The  teachers'  conferences, 
which  should  be  held  regularly,  could  be  made  more  significant 
than  they  are  at  present,  if  instead  of  discussing  matters  of  school 
routine  they  be  made  the  means  for  discussing  school  policy,  and 
if  from  time  to  time  some  outsiders,  possibly  the  principals  of 
other  schools,  be  invited  to  confer  with  the  teachers  on  given 
problems  in  school  work. 

The  principal  should  not  be  alone  in  his  work  of  keeping  his 
teachers  fit  for  their  task.  The  eommnnity  .should  offer  stimuli 
for  broadening  their  knowledge  and  their  attitudes.  In  public 
education  many  school  systems  offer  their  teachers  sabbatical 
years  of  absence,  every  seven  or  ten  years,  permitting  them  to 
engage  in  travel  or  study,  on  full  pay.  With  the  upbuilding  oi' 
Palestine  and  with  the  growing  importance  of  Palestinian  Jewish 
life  for  Jewish  life  throughout  the  world,  it  would  be  most 
advantageous  if  the  Jews  of  New  York,  through  the  Board  of 
Jewish  School  Aid  or  through  the  Zionist  Organization  of 
America,  could  offer  every  year  to  two  or  three  of  the  Jewish 
teachers  in  the  city,  free  trips  to  Palestine  and  sufficient  funds 
to  keep  them  there  for  six  months.  This  would  be  a  fine  method 
of  showing  the  appreciation  of  the  community  for  the  service 
which  its  ablest  teachers  are  rendering,  and  the  teachers  return- 
ing from  Palestine  every  year  would  infuse  new  zest  and  ardor 
into  the  entire  teaching  profession, 

Tlie  community  should  also  offer  every  year  leave  of  absence 
to  one  or  more  specially  qualified  teachers  or  principals,  to  engage 
in  specific  studies  on.  some  problem  in  Jewish  edtication.  The 
problem  to  be  studied  should  be  set  by  the  community  and  the 
person  chosen  to  make  the  study  should  be  afforded  opportunity 
of  free  tuition  at  some  university,  or  of  travel  to  some  particular 
school  system,  in  America  or  in  Europe,  in  accordance  with  the 
demands  of  the  problem  studied. 
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V.     Teachers'   Council 

Another  very  important  means  for  stimulating  the  interest 
of  teacliers  in  their  work  and  for  promoting  their  growth,  con- 
sists in  the  participation  of  teachers  in  the  affairs  of  their  own 
profession.  Among  the  first  signs  of  a  profession  is  organization. 
The  spontaneous  organizations  of  teachers  which  sprang  up  in  this 
city  represent  their  first  public  declaration  as  a  profession.  Un- 
fortunately, the  various  organizations  of  teachers  are  completely 
separated  from  one  another,  and  their  power  is  limited.  The 
Agudath  Ilamorim,  the  Moriah,  and  the  Jewish  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation share  nothing  in  common  and  carry  on  their  activities 
independently.*'  It  is  natural  that  this  should  he  so  since  these 
organizations  represent  different  points  of  view  in  Jewish  educa- 
tion, and  to  a  large  degree,  different  processes  of  training  and 
different  environments.  For  the  present  at  least,  the  various 
teachers'  organizations  should  continue  to  be  independent.  But 
for  the  sake  of  the  teaching  profession,  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
economic  and  social  welfare  of  the  teachers,  it  is  necessary  that 
their  activities  be  co-ordinated  in  order  that  they  may  be  able 
to  put  forth  their  combined  energies  in  matters  of  common 
interest.  A  Jewish  Teachers'  Council  should  be  organized, 
representing  the  three  organizations,  in  whose  hands  shouid  be 
entrusted  the  co-ordination  of  all  professional  activities. 

The  Teachers'  Council  should  be  able  to  serve  in  many  capaci- 
ties. It  should  act  like  the  Bar  Association  upon  all  questions 
of  professional  etiquette.  It  should  serve  as  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  a  Teachers'  Union  in  regulating  the  wages  paid  to 
Jewish  teachers.  It  should  organize  and  conduct  conventions 
and  conferences  for  all  Jewish  teachers.  It  should  stimulate  the 
formation  of  study  circles  and  of  lecture  courses  among  the 
teachers.  It  should  represent  the  Jewish  teachers  before  the 
press  and  before  the  community  at  large,  and  should  be  repre- 
sented on  the  Board  of  Licenses  and  on  the  Committee  on 
Teachers'  Pensions.  In  fine,  it  should  strive  to  bring  back  with 
constancy  and  far-sightedness  something  of  the  traditional 
Jewish  reverence  for  the  teacher. 
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THE    CONTENT   OF   JEWISH   EDUCATION 

(Intensive  Cubkicula) 

"What  do  the  Jews  of  this  country  teach  their  children  ?  Educa- 
tion is  spiritual  reproduction,  and  the  content  of  the  Jewish 
educational  curriculum  is,  therefore,  an  index  to  the  nature  of 
the  life  of  the  Jewish  group  itself.  The  subjects  of  study  in 
the  Jewish  schools  express  the  culture  and  the  institutions  which 
the  Jews  of  America  desire  to  preserve  and  to  transmit  to  their 
children.  The  aim  of  the  Jewish  schools  is  to  reproduce 
American  Jewry,  that  is,  to  make  a  new  generation  of  Jews 
out  of  the  present  Jewish  children. 

But  the  schools  must  do  more  than  merely  reproduce ;  they 
should  also  create  and  produce.  America  is  a  new  land  for  the 
majority  of  Jews  who  live  here,  and  rapid  and  profound  are 
the  changes  which  the  new  environment  is  causing  in  the  char- 
acter of  Jewish  institutions  and  in  the  organization  of  Jewish 
life.  Does  the  work  of  the  Jewish  schools  keep  pace  with  these 
changes  7  Are  the  schools  teaching  stereotyped  subjects  hy 
stereotyped  methods  handed  down  from  a  previous  condition  of 
life,  or  are  they  consciously  trying  to  fit  their  pupils  to  the  new 
life  which  will  confront  them?  Are  the  schools  merely  aiming 
to  reproduce  that  which  has  passed,  or  are  they  striving,  on  the 
basis  of  the  past  heritage,  to  produce  a  generation  which  shal! 
be  capable  of  developing  a  new  link  in  the  historic  chain  of 
Jewish  life — American  Judaism? 

These  questions  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  Jews.  To 
answer  them  in  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner  it  would 
be  necessary  to  analyze  the  social  forces  in  America  that  affect 
the  life  of  the  Jews,  to  determine  the  essentials  which  the 
majority  of  thinking  Jews  consider  as  necessary  to  teach  their 
children  in  order  to  prepare  them  for  the  changed  conditions 
of  life  in  this  country,  and  then  to  measure  scientifically  the 
achievement  of  the  pupils  in  the  various  branches  of  study,  in 
order  to  learn  in  how  far  the  schools  actually  accomplish  this 
purpose.  At  present  it  is  not  possible  to  answer  the  questions 
in  this  manner.  Scientific  measurement  of  school  work,  which  has 
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just  begun  to  develop  in  public  education/  is  as  yet  practically 
unknown  in  the  Jewish  schools.  Jewish  teachers  must  still  rely 
upon  individual  opinion  and  upon  personal  bias  for  judging 
the  effectiveness  of  their  school  work.*  Moreover,  the  adjust- 
ment of  Jewish  life  is  going  on  so  rapidly  that  it  would  bo 
meaningless  to  inquire  what  the  Jews  consider  to  be  the  minimum 
essentials  in  the  education  of  their  children,  as  it  is  possible  to 
inquire  in  public  education,  for  instance.'  For  the  clearest 
expression  of  the  essentials  in  Jewish  education,  it  is  therefore 
necessary  at  the  present  time  to  resort  to  the  schools  themselves, 
to  the  curricula  of  the  various  types  of  Jewish  education : 
weekday,  parochial  and  Sunday.  These  curricula  show  the 
desires  of  the  principals  and  the  teachers,  rather  than  the 
achievement  of  the  pupils.  The  time  allotted  to  each  subject  of 
study  is  significant  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  it,  and  of  the 
degree  of  knowledge  that  it  is  possible  for  the  pupils  to  acquire. 
There  are  two  general  types  of  curriculum  for  the  educatioii 
of  Jewish  children:  (1)  the  Intensive  curriculum,  based  upon 
the  desire  to  impart  a  maximum  amount  of  knowledge,  and 
embodied  in  Talmud  Torahs,  Hebrew  Schools,  Yiddische  Volks- 
schulen,  Parochial  Schools,  and  Institutions  for  Secondary  and 
Higher  Education;  and  (2)  the  Extensive  curriculum,  based 
upon  the  necessity  of  giving  many  boys  and  girls  a  minimum  of 
instruction,  and  expressed  in  Sunday  Schools,  in  Extension 
Educational  Organizations  such  as  those  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Education  and  of  the  Zionist  Organization;  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Menorah  Association ;  and  in  much  of  the  prevailing  private 
tutoring. 

A.     CurricuijUM  op  the  Talmud  Tor.\ii  or  Hebrew   School 

The  usual  Talmud  Torah  curriculum  provides  for  six  years 

of  study.*     These  schools  are  in  session  48  weeks  during  the 


'  For  a  snmmary  of  what  has  been  done  in  public  education  toward  the 


"In  Appendix  S:  "Measuring  the  Achievement  of  Pupils."  This  im- 
portant question  is  diseusaed  more  fully,  and  an  account  is  given  of  an 
attempt  to  construct  a  scale  for  measuring  pupil  achievement  in  the  me- 
lihanicB  of  Hebrew  reading  (Ivri). 

,'Cf.  "Minimum  Essentials  in  Elementary  School  Subjects,"  Fourteenth 
Year  Book  of  the  National  -Society  foe  the  Study  of  Education,  1015. 
■'  'The  questionnaires  sent   to  the  various  scliools  of   the  city,  asked   for 
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year,*  the  pupils  being  granted  two  weeks'  holiday  for  the 
Succoth  and  Pesaeh  festivals  (Tabernacles  and  Pa^over),  and 
two  weeks'  vacation  during  the  summer  months.  The  number 
of  hours  of  instruction  during  each  week  varies  with  the  grade, 
and  ranges  from  an  average  of  six  and  a  half  hours  of  instruc- 
tion per  week  in  the  lowest  grade  to  nine  and  a  half  hours  in  the 
highest  grade.*  The  total  time  of  instruction  provided  for  the 
Jewish  child  in  the  6-7  year  curriculum  is  therefore  about  2,600 
hours.'' 

The  hours  of  instruction  are  distributed  by  the  larger  Talmud 
Torahs   and   Hebrew   schools   of   New   York   in    the   following 


Subject               (Grade) 

I 

ir 

III 

1 
IV   1    V 

1 

VI 

VII 

Total 
Hours 

Hebrew  Language 

Bible  and  JewisTi 
Literature 

238 

36 
9 

188 

42 
40 

46 
9 

97 

153 
39 

43 
8 

74 

208 
30 

54 

51 

265 
41 

27 
6 
2 

42 

281 
29 

28 
4 
3 

60 
342 

24 
24 
12 

750 

1,291 
205 

EeUgion    (Prayers,    Cus- 
toms and  Ceremonies). 

Music 

Geography  of  Palestine.. 

260 
69 

17 

309 

325 

342 

375 

392 

387 

462 

2,592 

About  'S5%  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 

the  carrieula  at  present  in  vogue.  Among  these,  14  weekday  schools  gave 
their  complete  courses  of  study,  together  with  the  time  allotment  for  each 
subject.  All  of  the  14  schools  reported  a  course  of  study  for  the  first , 
three  grades,  (years  1,  £  and  3)  ;  1.1  reported,  a  course  for  4  grades ;  10  f"r 
5  giades;  S  for  6  grades;  and  2  for  7  grades. 
■Kanging  from.  44  to  50  weeks. 

"The  distribution  is  as  follows:  Grade  (year)  1-6.4  hours  per  week 
(average);  II-0.7  hrs.;  III-7.1  hrs.;  IV-7.8  hrs.;  V-8.1  hrs.;  VI-8.1 
hrs.;  VII -9.6  hrs. 

'  This  is  equal  to  the  amount  of  time  provided  in  tivo  and  a  half  years  of 
the  pvbUo  school  course  (40  weeks  per  year  at  35  hours  per  week).  Since 
the  average  Jewish  child  stays  only  about  three  years  in  Jewish  school 
(cf.  Chapter  VIII),  the  total  amount  of  time  available  for  its  instruction 
is  equal  to  about  a  year  and  a  quarter  of  the  public  school  course. 

'  This  table  show  the  average  ntimhor  of  hours  reported  by  the  14  largest 
Talmud  Torahs  and  Hebrew  Schools  in  New  York,  for  each  subject  of 
study  and  for  each  year. 
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language,*  42%  of  the  time  to  the  Bible  and  Jewish  Literature 
{Commentaries,  Mishna,  Aggadah,  Talmud  and  Modern  Litera- 
ture, of  which  30%  is  given  to  the  Bible  itself) ;  9%  of  the  time 
is  devoted  to  History;  12%  to  Religion  (prayers,  customs, 
ceremonies) ;  and  2%  to  Music.'"  The  Talmud  Torah  curriculum 
is  therefore  a  literary  curriculum  with  the  main  emphasis  on  the 
Hebrew  language  and  Jewish  literature,  and  with  the  center 
of  attention  upon  the  Bible.  Evidently  the  "Yodea  Sefer"  {one 
who  knows  books)  is  still  among  the  ideals  of  Jewish  education. 
In  general  terms  the  typical  curriculum  of  the  modern 
New  York  Talmud  Torah  or  Hebrew  School  may  be  described 
as  follows: 

HEBREW   LANGUAGE 

First  Year  {five  hours  per  week) 

Mechanics  of  Hebrew  Reading  {by  the  Alphabetic  or  llie 
Natural  Methods). 

First  lessons  in  Hebrew  Conversatioii  (in  many  schools 
linked  with  reading  by  the  Natural  Method  of  teaching 
languages). 

Mechanics  of  Writing  (Hebrew  Alphabet). 

Second  Year  (four  hours  per  week) 

Mechanics  of  Hebrew  Reading  (Ivri)  continued  throughout 
the  course  to  the  point  of  acquiring  rapidity  in  reading 
the  prayers. 

Hebrew  Conversation,  centering  around  the  Bible  stories, 
taught  during  this  year  and  subsequent  years. 

Hebrew  Writing,  and  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew  Grammar. 

From  Third  Year  Through  Sevknth  Year  (one  to  two  hours 
per  week) 

Same  subjects  continued  with  the  addition  of  supplementary 
Hebrew  Reading  at  home,  and  of  Hebrew  Composition 
from  the  fourth  year  to  the  end  of  the  course. 

'  Ii^  thia  is  included,  however,  the  mechanical  reading  of  prayers   (Ivri) 
whose  purpose  is  "religious"  rather  than  linguistic. 

'"The  "gpographj-  of  Palestine"  receives  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the 
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BIBLE    AND    JEWISH    LITERATURE 

Second  Year  (one  hour  per  week) 

Pentateuch  (usually  through  Genesis  and  Exodus). 
Third  Year  (three  to  four  hours  per  week) 
Pentateuch,  continued. 
.     Rashi  Commentary. 
Early  Prophets. 
Fourth  Year  (four  to  five  hours  per  week) 

Pentateuch  (in  some  schools  continued  throughout  the  course 

as  study  of  Biblical  portion  of  the  Week  (Sedrah). 
Prophets  and  Hagiographa. 
Rashi  Commentary. 
Mishnah. 
Aggadah   (usually  selections  from  Bialik's  Scfer  Ha-agga- 

dah). 
Selections  from  Modern  Hebrew  Literature. 
Fifth,  Sixth  and  Seventh  Years  (five  to  seven  hours  per  week) 
Same  studies  continued  with  the  addition  of  Talmud;  there 
being  a  constant  decrease  in  the  time  allotted  to  the 
Bible  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  emphasis  upon 
Talmud,  as  well  as  upon  Modern  Hebrew  Literature. 

HISTORY   (half  hour  to  one  hour  per  week) 

During  the  first  and  second  years  Jewish  history  is  taught  in 
the  form  of  Bible  stories,  usually  told  with  the  aid  of  stereopticon 
views  of  the  biblical  scenes.  In  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  years, 
history  lectures  are  given  by  the  teachers  to  their  classes  on 
post-biblical  history.  These  lectures  seldom  succeed  in  reaching 
beyond  the  period  of  the  destruction  of  the  Jewish  state  (either 
70  or  135  C.  E.).  In  the  last  years  of  the  course,  history  dis- 
appears altogether  as  a  distinct  subject,  some  historical  study 
being  afforded,  however,  through  the  study  of  Jewish  Literature. 

RELIGION   (half  hour  to  one  hour  per  week) 

The  Jewish  weekday  schools  teach  "Religion"  under  several 
headings.  From  the  first  year  on,  all  of  the  Talmud  Torahs  teach 
"blessings"  or  benedictions  for  various  acts  and  occasions;  and 
also  the  meaning  of  the  Jewish  feasts  and  fasts  and  the  ceremonies 
connected  with  them.  As  soon  as  the  pupils  can  read,  instruction 
is  given  in  the  translation  of  the  daily.  Sabbath  and  holiday 
prayers  and  also  in  the  "order  of  the  prayers."    From  the  second 
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or  third  year  on,  the  pupils  are  taug'lit  to  participate  in  special 
"Children's  Sabbath  Services"  conducted  entirely  by  the  pupils 
of  the  school  under  the  guidance  of  the  teachers.  In  the  fourth 
year  the  teaching  of  Jewish  law  (ritual  and  other)  is  introduced, 
the  abridged  Shuleha-n  Anich  being  in  many  instances  used  as 
the  text  book.  In  very  few  ot  the  schools  are  formal  talks  given 
on  "Ethics"  or  "Religion"  or  "Judaism." 

MUSIC   (tiftpor:  miimtps  per  week) 

The  teaching  of  Jewish  music  usually  includes  the  synagogue 
ehants  and  responsa,  folk  melodies  (Yiddish),  modern  nationalist 
songs,  "home"  melodies  (Kiddush,  Zmiroth,  etc.)  and  the  special 
chants  connected  with  tiie  reading  of  the  Torah.  During  the 
second  and  third  years  specially  selected  children  are  given  ad- 
ditional musical  instruction  as  members  of  the  school  choir,  which 
officiates  at  the  Sabbath  Services  and  performs  at  festival  cele- 
brations of  the  school.  Learning  to  chant  the  Torah  benedictions 
and  the  Haftorah  (prophetic  portion)  constitutes  an  important 
part  in  preparing  the  Jewish  boy  for  his  Bar  Mitzvah  Initiation, 
when  he  is  offieially  accepted  into  the  Jewish  community  upon 
becoming  thirteen  years  of  age. 

Teaching  the  Jbwihh  Present 

The  typical  Talmud  Torah  curriculum,  as  here  outlined,  con- 
fines itself  almost  exclusively  to  teaching  the  Jewish  Past  and 
the  religious-cultural  creations  of  that  Past.  Classic  literature 
(chiefly  the  Bible),  Liturgy,  and  ancient  history  form  the  pre- 
dominant bulk  of  the  spiritual  food  given  to  the  Jewish  children. 
The  relation  which  these  studies  have  to  the  child's  present,  is 
in  the  form  of  the  Jewish  feasts  and  fasts  and  of  synagogue 
ritual  which  the  child  as  it  grows  older  may  or  may  not  be 
enabled  to  make  part  of  its  daily  life.  Very  little,  if  any, 
attention  is  paid  to  the  Jewish  Present  and  to  that  which  the 
Present  is  creating.  To  be  sure,  some  of  the  schools  provide  for 
a  general  interest  in  Palestine,  in  Jewish  current  events  and  in 
Modern  Hebrew  Literature ;  but  the  time  devoted  to  these  studies 
is  in  most  cases  unorganized  and  insignificant.'' 

Nobody  can  claim  for  an  instant  that  the  Jewish  Past  is  not 
of  the  utmost  importance  in  teaching  the  American  Jewish  child. 
The  iinest  in  present  day  Jewish  institutions  and  life  is  based  on 
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that  Past.  The  Jewish  will-to-live  as  a  group  and  the  hopes  for  a 
Jewish  future  must  be  explained  largely  in  terms  of  that  Past. 
The  Bible,  and  the  classic  literature,  the  liturgy,  the  laws,  and 
the  history  of  the  Jews  are  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  American  Jewish  child.  But  in  a  rapidly  changing, 
"dynamic"  society,  such  as  ours,  these  studies  alone  cannot 
suffice  for  preparing  the  growing  Jewish  child  for  its  life  in  this 
country.  The  Immediate  Past,  the  Living  Present  and  the 
Approaching  Future  must  be  included  with  the  more  Remote 
Past  in  any  worth-while  scheme  of  American  Jewish  education. 

In  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  foresee  the  future,  the  American 
Jew  of  the  next  generation  will  live  in  an  organized  American 
Jewry  which  will  be  energetically  seeking  to  create  institutions 
to  perpetuate  Jewish  life  in  this  country  and  whicli,  in  company 
with  other  Jewries  throughout  the  world,  will  at  the  same  time 
be  intensely  interested  in  building  up  Jewish  national  life  in 
Palestine,  and  in  defending  the  civil  rights  of  the  Jews  wherever 
they  live.  It  is  for  this  life  that  the  Jewish  schools  of  today 
prepare  their  pupils.  There  are  therefore  three  elements  in  the 
Jewish  Present  which  should  be  included  as  parts  of  the  cur- 
ricula of  American  Jewish  schools,  namely;  America,  Palestine, 
and  Israel  among  the  Nations. 

America :  The  American  Jew  is  a  member  of  the  general 
American  community  as  well  as  of  the  Jewish  community,  and 
the  school's  obligation  is  to  prepare  the  child  for  its  position 
in  both  of  these  communities.  The  American  public  school 
exerts,  without  willing  it,  a  strong  anti-Jewish  influence  upon 
its  Jewish  pupils,  not  because  of  what  it  does,  but  because  of 
what  necessarily  it  fails  to  do.  In  all  of  the  history  and  the 
literature  which  the  public  schools  teach,  among  all  the  heroes 
whom  they  set  up  for  the  children  to  emulate,  there  is  no  mention 
of  the  Jew.  The  child  comes  to  the  subconscious  conclusion  that 
the  role  of  the  Jew  is  an  insignificant  one,  that  the  Jew  has  no 
share  in  the  rich  treasure  house  of  the  world,  beyond  having 
given  the  Bible  to  the  world  long  ago,  in  the  dim,  uncertain  past. 

The  public  schools,  in  most  communities,  can  hardly  be  ex- 
pected to  do  otherwise.  Except  in  a  limited  sense,  in 
communities  that  are  predominantly  foreign-born,  the  American 
public  schools  are  compelled  to  ignore  the  particular  national  or 
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religious  background  of  their  pupils.  But  whereas  the  public 
schools  cannot  interpret  life  from  any  one  religious-national 
viewpoint,  the  Jewish  schools  can  and  should  undertake  this 
task  for  Jewish  children.  How  much  richer  and  more  intimate 
would  be  the  child's  appreciation  of  American  history  if  it  were 
also  taught  the  history  of  the  Jews  in  America;  if,  for  example, 
alonf^side  of  the  life  of  the  dashing  pioneer  with  his  gun  and 
his  hatchet,  were  portrayed  the  life  of  the  Jewish  trading 
pioneer  with  his  pack  of  civilization's  goods;  if  besides  the  glori- 
fied heroes  of  America,  the  Jewish  child  were  told  of  the  unsung 
Jewish  American  heroes  like  Asser  Levi,  Hayim  Solomon, 
Mordecai  M.  Noah,  Judah  P.  Benjamin  and  others,  down  to 
the  Jews  who  are  helping  to  make  American  history  in  our  own 
day;  if  the  story  of  the  Puritans  and  of  the  early  institutions 
of  our  country  were  retold  in  relation  to  their  acknowledged 
dependence  upon  the  Hebraic  spirit  and  literature !  How  much 
deeper  would  be  the  child's  insight,  and  how  much  more  balanced 
his  views,  if  the  motives  that  actuated  the  great  events  in 
American  history  and  the  principles  that  underlie  the  American 
Constitution  and  Government  were  compared  with  the  motives 
behind  the  great  crises  in  Jewish  history  and  the  principles  of 
government  and  life  expressed  in  the  Bible  and  in  Jewish  law; 
if  questions  of  Immigration,  of  Separation  of  State  and  Church, 
of  Sunday  Laws,  etc.,  were  discussed  with  regard  to  their  effect 
upon  the  Jews;  if,  in  short,  American  civics  were  interpreted 
from  a  Jewish  viewpoint!  Or  take  General  History,  how 
different,  and  more  true,  would  be  the  Jewish  child's  attitude 
towards  the  Roman  Emperors,  the  Church,  the  Crusades,  the 
role  of  Isabella  of  Spain,  of  Cromwell,  of  Napoleon,  etc.,  if 
their  effects  upon  Jewish  history  were  pointed  out !  In 
Literature,  why  should  it  not  be  the  Jewish  teacher  who  selects 
for  reading  with  his  pupils  those  classic  gems  of  the  English  poets 
and  essayists  that  deal  with  Jewish  themes  and  are  replete  with 
references  to  Hebrew  literature  and  to  Jewish  history!  In 
Biography,  why  should  the  Jewish  child  grow  up  a  stranger 
to  the  life  stories  of  the  great  Jewish  philosophers,  poets,  states- 
men, artists  and  scientists  who  have  contributed  to  the  world's 
progress?  In  short,  the  interpretation  and  supplementation  of 
the  general  curriculum  of  the  public  schools,  offers  a  rich  field 
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of  instruction  for  fitting  the  American  Jewish  child  to  the 
general  American  community  in  which  it  is  to  live. 

Equally  necessary  is  it  to  give  the  growing  Jewish  boys  and 
girls  some  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  functions  of  various 
distinctly  Jewish  organizations  in  America,  religious,  philan- 
thropic, economic  and  communal ;  to  let  them  know  of  the 
existence  of  the  Jewish  press,  the  Jewish  theatre,  Jewish  music 
and  art ;  to  tell  them  something  of  the  personalities  who  are 
active  in  all  of  these  endeavors ;  and  to  stimulate  in  them  a  par- 
ticipating interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Jewish  community  of 
America.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  the  study  of  Yiddish 
should  prove  a  valuable  asset  in  the  education  of  the  Jewish 
children  of  this  generation.  As  long  as  there  is  a  large  part  of 
the  Jewish  community  that  speaks  and  reads  Yiddish,  and  as 
long  as  there  is  in  this  country  a  living  Yiddish  literature  and 
art,  it  would  be  depriving  the  child  of  contact  with  that  portion 
of  the  community,  and  in  most  instances  of  understanding  the 
daily  life  of  its  own  parents  and  relatives,  if  the  Jewish  school 
failed  to  offer  it  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  and  to 
write  Yiddish.  For  pupils  who  know  Hebrew  and  can,  speak 
Yiddish,  this  is  no  difficult  task,  and  it  will  help  them  greatly 
in  appreciating  the  life  of  the  Jewish  community. 

Palestine:  To  the  American  Jew  the  most  important 
"foreign"  land  will  be  Palestine.  Whatever  may  be  the  attitude 
of  the  Jewish  school  toward  Zionism  as  party  doctrine,  there 
seems  hardly  any  doubt  that  Palestine  and  the  upbuilding  of 
Palestine  will  play  a  most  important  role  in  the  life  of  American 
Jews.  The  ceaseless  yearning  of  the  Jews  for  a  reconstituted 
Palestine  is  in  our  day  approaching  fulfillment,  and  the  meaning 
and  potency  of  that  fulfillment  will  depend  upon  the  devotion 
and  the  understanding  with  which  this  generation  and  the  next 
will  participate  in  the  "Restoration."  For  any  Jewish  school 
to  fail  to  give  Palestine,  its  history,  its  geography  and  its  insti- 
tutions an  adequate  place  in  the  curriculum,  seems  to  be  a  clear 
neglect  of  duty  towards  the  pupils.  It  is  not  sufficient  that  a 
vague  sentimental  love  for  Palestine  be  inculcated  in  the  children. 
Nor  should  the  schools  depend  upon  chance  references  to 
Palestine  in  Hebrew  literature  and  Jewish  history  alone. 
Palestine  should  become  a  definite  study  in  the  Jewish  curricu- 
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lum  and  specified  time  should  be  set  aside  for  teaching  its 
resources  and  possibilities,  its  social,  economic  and  religious 
problems,  and  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  for  its  rehabilita- 
tion as  the  center  of  Jewish  organized  life  in  the  world. 

Israel  Among  the  Nations;  Besides  instruction  concerning  the 
American  eomniunity  and  concerning  Palestine  as  the  center  of 
Jewish  life,  Jewish  children  should  be  given  some  information 
concerning  the  life  of  the  Jews  in  the  other  eountries  of  the 
world,  particularly  in  Europe.  Opportunity  should  be  found, 
some  time  before  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  graduated  from  the 
Jewish  school,  to  acquaint  them  with  the  status  of  the  Jews  in 
the  various  countries,  with  the  character  of  their  communal 
organization,  and  with  their  leading  personalities.  To  this  should 
be  added  Jewish  Current  Events,  in  America,  Palestine,  and 
elsewhere;  and  the  reading  and  discussion  of  current  events 
should  form  a  regular  part  of  the  weekly  school  program.  The 
child 's  Jewish  interests  should  be  broadened  so  as  to  reach  out 
to  all  places  where  Jews  live;  it  should  be  made  to  feel  that  it 
is  part  of  a  great  International  Brotherhood  which  has  its  center 
in  Palestine. 

DlFFEBENTIATED     CUBKICULA 

To  teach  these  phases  of  the  Jewish  Present  would  necessi- 
tate a  reorganization  of  the  existing  curricula.  It  would  require 
also  special  text  books,  which  are  yet  to  be  written,  and 
adequately  prepared  teachers,  such  as  are  yet  to  be  trained. 
Much  of  the  time  of  the  child  is  at  present  wasted  in  the  Jewish 
schools  not  only  because  of  faulty  methods  and  management, 
but  also  because  the  educational  viewpoint  is  wrong.  The 
schools  still  hold  the  East  European  educational  standards  before 
them,  and  assume  that  every  boy  is  capable  of  becoming  a 
learned  Jew,  Consequently  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  give 
him  as  miich  instruction  in  Hebrew  as  possible  to  prepare  him 
for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  the  Talmud.  Thus,  during  the 
first  three  years  of  the  Jewish  school  curriculum,  three- fourths 
of  the  time  is  devoted  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  as  a  language, 
chiefly  in  the  form  of  mechanical  reading  (Ivri)  and  laborious 
translation  of  words  in  the  difficult  language  of  the  Bible."    But 

■'  Cf.  Table  on  p.  305. 
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in  point  of  fact,  most  children  will  not  be  "learned"  Jews,  and 
the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  them  in  the  study  of  Hebrew 
is  not  only  displeasing,  but  also  wasteful.  It  is  a  desideratum 
that  all  Jewish  children  in  America  should  know  Hebrew,  In- 
deed, Hebrew  must  be  an  essential  study  in  every  Jewish  school. 
But  one-half  of  the  children  never  reach  beyond  the  second  grade 
of  the  Jewish  school.'*  Why  should  these  children  be  compelled 
to  spend  so  much  of  the  little  precious  time  which  they  give  to 
Jewish  education  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  as  a  "preparatory" 
subject,  preparing  them  for  the  study  of  Jewisli  literature  in 
which  they  will  never  engage?  Only  a  small  minority  stay 
long  enough  to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  Bible 
and  of  post-biblical  literature.  Would  it  not  be  common  sense 
educational  management  to  distinguish,  in  such  a  manner  as  has 
been  previously  suggested,  between  the  mediocre  majority  and 
this  capable  minority? 

The  Jewish  school  curriculum  of  six  or  seven  years  should  be 
divided  into  three  parts.  A  basic  elementary  course  of  studiss 
should  be  given  to  all  children  for  the  first  three  years  of  their 
stay  in  school.  Thereafter  two  intermediate  curricula  should 
be  oifered :  an  intensive  Hebrew  course  to  the  specially  selected 
pupils  who  show  promise  of  benefiting  from  such  a  course,  and 
a  less  intensive  general  course  in  English  to  the  average  child 
who  remains  in  .the  school,  but  cannot  or  will  not  undertake  the 
more  intensive  course. 

The  basic  elementary  curriculum  cannot  be  the  creation  of 
any  one  mind.  The  Hebrew  Principals'  Association  should 
devote  its  best  energies  to  develop  such  a  curriculum,  and  years 
of  careful  experimentation  will  be  required  to  determine  what 
can  and  should  be  taught  during  these  first  three  telling  years 
of  the  child's  school  life.  The  following  is  tentatively  suggested 
as  the  outline  of  a  basic  elementary  three-year  curriculum.  It 
should  provide  for  teaching: 

1.  The  Mechanics  of  Hebrew  fieodwff^uffieient  to  enable 

the  child  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  synagogue. 

2.  The    Rudiments     of     Hebrew    as   a   Modem   Language, 

organized  so  as  to  familiarize  the  child  with  a  Hebrew 

"Cf.  Chapter  8,  pp.  251-352. 
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vocabulary  containing  the  many  familiar  Hebrew 
words  in  conversation  among  Jews,  to  enable  it  to  read 
very  simple  Hebrew  prose  and  to  "desire"  to  know 
Hebrew. 


.'J.     Bible  Stories. 


.  4.     Stories   of  Jewish   Historical  Events   and   Personalities, 
selected  from  the  entire  range  of  Jewish  history. 

5,     The  meaning  of  all  Jewish  festivals  and  the  most  important 
customs  and  c 


6.  Singing  of  synagogue  responsa  and  Jewish  folk  melodies. 

7.  Talks  on  the  Jewish  Present:     America,   Palestine   and 

Israel  among  the  Nations. 

K     Sabbath  Services. 

The  distribution  of  time  among  these  subjects  on  the  basis 
of  20-minute  periods,  assuming  a  course  of  study  lasting  three 
years,  48  weeks  per  year  and  five  hours  of  study  per  week,  would 
be  somewhat  as  follows: 


Subject 

P„„„. 

For    Emire 

M    ha      8     f  H  brew   Reading.... 

El  m  nt      f  H  b  ew  Language 

B  ble  8t           and  Jewish  History. . . 
Talk          th    J  wsh  Present 

i  periods;  80  minutes 
4       "          80       " 
2       "           40       " 
2       "          40       " 

2       "          40       '■ 
1       "          20       " 

about  200  hours 
"     200     " 
"     100     " 
"      100     " 

&jn  g  gueanl  Folk  Music 

'■        GO     " 

With  this  basic  curriculum  for  all  children  as  a  foundation, 
the  two  intermediate  curricula  should  be  developed.  The  inten- 
sive Hebrew  curriculum  "  should  provide  for  the  study  of : 


3  10  hours  of  study  during  the  week. 
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Subject 

Per  Week" 

(Average) 

For    Entire 
Course    (4    years) 

30  minutos 

45        " 
45       " 
20       " 

45       " 
30       " 
20       " 

20       " 
15       " 
15       " 
15       " 
1-2  hours 

3.  Miahna,  Aggadali  and  aelectioDa  from 
MediiEval   Hebrew  Literature 

ISO       " 
150       " 
65      " 

150      " 

6.  Modern   Hebrew   Literature   and   Sup- 

65      " 

9.  Interpretation    of    American    History 

50      " 

This  intensive  Hebrew  curriculum  should  be  designed  to 
prepare  specially  selected  children  for  secondary  and  higher 
Jewish  instruction.  It  should  in  so  far  as  possible  be  conducted 
in  Hebrew,  and  the  language  of  instruction,  in  all  subjects  per- 
mitting it,  should  be  Hebrew.  In  the  general  intermediate  cur- 
riculum, on  the  other  hand,  but  little  Hebrew  should  be  taught, 
both  the  texts  and  the  language  of  instruction  being  in  the  ver- 
nacular. Jewish  teachers  generally  do  not  realize  that  in  their 
zeal  to  teach  the  Bible  in  Hebrew  to  all  children,  they  prevent  the 
majority  of  Jewish  children  from  knowing  the  Bible  in  any 
language,  whether  English  or  Hebrew.  And  yet  if  the  Bible 
is  to  have  any  real  influence  upon  the  life  of  American  Jews, 
it  should  form  in  its  American  translation,  an  important  part  in 
the  education  of  the  many  Jewish  children  who  cannot  be 
expected  to   know  the   Bible   in   the    original.     The   proposed 


"It  is  understood  of  course  tliat  "average"  for  tlie  entire  four-year 
course  does  not  mean  necessarily  that  the  subject  is  to  be  taught  throuEhout 
the  entire  course.  Thua  "Bible"  will  be  taught  for  five  hours  during  the  first 
two  or  three  years  of  the  course,  and  only  an  hour  or  two  during  the  last 
years;  "Talmud"  will-be  taught  two  or  more  hours  per  week  only  during 
the  last  year  or  two,  instead  of  forty-five  minutes  throughout  the  four 
years.     The  same  holds  true  of  some  of  the  other  subjects. 
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1 ' '  curriculum  '*  would  follow  the  above  more  intensive 
Hebrew  curriculum  in  many  of  the  subjects  of  study,  but  would 
teach  them  in  the  English  translation : 


.  Bible  (in  translation) 

',  BeadingB  (traaslation)  from  the  Mill 
rash,  and  from  Jewish  Lit  pint  uie 
{modiieval   and  modpin) 

■.  Jewish  Histoiy   

.  Liturgy  (translation  of  prayei-s) 

.  Yiddish   

.  Palestine 

'.  Interpi-etation  of  American  History 
ami  Civics,  and  selections  f  inn- 
English  Literature  (Jowiali  themes). 

;.  Jeivish  Current  Events 

'.  Customs  and  Institutions 

I.  Jewish  Music 

.  Sabbath    Services 


In  this  curriculum  Hebrew  is  continued  only  in  the  form  of  a 
study  of  Liturgy  as  a  practical  means  for  enabling  the  children 
to  participate  in  and  appreciate  the  life  of  the  synagogue. 
Yiddish  is  also  taught  as  a  means  for  enabling  the  children, 
(particularly  those  who  speak  Yiddish)  to  understand  more 
intimately  the  life  of  their  parents  and  of  the  Jewish  masses  in 
New  York.    All  other  subjects  are  taught  in  English. 

In  the  actual  carrying  out  of  the  non-Hebrew  curriculum  it 
will  of  course  be  possible  to  combine  and  to  correlate  some  of 
the  subjects  enumerated.  Thus  for  example,  "Translations  from 
Jewish  Literature,"  "Jewish  History"  and  "Customs  and  In- 
stitutions" may  be  very  closely  correlated  ;  the  same  may  be  done 
for  "Liturgy,"  "Jewish  Music"  and  "Sabbath  Services."  The 
subjects  proposed  are  merely  elements  which  should  go  into  the 
teaching  of  Judaism  to  children  who  cannot  undertake  an 
intensive  study  of  Hebrew.  The  nearest  approach  to  a  general 
intermediate  curriculum,  as  is  here  suggested,  is  to  be  found  in 
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the  work  of  the  Regular  Girls'  Schools  '*  conducted  by  the 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.  In  these  schools  text  books  and 
methods  are  being  developed  which  will  make  the  vernacular 
course  practical  of  realization.^" 

Text   Books   and   Methods 

The  change  of  educational  viewpoint  which  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  curricula  should  try  to  express,  is  the  shifting  of  the 
center  of  attention  from  the  subject  matter  to  be  taught,  as 
handed  down  through  the  generations,  to  the  great  body  of 
American  Jewish  children,  whose  needs  are  the  ultimate  giiide 
of  the  schools.  Instead  of  teaching  Hebrew  or  Bible  or  Prayers 
or  Taimnd,  the  Jewish  schools  should  teach  Jewish  children, 
and  for  this  piirpose  the  selections  from  the  religious-national 
treasure  house  of  the  Jewish  people  should  be  such  as  will  best 
prepare  these  children  for  their  life  as  American  Jews.  There 
is  really  but  one  subject  of  instruction  in  the  Jewish  schools, 
namely  Judaism;  and  while  in  accordance  with  modern  educa- 
tional usage,  it  is  divided  into  language,  history,  religion,  etc., 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  are  merely  pedagogic  devices, 
A  new  environment,  and  changed  conditions  of  life,  demand  that 
new  phases  of  Judaism  be  developed,  in  the  instruction  of  Jewish 
children,  besides  the  old  ones;  that  there  be  changed  emphasis, 
and,  where  necessary,  educational  reorganization.  This  change 
of  attitude  is  a  fundamental  one,  and  while  conditions  have 
already  made  it  a  subconscious  force  in  the  Jewish  schools,  much 
time  and  effort  will  be  reqiiired  before  it  can  be  realized  in  the 
actual  work  of  the  classroom.  It  will  affect  not  only  the  curricula 
and  the  general  educational  management,  but  will  also  bring 
considerable  changes  in  methods  of  teaching  and  in  the  text  books 
used. 

No  exhaustive  treatment  of  the  textbooks  and  methods  pre- 
vailing in  the  Talmud  Torahs  and  Hebrew  School  can  be  under- 
taken at  this  point  In  the  final  analysis  that  method  is  best 
which  achieves  the  best  results   and  the  lack  of  scientific  means 

"To  hp  Biiftrph  di^tingui»>hPii  frtm  tin  ntpn-iive  He)  rew  Pr  paraforv 
Clas-iPt  for  Girls  conducted  \•^  thp  BurPii  of  Tlucitioi  see  Part  J, 
pp.  If  ind  ]24 

"  Thfio  iphooli  aie  non  Luperim  nti[  g  upon  1  "i^  tiour  per  week  basis, 
instpad  of  a  5hnir  b^si3  as  here  aiggestcd 
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of  measuring  the  achievement  of  pupils  ^^  warrants  us  only  in 
giving  rough  judgments  as  to  the  worth  of  particular  methods 
of  teaching  the  various  Jewish  school  subjects.  But  there  have 
been  certain  significant  tendencies  in  teaching  the  major  subjects 
of  the  Hebrew  school  curriculum  which  it  is  worth  noting. 

Hebrew.  During  the  last  decade  the  teaching  of  the  Hebrew 
language  in  the  Jewish  schools  has  been  struggling  toward 
(1)  modernization,  through  the  introduction  of  modern  methods 
of  language  teaching,  and  (2)  Americanization,  through  the 
emancipation  of  Jewish  schools  from  the  textbooks  written  in 
Eastern  Europe  and  the  substitution  of  books  written  and  pub- 
lished in  this  country. 

The  controversy  concerning  the  Natural  Method  of  teaching 
Hebrew,  or  "Ivrith  b'lvrith,"  was  at  its  height  during  the  years 
1910-1914.  Its  introduction  into  the  Jewish  schools  was  stim- 
ulated by  two  factors :  on  the  one  hand,  was  the  recognition  on 
the  part  of  modern  educators  that  this  is  the  method  to  be 
pursued  in  the  teaching  of  all  languages,  and  on  the  other  hand 
came  the  revival  of  Hebrew  as  the  living  language  of  daily  inter- 
course among  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  method  therefore  had 
not  only  a  pedagogic  significance,  but  also  a  sociological  one ;  it 
became  identified  with  the  whole  striving  for  the  rebirth  of 
Palestine  and  of  the  Jewish  nation.  In  language  teaching  the 
Natural  Method  proposes  conversation  instead  of  translation; 
in  the  teaching  of  reading  it  advocates  the  synthetic-analytic 
method  starting  with  the  whole  word  as  opposed  to  the  phonetic 
method  starting  with  the  isolated  letter  and  syllable.  The 
most  popular  argument  against  it  was  that  it  failed  to  teach 
Ivri  or  the  mechanical  reading  of  the  prayers.  In  so  far  as  to 
learn  to  read  the  prayers  fluently  is  a  necessary  part  in  preparing 
the  child  to  participate  in  the  life  of  the  synagogue  (even  if 
the  meaning  of  the  prayers  must  be  obtained  from  the  English 
translation  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  prayer-book),  and  in  so 
far  as  the  teaching  of  Ivri  is  a  persistent  and  legitimate  demand 
of  Jewish  parents,  the  Jewish  schools  must  provide  for  if.  But 
under  the  proper  conditions  it  is  just  as  possible  for  the  pupils 
to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  reading  Ivri  by  the  Natural  Method 
as  by  any  other  method.    Many  of  the   Talmud   Torahs  com- 

"'  Cf.  Appendix  S. 
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promise  to  the  extent  of  teaching  Ivri  by  the  phonetic  method  at 
the  same  time  that  they  teach  the  language  and  the  Bible  by  the 
Natural  Method.  A  more  important  difficulty  arose  from  the  fact 
that  there  were  not  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers  properly 
prepared  to  teach  the  language  in  this  more  pedagogic  manner. 
But  while  the  controversy  has  not  yet  been  fully  settled,  every 
modern  Jewish  school  has  adopted  the  Natural  Method  of 
teaching  Hebrew,  in  some  form  or  other. 

In  the  earlier  Jewish  schools  the  only  textbooks  used  for 
teaching  Hebrew  were  the  traditional  classics  themselves ;  the 
Prayer  Book  (Siddur)  and  the  Bible  in  the  original.  But  thp 
controversy  concerning  "method"  naturally  expressed  itself 
also  in  a  text  book  literature.  For  the  phonetic  teaching  of 
Hebrew  reading  the  most  popular  current  school  book  was,  and 
stiil  m,  " Beskith  Daath"  (njn  n'B'Kn)  by  M.  Krynski, -puhUshed 
in  Russia.  The  two  most  widely  used  books  for  teaching  the 
language  through  translation  are  "Hamechin"  (l*3Dn)  hy 
I.  H.  Tawjew,  published  in  Russia  and  retranslated  in  this 
country  into  English,  and  more  recently,  "/&n(ft"  (nnajf)  for  the 
First,  Second  and  Third  Years,  by  Goldiv^Silk,  written  and 
published  in  America.  Contrasted  with  these  books  are  the  text- 
books based  on  the  Natural  Method  of  teaching,  the  most 
popular  of  which  are :  for  beginners,  "Safah  Chayia"  (irn  HQE') 
by  Fischmann-Liehermann  (Russia)  and  "Sefatk  Yeladim" 
(Dn5'  nBE')  two  parts,  by  Bercns-Bergmann  (Ru^ia) ;  for 
older  pupils,  "Perakim  Biskonim"  (D'jursi  n'p'"iB)two  parts,  by 
Fisckmann  (Russia)  and  "Ha-dibur  Ha-ivri"  ('iiyn  "ilDin) 
three  parts,  by  JIf.  Krinsky. 

Almost  all  of  these  books  have  three  shortcomings,  which 
make  them  ill-adapted  for  use  in  American  Jewish  schools:  (1) 
they  were  written  for  Russian  Jewish  children  and  many  of  the 
expressions,  names  and  places  are  strange  to  the  life  of  the 
American  Jewish  child;  (2)  they  are  not  properly  graded:  the 
words  and  sentences  are  "formal"  and  isolated,  and  many  of 
the  lessons  are  unrelated  and  lead  to  no  particular  goal;  (3) 
their  technical  make-up  is  aesthetically  not  such  as  to  attract 
the  American  Jewish  child  who  is  accustomed  to  the  finest 
product  of  modem  textbook  publishers  in  the  public  schools. 
In  consequence  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  has  set  about  to 
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write  and  publish  a  series  of  graded  American  Jewish  text- 
books for  teaching  the  Hebrew  language  and  literature.  It  pro- 
poses to  issue  twenty-eight  Hebrew  readers,  beginning  with  the 
rudiments  and  taking  the  child  through  the  entire  range  of 
Jewish  literature.  Sixteen  of  these  books  have  already  been 
published.  In  some  instances  its  first  effort  has  not  proven  wholly 
satisfactory,  and  as  it  continues  to  publish  the  later  books  it  is 
also  revising  and  improving  the  earlier  readers.  Besides  these 
books  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  has  been  publishing  the 
juvenile  Hebrew  monthly  magazine,  "  Shacharuth "  (nnnc) 
and  has  begun  to  issue  a  graded  series  of  story '  pamphlets  in 
Hebrew  for  supplementary  readings  at  home. 

Since  the  outbreak  of  the  War  (1914)  the  supply  of  Hebrew 
textbooks  from  Russia  has  been  greatly  diijiinished,  and  to 
satisfy  the  demand  a  number  of  other  American  Jewish  text- 
books have  appeared.  The  best  known  of  these  are :  "Shacharith" 
(nnnE*)  ,by  Hirsch-Tomarow,  "Ha-zemait"  (IDin)  three  parts, 
by  H.  Goldin  (contains  English  translation) ;  and  "Ben  Ytsroel" 
(5kiE"  \2)  by  Z.  Hcharfstein.  Hebrew  textbook  writers  have 
thus  far  but  partially  succeeded  in  embodying  in  their  books 
the  modern  principles  of  pedagogic  organization  and  presenta- 
tion. 

Bible :  What  has  been  said  concerning  the  teaching  of 
Hebrew  applies  also,  in  large  measure,  to  the  teaching  of  the 
Bible.  Among  the  earliest  attempts  in  this  country  of  intro- 
ducing the  Bible  into  the  Jewish  schools  in  any  other  form  than 
the  traditional  one,  was  the  "Chumash  I'Batei  Sefer  ve-la-Am" 
{DJf^l  1BD  'na?  ETOin)  by  J.  Moffilnitzky.  It  is  an  interlinear 
Bible  with  the  English  translation  underneath  each  word.  The 
"Beth  Ha-Sefer"  (lOon  nu)  by  M.  B.  Schneider  (Russia) 
divided  the  Bible  into  lessons  and  had  vocabularies  and  gram- 
matical exercises  in  connection  with  each  lesson.  The  most  well- 
known  "Ivrith  b'  Ivrith"  Bible  readers,  besides  those  published 
by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  are  the  "Sippuret 
Hamikrah"  (mpon  'IISD)  edited  by  the  famous  Hebrew  poet, 
JV.  Bialik,  Because  of  the  shortage  of  these  readers  since  1914, 
the  "Sippurei  Backnmash"  ({?oinn  niED)  by  H.  Malackowsky 
have  been  published  in  this  country  and  are  extensively  used. 

The  Talmud  Torahs  and  Hebrew  Schools  do  not  teach  the 
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Bible  in  English  to  any  of  their  pupils,  and  there  have  been 
consequently  no  English  Bible  readers  for  the  use  of  Hebrew 
schools.  The  Junior  Bible  scries  by  Lehman-Kent  has  been  used 
only  by  Sunday  Schools,  and  its  leaflets  have  not  been  found 
entirely  satisfactory  as  practical  Bible  readers.^^  It  is  doubtful 
whether  even  those  American  Jews  who  do  know  the  Bible  in 
Hebrew  should  not  also  know  it  in  English,  since  the  references 
to  it  in  conversation  and  in  general  reading  are  in  English.  But 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  those  Jews  who  do  not  know 
the  Bible  in  its  original  should  know  it  at  least  in  its  English 
translation.  The  same  holds  true  of  the  rest  of  Hebrew  litera- 
ture. For  this  purpose  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  has 
begun  to  publish  a  graded  series  of  well-illustrated  and  annotated 
Jewish  Literature  Readers  for  children,  in  English,  giving  not 
only  the  Bible  text,  but  also  selections  from  the  entire  range  of 
Jewish  literature. 

Talmud  and  Aggadah:  In  teaching  the  Talmud  to  American 
Jewish  children,  it  has  been  generally  realized  that  wide 
changes  from  the  traditional  method  must  be  made.  On  the  one 
hand,  only  the  most  superficial  knowledge  of  the  voluminous 
"Sea  of  the  Talmud"  can  be  expected  from  the  average  Jew  in 
this  country.  Intensive  study  of  it  must  be  relegated  to  the 
selected  scholars  in  the  Rabbinical  Seminaries.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  child  should  be  instructed  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Talmud,  its  history  and  development,  its  leading  personalities, 
its  significance  in  Jewish  life ;  and  it  should  be  taught  to  appre- 
ciate its  beauties.  For  these  reasons  special  school  editions 
of  the  Talmud  have  begun  to  appear,  such  as  the  "Gemara 
LematehiUm"  (O'^'nriD^  Kin:)  by  ./.  Goldman,  and  the  "Mebo 
Hatalmud"  (iio^nn  S^20)  by  N.  Levin.  Then,  too,  instead  of 
emphasizing  the  Halacha  or  the  legal  portions  of  the  Talmud, 
the  Talmud  Torahs  and  Hebrew  Schools  have  been  emphasizing 
the  Aggadah,  or  its  narrative  and  interpretative  portions.  The 
book  for  this  purpose  most  used  and  most  loved  in  the  Jewish 
schools  is  "Sefer  Ha-Aggadah"    riUKn  ISD  by  Bialik-Raw- 

nitzky,  and  "Kol  Agadoth  Yisrael"  (5«ntJ"  nnJN  ?3)  by  I.  B. 
Lewner.  An  anthology  of  much  worth  in  teaching  the  literature 
of  the  rabbinic  period  to  advanced  students  is  the  "Ozar  t^afruth 
Yisrael"    (Ssnii"  nilQD  1X1K)    by  /.  L.  liarvch. 

'-'  See  below,  p.  347. 
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History  -.  History  as  a  definite  subject  in  the  eurricuhim  is 
of  recent  origin  in  Jewish  weekday  schools.  The  fact  that  Jewish 
literature  covered  so  much  of  Jewish  history,  together  with  the 
general  lack  of  "historic  sense"  among  all  peoples  until  the 
comparatively  recent  present,  accounts  for  the  neglect  of  History 
in  the  Jewish  school.  But  the  effect  of  the  historians  and  of 
Herbart  was  also  felt  by  modern  Jewish  teachers.  Particularly 
was  it  realized  that  the  Jewish  people,  living  so  lai^ely  on  its 
Past  and  glorying  in  it,  must  teach  history  to  its  children. 
Several  history  text  boots  in  Hebrew  appeared  for  the  use  of 
Talmud  Torahs  and  Hebrew  Schools.  The  books  having  the 
widest  use  before  1914  were;  "Dibre  lla-Yamim,  le-Am  Yisrael" 
{^«-iB"  D0  CD'H  nai)  by  W.  Jawitz:  "ToUdotk  Yeshurun" 
(iniE"  nn^in)  by  D.  A.  Friedman  (contains  English  transla- 
tion) ;  "Korotk  Ha-Ibrim"  (onnvn  nmp)  three  parts  by 
S.  Dubnow;  and  "Toledotk  Avi  Yisrael'-  (?kh?'  oy  nn^in) 
by  A.  S.  Rabmowitz.  Since  1914  there  has  appeared  the  most 
popular  of  these  books,  "7/is(onaft  in- Yeifflrffnt"  (on^'^  n'llDDn) 
by  Z.  Sckarfstein.  Some  of  the  Hebrew  schools  have  also  been 
using  History  textbooks  in  English ;  but  as  these  are  much  more 
extensively  used  in  the  Sunday  schools,  they  will  be  discussed 
later.^' 

The  method  of  teaching  Jewish  history  is  that  of  a  chrono- 
logical recital  of  tales,  starting  from.  "Creation,"  following  the 
Bible  stories  with  little  discrimination  as  to  their  historical 
importance,  and  finishing,  at  best,  at  some  point  near  the  modgrn 
period.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  schools  in  which  Jewish 
history  is  taught  in  English  (instead  of  in  Hebrew).  The  Bible 
stories  are  told  as  authentic  history  without  discriminating 
between  the  historic  value  of  one  story  and  that  of  another.  It 
has  been  very  difficult  for  progressive  Jewish  teachers  to  know 
how  to  tell  the  Bible  stories  without,  on  the  one  hand,  stating 
them  as  unadorned  fact,  and  without,  on  the  other  hand,  relating 
them  as  mere  myth  and  fiction,  "What  the  Jewish  schools  need 
in  this  regard  is  a  manual  and  a  textbook  for  teaching  the  Bible 
stories  which  would  be  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  social 
psychology  and  which  would  restate  the  Bible  stories  so  as  to 
emphasize  the  nucleus  of  truth  that  is  in  them,  instead  of  em- 

"  See  p.  .^44. 
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phasizing,  as  at  present,  their  plentiful  clothing  of  fiction.^*  The 
same  stories  would  be  told,  and  the  same  devices  of  vivid  narra- 
tion, dramatization  and  stereopticon  views  would  be  used  in 
telling  them  as  arc  now  used  in  the  best  Jewish  schools,  hut  the 
emphasis  would  be  different.  There  should  he  a  separation 
between  the  history  and  the  literature  of  the  Bible;  and  the 
literature,  whether  legend,  folk  tale  or  allegory,  should  be  told 
as  the  tales  of  the  Jewish  people  concerning  its  own  origin, 
destiny  and  ideals  of  life. 

The  same  general  mistakes  of  lack  of  selection,  poor  organiza- 
tion and  inadequate  presentation,  hold  true  in  teaching  Jewish 
history  beyond  the  biblical  period.  Very  few  of  the  history 
textbooks  have  any  large  central  ideas  which  guide  them  in  the 
choice  of  material  and  in  the  organization  of  the  mass  of  historic 
fact.  Most  of  them  are  satisfied  with  retelling  in  the  simplest 
language  at  tlieir  command,  the  most  well-known  or  most  "inter- 
esting" of  the  Jewish  events.  There  is  no  point  of  contact 
between  the  child's  normal  interests  and  the  persons  or  events 
they  describe,  and  no  reason  or  motive  is  given  to  the  child  for 
learning  about  these  particular  persons  or  events.  The  stories 
are  told  once,  as  exhaustively,  and  as  exhaustingly,  as  possible, 
and  once  told  they  are  never  referred  to  again ;  as  if  there  were 
some  real  psychologic  reason  for  teaching  young  children  the 
events  of  antiquity  and  keeping  the  more  recent  events  for  older 
pupils ! 

Because  of  these  facts  several  Jewish  teachers,  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education,  have  begun  to 
experiment  with  better  pedagogic  methods  of  teaching  history. 
The  most  promising  of  these  methods  seems  to  be  the  concentric 
method  of  teaching.  It  proposes  to  teach  Jewish  history  in 
cycles,  covering  it  three  or  four  times  during  the  entire  course. 
For  the  lowest  grades,  it  selects  a  series  of  popular  folk  tales 
gathered  from  the  whole  range  of  Jewish  history.  To  the  pupils 
of  the  middle  grades  it  teaches  Jewish  history  in  the  form  of  a 


*  The  bpst  attempt  thus  far  in  this  direction  is  the  Manual  for  Teaching 
Biblical  History  by  Eugene  Kohn;  hut  this  book  seems  to  be  inadequate 
because  instead  of  erring,  like  the  books  used  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  in 
the  direction  of  using  the  Bible  stories  as  a  pretext  for  preaching  entirely 
unrelated  "morals"  for  ever3-day  conduct,  it  makes  the  mistake  of  using 
these  stories  as  an  excuse  for  incoleating  obaervanee  of  Jewisii  customs 
and  ceremonies.  In  most  esses  both  are  equally  foreign  "interpretations" 
or  "moralizing"  of  the  Bible  stories. 
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series  of  biographic  sketches  or  hero  tales,  connected  chrono- 
logically. In  the  higher  grades,  it  proposes  to  make  the  Jewish 
people  itself  the  hero  of  Jewish  history,  and  to  teach  its  kaleido- 
scopic story  around  some  central  theme,  such  as  "the  struggle 
for  group  preservation,"  or  any  other  central  idea.  For  the 
adoleseeut,  the  concentric  method  proposes  a  review  of  Jewish 
history  in  terms  of  the  antecedent  causes  to  existing  movements 
and  institutions  in  Jewish  life." 

A  series  of  graded  textbooks  and  a  teacher's  manual  are  needed 
to  show  how  to  teach  Jewish  history  more  meaningfully  by  the 
concentric  method  than  is  done  at  present.  In  the  actual  process 
of  teaching,  all  devices  which  help  to  make  the  events  and  persons 
concrete  to  the  children,  such  as  pictures,  stereoptieon  views, 
maps  and  models,  are  of  course  very  valuable.  It  has  been  felt  for 
Home  time  that  a  scries  of  motion  pictures  is  greatly  needed  which 
should  portray  serially  the  important  events  in  Jewish  history. 
Par  more  than  any  other  pedagogic  device  such  a  scries  of  motion 
pictures  would  aid  the  child  in  living  through  the  Jewish  past, 
and  in  fixing  its  main  features  in  mind.  To  produce  an  adequate 
series  of  pictures  of  this  kind  would  involve  a  great  deal  of 
money  and  effort ;  but  it  is  not  .unreasonable  to  hope  that  the 
Jews  of  America  will  find  it  possible  to  produce  motion  pictures 
for  their  children  and  adolescents,  dealing  not  only  with  Jewish 
history,  but  also  with  present  Jewish  life  in  Palestine  and  else- 
where.^* 

Religion  and  Other  Stihjects:  Because  of  the  weakening  of 
Jewish  home  and  synagogue  influences  in  this  country,  the  Jewish 
schools  have  been  compelled  to  make  "religion"  a  distinct  subject 
of  instruction.  Up  until  very  recently  the  conception  of  religion 
as  something  apart  from  literature,  history  and  the  acts  of  every- 
day life  was  quite  foreign  to  the  Jew.  The  child  in  Eastern 
Europe  learned  the  prayers  and  the  meaning  of  the  various 
customs  and  institutions  quite  unconsciously  as  a  result  of  daily 
participation  in  the  life  of  its  elders.  In  this  country  the  Jewish 
child  spends  most  of  the  day  in  a  non-Jewish  environment,  and 

"For  a  full  discussinn  of  tins 
Hiatory, "  !iv  Leo  L  Honor  in  " 
ginning  witii  Vol.  I   No   2 

"  There  is  at  present  extant  or 
Jewish  life,  which  wbi  adaptpil  ; 
Education  for  school  ptirpos's 
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conseciuently  the  teaching  of  prayers,  eustoras  and  ritual  laws 
becomes  an  important  function  of  the  school.  The  Talmud 
Torahs  and  Hebrew  schools  still  have  no  special  textbooks  for 
teaching  "religion,"  and  quite  properly  abstain  from  giving 
formal  ethical  instruction.  The  Prayer  Book  (Siddur)  and  the 
Shidchan  Anich,  cither  in  its  traditional  abridged  form,  or  in 
the  special  children's  edition  by  I.  B.  Lewiwr,  are  the  textbooks 
used.  The  Sunday  schools  on  the  other  hand,  use  a  variety  of 
special  textbooks  for  this  purpose.^'  In  practically  all  of  the 
Jewish  schools  the  instruction  in  "religion"  is  formal,  a  matter 
almost  of  rote  repetition.  The  Jewish  classroom  practice  is  still 
poor  in  devices  for  making  this  work  interesting.  Recently  the 
Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  has  begun  to  develop  "Jewish  Arts 
and  Grafts"  for  children,  which  includes  teaching  the  pupils  to 
construct  (out  of  paper,  leather,  etc.)  various  objects  connected 
with  the  teaching  of  Jewish  customs  and  festivals.** 

Music  a-s  a  subject  of  study  in  Hebrew  schools  has  become  very 
popular  since  the  spread  of  the  Jewish  nationalist  movement. 
Folk  melodies  were  resuscitated  and  special  nationalist  songs 
written.  The  changed  American  environment  has  also  influenced 
this  movement,  and  besides  the  folk  melodies  and  national  songs, 
the  Hebrew  schools  now  teach  their  pupils  synagogue  and  holiday 
chants  which  they  once  learned  at  home  and  in  the  synagogue. 
The  faint  beginnings  of  an  American  Jewish  song  literature, 
consisting  of  Jewish  popular  or  national  songs  in  English  {not 
hymns),  have  also  made  their  appearance,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged. "While  a  number  of  song  "collections"  have  appeared, 
there  have  so  far  been  but  few  music  textbooks.  The  most  ciirrent 
song  collections  are  Ha-zomir  (TDin)  /  the  Sefer  Hashirim 
(qiTBTT  IBD)  by  Idelson;  the  "Jevnsh  Songster"  and  "Friday 
Eveyiin{i  Melodies,"  by  S.  and  I.  Goldfarb.  These  collections 
of  songs  consist  in  the  main,  either  of  liturgic  responsa  or  of 
national-folk  songs.  A  comprehensive  music  textbook  for  schools 
(D'TETi  12D)  containing  both  liturgic  and  folk  melodies,  is  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.  In  some  of  the  larger 
schools,  the  teaching  of  music  is  done  by  a  special  music  teacher, 
but  the  better  practice  is,  wherever  possible,  to  train  the  regular 
classroom  teacher  to  teach  music  also. 
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Jewish  Current  Events  has  very  recently  been  introduced  into 
the  eurrieutum  by  a  few  of  the  most  modern  Talmud  Torahs  and 
Hebrew  Schools.  "The  Jewish  Child,"  a  weekly  juvenile  pub- 
lication, issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  and  "The 
Young  Judean,"  a  monthly  magazine  issued  by  the  Zionist  Or- 
ganization, are  used  as  the  basis  of  reading  and  discussion.  In 
some  schools  the  discussion  of  current  events  is  carried  on  by 
special  children's  clubs,  outside  of  the  regular  sessions. 

For  teaching  the  other  phases  of  the  Jewish  Present  there  are 
of  course  no  textbooks  as  yet.  To  make  Palestine,  America, 
Jewish  History,  the  Interpretation  of  American  History  and 
Civics,  and  the  Status  of  Israel  Among  the  Nations,  parts  of  the 
Jewish  school  curriculum  would  require  several  carefully  graded 
textbooks  and  elaborate  manuals  and  teachers'  aids.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  progressive  teachers  should  wait  until  these 
textbooks  are  written.  There  are  sufficient  books  and  materials 
at  hand  which,  if  used  intelligently,  can  form  the  basis  for 
instruction  in  these  subjects.  Here  is  a  broad  field  for  initiative 
and  for  creative  work! 

B.    Curriculum  of  the  Pakochiaij  School   (Yeshibah) 

Much  of  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  curriculum, 
methods  and  textbooks  of  the  Talmud  Torah  and  Hebrew  Schools 
applies  equally  to  the  Jewish  Parochial  School,  or  Yeshibah. 
The  chief  differences  consist  in  (1)  greater  intensiveness  of  study 
and  more  time  devoted  to  Jewish  instruction,  and  (2)  teaching 
the  secular  (public  school)  subjects  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Jewish  school. 

The  Jewish  Parochial  School  *'  is  in  session  50  weeks  during 
the  year  for  the  teaching  of  Jewish  studies,  and  40  weeks  of  the 
year  for  the  teaching  of  the  public  school  curriculum.  Sessions 
begin  dady  at  8:45  in  the  morning,  and  until  3:15  in  the  after- 
noon the  Jewish  curriculum  is  taught,  with  one  hour's  recess 
for  lunch.  At  4;00  o'clock  the  public  school  work  commences 
and  lasts  until  7:00  o'clock  in  the  evening.  The  Jewish  studies 
are  taught  six  days  of  the  week,  and  the  public  school  studies 

"  The  liata  presented  here  are  baard  upon  a  pergonal  study  of  the  four 
Jewish  paroehiol  '"■hools  in  New  York,  and  upon  detailed  records  furnished 
by  the  largest  and  probably  the  hest  of  these  schools. 
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five  days.  Recently  (1918)  the  State  Commissioner  of  Education 
ruled  that  all  schools,  including  parochial  schools,  shall  teach  the 
public  school  cuiriculum  during  the  regular  public  school  hours. 
This  ruling  will  doubtless  affect  the  conduct  of  the  Jewish 
Parochial  Schools.  The  following  analysis  is  based  on  the 
present  (1918)  status  of  these  schools. 

Jewish  Studii:s 

The  elementary  curriculum  of  the  Jewish  Parochial  School 
provides  for  about  11,500  hours  of  Jewish  studies  and  for  4,800 
hours  of  secular  studies.  Tbe  time  of  the  Jewish  curriculum  is 
distributed  as  follows: 


Sdbject       (Grade) 

I 

II 

m 

IV 

"""v 

VI 

VII 

Total 

% 

Hebrew  La 

guage... 

1.025 

650 

750 

260 

350 

30U 

300 

3.625 
1,475 

^!-* 

G25 

350 

300 

200 

Total  (hours) 

1.8S0 

1.650 

1,650 

1,650 

1.650 

1,630 

1.650 

11,530 

100.0% 

It  is  evident  that  the  Yeshibah  (Parochial  School)  curriculum 
is  very  much  more  intensive  than  the  curriculum  of  the  Talmud 
Torab,  providing  for  more  than  four  times  as  many  hours  of 
instruction.  The  greatest  difference  is  in  the  emphasis  upon 
the  Talmud,  which  takes  almost  one-fifth  of  the  time  of  the  paro- 
chial curriculum,  whereas  in  the  Talmud  Torab  it  receives  but 
4%  of  the  child's  time.  Almost  as  many  hours  of  instruction  are 
devoted  to  tbe  study  of  tbe  Talmud  in  the  Yeshibah  as  are  given 
to  all  the  subjects  in  the  seven  years  of  the  Talmud  Torah  cur- 
riculum. Other  evident  differences  are:  (1)  there  is  no  teaching 
of  Modern  Hebrew  Literature;  (2)  Jewish  Music  is  not  taught, 
except  as  the  eantillation  of  the  Torah,  (included  under 
Religion)  ;  and  (3)  History  is  taught  only  during  tbe  last  two 
years. 

In  general  the  instruction  in  Hebrew,  Bible  and  Religion 
follows  along  the  same  lines  as  in  the  Talmud  Torahs,  but  with 
certain  significant  differences.  First,  greater  intensity  and 
thoroughness  are  possible  because  of  the  much  greater  amount  of 
time  devoted.     Second,  there  is  very  much  more  limited  use  of 
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modern  methods  in  teaching,  such  as  the  Natural  Method  of 
teaching  Hebrew,  or  stereopticon  views  as  aids  in  teaching 
history.  Third,  the  language  of  instruction  and  translation  is 
not  Hebrew  or  English,  but  Yiddish,  chiefly  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  teachers  whom  the  Yeshibahs  employ  for  teaching  the 
Jewish  studies  are  elderly  men  who  came  to  this  country  late 
in  life  and  who  consequently  cannot  speak  English  adequately. 
Fourth,  there  are  practically  no  special  textbooks  beyond  the 
first  year,  the  classic  books  being  used  in  their  oriy:inal  form: 
the  Siddur  (prayer  book),  the  Bible,  the  Talmud,  and  the 
Shulchan  Ariich   (abridged). 


SEClil 


t  Studies 


What  the  Jewish  Parochial  School  gains  in  intensity  as  regards 
Jewish  studies,  it  apparently  loses  in  its  general  cultural  cur- 
riculum. The  total  time  given  to  the  general  studies  over  an 
eight-year  period  is  4,800  hours,  distributed  as  follows: 


Sdhject                      (Grade) 

I 

11 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII 

Total 

™ 

1 

333 

100 

IS 

83 

100 

i 

40 

100 

100 
40 

40 

FhysicaT  trsimnK,  Re'ceiB  and 

133 

576 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

600 

The  Jewish  Parochial  School  therefore  gives  60%  as  much 
time  to  the  public  school  studies  as  do  the  public  schools  them- 
selves. A  comparison  of  the  time  allotment  to  each  subject  of 
study  in  the  New  York  Public  Schools  **  shows  that  the  Yeshibah 
gives  only  66%  as  much  time  as  the  minimum  required  by  these 
schools.*'  When  compared  with  the  average  time  allotment  in 
American  cities,  the  proportion  is  even  lower  than  64%.^^  In 
only  two  subjects  do  the  Parochial  Schools  give  as  much  or  more 
time  than  is  required  by  the  minimum  of  the  New  York  public 

"Rased  on:  Elempnlary  School  Circular  No.  1,  1913-1!)14,  issued  June 
25,  1915,  by  the  Department  of  Education  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

"  Cf .  Minimum  Esiwntjals  in  Elementary  School  Sulijects,  in  tlio  Four- 
tppnth  Year  Book  of  the  Nationn!  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  Part 
I,  1915,  p.  25.     See  also  Table  XXXI. 
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schools,  namely :  Geography  and  Penmanship.  There  is  no 
instruction  whatever  in  the  following  subjects ;  Nature  Study, 
Science,  Constructive  work,  Shopwork  and  Music;  and  there 
is  very  little  instruction  in  Drawing. 

These  facts  seem  to  suggest  that  the  Jewish  Parochial  School 
does  not  provide  sufficient  secular  training  for  its  pupils.  This 
docs  not  mean  that  the  Jewish  Parochial  Schools  of  New  York 
have  not  met  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  State  Board 
of  Regents.  On  the  contrary,  their  graduates  are  admitted  into 
the  public  high  schools  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  graduates 
of  the  public  elementary  schools.  The  reason  for  this  probably 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  Jewish  Parochial  Schools  have  drawn 
on  a  selected  group  of  children,  consisting  of  bright,  intellect- 
ually keen,  immigrant  youngsters.  They  have  therefore  been 
able  to  accomplish  as  much  in  the  "staple"  or  "book"  subjects 
with  their  pupils  as  the  public  schools  are  able  to  do  with  the 
average  child  in  more  time. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  such  subjects  as  elementary  science, 
nature  study,  manual  training,  music,  physiology  and  hygiene 
are  not  taught  to  these  children.  Are  they  necessary?  American 
educators,  by  including  these  studies  in  the  public  school  cur- 
riculum, seem  to  be  convinced  that  they  are  necessary.  Unless 
the  parochial  schools  extend  the  amount  of  time  which  they 
allow  for  secular  training,  they  cannot  teach  these  subjects  to 
their  pupils.  Moreover,  supposing  even  that  the  Yeshibahs  are 
able  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  the  Eegents'  Examinations  in 
the  "staple"  subjects  (English,  Arithmetic,  etc.),  are  the  Jews 
to  be  satisfied  with  giving  these  bright  children  a  cultural 
training  barely  meeting  the  demands  of  mediocrity?  If  the 
Yeshibahs  are  to  train  the  future  leaders  of  Jewry,  are  not 
these  exceptional  pupils  entitled  to  a  cultural  education  above 
the  bare  average? 

If  the  Jewish  parochial  schools  are  to  continue  in  this  country, 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  to  act  as  the  special  institutions 
for  training  the  exceptional,  highly  selected  children,  who  are 
to  be  equipped  as  the  teachers  and  spiritual  leaders  of  Americai;i 
Jewry,  they  must  be  thoroughly  reorganized.  They  must,  in 
the  first  place,  do  away  with  the  artificial  division  between  the 
Jewish  and  the  secular  studies,  between  Yiddish -speaking  Jew- 
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ish  teachers  and  English-speaking  secular  teachers,  between  the 
long  hours  of  the  morning  for  the  Jewish  curriculum  and  the 
short  hours  of  the  afternoon  for  the  secular  curriculum.  These 
schools  should  take  the  16,000  hours  at  their  disposal  and  divide 
them  approximately  into  two  equal  parts,  giving  8,000  hours 
to  the  public  school  curriculum  (the  New  York  minimum  is 
7,200  hours),  and  8,000  hours  to  the  Jewish  studies  (more  than 
three  times  as  much  as  the  Talmud  Torah  curriculum  provides) . 
If  the  law  will  permit  it,  the  entire  course  of  study  should  be 
rearranged,  so  as  to  have  Jewish  and  secular  subjects  alternate 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils.  The  attempt  should  be 
made  by  the  schools  to  find  teachers  who  will  be  able  to  give 
instruction  in  both  the  Jewish  and  the  secular  branches.  In  the 
higher  grades,  where  it  may  not  be  possible  to  obtain  teachers 
adequately  trained  to  teach  both  branches,  it  should  be  possible 
to  institute  departmental  teaching,  with  special  teachers  for  the 
various  subjects.  Modern  textbooks  and  methods  of  teaching 
should  be  introduced  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the  Jewish 
parochial  schools,  so  that  they  may  bring  to  the  Jewish  com- 
munity adequate  returns  for  their  high  cost  in  money  and  in 
time.  Much  greater  stress  should  be  laid  by  the  parochial  schools 
upon  the  teaching  of  Hebrew  as  a  Uvinty  language  than  they  do 
at  present.  Instead  of  spending  an  inordinately  large  amount 
of  time  upon  the  study  of  the  Talmud,  they  should  emphasize 
the  study  of  the  Hebrew  language,  thought,  and  literature- 
biblical,  Talmudic,  mediaeval  and  modern.  Indeed,  tlie  Jewish 
parochial  schools  should  become  Hebrew  parochial  schools,  cen- 
ters of  radiating  energy  for  the  Hebrew  spirit  and  civilization. 
Another  fundamental  objection  to  the  Jewish  parochial 
schools,  as  they  are  constituted  at  present,  is  that  they  are  not 
really  trying  to  accomplish  their  supposed  purpose.  Even  those 
who  believe  in  Jewish  parochial  schools  do  not  suppose  that  it 
is  possible  to  multiply  them  on  any  lai^e  scale  and  to  make 
them  the  basis  of  a  Jewish  school  system.  But  they  do  claim 
that  the  exceptional  Jewish  children  should  get  an  exceptional 
education;  that  they  should  be  taken  away  from  the  regular 
Public  School-Hebrew  School  System  and  put  wholly  under 
Jewish  auspices  for  intensive  instruction,  preparing  them  to  be 
the  Jewish  leaders  of  the  next  generation  of  American  Jews. 
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But  the  difficulty  is  that  the  pupils  of  the  parochial  schools  are 
not  selected  on  the  basis  of  merit  or  ability,  but  upon  the  basis 
of  proximity  of  residence  and  of  parents'  desires.  The  Yeshi- 
bahs  recruit  their  pupils  from  the  children  of  the  neighborhood, 
or  from  homes  where  the  parents  are  particularly  desirous  to 
give  their  boys  an  intensive  Jewish  training.  The  average  pupil 
of  the  Yeshihah  is  mentally  and  morally  hardly  better  than  the  ' 
average  pupil  of  the  Talmud  Torah.  But  in  order  to  accomplish 
its  purpose  as  a  training  school  for  exceptional  children,  the 
Yeshibah  should  not  take  in  all  children  who  apply,  but  should 
select  very  carefully  for  mental  capacity,  for  diligence  and 
grasp. 

Such  selection  is  not  possible  when  the  children  tirst  begin 
to  attend  school;  it  can  take  place  only  after  the  abilities  of 
the  pupils  arc  watched  over  a  period  of  years.  The  first  three 
grades  of  the  elementary  parochial  school  should  therefore  be 
abolished,  and  the  intermediate  grades  recruited  from  the  ablest 
pupils  of  the  lower  grades  of  the  Talmud  Torahs,  It  may  be 
possible  for  the  Vaad  Ha-Yeshiboth  (Central  Board  of  Paro- 
chial Schools)  to  persuade  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid 
(representing  the  Talmud  Torahs  and  Hebrew  Schools)  that 
some  of  the  very  brightest  and  most  promising  pupils  from 
each  Talmud  Torah  should  be  sent  to  the  nearest  Yeshibah 
for  free  intensive  Jewish  training.  Carfares  and  lunches  should 
be  provided  for  these  exceptional  children,  wherever  it  is 
necessary  for  them  to  travel,  and  the  parents  should  be  inter- 
ested personally  in  the  experiment  which  the  Jewish  community 
is  making  in  the  training  of  their  children. 

Upon  this  basis  the  Jews  of  America  can  plainly  say  that 
99%  of  their  children  will  go  to  the  public  schools  and  will 
receive  their  Jewish  instruction  in  supplementary  Jewish 
schools;  but  one  per  cent,  of  their  children  will  be  specially 
selected  for  the  periods  of  intermediate  and  secondary  school- 
ing to  be  trained  as  the  "priest  class,"  as  the  centers  of 
energy  for  intensive  Jewish  life.^*     For  the  education  of  this 

"  One  per  cent,  of  the  65,000  eliildren  receiving  some  form  of  Jewish 
instruction  in  New  Yorli  would  give  the  parochial  schools  650  pupils.  In, 
point  of  fact,  if  the  first  three  elementary  gradea  be  excluded,  there  are- 
less  than  that  cumber  at  present  in  the  Jewish  parochial  schools  of  New 
York. 
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small  "tenth  of  a  tenth"  of  the  Jewish  children,  the  Jewish  com- 
mtmity  should  be  willing  to  spend  a  great  deal  of  money  and  of 
energy. 

C.      CURKICULUM     OF    THE    YlDOISHE    VOLKS-SCHULE 

(National   Eadical   School)^* 

One  form  of  Jewish  weekday  school  which  differs  in  view- 
point and  content  of  education,  both  from  the  Yeshibah  and 
from  the  Hebrew  School,  is  the  Yiddishe  Volks-Schule,  or  the 
National  Radical  School.  Its  course  of  study  is  somewhat 
shorter  than  that  of  the  Talmud  Torah,  being  designed  for  five 
to  six  years  of  instruction,  and  the  number  of  hours  of  study 
averages  from  5  to  10  hours  per  week.  These  schools  dilfer 
from  the  Hebrew  schools  in  two  very  significant  points; 

First,  instead  of  Hebrew,  the  Yiddishe  Volks-Schulen  make 
Yiddish  the  most  important  subject  of  study  and  the  center  of 
their  curriculum.  The  Yiddish  language  and  literature  receive 
in  these  schools  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  time  as 
do  Hebrew  and  Hebrew  Literature  in  the  Talmud  Torah.  In 
some  schools  even  the  Bible  is  taught  in  its  Yiddish  translation. 
The  language  of  instruction  and  of  school  management  is 
Yiddish  and  all  the  relations  of  teachers  and  pupils,  of  prin- 
cipals and  parents,  are  carried  on  in  that  language.  A  number 
of  Yiddish  textbooks  have  appeared,  some  of  them  imported 
from  Russia,  others  written  and  published  in  this  coiuitry. 
The  most  popular  of  these  textbooks  in  use  among  the 
Yiddishe  Volks-Schulen  are:  "Die  Neie  Yiddishe  Sckul" 
(?lt?  yC'TN  VJ  n)  by  ./.  Levin;  "Die  Yiddishe  Sckprach" 
("IBnae' vlPn'K  n)  by  Leon  Elbe,  and  "Vun  dem  Yiddishen 
Qual"  (5811P  U'Cn'-K  as-\  pe)  by  Enteen-Elbe.  For  more  ad- 
vanced pupils  selections  from  the  works  of  modern  Yiddish 
prose  writers  and  poets  are  read :  Mendele  Moeher  Sforim, 
Sholom  Aleichem,  Peretz,  Asch,  Eosenfeld,  Reisen,  and  others. 
Jewish  history  is  taiight  in  Yiddish,  though  Hebrew  is  taught 
by  the  Natural  Method,  much  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  tausrht 
in  the  first  years  of  the  Hebrew  school. 

The  second  point  of  departure  from  the  usual  Talmud  Torah 
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curriculum  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  schools  do  not  teach 
"Religion,"  The  meaning  of  Jewish  festivals  and  holidays - 
they  do  teach,  but  as  national  events  only,  without  giving  their 
religious  significance.  Prayers,  customs  and  ceremonial  law  they 
do  not  teach  at  all.  While  they  in  no  way  antagonize  or  teach 
"against"  the  observance  of  Jewish  religious  customs,  tbcy  never- 
theless do  not  consider  it  either  as  necessary  or  desirable  for  tiic 
education  of  the  modern  Jewish  child. 

The  principles  underlying  the  work  of  these  schools  are  signi- 
ficant. In  the  first  place,  the  Yiddishe  Volks-Schulen  arose 
because  Yiddish  was  supposed  to  be  the  Jewish  mother  tongue 
of  the  children,  and  was  therefore  the  "natural"  medium  for 
transmitting  Jewish  knowledge  to  them.  Second,  it  is  the 
language  of  the  Jewish  masses  and  of  the  parents  of  the  children ; 
it  is  the  language  of  the  Jewish  press,  and  of  the  Jewish  tlieatre ; 
and  in  its  literature  are  deposited  the  customs,  institutions  and 
social  psychology  of  the  Jewish  life  in  Eastern  Europe  during 
the  past  century.  The  third,  and  most  far  reaching  argument 
advanced  on  behalf  of  these  schools,  is  that  they  are  the  basis  of 
a  distinct  Jewish  national  life  in  this  country,  with  Yiddish  as 
the  national  language  of  daily  intercourse. 

An  examination  of  these  principles  discloses  first,  that  the 
argument  based  on  the  supposition  that  Yiddish  is  the  children's 
mother  tongue  is  not  tenable  in  this  country.  The  averajre 
American  Jewish  hoy  and  girl  horn  in  this  country  do  not  know 
Yiddish  as  their  "natural"  means  of  communication,  and  only 
children  of  immigrant  parents  know  it  well  enough  to  use  it  for 
purposes  of  daily  intercourse.  Some  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Yiddishe  Volks-Schulen  quite  naively  complain  that  they  cannot 
make  their  pupils  talk  Yiddish  regularly,  and  that  as  soon  as 
their  backs  are  turned  the  children  lapse  into  "street"  En<rlish. 
Every  year  sees  a  smaller  and  smaller  proportion  of  children 
whose  "natural"  mother  tongue  is  Yiddish,  and  with  the  break 
in  the  onrushing  waves  of  immigration,  this  proportion  will 
continue  to  decrease. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Yiddish  is  still  the  language  of  the 
Jewish  masses  in  this  country,  and  that  Jewish  children,  espe- 
cially those  who  come  from  Yiddish-speaking  homes,  should  have 
some  means  for  communicating  with  their  parents  and  tiie  Jewish 
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masses.  But  for  this  purpose  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  distinct 
Yiddish  schools.  Some  instruction  in  the  reading  and  writing 
of  Yiddish  can  and  should  be  provided  for  children  who  know 
Hebrew,  in  the  Talmud  Torahs  and  Hebrew  Schools,  particularly 
in  Yiddish-speaking  sections;  though  there  is  no  reason  why,  on 
this  score,  it  should  be  made  the  center  of  the  curriculum  to  the 
detriment  of  Hebrew  and  of  Hebrew  Literature. 

The  argument  on  the  ground  of  distinct  language-nationality 
is  hardly  feasible  in  this  country.  The  United  States  is  not 
divided  along  linguistic-territorial  lines,  nor  has  it  any  large 
bodies  of  aboriginal  populations  conquered  by  force,  as  is 
the  case  in  Austria-Hungary.  The  foreign  language-speaking 
peoples  who  came  to  America  during  the  last  century  mingled 
pretty  freely  a.s  regards  choice  of  residence,  so  that  there  are 
many  language- nationalities  on  the  same  common  territory. 
Their  common  language  of  economic,  social  and  civic  life  is 
bound  to  be  English.  Only  as  a  means  for  keeping  in  contact 
with  the  cultures  and  institutions  of  their  national  centers  will 
they  be  able  to  preserve  their  language  in  this  country,  particu- 
larly where  the  national  culture  has  risen  to  the  height  of  relig- 
ious force  and  sanction.  For  this  purpose  not  Yiddish  but 
Hebrew  will  be  the  cultural-religious-national  language  of  Amer- 
ican Jews,  because  the  heart  of  Jewry  will  be  not  Poland  but 
Palestine,  and  Hebrew  has  again  become  the  national  living 
language  of  modern  Palestine.  It  is  probable  that  the  next 
generation  of  American  Jews  will  have  very  few  Yiddish  ele- 
ments in  their  environment,  no  matter  what  artificial  means  be 
used  for  keeping  Yiddish  alive  in  this  country. 

D.    Secondary  Instruction  for  Jewish  Adolescents 

Beyond  the  elementary  schools  the  Jews  of  New  York  make 
but  very  little  provision  for  continuing  the  Jewish  training  of 
their  children.  Less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  re- 
ceive some  form  of  elementary  Jewish  instruction  continue  their 
studies  into  the  adolescent  period.  Such  secondary  training  as 
is  now  afforded  by  the  Jews  of  New  York  is  very  recent, 
practically  dating  from  the  advent  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Education,  The  secondary  classes  for  Jewish  high  school  bovs 
and   high   school   girls,  conducted   by   the    Bureau   of   Jewish 
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Education,  are  for  selected  pupils  who  were  graduated  from  the 
Talmud  Torahs  and  Hebrew  Schools.  These  adolescents  are 
taught  from  5  to  6  hours  during  the  week  over  a  period  of  3 
to  4  years.  The  subjects  of  instruction  are  Hebrew  (composi- 
tion and  grammar),  Bible  and  Hebrew  Literature,  Talmud  and 
Jewish  History.  The  instruction  in  all  subjects  {excepting  His- 
tory) is  conducted  in  Hebrew,  and  a  great  deal  of  stress  is  laid 
upon  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  language  and  literature.  The 
secondary  classes  of  such  schools  as  the  National  Hebrew  School 
do  not  differ  greatly  either  in  content  or  method  from  the  classes 
of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.  While  in  all  of  these  classes 
some  instruction  is  given  concerning  Palestine,  their  curricula  in 
general  are  subject  to  the  same  criticism  in  that  they  fail  to 
pay  sufficient  attention  to  the  Jewish  Present  (America,  Palestine 
and  other  lands),  as  is  true  of  the  elementary  schools. "* 

The  Yeshibahs,  or  Jewish  parochial  Schools,  afford  their  pupils 
the  opportunity  of  continuing  under  the  same  educational 
regime  during  the  adolescent  period,  through  the  Jewish 
parochial  high  school  conducted  by  the  Yeshibath  Etz  Chaim. 
This  is  a  regular  Parochial  Secondary  School,  the  Jewish  studies 
being  pursued  in  the  morning  and  the  secular  studies  in  the 
afternoon.  Like  the  elementary  parochial  schools,  the  high  school 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  State  Board  of  Regents,  and 
sufficient  instruction  in  the  "staple"  high  school  subjects  is  given 
to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  state  examinations. 

It  has  been  pointed  out ''  that  the  basis  upon  which  American 
education  is  organized  permits  parochial  education  in  the  high 
school  period  far  more  readily  than  it  does  in  the  elementary 
school  period.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  the  Jews  should  utilize 
this  fact  in  providing  Jewish  High  School  education  for  specially 
selected  adolescents,  giving  them  both  the  Jewish  and  the  gen- 
eral instruction  under  Jewish  auspices.  This  will  be  possible 
however  only  for  a  small  number  of  the  Jewish  high  school  boys 
and  girls,  first  because  of  the  very  high  cost  of  high  school  edu- 
cation,"' and  second  because  of  the  competition  of  the  state  sup- 

"  See  pp.  308-313. 

"Cf.  Levin  8.  "In  Milchomo  Zeiten"  (In  War  Times),  pp.  290-291. 

"a  Tlie  per  capita  cost  in  the  New  York  City  liigli  seliools  is  about  $100 
annually,  Cf.  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  1914-15,  pp. 
303-4. 
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ported  general  and  technical  high  schools.  It  should  be  both  pos- 
sible and  desirable,  however,  for  one  Jewish  High  School  to  be 
established  in  each  of  the  very  largest  Jewish  centers,  to  act  as 
"vocational"  preparatory  schools  for  the  training  of  rabbis  and 
other  Jewish  leaders. 

For  the  Jewish  adolescents  who  are  not  fortunate  enough  to 
possess  linguistic  ability,  there  is  no  provision  for  secondary 
instruction.  These  children  are  unable  to  take  part  in  the  exist- 
ing secondary  classes,  where  attention  is  almost  entirely  devoted 
to  the  intensive  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  and  of  Jewish 
literature.  Their  Jewish  instruction  must,  therefore,  cease 
when  they  leave  the  elementary  or  intermediate  schools.  The 
lack  of  provision  for  the  interests  and  abilities  of  these  pupils 
is  unfair  to  a  large  proportion  of  Jewish  school  children.  Ver- 
nacular Secondary  Classes  should  be  provided  for  the  graduates 
of  the  Vernacular  Intermediate  Classes  and  for  those  graduates 
of  the  Hebrew  classes  of  the  Talmud  Torahs  who  eainiot  or  will 
not  continue  intensive  Hebrew  studies.  About  four  hours  of 
instruction  per  week  should  be  given  to  these  adolescents.  The 
subjects  of  instruction  should  continue  to  be  Jewish  Literature 
(in  English  translation),  and  Jewish  History  and  Institutions; 
but  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  the  Jewish  Present,  providing 
praticularly  for  an  intimate  study  of  the  communal  activities  and 
organization  of  American  Jewry:  philanthropy,  education,  in- 
dustry, recreation,  control  of  vice  and  crime,  and  defense  against 
discrimination.  Just  as  tlie  Secondary  Hebrew  classes  have  as 
their  specific  aim  to  i)repare  their  pupils  to  enter  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  or  the  Rabbinical  Seminaries  where  they  are  to  be 
trained  as  teachers  and  rabbis,  so  the  Secondary  Vernacular 
classes  should  arm  specifically  to  prepare  their  pupils  for  the 
School  for  Jewish  Communal  Work,  there  to  be  trained  as  the 
social  and  communal  workers  of  the  Jewish  community. 

E.       IXRTITUTIONS  FOK  HIGHER  JEWISH  LEARNlNf! 

Three  types  of  educational  institution  form  the  apex  of  the 
intensive  Jewish  school  system  in  New  York.  These  are  the 
Teachers'  Institutes,  the  Rabbinical  Seminaries,  and  the  School 
for  Jewish  Communal  Work.  They  constitute,  in  a  certain  sense, 
a   loosely   organized,    uncoordinated    "Jewish    University"    in 
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New  York,  with  Jewish  education,  the  Ministry,  and  social  or 
cominunal  work  as  the  professional  branches  of  study. 

The  three  Jewish  Teachers'  Institutes  of  New  York  have 
already  been  described  and  their  work  discussed.^*  One  of  them 
forms  part  of  a  Rabbinical  Seminary;  the  other  two  are  inde- 
pendent institutions. 

There  are  in  New  York  two  Theological  Seminaries  for  the 
training  of  rabbis.  The  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America,  situated  at  531  West  123rd  Street,  of  which  Dr. 
Solomon  Scheehter  was  formerly  president,  is  now  headed  by 
Dr.  Cyrus  Adler  as  acting  president.  About  forty  youiig  men 
from  various  parts  of  the  country  are  given  four  years  of  train- 
ing in  Bible,  Biblical  Criticism,  Talmud,  Midrashim,  Codes, 
History,  Homiletics  (theory  and  practice  of  preaching),  History 
of  Jewish  Literature,  Jewish  Philosophy,  Theology,  Liturgy, 
llazanuth,  Synagogue  Practices,  and  Public  Speaking.  The 
work  is  conducted  in  the  form  of  lectures  and  research.  Appli- 
cants are  required  to  have  been  graduated  from  some  recog- 
nized college.  Besides  the  regular  courses  leading  to  the  degree 
of  Rabbi,  there  are  special  opportunities  for  advanced  work 
leading  to  the  degrees  of  Doctor  of  Hebrew  Literature  and 
Doctor  of  Divinity.  A  junior  department  is  also  conducted  for 
students  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  enter  the  Seminary 
For  them  courses  are  offered  in  Hebrew,  Bible  and  Talmud. 
Courses  in  Pedagogy  leading  to  the  diploma  as  Jewish  Teachers 
are  given  in  the  Teachers'  Institute  of  the  Seminary.'" 

The  Rabbi  Isaac  Elchanan  Theological  Seminary,  also  called 
the  Rabbinical  College  of  America,  is  situated  at  9-11  Mont- 
gomery Street,  and  is  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Bernard  Eevel. 
The  course  of  instruction  leads  to  ordination  or  "Semicha"  as 
Rabbi.  The  subjects  taught  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  Jewish 
Theological  Seminary,  namely :  Talmud,  Codes,  Homiletics, 
Pedagogy,  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Philology,  Bible  and  Jewish 
History,  The  general  differences  between  the  two  institutions 
are  that  the  Rabbinical  College  (1)  does  not  make  graduation 
from  some  college  a  prerequisite,  either  for  entrance  or  for 
ordination;  (2)   it  lays  greater  stress  on  the  study  of  Talmud 

"  See  pp.  285-287. 
*See  p.  285. 
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and  Codes;  and  (3)  it  requires  more  rigid  standards  of  orthodox 
attitude  and  practice  on  the  part  of  its  pupils. 

The  School  for  Jewish  Communal  Work,  with  headquarters  at 
125  East  85th  Street,  is  managed  by  an  Administrative  Com- 
mittee of  which  Dr.  S.  Benderly  is  chairman.  Its  function  is  to 
train  professional  workers  for  the  social  and  communal  work 
carried  on  by  the  Jews  of  this  country.  It  offers  a  three  years' 
course  of  instruction  to  college  graduates,  which  is  divided  into 
Basic  Studies  and  Group  Studies.  The  Basic  Courses  include ; 
Immigration,  Problems  of  Modern  Industry,  Child  Caring, 
Correctional  Work,  Religious  Education,  Work  in  Y.  M.  H. 
and  Kindred  Associations,  Social  Legislation,  Public  Health, 
Management  and  Administration  of  Communal  Agencies,  Re- 
ligion and  Modern  Life,  and  the  Position  of  the  Jew  in  America. 
The  Group  Courses  consist  of  specialized  study  in  some  one 
phase  of  Jewish  communal  work  and  its  related  fields  of  activity. 
The  School  also  provides  opportunity  for  extension  study,  in  the 
form  of  Institutes,  for  active  workers  in  the  various  fields  of 
communal  activity,  who  are  not  able  to  pursue  the  more  advanced 


The  Rabbinic  Seminaries  have  in  the  past  provided  no  train- 
ing in  social  or  communal  work  for  their  students.  Their 
graduates,  therefore,  found  themselves  at  a  loss  in  many  of  the 
important  duties  as  rabbis  outside  of  the  pulpit,  and  had  to 
learn  the  problems  of  their  communities  and  the  means  for 
solving  these  problems  by  the  costly  process  of  trial  and  error. 
Many  young  rabbis  are  "good  but  impractical"  persons  because 
the  world  of  Jewish  life  and  activity  is  different  and  more  com- 
plex than  was  given  them  to  see  in  their  Seminary  training. 
Some  of  the  most  significant  interests  of  the  American  rabbi  lie 
outside  of  the  pulpit,  and  for  these  interests  and  tasks  the 
rabbinical  students  should  be  prepared.  As  a  first  hopeful  step 
in  this  direction  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  is  co-operating 
with  the  School  for  Jewish  Communal  Work  in  giving  its 
students  a  knowledge  of  the  basic  problems  of  the  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

The  but  recently  organized  (1915)  School  for  Jewish  Com- 
munal Work,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  suffering  because  of 
the  lack  of  adequately  prepared  applicants.    As  a  graduate  pro- 
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fessional  school,  it  is  not  in  a  position  to  give  to  its  students 
che  background  in  knowledge  of  Jewish  history,  literature  and 
social  psychology,  of  Hebrew  and  Yiddish,  which  are  necessary 
for  effective,  purposive  Jewish  communal  work.  At  present  all 
too  large  a  proportion  of  Jewish  social  workers  are  ignorant  of 
the  people  for  whom  they  are  working,  and  neglectful  of  its  past, 
its  problems  and  its  yearnings.  They  treat  their  work  from  the 
philanthropic  or  "human"  Yiew  point,  and  in  many  instances, 
are  hardly  better  qualified  for  their  Jewish  work  than  well- 
disposed  non-Jews  would  be.  There  is  no  Jewish  purpose  or 
intimate  group  consciousness  in  their  work,  and  they  fail  to 
utilize  the  deepest  impulses  of  the  persons  with  whom  they  are 
dealing.  To  prepare  Jewish  communal  workers,  with  deep 
Jewish  knowledge  and  broad  human  sympathies,  is  the  task  of 
the  School  for  Jewish  Communal  Work.  This  task  it  cannot 
accomplish,  however,  unless  it  is  based  on  a  secondary  school 
system  with  courses  designed  to  prepare  the  students  for  pro- 
fessional Jewish  work.** 

One  of  the  problems  which  has  affected  the  work  of  all  the 
Institutions  for  higher  Jewish  learning,  is  the  need  of  the 
students  to  earn  a  livelihood  while  they  are  pursuing  their 
studies.  Instead  of  concentrating  their  attention  upon  their 
studies,  the  students  are  often  compelled  to  undertake  mean- 
ingless routine  work  as  "pot-boilers"  to  eke  out  a  living  for 
themselves  and  their  dependents.  It  is,  perhaps,  unfortunate 
that  "from  the  children  of  the  poor  must  come  forth  the  Law," 
but  it  is  a  fact  with  which  the  schools  have  been  trying  to 
grapple.  The  Rabbinic  Seminaries  have  been  giving  stipends 
to  their  needy  pupils.  The  School  for  Jewish  Communal  Work 
has  provided  its  graduate  students  with  paid  part-time  work 
in  some  communal  institution  carrying  on  activities  in  which 
the  students  are  particularly  interested.  Some  of  the  Teachers' 
Institutes  have  been  seeking  to  obtain  scholarships  for  their 
most  deserving,  but  needy  pupils,  requiring  from  them  a  definitr 
amount  of  study  in  return  for  the  scholarship.  This  is  an  un- 
solved problem,  for  no  one  of  the  above  solutions  seems  to  be  sufft- 
eient.  Several  elements  of  aid  are  needed.  All  of  the  students 
(particularly  the  older  ones)  should  be  provided  with  a  limited 

"  8pe  VfirnaculaT  Secondary  courses,  pp.  336-337. 
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amount  of  paid  part-time  work  connected  with  their  special  in- 
terests. Thus,  for  teachers,  provision  should  be  made  for  paid 
practice  teaching  or  school  clerkship ;  rabbinical  students  should 
be  employed  as  junior  assistants  to  rabbis,  or  as  Jewish  school 
teachers;  for  communal  students,  work  should  be  found  with 
institutions  of  particular  interest.  The  amount  of  time  which 
the  students  are  to  give  to  such  part-time  work  should  be  care- 
fully regulated.  To  those  students  whose  flnaneial  needs  are 
larger  than  the  part-time  salaries  which  they  would  receive, 
scholarships  should  be  offered  for  which  definite  return  in  study 
and  achievement  should  be  required. 

The  various  professional  schools  constituting  the  unco- 
ordinated "Jewish  University"  of  New  York,  are  naturally 
independent  institutions  under  the  auspices  of  distinct  and 
separate  bodies.  They  should  and  most  probably  will  continue 
to  be  distinct  and  separate  schools.  But  where  several  schools 
are  doing  interrelated  work  with  tangential,  if  not  similar 
purposes,  there  is  bound  to  be  unncces.sary  waste  and  over- 
lapping. It  is  not  beyond  reason  to  hope  that  some  co-ordination 
is  possible  among  them.  Perhaps  an  Academy  of  Jewish  Learn- 
ing, or  simply  a  Committee  on  Jewish  Professional  Schools  could 
be  organized,  representing  the  various  schools,  in  order  to  avoid 
wasted  energy  through  unnecessary  duplication  of  work,  and  to 
stimulate  such  activities  as  the  exchange  of  lecturers,  for  exam- 
ple. Without  attempting  to  interfere  in  the  curricula,  spirit  or 
management  of  the  respective  institutions,  the  Committee  could 
yet  be  very  useful  in  promoting  Jewish  professional  training. 

It  seems  that  for  the  "Jewish  University"  of  New  York,  a 
"Finishing  School"  will  develop,  and  that  school  will  be 
Palestine.  To  indulge  in  prophecy,  it  appears  that  the  time  is 
not  far  distant,  when  no  serious  Jewish  professional  worker, 
whether  rabbi,  teacher  or  communal  worker,  will  consider  his 
training  complete  before  visiting  the  Land  of  the  Fathers,  there 
to  drink  deep  of  the  reawakened  fountain  of  Jewish  life,  and  to 
bring  back  new  inspiration  and  redoubled  zeal  for  his  work  in 
this  country.** 

To  be  sure,  if  American  Jewry  is  to  continue  as  an  integral 

"  There   liaa    bpen    much    discusaif"    among    the    Joivs    concerning    the 
foun(]in]T  of  a  "Hebrew  TJniversity"  in  this  couiiti 
genCTal  lines  of  one  of  the  existing  Catholic  Univer 
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progressive  unit  of  international  Jewry,  it  must  produce  leaders 
from  its  own  midst.  American  young  men  and  women,  trained 
in  American  institutions,  must  be  depended  upon  to  fashion  ■ 
American  Jewish  life.  But  the  American  training  schools  for 
professional  Jewish  workers  are  situated  in  the  midst  of  an 
indifferent  non-Jewish  environment,  and  consequently  find  it  very 
difficult  to  inculcate  in  their  students  the  living  Jewish  spirit  and 
the  group  will  which  the  professional  worker  must  embody.  In 
ever  increasing  measure,  therefore,  will  Jewish  teachers,  com- 
miuial  workers  and  rabbis,  make  pilgrimages  to  the  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem  for  the  purpose  of  "finishing"  their 
training  before  beginning  their  life  work  in  America.  And 
through  teaching  the  teachers  of  International  Jewry,  the 
Hebrew  University  can  become  a  unifying  cultural  force  in 
universal  Israel. 


doubtful  feasibility  of  the  plan,  and  its  possible  un desirability,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  parijchial  univcjsity  in  America  has  certainly  become  even 
leas  urgent  than  heretofore,  in  view  of  the  founding  of  the  Hebrew 
University  in  Jerusalem,  which  could  and  should  act  as  the  pinnacle  of 
the  Jewish  educational   system  throughout  the  world. 
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THE   CONTENT   OF  JEWISH  EDUCATION 
(Extensive  Curricula) 

Besides  the  intensive  system  of  schooling  (elementary,  inter- 
mediate, secondary  and  high),  which  should  form  the  backbone 
and  center  of  the  Jewish  educational  activities  in  this  country, 
there  is  needed,  and  for  a  long  time  to  come  there  will  be  needed, 
provision  for  the  extensive  education  of  the  great  numbers  of 
Jewish  children  who  cannot  be  accommodated  iu  the  regular 
weekday  schools.  It  has  been  pointed  out  above  ^  that  at  any 
one  time  less  than  one-seventh  of  the  Jewish  children  of  school 
age  are  found  in  all  of  the  intensive  Jewish  schools  (Talmud 
Torahs,  Hebrew  Schools,  Yiddishe  Volks-Schulen  and  Yeshi- 
bahs).^  The  great  majority  who  are  outside  of  Jewish  weekday 
schools  consists  of  (1)  those  who  do  not  desire  any  Jewisli 
instruction,  (2)  those  who  wish  but  a  minimum  of  such  training, 
and  (3)  those  whose  desires  for  Jewish  education  cannot  be 
satisfied  because  of  inadequate  school  facilities. 

To  deal  effectively  with  this  great  army  of  Jewish  children 
who  are  not  In  weekday  Jewish  schools,  and  to  provide  for  at 
least  a  minimum  of  educational  influence  to  prepare  them  for 
their  life  as  American  Jews,  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of 
Jewish  educators  and  of  communal  leaders.  The  failure  to 
educate  these  children  affects  not  only  the  unschooled,  but  those 
who  are  in  the  schools  as  well,  because  to  teach  a  small  minority 
successfully  when  these  children  are  surrounded  by  friends, 
acquaintances  and  playmates  who  are  not  taught  and  not 
interested  is  a  very  difficult  task.  Some  one  has  pithily  said:  "It 
is  like  trying  to  boil  water  at  the  North  Pole."  Unless  a  proper 
Jewish  atmosphere  envelops  the  children  who  are  given  intensive 
Jewish  traming,  they  cannot  be  expected  to  keep  "warm"  for 
any  length  of  time.  It  is  in  this  large  task  of  providing  Jewish 
edufation  foi  the  children  who  either  do  not  desire  or  cannot 
obtain  the  intensive  training  of  the  regular  weekday  school,  that 
the  Jewish  Sunday  Schools,  the  extension  educational  activities 

'  See  p.  159. 

'  Including  the  Chedarim,  the  proportioi 
at  any  one  time  in  intensive  Jewish  sehoo 
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of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  and  of  tlie  Zionists,  tlie 
Menorah  Movement,  and  mueh  of  the  prevailing  private  tuition, 
play  a  significant  role. 


A.       CUBBICULUM    OF    SUNDAY    SCHOOLS 

The  course  of  study  of  the  typical  Jewish  Sunday  School 
extends  over  four  or  five  years,'  34  weeks  during  each  year,* 
and  two  and  a  half  hours  each  week."  Sessions  are  held  on 
Sunday  mornings  from  9  or  9 :30  to  12  o'clock.  The  total  time  of 
instruction  during  the  Sunday  School  course  of  five  years  is 
about  420  hours,  distributed  among  the  various  subjects  of  study 
as  follows : 


(Grade)! 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

Total 

Houi-s 

% 

31 

14 

29 
40 
16 

29 
38 
16 
2 

25 
38 
18 
4 

25 
40 
20 

129 

201 

84 

« 

B«1igion  and  Ethics 

20.0 

Total  (hours) 

80 

8i) 

85 

85 

85 

420 

100.0% 

The  largest  proportion  of  time  {almost  one-half)  is  devoted 
to  Jewish  History;  almost  one-third  of  the  total  time  is  given 
over  to  teaching  the  rudiments  of  Hebrew;  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  of  instruction  is  given  to  Religion  and  Ethics.  The  Bible 
as  a  distinct  subject  of  study  is  practically  not  taught  at  all ! 

In  most  of  the  larger  Sunday  Schools  an  Assembly,  or 
Children's  Service,  is  held  either  before  or  after  the  classroom 
instruction.  The  Assembly  lasts  from  fifteen  minutes  to  half 
an  hour,  and  usually  includes  the  singing  of  hymns,  recitations 
of  biblical  "memory  gems,"  and  a  "sermonette"  by  the  rabbi. 


'  Ten  of  the  larger  Jewish  Sunday  Schools  of  Now  York  gave  their 
complete  courses  of  study,  together  with  the  time -allotment  for  each  suhjeet. 
All  of  the  10  schools  reported  curricula  for  three  grades;  8  reported  for 
four  grades;  5  reported  for  five  grades,  and  4  for  six  grades. 

•Two  schools  reported  30  weeks;  three  reported  32  weeks;  one  35  weeks; 
three  36  weeks  and  one  40  weeks. 


'  The  first  grade  r 


s  somewhat  less  t 
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Some  of  the  Sunday  Schools  also  conduct  so-called  "post- 
confirmation"  classes.  But  practically  none  of  these  classes  in 
New  York  has  a  definitely  organized  course  of  study;  the  sub- 
jects and  methods  in  each  ease  depending  upon  the  knowledge 
of  the  teacher,  the  whims  of  the  pupils,  and  the  particular  "con- 
ditions." In  the  better  schools  the  time  is  spent  in  talks  and 
disciissions  on  Reform  Judaism,  Jewish  History  and  Current 
Topics. 

Methods  and  Text  Books 

History  -.  Just  as  the  curriculum  of  the  Talmud  Torahs  and 
Hebrew  Schools  is  a  literary  curriculum,  so  that  of  the  Sunday 
schools  is  a  history  curriculum.  Although  history  does  not 
receive  any  more  (gross)  time  than  in  the  Hebrew  schools  (200 
hours),  it  nevertheless  occupies  the  center  of  attention  in  the 
Sunday  Schools.  The  most  popular  history  textbooks  used  in 
these  schools  are  the  series  of  books  by  M.  II.  Harris:  "The 
People  of  the  Book"  (three  parts),  "A  Thousand  Years  of  Jew- 
ish History,"  "History  of  Mediaeval  Jews"  and  "Modern 
Jewish  History";  and  the  "Outliiie  of  Jewish  History"  by  Lady 
Maynns.  Besides  the  poor  organization  and  the  purposelessness 
which  characterize  the  present  teaching  of  history  in  most  of 
the  Jewish  schools,"  the  Sunday  School  teachers  also  commit  the 
pedagogic  "crime"  of  exhausting  a  "moral"  from  every  history 
lesson  which  they  teach.  No  tale,  no  historical  character  or 
event,  but  was  intended  by  Almighty  God  as  a  moral  lesson  for 
"you  children."  Moreover,  the  children  cannot  be  relied  upon 
to  draw  the  moral  themselves,  the  teacher  must  make  sure  that 
they  "know"  it,  that  is,  that  they  can  repeat  it  in  the  particular 
words  in  which  she  wants  them  to  retain  it.  Every  les.son  is 
fully  "exhausted"  until  the  pupils  know  it  "once  for  all." 
Consequently,  it  is  but  natural  to  find  very  few  Sunday  School 
graduates  who  really  know  anything  beyond  the  "Destruction." 
Much  of  the  namby-pamby,  goody  atmosphere  of  tlie  Sunday 
Schools,  with  its  glib  lip  worship  and  its  blissful  lack  of  under- 
standing, is  due  to  this  constant  pressing  of  the  "moral"  out 
of  every  good  tale  or  thrilling  historical  narrative.  To  far  better 
advantage  would  it  be  for  the  Sunday  Schools  to  select  about 

■  See  pp.  322-324. 
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100  to  150  good  tales,  including  a  cycle  of  folk  tales,  (biblical 
and  other),  and  a  cycle  of  biographic  sketches,'  gathered  from 
the  whole  of  Jewish  history,  and  to  tell  these  tales  simply  as  good 
stories,  vividly  and  with  all  the  aids  at  the  disposal  of  the 
modern  teacher:  stereopticon  views,  pictures,  maps,  models, 
dramatization,  etc.  This  change  of  method  would  help  clear  the 
"moral"  atmosphere  of  the  school,  and  would  leave  more  lasting 
and  worth-while  impressions  than  are  left  at  present. 

Religion  and  Ethics:  The  spirit  of  "moralizing"  prevails 
even  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  teaching  of  Religion.  As  ordi- 
narily understood,  the  subject  of  Religion  contains  a  number 
of  elements,  among  them :  conduct,  institutions  and  customs, 
worship  and  theology.  Very  little  of  conduct  can  be  taught 
abstractly  and,  to  children,  even  less  of  theology.  Educators 
have  long  debated  the  possibilities  and  value  of  teaching  ethics 
formally.*  Scientific  opinion  seems  to  favor  strongly  the  idea 
that  ethics,  or  principles  of  conduct,  can  be  taught  only  in  rela- 
tion to  actual  life  situations.  The  time  which  the  child  lives 
in  the  Sunday  School  is  so  short,  and  the  situations  so  different 
from  ordinary  life,  that  conduct  can  be  taught  only  to  a  limited 
degree  in  the  Sunday  Schools  by  the  natural  method.  In  most 
cases  it  would  be  better  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  teaching 
of  "formal  ethics."  It  may  prevent  the  Sunday  Schools  from 
deluding  themselves  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  influence 
which  they  can  exert  upon  the  daily  life  of  their  pupils. 

If  the  Sunday  Schools  do  wish  to  teach  formal  ethics  let  them 
at  least  do  so  through  inspiring  stories,  from  the  Bible  and  else- 
where, organized  around  traits  of  character,  and  selected  to 
illustrate  various  phases  and  expressions  of  particular  traits  of 
character.^  The  inferences  derived  from  such  stories  should  be 
the  children's  inferences,  and  if  these  do  not  agree  with  the 
expectations  of  the  teacher,  she  must  select  another  story  that 
will  illustrate  her  meaning  more  clearly.  Certainly,  biblical 
dicta  or  phrases,  and  meaninglessly  "good"  poems  for  children, 

'  Cf .  Diseussion  of  "Concentric  Method,"  p.  324. 

'Demey,  J.;  "Moral  Principles  in  Edueatioti. "  Gould.  F.  J.:  "Moral 
Instruction."    Adler,  Felix;    "Moral  Instraction  of  Children." 

'Gould,  F.  J.:  "Children's  Book  of  Moral  Lessons"  (four  vols.}; 
"Stories  for  Moral  Instruction";  and  also  "Svllabus  of  Moral  and 
Civic  Instruction." 
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are  not  particularly  related  to  the  life  of  the  pupils,  do  not 
elicit  enthusiastic  interest,  and  cannot  form  the  basis  for  teach- 
ing conduct.  A  number  of  manuals  on  teaching  the  Jewish 
Religion  are  used  in  the  Sunday  Schools,  which  attempt  the 
impossible  task  of  talking  ethics  into  children. 

Jewish  customs  and  institutions,  on  the  other  hand,  can  be 
more  hopefully  taught.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  the  Sunday 
Schools  come  from  homes  where  but  few  of  the  Jewish  customs 
are  observed.  Consequently  these  "bits  of  life"  are  strange  to 
the  children,  and  the  teacher's  task  is  the  more  difficult  because 
of  it.  The  current  textbooks  for  teaching  the  Jewish  customs 
and  institutions  used  by  the  Sunday  Schools  are:  "Religion  of 
Israel"  by  J.  H.  Greenstone;  "Sahhath  School  Companion"  by 
A.  Gtittmacher;  "The  Jewish  Religion"  by  H.  F.  Mendes;  and, 
for  older  pupils,  "Judaism  as  Creed  a7id  Life,"  by  M.  Joseph. 

In  teaching  Jewish  Customs  and  Institutions  to  Sunday  School 
children,  the  two  important  considerations  are  r  concreteness,  and 
provision  for  some  form  of  participation  or  activity.  School 
collections  of  ceremonial  objects,  the  celebration  of  Jewish  festi- 
vals within  the  school,  pictures,  illustrations  and  .stereopticon 
views  of  Jewish  institutions,  are  of  great  aid  in  this  direction. 
The  Jewish  Arts  and  Crafts,  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Education,  should  also  prove  very  helpful  to  the  teacher  in 
eliciting  the  active  interest  of  the  pupils.  This  work  thus  far 
consists  of  (1)  paper  cutting  and  constructing  of  toy  ceremonial 
objects  connected  with  all  of  the  festivals  {Succah,  Purim  Mask, 
Gift  Box,  etc.),  for  which  purpose  printed  designs  and  instruc- 
tions are  supplied  to  the  pupils;  (2)  leather  work  and  designing 
in  leather,  in  which  Jewish  objects  and  figures  are  used  as  the 
designs;  (3)  sewing  and  crocheting  of  such  Jewish  "home" 
objects  as  the  Chalah  Cover,  Matzoh  Cover,  Mizraeh  Decoration, 
etc.;  and  (4)  "Illuminating,"  that  is,  "printing"  and  coloring 
of  Hebrew  texts. 

Throughoiit  the  Sunday  School  course  the  attempt  is  made 
to  teach  the  Jewish  ' '  creed ' '  or  the  principles  of  the  Jewish  faith. 
Particular  stress  is  laid  on  this  phEise  of  the  work  during  the 
year  before  the  pupils  are  confirmed,  when  they  are  required 
to  come  an  extra  session  during  the  week  for  special  religious 
instruction  by  the  rabbi.    On  the  whoie,  however,  the  method  of 
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catechism  is  but  little  employed  in  modern  Jewish  Sunday 
Schools.  This  neglect  of  catechism  is  very  much  to  be  com- 
mended, for  it  is  more  important  for  Jewish  teachers  to  mate 
sure  that  their  pupils  really  understand  the  great  perennial 
questimis  of  religion,  than  to  give  them  glib,  stereotyped  and 
partially-true  answers. 

Bible:  It  is  striking  to  find  that  the  Jewish  Sunday  Schools 
do  not  teach  the  Bible.  They  teach  about  the  Bible;  but  not 
the  Bible  itself.  In  a  few  schools  the  "Junior  Bible  for  Jewish 
Children"  by  Lehman-Kent,  consisting  of  95  leaflets,  is  being 
used.  But  this  series,  necessitating  continuous  buying  of  leaf- 
lets and  binding  them  together,  has  not  been  found  wholly 
practical.  The  leaflets  are  not  sufficiently  illustrated  (one 
picture  for  the  leaflet),  and  the  questions  at  the  end  of  the 
leaflet  smack  strongly  of  the  usual  moralizing.  The  series  of 
Bible  folders  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  (10 
folders  through  the  Five  Books  of  Moses)  are  better  illustrated, 
but  they  are  not  in  the  language  of  the  Bible,  and  whatever  may 
be  their  worth  in  aiding  the  teacher  to  tell  the  Bible  stories, 
they  cannot  be  used  as  texts  for  teaching  the  Bible  itself.  The 
same  criticism  holds  true  of  the  "Junior  Bible  Stories,"  a  series 
of  leaflets  issued  by  the  Department  of  Synagogue  and  School 
Extension,   (Cincinnati),  and  of  other  Bible  story  books. 

American  Jewish  children  are  not  taught  to  read  the  Bible  ■ 
in  English.  They  are  given  biblical  memory  gems,  proverbs, 
psalms,  etc.,  which  they  commit  to  memory;  they  are  told  the 
stories  of  the  Bible;  but  they  are  not  taught  to  read  the  Bible 
itself.  This  is  an  indictment  against  the  Jewish  Sunday  Schools. 
It  may  be  that  the  Bible  language  is  somewhat  too  difficult  for 
the  children.  Perhaps  better  juvenile  Bible  readers  are  needed 
than  those  now  available.  But  the  fact  remains  that  the  Sunday 
Schools  are  not  teaching  the  Bible  text  to  their  pupils. 

Hebrew :  One-third  of  the  time  of  the  Sunday  School  is  given 
over  to  the  teaching  of  Hebrew.  The  textbooks  in  current  use 
for  this  purpose  are  the  "Union  Hebrew  Readers"  by  Krau^- 
kopf-Berkoivitz,  and  the  "Chautauqua  System"  of  teaching 
Hebrew,  by  Gerson  B.  Levi.  Some  of  the  largest  Sunday  Schools 
in  New  York  have  begun  to  teach  Hebrew  by  the  natural  method, 
and  have  introduced  the  "Sefer  Hatalmid"  (first  year),  issued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education. 
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The  aim  of  the  schools  is  to  enable  the  children  to  read  the 
Hebrew  prayers  sufiieieiitly  well  to  follow  the  synagogue  service 
and  to  understand  the  meaning  of  some  of  the  most  important 
synagogue  responses  (Shma,  etc.)-  But  modest  as  this  aim  is, 
it  is  very  seldom  accomplished.  Probably  less  than  10%  of  the 
iSunday  School  graduates  are  able  to  read  the  Hebrew  prayers 
of  the  Union  Prayer  Book  well  enough  to  take  part  in  tlie  ser- 
vices. The  reason  for  this  failure  to  teach  even  the  rudiments 
of  Hebrew  reading  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  total  amount  of  time, 
which  the  Sunday  Schools  are  in  a  position  to  devote  to  Hebrew 
during  the  entire  five-year  course,  is  about  130  hours,  equaling 
approximately  the  first  half  year  of  the  Talmud  Torah  curricu- 
lum. In  other  words,  the  maximum  achievement  in  Hebrew 
which  it  is  possible  for  Sunday  Schools  to  attain  is  equal  to  the 
first  half  year  of  the  Talmud  Torah  work.  Subtract  from  this, 
teacliers  who  are  incompetent  to  teach  Hebrew  and  are  indiffer- 
ent to  it,  subtract  also  six  days  of  forgetting  between  each  lesson 
and  three  months  of  vacation  between  each  of  the  five  school 
years,  and  the  result  is  pretty  nearly  an  utter  waste  of  effort. 

The  Sunday  Schools  have  clung  to  the  minimum  of  Hebrew 
which  they  teach,  because  of  the  "saeredness"  of  the  language, 
because  it.s  very  presence  in  the  school  supplies  a  certain  amount 
of  "Jewish"  atmosphere,  and  because  they  hope  to  accomplish 
the  desired  results  of  teaching  their  pupils  to  read  the  Hebrew 
prayers.  If  it  were  possible  to  achieve  tangible,  worth-while 
results  by  devoting  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  the  limited  time  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Sunday  School,  Hebrew  should  by  all  means 
be  taught.  But  the  facts  indicate  that  it  is  wiser  to  eliminate 
Hebrew  entirely  from  the  Sunday  morning  curriculum.  The 
time  now  devoted  to  it  can  be  given  over  to  more  teachable  sub- 
jects, and  special  efforts  should  be  made  to  teach  Hebrew  during 
the  weekdays  to  those  children  who  can  be  interested  in  its  study. 

Some  congregations  have  realized  the  futility  of  teaching 
Hebrew  on  Sunday  mornings  only,  and  have  changed  to  weekday 
schools,  with  instruction  two  or  three  afternoons  during  the 
week.  In  many  congregations,  however,  it  is  not  possible  to 
make  this  desirable  change.  The  parents  are  satisfied  with  a 
minimum  of  Jewish  instruction,  and  the  limits  of  that  minimum 
are  set  by  what  can  be  accomplished  on  Sunday  mornings.     In 
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these  congregations,  the  rabbi  should  make  strenuous  efforts  to 
persuade  individual  parents  to  teach  their  children  Hebrew 
during  the  week.  Small  "private"  classes,  of  five  or  six  pupilw 
per  class,  can  be  organized  for  this  purpose.  These  private 
classes  should  be  taught  in  the  homes  of  the  pupils  by  special 
Hebrew  teachers,  who  should  report  regularly  to  the  Rabbi  and 
act  under  his  general  supervision.  Each  Hebrew  teacher  would 
be  in  a  position  to  teach  several  such  groups  during  the  week. 
The  tuition  may  be  paid  by  the  parents  as  tuition  fees,  or  a-s 
special  congregation  dues,  and  the  fees  in  each  case  will  vary 
with  the  amount  of  instruction  and  with  the  size  of  the  group. 

In  this  manner  many  children  of  the  congregation,  and  many 
homes,  may  be  interested  in  learning  Hebrew.  Those  children 
whose  parents  cannot  be  induced  to  make  the  additional  sacrifice 
or  to  show  the  necessary  interest  to  enable  them  to  learn  Hebrew, 
arc  not  really  reached  by  the  present  Sunday  morning  "dose" 
of  Hebrew  either.  The  time  saved  from  the  teaching  of  Hebrew 
could  be  utilized  to  far  better  advantage  in  the  study  of  the 
Bible,  in  its  American-Jewish  translation,  and  in  giving  the 
pupils  some  information  concerning  the  various  aspects  of  the 
Jewish  Present.'" 

As  long  as  the  Sunday  School  curriculum  is  confined  to 
Sunday  mornings  only,  it  must  necessarily  be  a  "minimum" 
curriculum.  It  cannot  form  the  basis  of  a  Jewish  educational 
system  in  this  country.  For  the  regular  Jewish  instruction  of 
their  children,  the  Jews  of  New  York  are  looking  to  the  intensive 
weekday  school  system.  But  alongside  of  elementary  and  inter- 
mediate weekday  schools,  the  Sunday  Schools  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose  in  exerting  some  educational  influence  over  the  children 
of  those  parents  whose  Jewish  educational  desires  are  limited 
to  Sunday  morniugs. 

Private  Tutoring 

Very  different  from  the  Sunday  School  curriculum,  and  yet 
actuated  by  like  motives  of  "minimum  essentials"  in  Jewisli 
instruction,  is  much  of  the  Jewish  private  teaching  in  New  York. 
Not  that  all  parents  who  teach  their  children  at  home  wish  to 
give  them  only  a  minimum  of  Jewish  training.    On  the  contrary, 

"■Cf.  above  pp.  308-312. 
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many  Jewish  parents  employ  private  teachers  for  the  Jewish 
instruction  of  their  children  because  they  wish  to  give  them  more 
intensive  training  than  they  believe  can  be  obtained  in  the 
available  schools.  They  spare  no  effort  or  money  to  offer  their 
children  the  best  that  they  can  obtain  for  them  in  Jewish  in- 
struction. If  the  results  in  most  instances  are  meagre,  and  below 
the  achievements  of  the  modern  Hebrew  School,  it  is  because 
there  are  no  more  adequate  school  facilities  to  attract  those 
children. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  Jewish  parents  resort  to  private 
tutors  because  they  are  baffled  by  the  problem  of  giving  their 
children  adequate  Jewish  instruction  in  this  country.  The 
natural  tendency  for  the  average  parents  is  to  express  the 
traditional  impulse  through  the  traditional  channels,  and  if  it 
is  not  the  "good,  old-fashioned"  Cheder,  then  it  is  the  Melamed, 
or  itinerant  teacher.  In  despair,  these  parents  say:  "In 
this  country  our  children  will  not  be  rabbis  anyhow,  let  them 
at  least  know  that  which  they  must  know  as  Jews."  Because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  school  facilities,  therefore,  and  because 
of  the  ignorance  of  parents  as  to  the  best  means  of  providing 
for  the  Jewish  interests  of  their  children,  much  of  the  private 
tutoring  by  Melamedim  or  in  the  poorer  Chcdarim,  resolves  itself 
into  an  extensive  curriculum  for  teaching  what  the  parents  con- 
sider to  be  the  minimum  essentials. 

The  amoTuit  of  time  which  is  devoted  to  private  instruction 
at  home"  averages  from  two  to  three  hours  per  week.'^  The 
subjects  of  instruction  are  r  Ivri  (mechanical  reading  of  Hebrew 
prayers),  which  takes  up  most  of  the  time;  some  Chumash 
(Pentateuch) ;  Berachoth  (benedictions) ;  the  Kiddush  (Friday 
Eve  Benediction) ;  the  reading  of  the  Haftorah  (Prophetic 
Portion) ;  and  a  Confirmation  Speech  for  Bar-Mitzvah  (Con- 
firmation). Many  of  the  children  thus  taught  are  of  course  not 
able  to  complete  the  entire  "curriculum,"  and  their  training  is 
limited  to  the  laborious  reading  of  Ivri.  The  instruction  is 
conducted  in  the  homes  of  the  individual  pupils,  and  is  carried 

"  What  la  said  6f  p  ate  natr  cti  n  at  1  ome  Hj  Melameil  m  applies 
also,  in  large  n  tn^ure  to  n  uch  of  the  Che  lor  iistructoa  There  are  of 
course  Chpda  m  anil  pn  ate  Te  v  sh  teachers  hose  vork  npprox  mates 
that  of  th     regula    Tain  ud  Torah      But  these  are  j  ot  the  genp  il  r    e 

"  From  20  to  ■*0  m  n  tes    fl  e  t  n  cs  dur    g  the   veek 
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on  in  Yiddish,  or  (where  the  children  cannot  speak  Yiddish)  in 
a  "patois"  English.  The  Melamed  (teacher)  is  an  elderly  im- 
migrant, who  was  either  a  Hebrew  teacher  in  "the  old  country," 
a  sexton  or  some  other  "religious  official,"  or  else,  a  petty 
tradesman  who  supplements  his  meagre  earnings  in  this  fashion. 
The  methods  used  by  these  itinerant  teachers  consist  of 
alphabetic  and  syllabic  Hebrew  reading  taught  by  rote  repeti- 
tion, and  of  word  for  word  translation  of  the  Pentateuch.  Their 
textbooks  are;  The  Siddur  (Prayer  Book)  and  the  Pentateuch, 
and  but  infrequently  do  any  of  these  teachers  use  special  text- 
books for  teaching  Hebrew.**  The  result  of  their  teaching  in 
most  instances  is  that  the  children  learn  to  read  Hebrew  a  little, 
and  dislike  Jewish  study  and  Judaism  very  much. 

And  yet,  under  present  conditions,  the  private  teacher,  or  the 
Melamed  system,  which  reaches  ten  to  twenty  thousand  Jewish 
children  '*  in  New  York,  is  not  an  unmixed  evil.  As  long  as  the 
Jewish  community  of  New  York  is  not  able  to  supply  adequate 
Jewish  school  buildings  and  modem  school  facilities  for  all  its 
school  children,  the  traditional  impulse  for  Jewish  education 
must  find  some  expression,  unfortunate  as  that  expression  may 
be.  Viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  Jewish  extension  education, 
it  is  better  that  the  "unschooled"  children  be  taught  something, 
than  that  they  be  not  taught  at  all.  It  is  the  fault  of  the  com- 
munity that  the  "something"  is  given  to  Jewish  children  in  so 
wasteful  and  repugnant  a  fashion.  The  desire  is  there,  created 
by  the  long  educational  tradition  of  the  Jews;  it  is  the  com- 
munity's responsibility  to  house  that  desire  in  modern  school 
buildings  and  to  teach  Jewish  parents  that  the  American 
environment  demands  new  educational  content  and  other  educa- 
tional methods  than  those  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in 
Eastern  Europe. 

There  will  probably  always  be  parents  who,  for  various 
reasons,  will  be  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  send  their  children 
to  regularly  constituted  Jewish  schools.  For  these  children  some 
communal  agency,  like  the  Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid,  should 
organize  a  modern  system  of  supervised  private  instruction,  as 

"  See  previous  chapter,  pp.  318-320. 
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already  described.'^  A  corps  of  well-trained  Jewish  teachers 
should  be  organized  who  are  to  tcaeh  children  individually  or 
in  small  groups  at  their  own  homes.  Tuition  fees  should  be 
paid  not  to  the  individual  teachers,  but  to  the  central  agency, 
the  teachers  to  be  required  to  report  regularly  to  special 
supervisors  appointed  for  the  management  of  this  work.  The 
intensiveness  of  the  instruction  and  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  it  may  vary  with  the  particular  children  or  group,  and  several 
graded  curricula  should  be  planned  for  that  purpose.  These 
curricula  would  follow  along  the  lines  of  either  the  basic 
elementary  course,'"  the  intensive  Hebrew  course,  or  the  ver- 
nacular course.  If  organized  along  these  lines,  private  tutoring 
may  become  an  organized  asset  to  a  Jewish  educational  system, 
instead  of  being  a  wasteful,  meaningless  chaos. 

Extension  Activities  of  the  Bureau  op  Jewish  Education 

Even  before  any  scientific  study  was  made  of  the  Jewish 
educational  situation  in  New  Yorlt,  it  was  realized  that  neither 
the  Sunday  Schools  nor  private  teaching,  are  taking  care  of  the 
great  number  of  boys  and  girls  who  are  not  in  Jewish  weekday 
schools.  Every  investigation  has  brought  out  the  fact  that  a 
large  majority  of  the  Jewish  children  of  school  age  are  not  under 
any  Jewish  educational  influence.  To  accommodate  all  Jewish 
school  children  at  the  present  time,  at  least  137  new  school 
buildings  would  be  needed,  and  about  1,800  new  teachers," 
clearly  an  impossible  task  for  the  immediate  future.  In  order 
to  deal  immediately  with  the  great  army  of  the  unschooled,  a 
plan  of  educational  organization  is  therefore  needed  which  does 
not  require  regular  school  facilities  (classrooms,  teachers,  etc.), 
but  which  should  nevertheless  be  capable  of  exerting  Jewish 
influence  over  large  numbers  of  children.  The  Bureau  of  Jewish 
Education  has  for  the  past  eight  years  been  experimenting  to 
find  the  means  for  accomplishing  this  purpose  of  reachinji 
quickly  and  witli  little  cost  the  masses  of  unschooled  Jewish 
children  in  New  York.'"     Its  efforts  have  crystallized  in  the 

"  See  Chapter  VIII,  p.  243. 
"See  previouB  OhaptPr,  pp.  312-317. 
"Cf.  Part  II,  Chapter  II,  p.  171, 

"  For  the  history  and  development  of  theso  activities,  see  Part  1, 
Chapter  4. 
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Circle   of  Jewish  Children  for  boys  and  girls  of  elementary 
school    age,    and    in    the    League    of    the    Jewish    Xojtth    for 


The  lowest  minimum  of  Jewish  educational  content  which 
must  be  imparted  to  Jewish  children  in  this  country  is  the  sense 
of  affiliation  or  "belonging  to"  the  Jewish  people.  All  intensive 
Jewish  education  is  simply  the  elaboration  and  enrichment  of 
this  sense  of  "belonging  to"  the  Jewish  people,  by  teaching  its 
content  and  significance.  It  was  felt,  therefore,  that  the  irre- 
ducible minimum  and  basic  aim  of  extension  Jewish  education 
must  be  the  inculcating  of  this  sense  of  "belonging  to."  This 
minimum  educational  content  the  Circle  of  Jewish  Children 
transmits,  first,  by  making  its  children  members  of  ft  definite 
Jewish  organization,  an  organization  of  the  Children  of  the 
Jewish  People ;  second,  by  encouraging  them  to  participate  in 
the  social  phases  of  Jewish  life,  particularly  in  the  celebration 
of  Jewish  festivals;  and  third,  by  putting  into  their  hands 
readable  material  concerning  the  Jews  of  today  and  the  Jews 
of  the  past. 

The  Circle  of  Jewish  Children  is  organized  as  a  "movement," 
that  is,  it  considers  the  very  act  of  "belonging"  as  educative, 
and  strives  to  make  this  act  as  conscious  as  possible.  It  therefore 
distributes  special  Circle  Buttons  to  its  members,  teaches  them 
special  Circle  Songs,  and  has  them  make  special  Circle  pledges. 
The  boy  and  girl  "leaders"  of  the  various  groups'*  are  espe- 
cially imbued  with  the  sense  of  Circle  loyalty.  They  meet 
frequently,  are  told  inspirational  stories  from  Jewish  history, 
and  in  various  ways  are  made  to  feel  that  the  responsibility  of 
making  the  Circle  meaningful  in  the  lives  of  their  friends  and 
playmates,  rests  upon  them.  Special  pamphlets  explaining  the 
meaning  and  the  work  of  the  Circle  are  distributed  among  the 
children,  and  other  devices  are  employed  designed  to  make  the 
act  of  belonging  to  the  Circle  conscious  and  pleasing. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  clearly  impossible  to  teach  the 
literary  or  the  historical  phases  of  Judaism  without  adequate 
school  facilities,  the  Circle  emphasizes  the  soevd  phases  of  Jewish 
life,  the  holidays,  customs  and  institutions.     It  invites  its  mem- 

"  The  general  plan  of  organization  of  tJie  Circle  and  the  League  is 
<;i(plaini;d  in  Part  I,  Chapter  4,  pp.  124-126 ;  and  in  Part  II,  Chapter  S, 
pp.  175-176. 
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bers  to  attend  celebrations  of  many  of  the  historic  Jewisli 
festivals  (Pesaeh,  Shabuoth,  Succoth,  Chanuekah,  Purim,  Tisha 
be'Av,  La<i:  b'Omer,  Chamisha  Asar  b'Shevat) ;  the  eommemo- 
ration  of  such  national  American  holidays  as  tlie  Fourth  of 
July,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  the  Birthdays  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln;  the  celebration  of  some  of  the  modern  Jewish  national 
holidays,  such  as  the  Palestine  Flower  Day  and  the  Jewish  Flag 
Day.  There  are  thus  a  dozen  or  more  occasions  during  the  year 
which  offer  opportunities  for  assembly  and  celebration.  Around 
tliesc  festival  celebrations,  the  actual  "teaching"  of  the  Circlo 
is  organized.  The  story  of  the  festival  is  told,  usually  with  the 
aid  of  stereopticon  views,  and  the  meaning  of  the  customs  con- 
nected witli  it  is  explained  to  the  children.  The  children  them- 
selves participate  in  the  festival  songs,  and  prepare  an  appropri- 
ate "entertainment,"  consisting  of  dramatization,  recitation, 
dancing  and  singing.  To  prepare  for  these  entertainments 
"festival  clubs"  are  organized  composed  of  Circle  members  who 
are  especially  able  or  interested.  There  are  a  variety  of  festival 
clubs:  chcdr  clubs  to  learn  the  folk  and  festival  melodies; 
dramatic  chihs  for  preparing  plays,  sketches,  tableaux  and 
recitations  dealing  with  the  festivals;  dancing  clubs  to  learn 
folk  dances  and  interpretative  dancing;  and  "arts  and  crafts" 
clnhs  to  make  out  of  paper,  leather,  etc.,  artistic  objects  and 
designs  for  these  festivals.**  The  work  is  planned  for  a  cycle 
of  three  years,  and  every  year  a  different  aspect  of  the  festival 
is  emphasized. 

To  aid  in  affiliating  the  children  with  the  Jews  all  over  the 
world  and  with  the  Jewish  Past,  reading  material  is  distributed 
periodically,  particularly  "The  Jewish  Child."  This  is  a 
juvenile  weekly  containing  the  most  important  Jewish  news  of 
the  day,  short  stories,  poems,  illustrations  and  explanations  of 
customs  and  institutions.  In  some  cases  "Jewish  Child  Clubs" 
or  "Ciirrent  Events  Clubs"  are  organized  for  discussing  the 
content  of  The  Jewish  ChUd  magazine.  Besides  this  magazine, 
festival  pamphlets  are  distributed  giving  the  historic  background 
of  the  Jewish  festivals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  Circle  program  of  activities  can  be  of 
benefit  not  only  to  the  unschooled  children,  but  to  those  who 

™For  discussiiro  of  "Jcivish  arts  and  crafts,"  sec  above  p.  346. 
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attend  Jewish  schools  as  well.  Indued,  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Circle 
to  associate  the  unschooled  with  those  who  are  in  school,  and  to 
stimulate  in  them  the  desire  to  attend  school  also.  For  this 
reason  the  Circle  is  organized  about  existing  Jewish  schools, 
some  of  the  pupils  of  the  schools  often  acting  as  "leaders"  of 
groups  of  unschooled  friends  and  playmates.  It  is  the  aim  of 
the  Circle  of  Jewish  Children  to  encourage  the  organization  of 
branches  in  connection  with  every  Jewish  school. 

If  a  system  of  extension  education  is  important  for  children 
of  school  age,  it  is  even  more  greatly  needed  for  adolescents. 
The  .Jewish  community  makes  far  less  provision  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  young  men  and  young  women  than  it  does  for  its 
school  children,  and  the  traditional  educational  impulse  which 
actuates  Jewish  parents  is  not  so  potent  beyond  the  elementary 
school  period,  as  it  is  during  that  period.  But  if  the  Jews  are 
to  preserve  their  group  life  in  this  country,  it  is  essential  that 
they  do  not  lose  hold  of  their  young  during  the  most  impres- 
sionable period  of  their  life— adolescence.  The  League  of  the 
Jewish  Youth  was  organized  for  this  purpose  of  providing  Jew- 
ish affiliation  and  interests  for  the  adolescent.  The  educational 
philosophy  of  the  League  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Circle.  Its 
central  ideas  are:  (1)  affiliation  with  the  Jewish  People 
through  belonging  to  an  organization  composed  of  the  Youth  of 
that  People;  (2)  participation  in  the  social  phases  of  Jewish 
life;  (3)  acquaintance  with  the  current  life  and  problems  of 
the  Jews;  and  (4)  service  to  the  Jewish  community. 

Besides  the  various  devices  for  affiliation  used  in  the  Circle 
(special  pins,  songs,  etc.),  the  League  also  proposes  an  elaborate 
series  of  Initiation  Ceremonies,  to  mark  the  difference  in  the 
life  of  the  adolescent  and  its  correspondent  ranks  in  the  League. 
At  13  or  14  years  of  age  the  boys  and  girls  are  received  into 
the  League  as  Junior  members,  through  a  formal  ceremony  based 
upon  the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  biblical  period  of 
Jewish  history.  At  16  years  of  age  the  Juniors  are  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  Intermediates,  and  the  ceremony  for  that 
occasion  is  taken  from  the  life  of  the  Jews  during  the  rabbinic 
period.  At  18  years  of  age  the  young  men  and  women  become 
Senior  members  formally,  going  through  an  initiation  fashioned 
in  accordance  with  the  events  and  institutions  of  modern  Jewish 
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history.  Lastly,  when  they  reach  the  age  of  maturity,  they  are 
officially  to  be  received  into  the  adult  Jewish  eommunity  by  its 
foremost  men  and  women. 

The  division  of  the  League  into  "tribes,  eamps  and  house- 
holds" on  the  biblical  plan,  is  a  means  not  only  for  increasing 
the  sense  of  affiliation,  but  is  also  used  to  acquaint  the  members 
with  the  historic  background  of  their  particular  units.  Thus  a 
member  of  the  "household  of  Hillel,  camp  Bethel,  in  the  tribe 
of  Judah"  is  required  to  know  something  concerning  Hillel, 
Bethel  and  Judah.  Similarly,  the  young  men  and  women  are 
stimulated  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  meaning  of  friendly 
or  rival  "tribes,  eamps  and  households,"  and  for  this  purpose 
"Leaflets  on  Names  and  Places"  are  to  be  published  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  League.  In  particular  are  the  "organizers"  or 
heads  of  the  households  and  camps,  expected  to  know  the  mean- 
ing of  these  names  and  places,  and  special  courses  are  being 
developed  for  instructing  them  in  Jewish  history  and  in  current 
Jewish  life. 

The  celebration  of  festivals  is  carried  out  by  the  League  much 
in  the  same  way  as  it  is  done  by  the  Circle,  with  the  additions 
and  differences  which  are  necessary  because  of  the  difference  in 
the  age  of  the  participants.  Even  to  a  larger  extent  than  in  the 
Circle  does  the  preparation  for  the  festivals  lie  in  the  hands  of 
the  various  "festival  clubs"  of  the  young  people  themselves. 
Friday  evening  services  have  also  been  instituted  in  various 
localities,  which  are  largely  managed  by  the  members  of  the 
League  and  are  open  to  all  League  members  and  their  friends. 

The  study  of  current  Jewish  life,  and  its  relation  to  the  past, 
is  as  yet  but  poorly  developed  in  the  work  of  the  League.  A 
periodical  magazine  for  adolescents,  similar  to  The  Jewish  Child, 
is  needed.  Series  of  Mass  Lectures  on  topics  of  current  Jewish 
interest  can  be  arranged  for  the  members,  and  Open  Debates 
might  be  conducted  at  regular  intervals  through  which  the  young 
men  and  women  should  be  given  the  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  views  on  current  problems.  Pamphlets,  syllabi  and  bibli- 
ographies, dealing  with  particular  phases  of  the  history  and 
institutions  of  the  Jews,  are  to  be  distributed  among  them.  Some 
of  these  activities  are  now  being  carried  on  by  the  League.    It 
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were  wetl  that  these  activities  be  extended  and  arranged  to  cover 
the  entire  period  of  adolescence,  • 

Like  the  Circle,  the  League  is  organized  about  Jewish  insti- 
tutions; it  includes,  however,  not  only  schools,  but  also  social 
settlements,  synagogues  and  other  Jewish  centers.  The  aim  is 
to  help  ill  affiliating  the  young  people  with  these  centers  and  to 
interest  them  in  some  specific  phases  of  their  work :  literary, 
athletic,  religious,  etc.  The  League  is  in  this  respect  a  supple- 
mentary agency  to  every  Jewish  institution  that  works  with 
adolescents. 

The  link  that  unites  the  League,  as  a  community  of 
adolescents,  to  the  adult  Jewish  community,  is  service.  The 
motto  of  the  League  is:  "Torah,  Avodah  u-Gemiluth  Chasadim" 
(Dnon  nfiiOJl  nnny  nnn) .translated  as:  "Study,  Reverence  and 
Service."  It  is  through  participating  in  actual  tasks  on  behalf 
of  the  community  in  which  they  live,  that  young  men  and 
women  can  find  their  best  preparation  for  their  communal 
activities  as  adults.  The  League,  therefore,  has  begun  to  under- 
take such  tasks  in  the  service  of  the  Jewish  community  as  those 
dealing  with  community  organization,  charities,  Palestine 
propaganda,  war  relief,  national  war  work,  etc.  If  the  signif- 
icance of  these  activities  can  be  constantly  brought  home  to  the 
young  men  and  women  who  participate,  the  habituation  to 
service  on  behalf  of  the  community  should  prove  a  very  im- 
portant element  in  adolescent  Jewish  education. 

Inteecolleoiate  Menorah  Association 

For  a  special  class  of  young  men  and  women,  namely  the 
college  students,  another  agency  is  doing  work  in  Jewish  exten- 
sion education.  The  Intercollegiate  Menorah  Association,  of 
which  Mr,  Henry  Hurwitz  is  Chancellor,  has  Menorah  branches 
in  practically  every  important  college  and  university  in  this 
country.  In  New  York  there  are  Menorah  societies  in  Columbia 
University,  New  York  University,  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York,  Hunter  College,  and  Adelphi  College.  These 
societies,  together  with  some  sixty  others  throughout  the  country, 
are  united  into  the  Intercollegiate  Menorah  Association,  and 
their  work  in  this  city  is  co-ordinated  by  an  Intervarsity 
Menorah  Council  of  Greater  New  York. 
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The  Mouorah  societies  are  constituted  as  self-governing  clubs 
"for  the  study  of  Jewish  ideas  and  the  pursuit  of  Jewish 
ideals."  They  aim  to  do  for  the  American  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, what  the  Jewish  elementary  schools  wish  to  do  for 
the  American  public  schools,  namely  to  supplement  them,  by 
giving  to  the  Jewish  students  their  cultural  heritage  as  Jews. 
This  they  do;  (1)  through  lectures  on  a  great  variety  of  topics: 
Jewish  history,  literature  and  art,  modern  Jewish  life  and  its 
problems,  the  meaning  of  Judaism  and  of  Jewish  ideals;  (2) 
through  reading  and  study  circles  in  Hebrew,  history,  literature, 
etc.;  (3)  through  concerts  of  Jewish  music  and  exhibits  of 
Jewish  art;  and  (4)  through  the  distribution  of  the  Menorah 
Journal,  which  is  issued  bi-monthly  by  the  Intercollegiate 
jMenorah  Ass()eiatiOH,  and  is  among  the  finest  Jewish  periodicals 
in  the  English  language.  Recently,  the  Menorah  societies  have 
also  begun  to  interest  themselves  in  current  communal  problems. 
With  the  co-operation  of  the  School  for  Jewish  Communal  Work, 
the  various  aspects  of  the  communal  work  of  New  York  Jewry 
have  been  presented  to  the  college  students.  Of  particular  in- 
terest should  he  the  study  of  community  problems  to  the  gradu- 
ate Menorah  Society  in  New  York,  which  has  been  attempting  to 
continue  the  general  Menorah  program  beyond  college 
graduation. 

As  a  movement  for  the  study  of  Jewish  ideas  and  for  the  spread 
of  Jewish  knowledge,  the  Menorah  movement  has  been  reaching 
out  beyond  the  undergraduate  college  societies  to  all  the  intellec- 
tual classes  of  the  community,  both  Jewish  and  nonJewish.  The 
Menorah  ConfereJice  on  Education,  organized  in  December,  1918, 
consists  of  professors  and  instructors  in  various  American  univer- 
sities and  in  schools  for  higher  Jewish  learning,  and  is  the  most 
recent  step  taken  by  the  Menorah  organization  toward  becoming 
a  general  intellectual  Jewish  movement  in  America. 

The  Menorah  Movement  has  contributed  considerably  to 
changing  the  attitude  of  Jewish  college  students  toward  their 
affiliation  as  Jews.  Tt  has  made  "Jewish  culture"  a  goal  worthy 
to  he  striven  for,  and  has  injected  Jewish  consciousness  and 
pride  into  the  mass  of  indifferent  college  students.  It  created 
a  "movement"  which  swept  many  Jewish  young  men  and 
women  back  into  the  Jewish  fold.  The  work  of  the  Menorah 
societies,  however,  is    from    the    pedagogic    point  of  view    not 
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adequately  organized.  Although  the  "Central  office"  strives 
valiantly  each  year  to  help  the  various  Menorah  societies  through 
lectures  and  syllabi,  each  society  practically  determines  its  own 
activities,  and  each  generation  of  students  begins  the  groping 
process  of  trial  and  error  anew.  If  the  Wenorah  movement  is  to 
be  in  reality  what  it  purports  to  be,  namely  an  "Extension 
Jewish  University,"  it  would  seem  to  require  a  definite  curricu- 
lum, consisting  of  optional  courses  of  study,  with  accompanying 
syllabi  and  aids  to  study,  and  designed  to  cover  tlic  entire 
collegiate  period  of  four  years.  The  entering  Freshman  should 
know  what  opportunities  are  offered  in  Jewish  studies  just  as 
he  or  she  knows  the  opportunities  offered  in  general  studies. 
The  important  task  of  the  Intercollegiate  Association  would 
then  be  to  help  various  societies  in  obtaining  lecturers  for  these 
definite  courses  and  in  providing  them  with  textbooks,  syllabi, 
bibliographies,  and  reading  material.  Prom  this  viewpoint  the 
Menorah  societies  in  New  York  can  form  the  extension  depart- 
ment of  the  "Jewish  University, "^^  consisting  of  the  various 
Jewish  professional  schools  in  New  York. 

Educational   Activities  of   American   Zionists 

The  work  of  the  Zionist  Organization  of  America  on  behalf 
of  Jewish  children  and  youth  is  carried  on  through  Young 
Judea  and  through  the  Intercollegiate  Zionist  Association. 
These  activities  were  at  first  carried  on  independently,  but  have 
recently  (1918)  become  integral  parts  of  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion, and  are  now  managed  by  the  Secretary  for  Education,  Miss 
Henrietta  Szold. 

Your^  Judea  is  organized  in  the  form  of  self-governing  elubs 
for  children  and  adolescents,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  20 
years.  These  clubs  usually  meet  once  each  week,  thirty  or  forty 
times  during  the  year,  and  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  during 
each  meeting  is  devoted  to  talks,  discussions  and  readings  in 
Jewish  history,  Palestinian  geography,  and  Zionism,  The  elubs 
are  led  by  volunteer  leaders  who  are  not  always  sufficiently 
equipped  either  in  Jewish  knowledge  or  in  leadership,  to  direct 
effectively    the    education    of    those  in  their  charge.     In  some 

"Cf.  provious  chapter,  pp.  .^3T  and  340. 
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phases  of  the  work  syllahi  have  been  prepared  as  aids  to  the 
leaders;  but,  these  are  hardly  sufficient  to  overcome  the  lack 
of  training.  Leaders'  Training  Courses  have  therefore  been 
organized,  extending  over  a  period  of  two  years,  and  designed 
to  equip  those  men  and  women  who  wish  to  lead  Zionist  clubs 
with  a  general  knowledge  of  Jewish  history  and  institutions, 
of  the  geography,  resources  and  problems  of  Palestine,  and  of 
the  history  and  principles  of  Zionism  and  present  day  Zionist 
activities.  A  juvenile  monthly  magazine,  "The  Young  Judean, " 
is  published  for  the  Young  Judea  clubs,  and  is  used  by  the 
leaders  as  a  basis  for  reading  and  discussion  with  the  members 
of  their  clubs.  For  similar  purposes  several  pamphlets,  song 
collections,  and  festival  folders  have  been  issued  bj  Young 
Judea.  Some  of  the  Jewish  festivals  are  celebiated  h\  Young 
Judea  through  mass  celebrations,  much  in  the  same  way  as  is 
done  by  the  Circle  of  Jewish  Children. 

The  general  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  these  activities  is  that 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  taken  thus  far  full  advantage  of  the 
educational  resources  of  the  Jewish  community.  Zionism  is  not 
merely  a  body  of  new  facts  in  Jewish  lif  e^it  is  viewed  essentially 
as  a  reinterpretation  and  reorganization  of  all  of  Jewish  life. 
■For  the  proper  understanding  of  Zionism,  therefore,  some 
knowledge  of  Jewish  history,  literature  and  ideals,  is  pre- 
requisite. And  yet  in  the  past,  Young  Judea  has  devoted  its 
energies  primarily  to  children  who  do  not  necessarily  attend 
Jewish  schools,  and  are  ignorant  of  the  prerequisite  Jewish 
knowledge.  Consequently,  most  of  the  work  of  the  Young  Judea 
clubs  consists  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  Jewish  history  and 
institutions;  and  it  is  evident  that  because  of  the  very  short 
time  at  their  disposal,  the  educational  achievement  of  the  clubs 
(outside  of  affiliating  the  children  with  Zionism)  amounts  to  very 
little.  Only  in  isolated  instances  has  Young  Judea  consciously 
tried  to  organize  the  pupils  and  graduates  of  existing  Hebrew 
schools  for  instruction  in  Zionism. 

To  be  sure,  in  many  communities  and  in  many  sections.  Young 
Judea  is  compelled  to  deal  with  unschooled  children,  since  there 
is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  modern  Hebrew  schools ;  and  groups 
of  unschooled  children  and  adolescents,  organized  spontaneously 
as  Zionist  clubs,-  turn  to  Young  Judea  for  guidance.     In  New 
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York  City,  however,  it  would  seem  wisest  for  Young  Judea  to 
concentrate  its  main  eaei^es  in  supplementing  existing  Jewisii 
schools  and  extension  educational  organizations,  instead  of  trying 
to  create  an  independent  educational  system.  It  should  seek  to 
organize  Zionist  clubs  and  classes  from  among  the  older  pupils 
and  the  graduates  of  the  existing  Jewish  schools,  and  when 
possible,  to  interest  the  teachers  in  those  schools  to  become  the 
club  leaders.  Similarly,  it  should  foster  among  the  members  of 
the  League  of  the  Jewish  Youth,  the  Y.  M.  H.  A.'s  the  Y,  W. 
H,  A.'s,  Young  Folks'  Societies,  and  similar  organizations,  efforts 
to  organize  themselves  into  Zionist  study  groups,  and  then  sup- 
ply these  groups  with  the  necessary  leaders  and  study  material. 
The  Zionist  Education  Department  can  also  contribute  to  the 
actual  classroom  work  of  the  Jewish  schools  by  co-operating 
with  such  agencies  as  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  in  editing 
textbooks  on  modern  Palestine  and  Palestinian  life. 

The  Intercollegiate  Zionist  Association  would  seem  to  stand 
in  the  same  relation  to  the  "Jewish  University"  of  New  York, 
that  is,  to  the  Jewish  professional  schools  and  to  the  Menorah 
Movement,  as  Young  Judea  stands  with  relation  to  the 
elementary  and  intermediate  Jewish  schools.  It  sliould 
supplement  these  educational  institutions  by  spreading  Zionist 
information  among  their  students.  It  should  seek  to  make 
certain  that  every  student  of  the  Rabbinical  Seminaries,  of  the 
Teachers'  Institutes,  and  of  the  School  for  Jewish  Communal 
Work,  and  every  member  of  the  Menorah  societies,  shall  organize 
his  or  her  studies,  and  plan  his  or  her  life  work  in  proper 
perspective  toward  the  Restoration  in  Palestine.  The  Inter- 
collegiate Zionist  Association  is  but  a  young  organization  (re- 
organized 1917)  ;^'  its  program  cannot  therefore  be  fully  de- 
termined. It  has  thus  far  conducted  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Zionism  and  has  issued  a  collection  of  Zionist  essays  "Kadimah," 
It  would  seem  practical  and  wise  for  both  the  Intercollegiate 
Zionist  Association  and  for  Young  Judea  to  concentrate  their 
main  efforts  upon  making  "Zionists"  out  of  "Jews,"  instead 

"  For  history  see  Part  I,  Chapter  3. 
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of  engaging  upon  the  difficult  and  very  costly  task  of  creatiug 
an  imlependcnt  educational  system  for  making  Jews  out  of  those 
who  are  ignorant  or  indifferent,''" 

.  Besides  these  educational  organizations  for  the  youtli,  the 
Zionist  Organization  has  also  taken  over  various  educational 
activities  for  adults,  which  were  formerly  conducted  by  Hadassali 
(an  organization  of  Zionist  women)  and  by  the  Histadruth  Ibrith 
(Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Hebrew).^*''  Should  the  Zionists 
succeed  in  developing  the  organization  of  their  various  community 
districts  throughout  the  country  and  in  establishing  local  Educa- 
tion Committees  for  each  district,  they  will  be  in  a  position  to 
wield  much  influence  over  the  future  course  of  Jewish  education 
in  this  country. 

The  Jewish  Kindergarten 

Several  attempts  have  been  made  to  establish  Jewish  Kinder- 
fjartens  in  New  York,  but  none  of  these  has  as  yet  crystallized 
into  a  definite  model  to  be  followed  on  a  large  scale. 
Tlie  most  successful  of  the  kindergartens  is  tlie  Hehrew  Kinder- 
fjurteti  and  Day  Nursery,  under  II.  Luria,  at  35  Montgomery 
Street.  This  institution  is  modeled  partly  after  the  modern 
Palestinian  kindergartens.  The  language  of  instruction  is 
Hebrew  and  the  young  children  are  taught  Hebrew  convei^a- 
tion,  Hebrew  songs  and  games.  But  the  work  of  this  Hebrew 
Kindergarten,  piquant  though  it  may  be,  is  not  such  as  to 
±orm  the  basis  of  a  wide  Jewish  kindergarten  movement  in  tliis 
'Country.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  connected  with  a  day  nursery, 
and  the  children  are  left  in  the  charge  of  the  institution  through- 
'Ont  the  entire  day, — a  situation  which  is  evidently  different  from 
the  normal  kindergarten  in  which  the  children  would  come  for 
nnly  a  few  hours  during  the  day.  Secondly,  its  insistence  upon 
Hebrew  has  compelled  it  to  "overwork"  the  precocious,  linguis- 
tically inclined  children  who  are  encouraged  "fo  show  what  the 
class  can  do"  on  every  occasion.  The  organization  is  certainly 
yery  different  from  the  conception  of  the  modern  kindergarten, 
as  an  institution  for  "child  culture." 

"»  This  stafflment  applies  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tion. Should  the  Zionists,  however,  in  the  course  of  time  come  to  control 
the  affairs  of  the  New  York  Jewish  Communitj-,  all  that  lias  been  said  of 
"Kehillah"  would  apply  to  their  work.     See  p.  195. 

"b  Organized  in  1916.     President,  Reuben  Brainin. 
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Many  Jewish  parents  in  New  York  have  felt  that  they  woulti 
like  to  send  their  young  children,  between  the  ages  of  three  and 
six  years  to  a  Jewish  kindergarten,  because  in  this  manner  they 
would  be  able  to  attach  the  child  more  closely  to  the  Jewish 
home  and  the  family.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  strength  in  this 
idea.  The  very  young  child  belongs  psychologically  to  the  home 
far  more  than  the  older  child.  Its  dependence  upon  the  home  is 
greater,  and  its  chief  teacher  is  the  mother.  The  kindergarten 
is  by  modern  teachers  considered  as  a  prolongation  of  home 
training. 

Much  of  the  work  of  the  modern  Froebelian  and  post- 
Froebelian  Kindergarten  can  be  organized  around  Jewish  life 
and  institutions.  The  stories  can  consist  of  biblical  stories  and 
Jewish  folk  tales;  the  morning  talks  and  the  nature  talks  can 
be  developed  about  the  Jewish  calendar;  many  of  the  "occupa- 
tions" can  have  Jewish  designs  or  motives;  the  songs  and 
games  may  be  Jewish,  both  in  Hebrew  and  in  English ;  the 
festivals  celebrated  can  be  the  Jewish  ones;  and  the  general 
atmosphere  can  as  far  as  possible  reproduce  the  Jewish  home 
and  represent  the  Jewish  mother.  It  seems  that  in  this  country 
it  is  hardly  feasible  to  establish  the  Jewish  kindergarten  upon  a 
Hebrew-speaking  basis.  At  present,  however,  it  is  possible  only 
to  surmise.  It  is  highly  worth  while  for  the  Jews  of  America 
to  experiment  with  the  education  of  very  young  children,  in 
order  to  learn  upon  what  principles  American  Jewish  kinder- 
gartens should  be  conducted. 

Ranok  Of  Jewish  Educ.\tion  in  New  York 

The  discussion  of  various  methods  of  intensive  and  extensive 
education  reveals  how  elaborate  and  variegated  are  the  educa- 
tional activities  of  the  Jews  of  New  York,  even  though  at  the 
same  time  they  are  unco-ordinated  and  unsystematized.  Ranging 
in  age  from  the  elementary  schools  to  the  professional  schools, 
and  in  intensity  from  the  parochial  schools  to  extension  educa- 
tion, the  Jews  of  New  York  have  been  trying  in  a  haphazard 
manner  to  create  a  complete  educational  system.  Put  in  tabular 
form,  their  educational  influence  at  any  one  time  is  somewhat 
as  follows: 
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Intensive  Education 
Hebrew  Schools,  Talmud  Toralis  and  Modern  Private  Scliools . .  35,000  pupils" 

Parochial    Schools    1,000     ' ' 

Yiddishe  Volks-Schulen    750     '  ■ 

Secondary  Education    400    ' ' 

Professional  Schools   300     " 

Extensive    Education" 

Sunday  Schools   8,000 

Chedarim  and  Private  Teachers 20,000 

Extension  Activities  of  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education.  ...40,000 

Menorah  Societies  (members  and  auditors) 3,000 

Zionist  Educational  Activities   (children  and  adolescents) . . .   3,500 

111  a  fully  developed  system  of  Jewish  training;  varied  oppor- 
tunities for  instruction  must  be  offered.  The  kindergarten  is  to 
be  the  first  step  in  the  schooling  of  the  Jewish  child.  Thereafter 
the  intensiveness  of  its  instruction,  atitl  the  kind  of  educational 
content  which  will  be  given  to  it,  will  depend,  first,  upon  its  own 
abilities;  second,  upon  the  Jewish  desires  and  attitudes  of  its 
parents;  and  lastly,  upon  tlie  degree  to  whicli  the  community 
provides  for  its  education.  Tlie  central  educational  problem  of 
the  community  is  to  establish  adetiuate  facilities  for  intensive 
Jewish  training,  sufficient  to  care  for  all  those  who  desire  and  can 
profit  from  such  training.  But  it  must  at  the  same  time  not 
neglect  the  great  body  of  children  who  for  various  reasons  are 
not  in  a  position  to  receive  intensive  schooling.  For  them  various 
forms  of  extensive  education  must  be  provided,  so  that  the  Jewish 
schools  may  send  forth  their  pupils  into  a  sympathetic  and 
appreciative  Jewish  environment.  The  Jewish  educational  system 
has  been  likened  to  a  tree,  with  its  central  core,  its  rings  of  wood 
and  its  outer  bark.  Educational  sap  must  flow  through  all  of 
these  layers,  no  matter  how  near  they  are  to  the  exposure  of  wind 
and  sun;  but  it  can  flow  through  them  only  iu  varying  degrees. 


"Only  approximate  or  round  tigures  are  (;npn 

"There   IS  mui-h   Oierlappmg  in  pupiH  bitiitcn  (\teiisjie  Pilucdtion   and 
intensive  edui-ation,  some  (.hildren  and  adolesi-ents  being  TpaclieJ  h\   both. 
"  Approximation 
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Throughout  the  ages  the  Jews  sought  to  "see  life  sanely  and 
see  it  whole."  Their  communal  life,  from  earliest  times  until 
the  recent  past,  was  envisaged  as  an  organic  unit.  In  direct 
contrast  to  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  who  separated  sharplj 
their  political  and  civic  interests  from  their  religions  life,  tht, 
Jews  made  no  distinction  between  the  religious  and  the  othei 
aspects  of  their  community  life.  Among  the  Greeks,  for  example, 
the  political  forums  and  assemblies  were  institutions  distinct 
from  the  temples,  and  the  instruction  in  the  gymnasia  and 
music  schools  was  given  outside  of  the  temple  walls.  The 
Jewish  senate,  or  Sanhedrin,  on  the  other  hand,  met  within  one 
of  the  chambers  of  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem.  The  synagogue 
was  from  the  earliest  time  not  merely  the  place  of  worship,  but 
the  institution  of  study,  both  for  old  and  young. 

This  contrast  reveals  one  of  the  most  deep-lying  antitheses 
between  the  Hellenic  and  the  Hebraic  outlook  on  life.  The  Greeks 
saw  the  diversity  in  existence ;  the  Hebrews  felt  the  unity  that 
runs  through  it.  The  Greek  philosopher  divided  the  world  into 
categories,  so  that  the  forces  of  nature  were  expressed  in  a  host 
of  deities,  and  for  the  same  reason,  human  society  was  divided 
into  classes,  (the  philosopher,  the  soldier,  the  merchant  and  the 
laborer ;  the  intellectual  and  the  non-intellectual ;  the  owner  and 
the  slave).  The  Hebrew  prophet  brooked  no  such  distinctions. 
He  refused  to  divide  the  world  artificially  into  classes,  whether 
of  gods  or  of  men.  One  of  the  deepest  traits  of  the  Jewish  group 
is  made  manifest  in  this  intuitive  emphasis  upon  the  essential 
unity  of  life. 

As  the  Jew  participated  increasingly  in  the  life  of  the  Western 
World,  and  as  the  complexity  of  this  life  necessitated  more  and 
more  specialization,  a  division  of  functions  took  place  within 
communal  Jewish  organization.  The  synagogue  tended  to  lose 
its  rather  inclusive  character  and  to  become  limited  to  the  single 
function  of  a  place  of  worship.  The  school,  or  at  least  the 
elementary  school,  became  a  distinct  and  separate  institution. 
The  other  communal  Jewish  problems,  such  as  relief  of  the  poor. 
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aid  to  the  sick,  control  of  the  delinquent,  were  also  taken  out 
of  the  synagogue  and  given  over  to  special  institutions.  Distinct 
agencies  were  thus  created  to  deal  with  almost  every  aspect  of 
Jewish  life. 

But  tendencies  are  already  making  themselves  felt  for  a 
reintegration  of  Jewish  communal  life.  More  and  more  are  the 
Jews  of  America  coming  to  feel  that  they  must  try  to  place  all 
of  the  activities  of  their  communal  life  under  the  roofs  of 
unifying  institutions.  The  recent  movement  toward  community 
centers  in  America  has  greatly  stimulated  this  tendency  towards 
reintegration.  A  new  unit,  an  American  Jewish  unit  of  social 
life,  is  needed  to  fulfill  the  various  communal  needs  of  the 
American  Jew.  This  institutional  unit  must  be  synonymous 
with  the  unit  of  Jewish  life,  which  is  the  family.  The  family 
as  a  whole,  with  all  of  its  problems  and  its  needs,  forms  the 
basis  of  the  Jewish  community. 

Agencies  Aiming  Toward  Reintegration 

There  are  at  present  three  agencies  which  aim  by  broadening 
their  activities,  to  become  the  unit  of  organized  Jewish  life. 
These  are  the  Synagogue,  the  Settlement  and  the  School.  The 
Synagogue,  which  is  primarily  the  institution  of  the  adult,  is 
extending  its  scope  in  order  to  reach  more  effectively  both 
adolescents  and  children.  Tt  is  becoming  the  Institutional 
Synagogue  in  attempting  to  provide  activities  for  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Jewish  family.  Many  of  the  younger  rabbis  are 
beginning  to  emphasize  this  phase  of  their  work.  They  are 
devoting  more  attention  to  organizing  clubs,  classes,  and  similar 
activities  for  recreation  and  for  study,  so  as  to  reach  all  the 
members  of  the  congregation,  from  childhood  to  old  age.  In 
genera],  this  work  is  similar  to  that  carried  on  in  many 
progressive  Christian  churches. 

The  Jewish  Settlement,  especially  the  Young  Men's  and  Young 
Women's  Hebrew  Associations,  originally  created  as  institutions 
for  the  adolescent,  also  tend  in  this  direction.  Through  the 
introduction  of  the  Hebrew  school,  they  are  attempting  to  reach 
downward  to  the  child ;  and  through  the  religious  services, 
lectures  and  forums,  they  are  trying  to  reach  upward  to  the 
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adult.  The  leaders  of  tliese  institutions  have  realized  the  futility 
of  attempting  really  to  iuflueiice  adolescents  without  controlling 
their  street  and  home  euviroument.  They  have  found  that  it 
may  often  be  too  late  to  start  with  the  young  men  and  young 
women,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  further  back, 
when  they  are  still  boys  and  girls.  By  extending  their  activities, 
the  settlements  are  on  the  one  hand,  going  back  to  iniluenee  the 
child  before  adolescence ;  and  on  the  other,  they  are  broadening 
out  to  include  its  parents  and  adult  ]ieighbors  as  well  as  its 
adolescent  friends. 

Similarly,  the  modern  Jewish  School,  as  it  developed,  found 
that  it  could  not  confine  itself  to  the  child  alone.  If  the  educa- 
tion it  offers  is  to  be  effective  it  must  reach  the  child's  home, 
its  parents,  its  brothers,  its  sisters  its  friends  and  neighbors. 
Especially  in  a  voluntarj  system  of  education,  such  as  Jewish 
school  work,  it  is  essential  foi  tht  school  to  have  the  understand- 
ing, good  will  and  cooperation  of  the  parents  and  the  neighbors 
of  its  pupils.  The  Jewish  school  cannot  progress  more  rapidly 
than  the  community  wishes  it  to  piogress.  The  parents  and 
adult  neighbors  need  therefoie  to  be  brought  into  actual  contact 
with  the  work  of  the  school. 

Prom  the  purely  educative  viewpoint,  it  is  also  important  to 
broaden  the  scope  of  the  school's  activities.  If  education  is 
"the  direction  of  personality,"  the  few  hours  which  the  child 
spends  in  the  classroom  are  not  sufficient.  The  school  must 
reach  the  child's  many  phases  of  personal  growth,  its  play 
activities  and  various  social  relations,  as  well  as  its  more  serious 
hours  of  study.  Particularly  in  the  religious  school  is  this 
reaching-out  to  interpret  and  direct  the  child's  life  important. 
The  Jewish  child  is  to  be  taught  not  merely  a  special  body  of 
facts  called  Jewish  knowledge,  but  even  more  essentially  is  it  the 
function  of  the  Jewish  school  to  lead  the  child  to  interpret  all 
of  its  acts  and  relationships  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  group 
to  which  it  belongs,  that  is,  to  give  Jewish  reasons  for  the  various 
acts  of  its  life.  Besides  these  general  educational  considerations, 
there  is  an  added  incentive  for  broadening  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  school.  There  are  no  distinct  Jewish  high  schools,  Jewish 
evening  schools,  or  Jewish  popular  lecture  systems.  Under  the 
present  conditions  of  American  life,  the  Jewish  school  building 
is  in  a  position  to  include  all  of  these  institutions.    It  can  serve 
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not  only  as  a  primary  school  for  children,  hut  also  as  an  educa- 
tional agency  for  adolescents  and  adults  as  well. 

These  three  agencies,  therefore,  the  Synagogue,  the  Settle- 
ment, and  the  School,  are  aiming  at  the  same  thing,  namely,  to 
become  the  unit  of  Jewish  communal  organization.  It  is  well 
that  there  are  these  various  methods  of  approach.  In  the  present 
transitional  stage  of  American  Jewish  life,  it  would  be  most 
unwise  for  anyone  to  attempt  to  say  definitely  just  how  Amer- 
ican Jewry  should  be  organized.  All  of  the  forces  now  at  work 
ought  to  be  stimulated  to  express  themselves,  in  order  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  American  Jewry.  In  the  end,  it  will 
probably  make  but  little  difference  from  what  origin  the  Com- 
munity Centers  develop,  provided  they  suffice  for  the  various 
needs  of  all  the  members  of  the  community. 

The  difference  between  the  three  agencies  is  one  of  method 
or  of  approach.  The  school  seems  to  have  several  advantages  in 
this  striving  to  become  the  unit  of  Jewish  organization.  In  the 
first  place,  its  approach  offers  the  broadest  appeal,  that  of 
child  welfare  and  education.  The  instinctive  interest  of  the 
parents  in  their  children,  especially  during  the  age  when  the 
children  are  still  dependent  upon  them,  can  be  utilized  as  a 
strong  motive  force  to  create  the  necessary  interest  in  the  various 
activities  of  the  school  center.  Secondly,  the  school  is  in  a 
position  to  cut  across  many  of  the  distinctions  which  have  arisen 
in  Jewish  life :  distinctions  of  wealth  and  social  status,  and  even 
distinctions  of  belief  and  attitude.  The  rich  and  the  poor,  the 
orthodox,  the  conservative  and  the  liberal,  the  educated  and  the 
uneducated,  can  all  participate  on  a  common  footing  in  certain 
phases  of  the  Jewish  education  of  their  children. 

The  Community  School  Center — -Its  Aims  and  Methods 

Along  what  lines  are  the  Jewish  schools  of  New  York  working 
to  become  the  units  of  organization  in  Jewish  communal  life? 
Five  or  six  of  the  larger  schools  are  developing  in  this  direction, 
though  none  of  them  has  as  yet  succeeded  in  fully  becoming  a 
real  Community  School  Center.  The  Central  Jewish  Institute, 
under  Mr.  I.  B.  Berkson,  at  125  East  85th  Street,  is  the  clearest 
indication  of  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  along  these  lines. 
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and  its  program  of  activities  ^  illustrates  some  of  the  general 
principles  which  guide  those  who  are  developing  the  American 
Jewish  school  center. 

The  most  important  of  the  aims  of  the  Community  School 
Center  are:  first,  to  make  the  school  center  a  neighborhood 
house ;  second,  wherever  possible,  to  make  it  a  central  community 
house;  third,  to  emphasize  Jewish  knowledge  and  Jewish  edu- 
cational activities  in  the  life  of  all  of  its  members;  and  lastly, 
to  help  the  children,  the  adolescents  and  the  adults  to  determine 
their  relationship  as  Jews  to  the  general  American  community. 
Its  most  effective  methods  of  work  are  those  by  which  it  tries 
to  reach  the  unaffiliated  through  those  already  affiliated  (parents 
through  children,  brothers  through  brothers,  friends  through 
friends,  etc.) ;  and  in  that  it  endeavors,  as  far  as  possible,  to 
make  its  management  self-governing  rather  than  philanthropic. 

The  Jewish  School  As  a  Neighboehood  House 

It  is  proverbial  that  people  have  fewer  neighbors  in  a  large 
city  than  in  a  village  community,  "City  loneliness"  is  particu- 
larly hard  to  bear  for  those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
intimate  neighborly  relations  of  smaller  communities.  A  large 
proportion  of  the  Jews  of  New  York  came  to  this  country  from 
small  towns  and  villages  in  Eastern  Europe,  and  their  congestion 
into  special  districts,  or  "immigrant  colonies,"  is  certainly  due, 
in  part,  to  their  desire  for  neighborliness.  If  wisely  directed, 
the  normal  desire  for  neighbors  who  are  "like-minded"  may  be 
a  powerful  motive  for  organizing  Jewish  life  in  America. 

The  Jewish  school  ought  to  become  the  center  of  the  neigh- 
borhood, and  as  a  neighborhood  house,  make  all  possible  pro- 
visions for  the  bringing  together  and  common  meeting  of  all  of 
its  Jewish  neighbors.    It  is  therefore  more  than  a  school.    It  is 

'Cf.  Appendix  T;  "Program  of  the  Central  Jewish  Institute."  Among 
the  beat  examples  of  Jewish  settlements  that  are  developing  into  community 
centers  are:  the  BdiKiational  Alliance,  197  East  Broadway,  and  the  Yojmg 
Women's  Hebrew  Association,  31  West  110th  St.  A  number  of  modern 
synagogues  (e.  g,  Ccmgregation  Anshe  Chesed,  114th  Street  and  Seventh 
Avenue)  illustrate  the  tendency  to  broaden  the  synagogue  into  the  com- 
munity center.  The  Jewish  Center  at  131  West  8'6th  Street,  under  Babbi 
M.  M.  Kaplan,  is  an  interesting  attempt  to  create  a  model  community 
center  with  a  synagogue  aa  its  nuclous. 
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a  recreation  center,  providing  facilities  for  pliysieai  exercise  and 
mental  relaxation.  It  is  a  forum  and  lecture  hall  for  discussinff 
topics  and  problems  of  interest  to  the  neighborhood,  such  as 
clean  streets,  housing  conditions,  anti-Jewish  influejices,  etc.  Its 
rooms  provide  a  meeting  place  for  spontaneously  organized 
clubs,  societies  and  lodges  in  the  neighborhood  that  need  to  be 
housed.  It  may  also  aet  as  the  charities  headquarters  of  the 
neighborhood,  for,  at  the  same  time  that  it  strives  to  satisfy  the 
needs  of  its  normal  neighbors,  it  will  also  render  philanthropic 
aid  to  its  "subnormal"  neighbors;  the  poor,  the  delinquent,  and 
the  sick.  Ijastly,  the  seliool  center  can  be  the  neighborhood 
synagogue  to  be  used  for  worsliip  in  eommon,  and  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  various  religious  functions  and  ceremonies. 

The  family  and  not  the  individual  is  the  unit  with  which  the 
community  school  house  works.  The  "  Familiensinn, "  or  sense 
of  family  loyalty,  which  psychologists  tell  us  is  strongly  devel- 
oped among  the  Jews,  should  find  adequate  provision  for 
expression.  Children  and  parents,  brothers  and  sisters,  friends 
and  relatives,  should  be  encouraged  to  participate  in  the  common 
activities  of  the  center.  Festival  celebrations,  school  exhibitions 
and  class  graduations  are  some  of  the  forms  in  which  Jewish 
school  centers  gather  whole  families  for  purposes  of  common 
recreation  and  instruction. 

The  Jewish  School  As  a  Jewish  Community  House 

The  local  community  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  school  center 
is  but  one  unit,  inseparable  from  tlie  larger  Jewish  community 
of  the  city.  Besides  acting,  therefore,  as  a  gathering  place  for 
neighbors,  the  Jewish  school  building  in  some  instances,  also 
serves  as  a  central  meeting  house  for  city-wide  Jewish  organiza- 
tions, such  as  Jewish  professional  societies,  Zionist  organizations, 
lodges,  labor  unions,  etc.  Various  Jewish  communal  organiza- 
tions in  New  York  are  encouraged  to  hold  con\entions  and  mass 
meetings  in  its  auditorium,  and  to  conduct  classes  in  its  rooms. 
In  a  well-organized  Community  or  Kehillah  many  of  the  school 
centers  would  serve  as  the  Kehillah  centers  (for  information, 
meeting,  etc.)  for  their  neighborhood.  In  general,  the  fully 
developed  community  school  center  strives  to  gather  into  itself 
as  much  as  possible  of  the  life  of  the  whole  Jewish  community. 
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The  Jewish  School  As  an  American  Civic  Center 

Beyond  the  Jewish  eommiiiiity  is  the  general  American 
community  of  which  the  Jews,  iu  turn,  are  an  inseparable 
part.  The  Jewish  school  center  endeavors  to  help  the  in- 
dividual Jew  to  understand  more  intensely  the  life  and  ideals 
of  America,  and  to  define  more  clearly  his  position  as  an 
American  Jew.  Not  only  does  the  School  Center  ofifer  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  sanitary  ordinances,  social  legislation  and 
civic  movements,  but  it  also  can  arrange  for  the  community  cele- 
bration of  American  holidays  (Fourth  of  July,  Thanksgiving 
Day,  Lincoln's  Birthday,  etc.)  "Whenever  possible,  the  legislation 
discussed  and  the  festivals  celebrated  should  be  interpreted  from 
the  Jewish  point  of  view,  giving  to  the  modern  American  life  the 
rich  background  of  Jewish  history  and  experience.  Thus, 
Lincoln  becomes  an  American  Jewish  figure,  part  of  the  complete 
past  of  the  American  Jews,  and  his  personality  is  discussed  in 
the  light  of  Jewish  ideals  of  personality.  In  like  manner  the 
Jewish  school  center  offers  its  accommodations  willingly  to  civic 
bodies,  like  the  Board  of  Education,  the  Department  of  Health, 
the  War  Work  Committees,  and  similar  organizations,  in  order 
that  these  may  come  into  closer  contact  with  the  various  elements 
of  the  American  Jewish  community. 

<  Emphasis  Upon  Jewish  Education 

The  Jewish  school  center  differs  both  from  the  settlement  and 
from  the  synagogue,  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  element  of  study, 
rather  than  upon  recreation,  or  worship;  although  to  be  sure, 
it  provides  for  these  activities  also.  Learning  or  study  was  the 
universal  occupation  of  the  Jews  throughout  the  centuries.  The 
most  cherished  tradition  of  the  Jews  was  that  they  were  the 
"Am  Ha-Sefer,"  the  People  of  the  Book.  The  student  class 
was  the  privileged  class,  and  daily  study  was  a  religious  injunc- 
tion. It  is  essential  that  this  intellectual  tradition  of  the  Jew 
should  continue,  for  only  through  the  fullness  of  knowledge  is 
it  possible  to  maintain  a  religious-national  culture  without  the 
usual  bonds  of  government  and  of  political  allegiance.  For  this 
reason  the  elementary  Hebrew  school,  secondary  classes  for  high 
school  boys  and  girls,  branches  of  the  Circle  of  Jewish  Children, 
of  the  League  of  the  Jewish  Youth,  and  of  Young  Judea  for  the 
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unschooled,  and  special  evening  classes  and  study  groups  for 
adults,  form  the  heart  of  the  Jewish  School  Center. 

With  Jewish  education  as  the  nucleus  of  its  activities,  it  fol- 
lows that  the  spirit  of  the  Institution  becomes  pervadingly 
Jewish.  Not  only  the  regular  classroom  study,  but  every  other 
phase  of  its  work  suggests  aspects  of  Jewish  culture,  of  the 
Jewish  past,  and  of  Jewish  aspirations.  Tlie  decoration  of  the 
building,  the  management  of  the  social  functions,  the  library, 
the  club  programs,  the  common  celebration  of  festivals,  are  all 
rich  in  Jewish  educative  suggestion  and  influence. 


Methods  op  Affiliation 

Through  all  of  these  activities  the  Jewish  school  center 
attempts  to  become  the  inclusive  unit  of  organized  Jewish  life. 
Since  the  elementary  Hebrew  school  is  organized  as  a  "family 
unit,"  the  children  serve  as  the  natural  means  through  which 
all  the  members  of  the  family  are  affiliated.  And,  if  the  Jewish 
elementary  school  is  well  organized,  it  can  be  made  into  an 
effective  instrument  for  reaching  the  entire  neighborhood.  The 
unschooled  children  of  the  neighborhood  are  attracted  through 
the  pupils  of  the  school;  the  adolescents  through  the  students 
of  the  secondary  classes;  and  the  adult  iieighbors  through  the 
parents  of  the  school  children. 

As  an  illustration  there  is  the  branch  of  the  Circle  of  Jewish 
Children.  The  pupils  of  the  school  invite  their  friends  and 
playmates  to  become  members  of  the  Circle.  No  dues  or  class 
attendance  is  required,  so  that  membership  in  the  Circle  is 
made  as  easy  as  possible.  The  entire  neighborhood  is  divided 
into  blocks  or  area  units.  From  the  children  in  the  school  and 
the  Circle  are  selected  the  most  active  boys  and  girls,  who  are 
made  "leaders,"  and  whose  primary  function  it  is  to  enlist  new 
members  from  their  particular  blocks,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 
them:  that  is,  to  distribute  juvenile  Jewish  literature  among 
them,  and  to  invite  them  to  take  part  in  the  various  activities  of 
the  Cirele. 

Similarly,  the  adolescents  can  be  reached  through  the  League 
of  the  Jewish  Youth;  they  are  invited  to  become  members  of  the 
League  either  through  their  younger  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
school  or  in  the  Circle,  or  through  their  friends  in  the  secondary 
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Jewish  classes  or  in  the  League  itself.  The  genera!  principle 
of  the  organization  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  Circle.  The 
neighborhood  is  divided  into  area  units,  and  the  members  of  the 
League  are  organized  into  "households,"  consisting  of  ten  boys 
or  girls  who  live  in  the  same  area.  The  "households"  are  then 
combined  into  "camps"  and  the  "camps"  into  "tribes."  To 
the  members  of  the  League  the  school  center  offers  a  variety  of 
activities:  literary,  debating,  athletic  and  dramatic  clubs ;  arts 
and  crafts  clubs;  music  circles;  gymnasium  classes;  and  kindred 
activities.  Por  the  studious,  classes  in  Hebrew,  history,  customs 
and  institutions,  and  other  subjects  are  offered.  Al!  of  these 
activities  are  conducted  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  League 
Supervisor.  As  far  as  possible,  the  League  is  self-governing,  its 
affairs  being  entrusted  to  various  councils  and  committees  of 
the  members  themselves. 

in  the  work  of  the  school  center  with  adults,  the  parents  are 
those  who  are  the  most  easily  reached.  They  are  organized  into 
a  Parents'  Assocmtion.*  Into  this  association  are  enrolled  every 
father  and  mother  of  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  of  the  members 
of  the  Circle  and  the  League.  Regular  monthly  or  bi-monthly 
meetings  are  held,  at  which  the  parents  discuss  not  only  the  edu- 
cational activities  on  behalf  of  their  own  children,  but  also  the 
affairs  of  the  center  as  a  whole.  The  parents  also  participate  in 
all  of  the  festival  celebrations,  graduations  and  gatherings  of  the 
school,  the  Circle  and  the  League. 

Through  the  parents  it  should  also  be  possible  to  reach  the 
other  adult  neighbors,  namely,  the  unmarried  young  men  and 
women,  and  married  people  who  have  no  children  of  school  age. 
With  the  Parents'  Association  as  a  nucleus,  there  can  be 
organized  a  Community  Center  Association,  consisting  of  all  the 
adult  men  and  women  of  the  neighborhood.  Into  the  hands  of 
the  Association  should  be  entrusted  much  of  the  general  manage- 
ment of  the  school  center.  The  members  of  the  Association 
should  pay  a  nominal  annual  fee  {about  one  dollar),  and  may 
be  divided  into  a  Men's  League  and  a  Women's  League.  All 
the  social  service  work  of  the  center  should  be  carried  on  by  this 
Association.  It  should  help  the  needy  and  visit  the  sick  neigh- 
bors.   It  should  interest  its  members  in  the  neighborhood 's  social 

hese  associations  and  of  the  City  Parents'  Associa- 
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problems,  such  as  the  eraditation  of  viee  and  trime  the  impiove 
ment  of  living  conditionb  the  enforcement  of  eity  ordiuancLS 
discussion  of  civic  issues  ete  It  should  also  conduct  the 
synagogue  of  the  communitj  schtrl  center  for  common 
worship  by  all  the  nci;chlors  and  for  the  tclebration  of  nian> 
of  the  vital  occasions  ot  their  laniilj  hie.  biiths,  LOiifiriiiatiuns, 


Self- Government  vs.  Philaktheopy 

The  members  of  the  Community  Center  Association  and  of 
the  Parents'  Association  should  themselves  be  responsible  for 
the  government  of  the  Community  School  Center.  In  the  past 
this  would  have  been  quite  impossible.  The  Jewish  institutions 
depended  completely  upon  the  gifts  and  efforts  of  a  few  indi- 
vidual "benefactors,"  who  themselves  received  no  " benefit" 
from  the  institution  and  were  consequently  its  all-powerful 
directors.  But  with  the  organization  of  the  Federation  for  the 
Support  of  Jewish  Philanthropic  Societies,  which  has  matle  of 
philanthropy  a  communal  undertaking  rather  than  a  system  of 
isolated,  individual  contributions,  it  is  becoming  more  and  more 
possible  to  take  the  direction  of  these  community  school  centers 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  "benefactors"  and  place  it  into  the 
hands  of  the  "beneficiaries."  To  facilitate  such  a  change  in 
management,  the  activities  of  the  community  school  center 
should  be  conducted,  wherever  possible,  on  a  "self-paying" 
basis;  and  the  members  of  the  Community  Center  Association 
should  be  stimulated  to  contribute  annually,  in  accordance  with 
their  means,  to  the  general  philanthropic  funds  of  the  com- 
munity. 

The  following  plan  of  organization  is  proposed  for  the  self- 
governing,  fully  developed  Jewish  community  school  center. 
The  Board  of  Directors  should  consist  of  nine  members,  three 
of  whom  should  be  elected  to  represent  the  Parents'  Association, 
three  to  represent  the  Community  Center  Association,  and  three 
to  represent  the  community  at  large.  The  three  directors  repre- 
senting the  community  at  large,  may  be  either  elected  by  the 
members  of  the  Community  Center  Association,  or  else  they  may 
be  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  communal  funds  which 
contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  the  institution.    The  Board  of 
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Directors  so  constituted  should  appoint  a  Principal  or  Executive 
Director,  who  is  to  have  complete  charge  of  the  activities  of  the 
center.  Assisting  him  there  should  be  an  Assistant  Principal 
in  charge  of  the  suhool;  a  Supervisor  of  Extension  Activities  in 
charge  of  the  Circle  and  the  League;  an  Assistant  Director  of 
Community  Activities  who  should  act  as  secretary  of  the  Par- 
ents' Association,  and  of  the  Community  Center  Association, 
and  who  should  also  be  in  charge  of  the  evening  activities 
(classes  and  elnbs) ;  and,  lastly,  an  Administrator  who  should 
have  supervision  over  the  janitors,  clerks  and  collectors,  and 
be  responsible  for  the  physical  administration  of  the  plant. ^ 
{See  accompanying  chart.)  Where  the  Director  is  not  himself 
an  ordained  rabbi,  a  rabbi  should  be  eJigaged  to  care  for  the 
religious  life  of  the  community  center. 

Community  School  BiiiLoiNCis 

In  order  to  make  the  establishment  of  community  school 
centers  possible,  the  Jews  of  New  York  are  gradually  assuming 
a  new  attitude  toward  the  erection  of  Jewish  school  buildings. 
Jewish  school  architecture,  like  recent  public  school  architecture,- 
is  attempting  to  provide  for  the  needs  not  only  of  children  but  of 
adolescents  and  adults  as  well,  and  not  only  for  study  but  also 
for  recreation."  A  well  constructed  school  building,  fit  for  com- 
munity center  purposes,  would  cost  from  $100,000  to  -$125,000 
(upon  a  12  to  16-elassroom  basis),'  The  cost  of  conducting  such 
a  school  center  would  be  from  $30,000  to  $40,000  per  year.^ 

Each  school  center  would  then  be  in  a  position  to  give  regular 
elementary  and  intermediate  Jewish  instruction  to  1,000  boys 
and  girls;  special  intensive  Hebrew  training  to  150  or  200 
advanced  pupils  of  intermediate  and  secondary  grades;  exten- 
sion education  to  2,000  children  and  adolescents ;  and  social- 

°Sueh  a  genera!  plan  of  organizatioii  applies  to  larj,?  centers  and  will 
nat  irall>  bp  modified  in  lecordinee  «ith  particular  conditions  In  small 
school  centers  f<r  example  the  Exeeut  ve  Direetor  mil  himself  peitjrm 
the  funetionB  here  assigned  to  some  of  his  assistants 

'Cf    "The  City  School  ts  a  Commumtv  Center  '     Tenth  lear  Bo  k   if 
the  National  Societv  for  the  Study  of  Education  1<H1     Alto  Wirl,  1,    J 
"The  Social  Center,"  1913. 

'  Cf.  p.  173. 

'At  $2,500  per  room  per  ynar.     Cf.  above,  pp.  231  and  235. 
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educational  activities  to  all  the  memburs  of  the  neighboring 
Jewish  families.  If  the  Jews  of  New  York  were  to  construct  a 
ehain  of  twenty-five  to  fifty  such  school  centers  throughout  the 
city,  they  would  be  laying  the  securest  foundation  for  the 
upbuilding  of  a  healthy,  constructive  Jewish  community  life. 
Id  this  direction  lie  the  most  sanguine  hopes  for  American 
Jewish  education. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

THE    OUTLOOK   IN   JEWISH   EDUCATION 

(summary) 

Jewish  education  is  the  clearest  expression  of  the  will  of  the 
Jewish  people  to  continue  as  an  integral  eommunity  in  America. 
No  other  activity  is  so  sure  an  index  to  the  problematic  future 
of  Jewish  life  in  this  country  as  is  the  work  of  the  Jewish  schools. 
Shall  American  Jews  transmit  to  their  children  the  heritage 
which  is  embodied  in  their  literature  and  their  institutions,  or 
shall  they  withhold  this  heritage  from  their  children  and  permit 
the  process  of  assimilation  to  lead  to  the  disappearance  of  Jewish 
institutions  and  of  Jewish  life  in  this  land  1  Of  what  significance 
to  themselves  and  to  others  is  the  desire  of  the  Jews  for  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  group,  and  what  are  the  possibilities  for  main- 
taining such  continuity  through  education?  These  are  the  "root 
problems"  of  American  Jewish  life;  all  other  problems,  no 
matter  how  complex  or  how  important,  grow  out  of  them. 

The  Significance  oe  Jewish  Education 

No  period  in  Jewish  history  has  been  more  fruitful  or  more 
epoch-making  than  our  own.  The  revolution  in  Russia,  the 
breaking  up  of  the  "established"  order  in  the  other  autocracies 
of  Europe,  and  the  wonderful  possibilities  for  rebirth  of  Jewish 
national  life  in  Palestine,  have  completely  changed  the  status  of 
the  Jews  in  the  world.  American  Jewry  will  have  to  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  Eeeonstruetion  and  in  the  New 
Order.  To  the  tender  sensitive  plant  of  Jewish  national  life  in 
Palestine  and  to  the  uprooted  Jewries  of  Europe,  the  American 
Jewish  community  will  have  to  stand,  in  a  measure,  both  as 
gardener  and  as  guardian.  Without  the  full  cooperation  and 
sympathy  of  American  Jews,  the  Jewish  national  center  in 
Palestine  will  battle  against  very  groat  odds.  Generations  of 
American  Jews  must  be  taught  to  work  for  and  with  the  Jews 
of  Palestine,  and  upon  the  wisdom  and  the  zeal  of  the  American 
Jewish  teacher  much  of  the  future  development  of  Palestine 
will  depend. 
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To  the  Jews  in  other  lands,  the  continuance  of  a  strong  Jewish 
community  life  in  America  is  also  important.  It  is  hardly  more 
than  a  century  since  the  Jews  have  been  admitted  to  citizenship 
in  the  western  nations.  Through  long  ages  they  learned  to 
persist  in  spite  of  persecution.  Can  they  also  continue  their 
community  life  under  condrtions  of  freedom!  Nowhere  have 
the  Jews  a  fairer  opportunity  to  answer  this  question  than  in 
democratic  America,  In  Germany,  under  the  old  regime,  the 
teaching  of  religion  was  compulsory,  and  the  state  prescribed 
both  the  content  and  the  form  of  Jewish  instruction.  The 
amount  of  Jewish  training  and  its  line  of  development  were 
therefore  in  a  large  measure  determined  for  the  Jews  of 
Germany  by  the  German  Government,  In  England,  the  struggle 
between  the  aristocratic  Anglican  church  and  secular  democracy 
for  control  of  the  schools  is  still  undecided,  and  the  present 
arrangement  of  partial  control  and  subsidy  is  by  no  means  satis- 
factory to  the  Jews  of  England.  In  the  new  republics  that 
are  rising  out  of  the  old  empires  of  Russia,  Germany  and 
Austria- Hungary,  it  is  not  possible  to  foretell  with  any  degree 
of  assurance  what  the  conditions  will  be,  and  how  they  will 
affect  Jewish  life  in  these  lands.  In  America  alone  have  the 
Jews  tlie  opportunity  of  developing  Jewish  education  by  the 
side  of  a  stable  democratic  system  of  public  education  which  in 
no  way  proposes  to  affect  or  to  control  the  teaching  of  religion. 
The  answer  to  the  challenge  of  freedom  which  American  Jews 
will  make  in  the  course  of  the  next  century  through  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  and  through  the  organization  of  their 
communal  life,  will  be  of  profound  importance  to  the  Jews  of 
all  lands. 

In  the  life  of  American  Jewry  itself  education  has  come  to 
he  all -important.  During  the  past  thirty-five  years,  the  eon- 
timious  waves  of  immigration  from  the  Jewish  centers  of 
Eastern  Europe  hid  the  havoc  that  was  being  wrought  in  Amer- 
ican Jewish  ranks  through  ignorance  and  indifference.  It  seems 
hardly  likely  that  Jewisli  immigration  to  the  United  States 
will  be  on  the  same  large  scale  as  hitherto,  and  with  the  decrease 
in  immigration,  American  Jewry  will  have  to  fall  back  on  itself, 
and  rear  its  own  generations  of  Jews.  Hitherto  charity  could 
serve  as  the  basis  of  organization  in  American  Jewish  life.    Affili- 
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ation  with  some  Jewish  charitable  institution  was  the  eriturion 
of  interest  in  Jewish  communal  affairs.  But  with  the  economic 
adjustment  of  the  masses  of  Jewish  immigrants,  and  with  the 
gradual  assumption  by  the  State  of  its  duties  toward  the  needy, 
the  sick  and  the  defective,  charity  can  no  longer  serve  as  the 
main  basis  of  Jewish  organization.  Nor  is  religion,  in  the 
ordinary  sense,  the  binding  concern  of  all  the  Je.ws  of  America. 
Clefts  have  been  created  along  lines  of  religious  difference, 
which  seem  well-nigh  irreparable.  In  recent  years  Palestine  has 
loomed  large  as  a  vivifying  influence  uniting  the  Jews  every- 
where ;  most  of  the  Jews  of  the  world  are  interested  in  Palestine 
in  one  way  or  another.  But  Palestine  alone  cannot  suffice  as  a 
basis  for  upbuilding  American  Jewry.  It  must  form  part  of  a 
larger  program  of  education  in  which,  besides  Palestine,  the 
Jewish  Past,  the  Jewish  Present  the  world  over,  and  the  life  of 
American  Jewry,  are  essential  elements.  Education,  in  its 
widest  meaning  of  "transmission  of  group  consciousness  and  of 
common  civilization  from  one  to  another,"  seems  to  be  that  bond 
of  union  among  American  Jews  that  has  the  greatest  promise  for 
the  continuity  of  Jewish  life.  The  desire  to  transmit  the 
common  heritage  of  their  children  is  in  the  final  analysis  the 
surest  touchstone  for  separating  those  who  desire  to  remain 
Jews  from  those  who  do  not, 
'  Education  is  the  spiritual  proereative  power  of  a  people — its 
guarantee  for  the  future.  Every  civilized  people  recognizes  the 
dependence  of  its  national  welfare  upon  education.  This  inter- 
dependence of  group  welfare  and  the  education  of  the  young 
is  possibly  even  more  binding  in  the  case  of  the  Jews  than  among 
other  peoples,  "Normal"  peoples  may  depend  for  eohesivcness 
upon  the  social  forces  and  impulses  which  express  themselves  in 
their  daily  social  and  civic  life,  in  language,  in  laws,  and  in 
essential  institutions.  But  the  desire  of  the  Jews  to  remain 
an  international  entity  is  not  a  "normal"  desire,  and  requires 
for  its  fulfillment  more  conscious  purpose,  more  "ideal"  motive, 
than  do  desires  that  are  "normal."  The  Jews  have  therefore 
found  it  necessary  in  the  past  to  direct  their  energies  into  the 
particular  channel  of  study.  For  this  reason  learning,  study, 
was  the  universal  occupation  of  the  Jews  throughout  the 
centuries.    Even  now  when   it  is  beginning  to   be  possible  for 
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them  to  turn  their  energies  into  more  normal  channels — hy 
sharing  more  freely  in  their  own  communal  life  and  in  the 
civic  life  of  the  country  in  which  they  live,  as  well  as  by 
directing  their  energies  toward  the  creation  of  a  "normal" 
Jewish  environment  in  Palestine— even  now  the  necessity  still 
exists  for  maintaining  Jewish  self -consciousness  through  fullness 
of  knowledge.  The  Jews  must  make  up  for  the  lack  of 
"normal"  social  forces  by  a  degree  of  self -consciousness,  a  clear- 
ness of  purpose  and  of  ideal  beyond  that  of  other  peoples.  Self- 
consciousness  is  the  price  which  the  Jews  must  pay  for  living 
an  international  life,  and  this  price  can  be  paid  only  through 
education.  The  very  nature  of  American  Jewish  communal  life, 
whose  aims  are  not  civie-political,  but  rather  inter  nation  al- 
religious,  makes  education — meaning  transmission,  habit  forma- 
tion, enrichment  of  experience,  adjustment,  direction  of  per- 
sonality— the  sole  dependable  force  in  the  problematic  Jewish 
struggle  for  communal  integrity  in  this  country. 

As  regards  America,  the  experiments  which  the  Jews  are 
making  in  the  religious-national  education  of  their  children, 
affect  two  of  its  most  vital  problems;  namely,  the  relation  of 
the  racial  or  ethnic  communities  to  the  entire  American  nation, 
and  the  relation  between  the  State  and  the  Church. 

The  problem  of  how  to  assimilate  its  immigrants,  without  at 
the  same  time  obliterating  all  that  is  worth  while  in  the  national 
heritage  they  bring  with  them,  has  been  recognized  by  American 
philosophers  to  be  intimately  bound  up  with  the  future  welfare 
of  America.  Whether  the  immigrant  comes  from  the  northwest 
of  Europe,  or  from  the  southeast  of  Europe,  or  from  the  Balkans, 
or  from  Asia,  or  from  any  other  part  of  the  world,  he  brings 
with  him  cultural  values  in  terms  of  language,  literature,  history, 
institutions  and  ideas,  which  if  he  can  preserve  at  the  same  time 
that  he  acquires  the  cultural  values  of  his  new  home,  will  enlarge 
his  own  interests  and  those  of  his  children,  and  will  make  them 
more  intelligent  citizens  of  the  American  democracy.  The 
solution  of  this  problem  of  proper  "Americanization"  is  a 
pressing  one,  and  although  the  course  of  future  immigration  is 
uncertain,  the  problem  of  the  adjustment  of  the  immigrant  will 
probably  be  present  with  America  for  a  long  time  to  come. 

The  Jews,  as  a  highly  self-conscious  community,  with  a  long 
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tradition  of  adjustment  behind  them,  are  in  a  position  to  try- 
experiments  aiming  toward  the  solution  of  this  problem  for 
America,  The  method  of  solution  which  they  propose  is  that 
of  community  organizatian.  Tbey  would  bring  all  the  citizens 
of  the  American  commonwealth  together  in  most  of  life's  rela- 
tionships. But  tliey  would  also  permit  the  members  of  any 
one  national  or  religious  community  to  develop  distinct  organiza- 
tions and  institutions  to  deal  with  matters  of  peculiar  interest 
to  themselves,  except  in  so  far  as  such  activity  would  curtail  the 
rights  of  other  American  citizens.  The  clearest  example  of  the 
community  method  of  adjustment  is  found  in  the  weekday 
Jewish  school,  which  requires  Jewish  children  to  mingle  with 
non-Jewish  American  boys  and  girls  in  the  public  schools,  and 
yet  gathers  them  together  for  specifically  Jewish  instriiction 
during  the  time  when  they  are  free  from  their  public  school 
duties.' 

The  Jews  of  this  country  are  opposed  to  the  parochial  idea  in 
education.  Of  the  sixty-five  thousand  children  wlio  receive 
Jewish  training  in  New  York  City,  for  example,  less  than  one 
thousand  are  taught  in  Jewish  parocliial  schools.  The  separa- 
tion between  State  and  Church  is  a  basic  concept  in  American 
national  organization.  To  entrust  the  education  of  American 
children  to  the  church  alone,  may  mean  the  ultimate  division 
of  American  life  along  lines  of  historic  creed,  just  as  to  entrust 
the  education  of  American  children  to  racial  or  ethnic  groups 
alone  may  mean  the  artificial  division  of  America  along  lines  of 
historic  national  affiliation.  And  yet  American  educators  realize 
that  by  depriving  the  public  school  of  the  possibilities  of  teach- 
ing religion  and  historic  folk  mores,  the  government  fails  to 
provide  in  full  for  the  interests  of  the  American  child.  In 
fairness  to  the  religious  groups  of  this  country,  America  sees 
the  need  of  somehow  permitting  them  to  influence  their  children 
religiously.    Along  what  lines  may  this  problem  be  solved? 

The  parochial  school,  whether  religious  or  national,  if  con- 
ducted on  a  large  scale,  seems  to  be  dangerous  both  to  the 
American  polity  and  to  the  common  welfare  of  the  groups  within 
it.     The    Sunday   school   has   proven  to  be  insufficient  for  the 
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needs  of  the  Catholics,  o£  tlie  Jews,  and  even  of  the  Protestants. 
The  Jews  have  committed  themselves  to  weekday  religious 
instruction.  In  New  York  City,  seven -eighths  of  the  Jewish 
boys  and  girls  who  receive  Jewish  instruetiou  are  taught  in  week- 
day schools,  after  public  school  hours.  This  Jewish  system  of 
weekday  religious-national  instruction  is  of  large  import  for  the 
ultimate  satisfactory  adjustment  between  the  State  and  the 
Church  in  America,  and  between  the  various  ethnic  groups  and 
the  American  Commonwealth.  The  Jewish  educational  solu- 
tion would  appear  to  be  that  any  national  or  religions  group 
which  is  highly  conscious  of  its  culture  and  civilization,  and 
desires  to  perpetuate  it  in  this  country,  shall  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  by  means  of  instruction  supplementary  to 
the  public  school  system. 

In  this  endeavor  the  Jewish  group  is  somewhat  unique,  in 
that  it  partakes  of  the  characteristics  of  both  nation  and  religious 
sect.  The  Jewish  training  which  is  offered  in  New  York  City 
cannot  be  characterized  as  "religious"  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
denominational  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  rather  religious-national, 
or  "community"  instruction,  in  that  it  strives  to  satisfy  all  the 
religious-cultural-national  interests  of  the  American  Jews.  Of  the 
thousand  or  more  Jewish  teachers  in  New  York,  the  overwhelming 
majority  are  not  rabbis  or  rabbinical  students,  but  laymen. 
Fewer  than  one-fourth  of  the  children  who  receive  Jewish  in- 
struction are  taught  in  synagogue  buildings  or  under  congre- 
gational auspices;  the  other  three-fourths  are  taught  by  special 
educational  societies  or  by  individuals.  The  emphasis  laid  upon 
the  formal  "religious"  aspects  of  the  Jewish  curriculum  varies 
from  the  ultra-orthodox  pious  Yeshibahs  to  the  non-religious 
Yiddishe  Volks-Schulen ;  and  the  attention  given  to  the  national- 
ist elements  in  education,  ranges  from  the  ant i -nationalist 
Sunday  schools  to  the  training  provided  by  the  Zionist  organiza- 
tions. The  Jewish  school  system  of  New  York  is  the  educational 
expression  of  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York,  and  exists  for 
the  purpose  of  piepaiing  its  children  for  lite  adjusted  to  all 
of  the  varied  aspects  of  community  living  m  the  synagogue  and 
out  of  it.  The  most  tangible  expression  of  this  community  atti- 
tude in  education  is  to  be  found  in  the  erection  and  organiza- 
tion of  modern  Jewish  school  buildings  as  Community  Centers, 
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It  is  tlirougli  these  Community  school  centers  that  American 
Jews  are  endeavoring  to  solve  for  themselves,  and  perhaps  in- 
directly also  for  their  neighbors,  the  problem  o£  fitting  their 
interests  and  needs  as  a  religio-ethnic  community  into  their 
needs  and  interests  as  citizens  of  the  American  Commonwealth. 

The  work  of  the  Jewish  schools  is  thus  an  integral  part  of 
American  education  and  both  public  educators  and  Jewish 
educators  must  come  to  regard  it  not  as  something  extraneous 
to  American  life,  but  as  part  and  parcel  of  it,  vital  to  its  welfare. 
It  seems  short-sighted  policy  for  public  educators  to  regard 
the  educational  work  of  the  Jewish  community  as  completely 
out  of  their  sphere  of  interest.  The  concern  of  the  public  edu- 
cator is  the  entire  American  child,  and  everything  which  affects 
its  growth  and  education  should  be  of  interest  to  him.  The 
public  school  system  is  but  a  part  of  American  education,  and 
not  the  whole  of  it.  Doubtless  it  is  the  most  important  part ; 
but  even  so,  it  must  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  that  part  of 
American  education  which  is  entrusted  to  the  religious  school. 
The  education  of  the  American  Jew  is  the  common  task  of  both 
public  and  Jewish  education.  And  while  officially  the  State 
cannot,  and  for  practical  reasons  should  not,  have  any  control 
of  the  religious  schools,  or  any  other  non-public  schools  supported 
by  special  groups  within  the  Commonwealth,  the  work  of  the 
Jewish  educational  institutions  should  be  recognized  as  a  neces- 
sary element  in  a  complete  scheme  of  American  education. 

Closely  allied  with  the  significance  of  Jewish  education  for 
America,  is  its  import  for  Democracy.  Everywhere  the  hope  is 
for  a  free,  flexible,  democratic  world,  no  matter  what  the  par- 
ticular form  of  government  or  of  organization  may  be.  The 
experiments  in  democratic  living  that  are  made  in  any  part  of 
the  globe  are  of  universal  interest.  The  apparently  isolated  and 
"sectarian"  educational  efforts  of  American  Jews,  when  inter- 
preted broadly,  are  in  their  own  way  related  to  the  great  world's 
quest  for  democracy. 

First,  the  measure  of  progress  in  a  democracy  is  individual 
progress,  and  the  enrichment  of  individual  personality.  The 
individual  human  being  in  his  social  relationships  is  the  primary 
concern  of  the  democratic  state.  Any  process  which  enriches  his 
personality,  widening  his  interests  and  deepening  his  emotions,  is 
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helpful  to  denioeracy.  Jewish  education  aims  to  do  this  for  the 
Jewish  citizens  of  America.  The  function  of  the  Jewish  schools 
is  to  transmit  to  American  Jewish  children  a  range  of  interest 
and  to  inculcate  in  them  a  group  of  emotions  which  are  outside 
of  the  realm  of  the  American  public  school.  Jewish  education 
wishes  to  enrich  the  personality  of  the  American  Jew  in  content, 
by  giving  him  an  additional  culture,  another  language  and  litera- 
ture, the  ethical  ideals  of  the  prophets  and  martyrs  of  Israel, 
and  the  religious  attitudes  of  the  "People  of  the  Book."  It 
wishes  to  enlarge  his  personality  in  space,  by  connecting  his  inter- 
ests with  those  of  the  Jews  of  the  entire  world.  It  desires  to 
extend  his  outlook  in  time,  by  giving  him  the  long  historic  per- 
spective of  the  Jewish  people,  making  him  the  immediate  scion 
of  centuries  of  struggle  and  development. 

Second,  the  motives  of  action  in  a  democracy  must  come  froni 
within.  Inner  desire  rather  than  outer  compulsion  is  a  funda- 
mental test  of  democratic  living.  The  State  has  properly  found 
it  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  itf  the  majority  of  its 
citizens  by  compelling  parents  to  send  their  children  to  the 
public  schools.  But  it  is  to  the  interest  of  democracy  that  as 
many  opportunities  for  education  as  possible  be  provided  which 
are  not  compulsory,  but  voluntary.  In  persuading  the  in^lividual 
American  Jew  to  send  his  children  to  the  Jewish  school 
voluntarily,  Jewish  education  is  essentially  democratic.  It  is 
making  some  of  the  citizens  of  American  base  one  of  their  social 
acts  upon  ideal  voluntary  motives  even  to  the  extent  of  sacrifice. 
It  is  significant  that  over  two-thirds  of  the  Jewish  boys  in  New 
York  receive  some  form  of  Jewish  training,  at  some  time  during 
their  elementary  school  period.  It  is  certainly  worthy  of  note 
that  the  Jews  of  New  York  are  spending,  without  compulsimi, 
a  million  and  a  half  dollars  annually  for  instruction  which  is 
not  designed  to  be  useful  to  their  -children  in  terms  of  material 
or  financial  compensation,  and  that  two-thirds  of  this  sum  are 
paid  by  the  parents  themselves  in  the  form  of  tuition  fees. 

These  voluntary  sacrifices  are  prompted  by  a  sense  of  loyalty 
to  the  duty  of  "thou  shalt  teach  them  to  thy  children,"*'  aided 
mightily  by  the  momentum  of  Jewish  tradition.  At  this  time 
American  educators  are  pointing  out  the  moral  weakness  of  the 

"a  Deuteronomy  VI ;  7. 
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public  school  system  in  its  over-emphasis  upon  utilitarian  train- 
ing, its  constant  preparation  of  its  pupils  for  privilege  only,  and 
its  lack  of  provision  for  training  in  the  proper  performance  of 
duty.  Democracy  demands  loyalty  to  duty  as  an  ideal.  The 
continuance  of  the  Jewish  educational  tradition,  whatever  its 
contribution,  is  thus  in  the  service  of  democracy.  It  means  the 
voluntary  assumption  of  a  social  responsibility  because  it  is  a 
responsibility. 

There  is  another  standpoint  from  which  the  relations  of  Amer- 
ican Jewish  education  to  democracy  may  be  viewed.  Democracy 
implies  that  the  individual  shall  not  be  confined  within  any 
artificial  barrier,  whether  the  barrier  be  economic,  social  or 
national.  Democracy  implies  inter-elass  and  inter-group  re- 
lationships. It  extends  even  beyond  the  limits  of  our  own 
nation.  It  connotes  internationality .  The  truly  democratic 
individual  has  many  spiritual  affiliations.  That  the  citizens 
of  any  land  shall  know  only  one  culture,  or  one  religion, 
or  one  language,  is  essentially  tyranny.  In  political  and 
civic  life,  multiple  affiliation  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable. 
It  is  not  possible  for  the  individual  to  obey  more  than  one  set 
of  political  and  civic  laws,  since  these  are  potentially  conflicting 
and  mutually  exclusive.  Multiple  political  affiliation  is  a  contra- 
diction, as  harmful  to  the  individual  as  to  the  country  in  which 
he  lives.  In  his  political  and  civic  life,  therefore,  the  individual 
must  necessarily  have  a  single  affiliation.  But  it  is  possible  for 
one  individual  to  know  many  languages,  to  be  acqiiainted  with 
many  literatures,  and  to  be  imbued  with  the  ideals  of  many 
groups.  Democracy  not  only  permits  such  multiple  spiritual 
affiliations,  but  encourages  them  to  the  utmost.  Jewish  educa- 
tion, in  giving  to  American  Jews  another  spiritual  affiliation 
beyond  those  they  find  in  their  general  American  life,  is  funda- 
mentally democratic.  It  seeks  to  create  an  Internationality  with 
its  "citizens"  in  Palestine,  and  with  religious-national  affilia- 
tiors  wherever  Jews  live. 

To  American  Jews,  therefore,  whether  as  members  of  inter- 
national Jewry  or  as  citizens  of  America,  or  as  individuals  in 
a  Democratic  Order,  the  preservation  of  Jewish  communal  life 
in  America  through  the  training  of  Jewish  children,  is  of  the 
;  significance.     Are  the  Jews  of  America  aware  of  the 
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importance  of  Jewish  education?  Are  they  coping  with  the 
problem  which  American  life  presents  in  the  training  of  theii 
children  ?  In  this  book  the  facts  have  been  presented  concerning 
the  educational  activities  of  New  York  Jews  which  must 
determine  the  answer  to  these  vital  questions.  These  facts  are 
of  interest  not  only  to  the  Jews  of  New  York,  but  in  the  degree 
in  which  they  are  typical  of  the  conditions  prevailing  in  Jewish 
education  in  this  country,  they  are  also  of  significance  to  other 
American  communities.  New  York,  containing  about  one  half  of 
the  American  Jews,  is  not  typical  of  the  Jewish  community  in 
America,  but  it  is  pivotal,  and  its  educational  activities  will 
have  large  import  for  all  American  Jews. 

The  Desire  fob  Jewish  Education 

The  Jews  of  New  York  are  just  beginning  to  organize  their 
communal  life.  For  the  past  half  century  the  New  York  com- 
munity has  been  growing  too  rapidly  to  be  able  to  turn  its 
attention  to  the  inner  spiritual  problems  of  its  existence  as  an 
integral  group  within  the  American  commonwealth.  From  a 
settlement  of  some  sixty  thousand  in  1877,  New  York  Jewry  has 
grown  in  one  generation  to  a  huge  conglomeration  of  over  one 
million  and  a  half  souls,  whose  various  parties  and  organizations 
differ  widely  among  themselves  both  in  tradition  and  in  outlook. 
As  a  community,  the  Jews  have  been  preoccupied  until  now 
with  the  immediate  problems  of  immigration  and  charity.  It  is 
only  within  recent  years  that  the  successful  economic  adjustment 
of  the  masses  of  Jewish  immigrants,  aided  by  the  decrease  in 
Jewish  immigration,  has  enabled  the  Jews  of  New  York,  as  a  com- 
munity, to  turn  their  attention  to  the  more  perennial  problems 
of  education  and  of  community  organization. 

But  despite  the  pressure  of  economic  adjustment  in  the  new 
laud,  despite  also  the  more  concrete  and  immediate  claims  of 
immigration  and  charity,  the  Jews  of  New  York  have  not  lost 
sight  of  the  imperative  imposed  upon  them  by  "the  push  of  their 
past  and  the  pull  of  their  future" — -the  imperative  of  "thou 
shalt  teach  them  to  thy  children."  In  the  midst  of  a  new  and 
baffling  environment,  without  the  aid  of  authoritative  govern- 
ment or  of  powerful  church,  depending  solely  upon  the  momen- 
tum of  Jewish  tradition  and  upon  inner  forces,  the  Jews  have 
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succeeded  in  establishing  the  beginnings  of  an  American  Jewisli 
educational  system. 

A  great  variety  of  educational  forms,  transplanted  from  the 
old  "homes"  or  else  created  anew  in  this  country,  is  being  de- 
veloped for  the  training  of  Jewish  children.  The  "system"  of 
Jewish  schools  in  New  York  reaches  from  the  kindergarten 
through  the  professional  schools.  It  includes  a  variety  of  ele- 
mentary and  intermediate  schools;  makes  some  provision  for 
secondary  Jewish  instruction;  and  finds  its  apex  in  an  unco- 
ordinated "Jewish  University,"  with  pedagogy,  the  ministry  and 
communal  work  as  the  professional  branches  of  study.  The 
regular  intensive  school  system  consists  of  Talmud  Torahs, 
Hebrew  Schools,  Yiddishe  Volksschulen,  Yeshibahs,  high  school 
classes,  and  professional  schools.  Alongside  of  this  intensive 
school  system  there  is  also  an  intensive  system  of  Jewish  educa- 
tion, consisting  of  Sunday  schools,  private  tutoring  (at  home  and 
in  Chedarim),  the  Circle  of  Jewish  Children,  the  League  of  the 
Jewish  Youth,  the  Menorah  movement,  and  Zionist  education. 
These  forms  of  extensive  education  attempt  to  provide  instruc- 
tion for  the  children  and  adolescents  who,  for  various  reasons, 
are  not  reached  by  the  regular  intensive  Jewish  schools. 

About  one-half  of  the  three  hundred  thousand  Jewish  children 
of  elementary  school  age  in  New  York  City  are  given  some 
instruction,  however  meagre,  in  the  religious-cultural  heritage 
of  their  people  during  some  period  of  their  "school  life."  Most 
of  these  boys  and  girls  receive  weekday  instruction  after  public 
school  hours,  and  only  a  small  minority  are  taught  in  Sunday 
schools.  The  Hebrew  language,  Jewish  literature  (biblical  and 
post-biblical),  Jewish  history,  Jewish  customs  and  institutions, 
and  Jewish  music,  comprise  the  curriculum  offered  to  the  pupils 
of  the  modern  Hebrew  schools  and  Talmud  Torahs  of  New  York. 
Large  sums  of  money  are  expended  annually  by  Jewish  parents 
in  order  that  in  accordance  with  the  behest  of  Jewish  tradition 
they  may  teach  their  children  the  Torah,  "the  best 
merchandise."  Neither  their  supposed  materialism,  nor  the 
"practical"  example  of  their  neighbors,  nor  the  complex  de- 
mands of  the  new  environment,  has  thus  far  been  able  to  ex- 
tinguish the  desire  in  the  hearts  of  the  Jewish  masses  to  transmit 
to  their  children  the  learning  and  the  life  of  Israel. 
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Indeed,  new  forces  have  begun  to  express  themselves  in  Jewish 
education  in  this  country,  which  bear  much  promise  for  the 
fiiturc.  Parties  and  classes  in  New  York  Jewry  have  begun  to 
interest  themselves  in  the  Jewish  training  of  their  children  which 
have  hitherto  been  indifferent  or  antagonistic  to  it.'  Then,  too, 
the  influence  of  the  American  environment  has  not  been  all  on 
the  side  of  making  Jewish  education  difficult  in  this  country. 
The  example  of  the  public  schools  has  caused  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  equipment  and  management  of  the  better  Jewish 
schools  of  New  York.  Modern  men  and  women  have  begun  to 
utilize  the  principles  and  the  technique  of  American  education 
for  the  upbuilding  of  an  effective  Jewish  school  system.  The 
democratic  spirit  of  the  country  has  also  affected  the  Jewish 
schools.  The  Talmud  Torahs  are  becoming  more  and  more  the 
educational  institutions  for  all  children,  instead  of  charity 
schools  for  poor  children  only.  Particularly  in  the  education  of 
Jewish  girls  has  the  spirit  of  modernity  found  striking  expres- 
sion. It  has  caused  the  Jews  to  cease  their  unwarranted  and 
utt«r  neglect  of  the  schooling  of  their  daughters,  the  future 
"mothers  in  Israel,"  so  that  now  some  of  the  finest  Jewish 
schools  in  New  York  are  schools  for  girls.  And  while  it  is  true 
that  as  yet  only  one-fifth  of  the  Jewish  girls  of  elementary  school 
age  in  New  York  receive  Jewish  instruction,  (as  compared  to 
two-thirds  of  the  boys),  nevertheless  the  tendency  is  undoubtedly 
toward  an  equalization  of  the  sexes  in  Jewish  education. 

Present  Jewish  Education  Inadequate  and  Ineffective 

The  facts  presented  indicate  that  the  desire  for  Jewish  edu- 
cation exists,  at  least  among  the  Jewish  masses  of  New  York. 
But  the  means  for  achieving  it  are  very  ineffective  and  inade- 
quate. Indeed,  it  could  hardly  be  otherwise.  The  assimilative 
forces  of  the  new  environment  have  had  their  undoubted  effect  in 
weaking  the  desire  for  Jewish  life.     There  is  no  "reason,"  no 

'Witness  the  tendency  to  broaden  the  atope  of  in^tnietion  it  the  Reform 
Sunday  achoola  and  in  the  National  Bad  eal  Schools  (\iddishe  Volks- 
Schulon  As  this  book  goes  to  presa  the  Workingmen  s  Circle  (Arbeiter 
Bmg)  a  largp  organization  of  Tew  ah  workingmen  nhieh  has  hitherto  been 
'internat  onal  '  and  opposed  1o  everything  disimetneh  Jewish,  has 
begun  to  estalhah  a,  lumber  of  Jewish  schools  for  teiching  Yiddish, 
Hebrew    Jewish  historv  ind  Jewiih  customs 
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compelling  motive  for  Jewish  education,  either  in  terms  of 
economic  reward  or  of  social  recognition.  Many  of  the  ablest  and 
most  forceful  personalities  in  New  York  Jewry  are  interested  in 
the  broad  human  problems,  and  pay  but  little  heed  to  fostering 
and  guiding  the  desire  of  the  Jewish  masses  for  the  continuity 
of  their  Jewish  life.  Most  of  the  Jewish  parents  (immigrants 
of  the  first  or  second  generation)  have  been  accustomed  to  the 
mediaeval  forms  of  schooling  existing  in  Eastern  Europe.  These 
forms  they  brought  with  them  to  the  new  land  with  but  little 
modification.  To  be  sure,  the  American  environment  has  caused 
profound  changes  in  the  character  of  the  Talmud  Torah,  the 
Cheder  and  Yeshibah,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  do  away 
with  all  the  methods  of  mediaeval  education  in  the  Jewish  schools. 
The  modern  and  the  mediaeval  exist  side  by  side  in  the  teaching 
of  Jewish  children  in  New  York.  In  one  tenement  house  of 
New  York  can  be  found  children  who  attend  a  modern  Jewish 
school  center,  while  some  of  their  playmates  are  still  afflicted  in 
that  mediaeval  institution  for  child  torture,  the  Cheder,  and 
others  are  taught  at  home  by  equally  mediaeval  itinerant 
teachers.  Such  school  facilities  as  exist  in  New  York  City  are 
grossly  inadequate.  The  schools  are  not  effectively  organized 
or  administered,  and  the  instruction  given  does  not  reckon 
sufficiently  with  the  needs  of  the  modern  American  Jewish 
environment. 

Jewish  school  facilities  are  provided  for  less  tlian  one-fourth 
of  the  Jewish  children  of  elementary  school  age  of  New  York 
City.  Of  the  three  hundred  thousand  Jewish  children  of 
elementary  school  age  only  sixty-five  thousand  can  find  any  sort 
of  accommodation  and  instruction  at  any  one  time.  Exclusive 
of  the  Chedarim  and  the  private  tutoring,  only  one-seventh  of 
the  children  are  accommodated  in  Jewish  schools.  The  pro- 
vision for  adolescent  Jewish  education  is  even  less  adequate;  for 
less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  Jewish  boys  and  girls  in  the  public 
schools  are  facilities  provided  for  secondary  Jewish  training. 

Of  the  children  who  do  receive  some  instruction,  the  great 
majority  are  miserably  accommodated.  Only  a  small  minority 
are  taught  in  school  buildings  constructed  especially  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  great  majority  are  taught  in  rented  rooms, 
(many  of  them  unfit  for  habitation),  in  dark  vestry  rooms,  in 
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private  homes,  or  in  remodelled  dwelling  houses.  In  the  City 
of  New  York,  with  its  million  and  a  half  Jews,  there  are  only  ten 
specially  constructed  Jewish  school  buildings.  In  the  welt 
populated  borough  of  the  Bronx,  there  is  not  a  single  Jewish 
school  building  constructed  for  the  specific  purpose  of  Jewish 
edtication,  nor  a  single  institutional  building  where  Jewish  class 
instruction  is  given.  Whereas  the  Jewish  child  population 
increases  every  year  at  the  rate  of  7,500  to  10,000  children,  the 
Jews  of  New  York  have  been  building  at  the  rate  of  only  twenty- 
seven  classrooms  per  year,  capable  of  accommodating  at  the 
utmost  from  2,000  to  3,000  pupils.  The  Jewish  community  has 
therefore  failed  thus  far  not  only  to  provide  proper  school  accom- 
modation for  the  majority  of  its  children  whose  parents  are 
desirous  of  giving  them  Jewish  training,  but  it  has  also  failed 
to  make  provision  for  taking  care  of  the  annual  increase  in 
the  number  of  Jewish  children. 

Among  the  Jewish  schools  themselves  there  is  no  unity  or 
cooperation.  The  two  hundred  schools  of  New  York  are 
practically  so  many  distinct  and  separate  institutions.  Each 
school  is  under  its  own  management,  and  has  practically  no 
relation  to  any  other  school.  The  schools  form  a  completely 
decentralized  system  in  which  each  institution  is  fully 
"autonomous."  The  result  is  that  there  are  very  few  large 
Jewish  schools  even  in  the  densely  populated  sections  of  the 
city.  Even  if  the  great  number  of  one-teacher  schools 
(Chedarim)  be  excluded,  three-fourths  of  the  Jewish  schools 
of  New  York  are  small  schools,  having  less  than  three  hundred 
pupils  on  their  registers.  In  a  large  city  like  New  York  it  is 
almost  inevitable  that  these  small  schools  should  offer  inadequate 
facilities  both  in  accommodation  and  in  instruction. 

No  agreement  exists  among  the  schools  as  regards  curricula, 
methods  of  instruction  or  grading.  There  is  no  uniform  system 
of  records  and  reports,  nor  is  there  a  transfer  '.ystem  for  trans 
ferring  the  pupils  who  remove  from  the  vicinity  of  one  school  to 
that  of  another.  The  utter  lack  of  umfoimitv  in  content  and 
management  increases  greatly  the  proportion  of  childien  who  aie 
"eliminated"  or  drop  out  yearly  from  the  Jewish  schools  This 
process  of  "elimination"  is  a  constant  one  The  pupils  who 
leave  either  discontinue  their  studies  altogether,  oi   else  enter 
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some  other  school  without  transfer  or  guidance,  and  must  6nd 
their  place  in  the  new  school  as  best  they  can.  The  average 
child  stays  about  three  years  in  the  school  system,  reaching  only 
second  grade  work.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  leave 
before  they  reach  the  work  of  the  fourth  grade,  which  means 
that  two-thirds  of  the  pupils  do  not  achieve  more  than  the 
rudiments  of  Jewish  knowledge. 

The  inner  organization  and  administration  of  the  schools  also 
are  not  effective.  The  schools  are  managed  by  large  boards  of 
directors,  and  in  some  of  the  larger  Jewish  schools  there  are  as 
many  as  four  or  five  directors  for  every  teacher  employed.  The 
"top-heavy"  size  of  the  Jewish  school  boards  is  the  source  of 
much  ineifieient  management.  The  principals  are  looked  upon, 
in  most  instances,  as  executive  clerks,  and  have  but  little  super- 
vision of  the  other  school  officers  (such  as  the  secretary  and  the 
janitor),  or  of  any  of  the  financial  or  communal  affairs  of  the 
school  outside  of  the  work  in  the  classrooms.  The  financial 
management  of  the  schools  is  wasteful  and  insecure,  and  the 
accounting  is  very  inadequate  and  unsystematic.  Much  of  the 
income  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  individual  contributions  from 
the  community,  and  except  in  the  case  of  the  larger  schools, 
affiliated  with  the  Federations  of  Jewish  Charities,  this  source 
of  income  is  uncertain  and  wasteful. 

Only  one  costly  and  undifferentiated  course  of  study  is  provi- 
ded for  all  pupils,  irrespective  of  their  abilities  or  aptitudes. 
Having  brought  with  them  the  educational  ideal  of  the  "learned 
man"  from  Eastern  Europe,  the  Jews  are  forcing  practically 
all  their  children  through  the  same  traditional  "literary"  cur- 
riculum designed  to  produce  learned  men,  without  realizing  that 
in  this  country  the  great  majority  of  Anieriean  Jews  will  not  be 
"learned."  Much  time  is  wasted  in  preparing  the  pupils  for 
the  study  of  biblical  and  post-biblical  literature,  in  which  the 
majority  never  engage,  since  they  leave  the  school  system  in  the 
meantime.  The  course  of  study  in  the  Jewish  schools  deals 
almost  entirely  therefore  with  the  Jewish  Past  and  with  the 
spiritual  creations  of  that  Past.  Very  little  time  or  attention 
is  given  to  the  Jewish  Present,  its  modern  institutions  and  its 
problems.  No  attempt  is  made  to  interpret  for  the  children  that 
which  they  learn  in  the  public  schools,  or  to  relate  their  Jewish 
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life  with  their  life  as  citizens  of  America.  Concerning  Palestine, 
its  resources,  and  its  modem  Jewish  life  but  little  definite 
instruction  is  given ;  and  even  less  is  taught  concerning  the  status 
and  the  problems  of  the  Jews  in  the  other  countries  of  the  world. 
The  same  lack  of  proper  adjustment  to  the  needs  of  American 
life  is  evident  in  the  textbooks  used  and  in  the  teachers  employed. 
Most  of  the  textbooks  current  until  very  recently  in  the  Jewish 
weekday  schools,  were  written  by  Russian  Jewish  authors  for 
Russian  Jewish  children.  Only  within  the  past  few  years  have 
Jewish  teachers  realized  the  inadequacy  of  these  books  for  Jewish 
children  in  New  York,  with  their  very  different  environment  and 
experiences.  Besides,  most  of  the  Jewish  teachers  and  principals 
are  themselves  products  of  Eastern  European  training,  and  con- 
sequently many  of  them  are  unable  to  understand  the  interests 
and  the  needs  of  the  American  Jewish  child.  A  large  proportion 
(over  one-third)  of  the  children  who  receive  iiLStruction  are 
taught  in  Chedarim  and  by  private  itinerant  tutors,  under 
conditions  which  are  glaringly  unattractive,  and  incomparably 
inferior  to  those  prevailing  in  the  public  schools.  In  but  a 
minority  of  the  Jewish  schools  are  the  teaching  staffs  composed 
of  American-trained  men  and  women  supervised  by  American- 
bred  school  principals. 

Community  Program  of  Jewish  Education  for  New  York 

These  failings  are  not  inherent  in  American  Jewish  education. 
While,  to  be  sure,  it  is  more  difficult  to  improve  and  systematize 
a  voluntary  scheme  of  education,  than  it  is  to  affect  an  educa- 
tional system  which  is  based  upon  legal  compulsion  or  the  force 
of  centralized  clerical  authority,  there  are  nevertheless  many 
evidences  that  point  to  the  awakening  of  the  Jewish  community 
to  its  educational  problems.  The  first  steps  have  already  been 
made  towards  the  treatment  of  these  problems.  There  has  been 
more  discussion  of  education  and  more  educational  activity 
among  the  Jews  during  the  past  eight  years  than  during  their 
entire  previous  history  in  this  country.  Modern  Jewish  school 
buildings  are  now  being  built  that  are  comparable  with  the  best 
in  American  school  arcitecture.  American  college -trained  young 
men  and  women  are  being  attracted  to  the  profession  of  Jewish 
education,  and  good  textbooks  are  being  written  that  reckon 
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with  the  needs  of  the  American  Jewish  child.  Educational 
bo(iies  composed  of  communally -minded  men  have  also  been  or- 
ganized to  deal  with  the  problems  of  Jewish  education  from  the 
viewpoint  of  community  welfare. 

What  is  primarily  needed  is  that  the  Jewish  community  of 
New  York  place  education  at  the  center  of  its  various  activities. 
Until  now,  charity  lias  been  at  the  center.  To  help  needy  fellow- 
Jews  was  the  activity  around  which  American  Jews  rallied ;  and 
to  belong  to  some  Jewish  philanthropic  institutions  was  the  sign 
of  interest  in  Jewish  communal  affairs.  But  charity  is  not  repro- 
ductive. It  does  not  guarantee  in  any  way  that  the  children  of 
the  Jewish  philanthropists  will  continue  to  siipport  or  to  be 
nterested  in  Jewish  charities.  On  the  other  hand,  education 
IS  essentially  reproductive,  for  it  means  the  transmission  of 
ests  to  the  next  generation.  With  education  at  the  center 
of  communal  life,  charity  and  all  other  communal  activities, 
inevitably  follow.  With  charity  at  the  center  of  communal  life, 
not  even  the  continuation  of  Jewish  charity  is  assured. 

Just  as  in  American  education  the  development  of  schools  and 
of  educational  facilities  lagged  until  the  State  took  education 
into  its  hands;  so  Jewish  education  is  bound  to  lag  and  remain 
chaotic  until  the  community  as  a  whole  turns  its  attention 
towards  it.  A  broad  community  program  is  needed,  based  upon 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  situation,  and  community  wiU 
is  necessary  to  achieve  that  program  and  to  adjust  it  from  time 
to  time  to  meet  new  needs  and  changing  conditions.  A  full 
community  program  in  Jewish  education  can  result  only  from 
the  cooperation  of  many  minds,  and  will  require  much  careful 
experimentation  and  scrutiny.  On  the  basis  of  the  prevailing 
conditions,  however,  certain  outstanding  elements  in  such  a  pro- 
gram become  evident. 

■Community  School  Buildings.  To  provide  adequate  school 
accommodation  in  New  York  even  for  the  present  small  propor- 
tion of  Jewish  school  children  who  receive  some  sort  of  Jewish 
instruction,  at  least  twelve  modern  Jewish  school  buildings  are 
needed  immediately.  Of  these,  three  should  be  situated  in  Man- 
hattan, two  in  the  Bronx,  and  seven  in  various  p^ts  of  Brooklyn. 
(See  frontispiece  map.)  Besides  these  buildings,  which  are 
needed  now,  the  Jews  of  New  York  should  build  at  the  rate  of 
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at  least  tliree  or  four  school  buildings  eat'ii  year.  Modern  sdiool 
buildings  cost  about  $7,500  per  classroom.  A  sum  of  $1,500,000 
should  therefore  be  available  at  present  for  building  needs;  and 
hereafter,  about  half  a  million  dollars  aunually.  Assuming  that 
one-half  of  the  necessary  sums  could  be  borr()wed  as  first 
mortgages,  $750,000  are  needed  for  building  purposes  immedi- 
ately and  about  $250,000  ev^y  year  thereafter.  Of  these  sums, 
one-half  should  be  raised  by  various  groups  or  organizations  in 
the  community  as  equity,  and  the  other  half  should  be  obtained 
by  some  central  communal  organization,  in  the  form  of  second 
mortgages.  Modern  Jewish  school  buildings  should  be  con- 
structed not  only  for  classroom  purposes,  but  also  to  serve  the 
various  needs  of  the  community  school  center.  They  should 
include  auditoria,  gymnasia,  reading  and  study  rooms,  kinder- 
garten rooms,  and  playgrounds;  and  they  should  conform  to 
modern  standards  in  school  architecture. 

Jewish  Extension  Education.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  how- 
ever, there  will  be  great  numbers  of  Jewish  children  of  school 
age  for  whom  there  will  be  no  place  in  regular  classrooms.  To 
attempt  to  provide  school  seating  facilities  for  all  children  in 
New  York,  would  require  at  least  137  new  school  buildings 
immediately,  with  a  staff  of  over  1,800  teachers — evidently  an 
impossible  proposition.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  plan  for  such  a 
building  program.  There  are  many  Jewish  parents,  who,  though 
desirous  of  giving  their  children  some  Jewish  instruction,  do  not 
wish  to  send  them  through  the  regular  intensive  Hebrew  school. 
For  these  children,  as  well  as  for  the  large  numbers  who  cannot 
be  accommodated,  extensive  forms  of  Jewish  education  are  in. 
dispensable.  The  Sunday  schools  and  private  tutoring  can  take 
care  of  but  a  small  fraction  of  these  Jewish  boys  and  girls.  A 
method  of  extension  education  is  needed,  such  as  is  being 
developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Jewish  Education  through  the  Circle 
of  Jewish  Children  and  the  League  of  the  Jewish  Youth,  or  by 
the  Zionist  Organization  through  Young  Judea,  which  will  not 
require  regular  classroom  facilities  for  teaching  large  numbers 
of  children.  This  form  of  education  should  not  be  considered 
an  adequate  basis  for  an  American  Jewish  school  system;  but 
it  can  serve  several  essential  purposes:  in  the  first  place,  it  does 
give  some  Jewish  knowledge  and  Jewish  affiliation  to  children 
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who  could  not  be  reached  otherwise;  secondly,  it  contributes  to 
general  Jewish  education  by  emphasizing  the  social  phases  of 
Jewish  life  (festival  celebrations,  clubs,  etc.)  in  the  education  of 
Jewish  children;  and  lastly,  it  helps  to  create  a  wholesome 
Jewish  atmosphere  or  environment,  so  that  the  pupils  of  the 
regular  schools  are  surrounded  by  sympathetic  and  appreciative 
friends  and  playmates.  The  Jewish  community  should  make  it 
possible  for  at  least  one-fourth  of  its  children  and  adolescents 
(seventy-five  thousand  children  and  fifty  thousand  adolescents) 
to  be  reached  by  such  extensive  education. 

Community  School  Centers.  The  regular  Jewish  weekday 
schools  should  be  oi^anized  as  community  school  centers,  aiming 
to  meet  all  the  communal  needs  of  the  Jewish  children,  adoles- 
cents and  adults  in  their  neighborhoods.  The  boards  of  directors 
should  be  small  legislative  and  controlling  bodies  with  no  direct 
administrative  functions.  They  should  consist  of  seven  or  nine 
members  elected  to  represent  the  parents  and- members  of  the 
center  as  well  as  the  central  community  funds.  At  the  head  of 
the  school  center  should  be  a  Director  or  Principal,  who  should 
bear  all  executive  responsibility. 

The  activities  of  the  community  school  center  should  include 
those  of  a  regular  Jewish  school  for  children  and  adolescents, 
a  neighborhood  house  and  synagogue  for  uniting  all  the  Jewish 
residents  in  the  vicinity,  a  commumty  house  for  bringing  its 
members  into  direct  relation  with  the  entire  Jewish  community 
of  New  York,  and  a  civic  center  for  interpreting  American  life 
and  ideals  to  American  Jews.  The  entire  family  should  he  the 
unit  of  operation.  The  children  can  be  reached  through  the 
kindergarten,  the  elementary  and  intermediate  schools,  and  the 
Circle  of  Jewish  Children.  The  adolescents  can  be  influenced 
through  the  secondary  or  high  school  classes,  the  League  of  the 
Jewish  Youth  and  the  various  club  activities.  The  adults  should 
be  affiliated  through  the  Parents'  Association  and  the  Com- 
munity Center  Association,  into  whose  hands  should  be  en- 
trusted the  general  management  of  the  social  and  religious 
activities  of  the  center. 

The  cost  of  conducting  the  various  educational  and  social 
activities  in  each  of  these  community  school  centers  will  be  from 
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thirty  to  forty  thousand  dollars  yearly.*  From  50%  to  70% 
of  these  costs  will  have  to  be  contributed  from  central  community 
funds,  such  as  those  of  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish 
Philanthropic  Societies,  and  the  rest  of  the  costs  will  come  from 
"  self -paying "  sources  {tuition  fees,  club  dues,  etc.).  In  order 
that  the  centers  might  be  organized  on  this  financial  basis,  as 
many  of  the  activities  of  the  center  should  be  as  "self-paying" 
as  possible.  Particularly  would  the  basic  education  given  to  the 
Jewish  children  in  the  elementary  Hebrew  schools  have  to  be 
conducted  on  a  "self-supporting"  basis,  permitting  each  father 
to  pay  for  the  "instruction  costs"  of  his  own  children,  and 
requiring  the  community  to  pay  for  those  who  cannot  or  do  not 
pay  for  themselves.  Such  a  school  organization,  "self-support- 
ing" in  accord  with  the  proudest  Jewish  tradition,  is  possible 
for  elementary  schools  in  New  York  at  an  annual  cost  of  $18  per 
pupil,  or  about  $2,000  per  classroom,  provided  a  four-class-per- 
teacker  schedule  is  introduced  into  the  elementary  schools.  This 
schedule,  which  utilizes  both  Saturday  and  Sunday  for  instruc- 
tion and  requires  the  pupils  to  come  to  the  Jewish  school  four 
times  during  the  week,  is  economical  both  in  cost  and  in  time, 
and  is  sufficient  for  the  needs  of  the  majority  of  Jewish  children. 
Comnmnity  Coordination.  The  school  centers  must  not  be 
isolated  institutions.  Their  activities  should  be  related  and 
coordinated.  To  coordinate  the  work  of  the  present  Jewish 
schools  and  of  those  still  to  be  built,  is  among  the  most  delicate, 
and  at  the  same  time,  among  the  most  important  tasks  of  the 
community.  It  is  very  undesirable  to  try  to  bring  about  com- 
plete and  rigid  centralization  of  the  Jewish  schools;  and  yet 
combination  of  effort  and  to  a  certain  extent  uniformity  in 
essentials  is  absolutely  necessary.  Such  uniformity  cannot  be 
brought  about  in  modern  Jewish  life  by  impersonal  law  or  by 
imposed  authority.  It  can  only  result  from  understanding,  per- 
suasion," and  the  cooperation  of  the  various  personal  elements 
that  control  Jewish  education  in  New  York:  the  parents,  the 
teachers,  the  principals,  the  trustees,  the  contributors  of  funds, 
and  the  community  as  a  whole.  The  Jewish  Parents'  Association 
to  unite  the  parents,  the  Hebrew  Principals'  Association  to 
coordinate  the  work  of  the  principals,  a  Teachers'  Council  to 

'  For  centers  having  from  twelve  to  sixteen  classrooios. 
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represent  the  various  oi^anizatioiis  of  Jewish  teaeliers,  tlie 
Board  of  Jewish  School  Aid  to  act  as  a  Community  Board  of 
School  Trustees,  the  Federation  for  the  Support  of  Jewish 
Philanthropic  Societies  to  protect  the  interests  of  tlie  contribu- 
tors to  the  schools  against  inefficiency  and  waste,  and  the 
Kehillah  (Jewish  Community)  to  bring  Jewish  educational 
activities  before  the  court  of  Jewish  public  opinion — these  are 
the  agencies  upon  which  devolves  the  task  of  uniting  the  various 
"personal"  elements  for  mutual  understanding  and  common 
effort.  Working  with  all  these  bodies  there  should  be  an  expert 
educational  agency  like  the  Bureau  nf  Jewish  Education,  in 
order  to  bring  to  them  the  benefit  of  specialized  educational 
knowledge. 

The  lines  along  which  uniformity  is  most  to  be  desired  in 
Jewish  schools  at  present  are :  the  installation  of  uniform  records 
and  reports,  both  in  financial  and  in  educational  accounting;  the 
creation  of  a  transfer  system  among  the  various  schools,  so  as 
to  encourage  pupils  who  leave  one  Jewish  school  to  enter  another 
near  their  new  homes;  and  the  fostering  of  sufficient  agreement 
in  matters  of  grading,  curricula  and  methods  of  instruction,  to 
make  it  possible  for  the  pupils  of  one  school  to  enter  another, 
upon  removal,  without  having  to  lose  standing  or  to  "start  over 
again." 

Differentiation  of  Jewish  Jiistniftioii.  Agreement  upon  cur- 
ricula and  grading  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  should 
be  only  one  kind  of  curriculum.  On  the  contrary,  in  so  far  as 
the  Hebrew  schools  at  present  follow  the  traditional  curriculum 
aiming  at  the  traditional  educational  product,  the  "learned" 
man,  the  instruction  is  too  much  alike  and  too  undifferentiated. 
In  reckoning  with  the  needs  of  the  American  environment,  it  is 
imperative  that  a  distinction  be  made  in  Jewish  education 
between  the  large  majority  of  children  who  will  not  be 
"learned"  Jews  and  who  cannot  profit  from  intensive  instruc- 
tion in  the  literary  sources  of  Judaism,  and  that  capable  minor- 
ity which  is  able  to  profit  by  such  instruction.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  the  child  and  not  the  curriculum  is  the  center  of 
Jewish  education,  and  that  the  preparation  of  the  child  for  com- 
pletely adjusted  life  as  an  American  Jew  is  the  aim  of  the  Jewish 
schools  in  this  country. 
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A  miniber  of  varied  curricula  should  therefore  be  developed, 
in  accordance  with  the  needs  and  aptitudes  of  various  classes  of 
children.  A  basic  elementary  course  of  study,  extending  over  a 
period  of  three  years,  four  sessions  during  each  week,  should  be 
provided  for  all  boys  and  girls.  This  curriculum  should  lay 
stress  on  Hebrew,  from  both  the  linguistic  and  the  religious 
aspects,  and  it  should  also  include  instruction  in  all  other  ele- 
ments of  Jewish  knowledge  which  are  essential  for  the  American 
Jew.  Beyond  the  basic  elcm.entary  curriculum,  diiferentiation 
should  be  provided  in  the  intermediate  schools.  The  capable 
minority,  consisting  probably  of  about  one-fourth  of  all  those 
who  complete  the  basic  elementary  course  of  study,  should  be 
given  intensive  Hebrew  instruction,  five  or  six  sessions  per  week, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  Bible  and  Jewish  literature  in  the 
original.  For  a  specially  selected  one  per  cent,  composed  of  the 
very  brightest  pupils,  it  may  prove  wise  to  furnish  the  still 
more  intensive  parochial  education,  to  prepare  them  for  Jewish 
scholarship  and  leadership.  For  the  "average"  majority,  how- 
ever, a  vernacular  curriculum,  four  sessions  per  week,  would 
seem  to  be  satisfactory  and  highly  desirable.  In  this  curriculum 
Hebrew  would  still  have  its  place,  but  the  Bible  and  Jewish 
literature  would  be  studied  in  the  English  tramlatwi,  and  the 
emphasis  would  be  laid  upon  Jewish  history,  and  upon  America, 
Palestine  and  the  other  aspects  of  the  Jewish  Present. 

Community  Budget.  Such  a  differentiation  in  the  character 
of  the  Jewish  instruction  given  to  children  would  make  possible 
a  far  more  effective  and  economical  distribution  of  funds  spent 
on  Jewish  education  than  takes  place  at  present.  "Upon  the 
teaching  of  the  traditional  curriculum,  transplanted  with  but 
little  modification  from  Eastern  Europe,  the  Jews  of  New  York 
spend  large  sums  of  money  annually.  Without  much  increase 
in  the  sums  now  spent,  the  Jews  of  New  York  could  obtain  very 
much  better  educational  results  if  they  would  regulate  their 
expenditure  in  Jewish  education.  Instead  of  spending  over  a 
million  dollars  almost  wholly  upon  the  uniform,  wasteful  train- 
ing given  to  the  children  at  present  receiving  elementary  week- 
day instruction,  this  money  could  be  redistributed  so  as  to  give 
elementary,  intermediate  and  secondary  weekday  instruction  to 
sixty-five  thousand  children  and  adolescents,  in  accordance  with 
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a  systematic,  differentiated  program,  and  provide  also  for  liigher 
education,  (ministry,  pedagogy  and  communal  work) ;  for  the 
extension  education  of  over  one  hundred  thousand  children  and 
adolescents;  and  for  social  service  activities  to  reach  all  Jews 
residing  within  the  neighborhood  of  Jewish  schools. 

Under  ideal  conditions,  a  "community  budget"  of  about  a 
million  and  a  half  dollars  would  enable  the  community  to  con- 
duct fifty  school  centers  with  an  annual  expenditure  of  thirty 
to  forty  thousand  dollars  per  center.  Each  school  center  would 
be  in  a  position  to  give  regular  elementary  and  intermediate 
Jewish  instruction  to  over  a  thousand  boys  and  girls;  special 
intensive  Hebrew  training  to  about  two  hundred  advanced  pupils 
of  intermediate  and  higher  standing;  extensive  education  to  some 
two  thousand  children  and  adolescents;  and  social -educational 
activities  for  all  the  members  of  the  neighboring  Jewish  families. 
Fifty  such  school  centers  in  New  York  could  form  the  backbone 
of  Jewish  communal  life. 

The  Frofession  of  Jewish  Education.  To  carry  on  the  work 
of  these  fifty  school  centers  about  a  thousand  modern  teachers, 
supervisors  and  educational  leaders  are  needed.  To  obtain  such 
a  staff  is  perhaps  the  one  most  essential  element  in  a  community 
program  for  Jewish  education.  Very  little  can  be  hoped  for  in 
the  way  of  progressive  development  unless  the  community  can 
attract  from  among  its  very  best  men  and  women  those  who  are 
to  be  the  teachers,  principals  and  supervisors  of  the  Jewish 
schools.  The  community  should  take  hold  of  this  problem  in  a 
broad-minded,  practical  manner.  While  in  the  last  analysis  the 
ranks  of  Jewish  education  must  be  recruited  from  those  who 
passionately  desire  the  existence  of  the  Jewish  people  because 
they  are  stirred  by  the  epic  romance  of  Jewish  history  and  of 
Jewish  aspirations,  it  is  not  possible  to  draw  enough  American 
young  men  and  women  to  the  Jewish  teaching  profession  on  the 
basis  of  interest  alone ;  the  work  of  the  Jewish  teacher  must  be 
made  more  attractive  economically  and  socially  than  it  is  at 
present. 

The  salaries  of  Jewish  teachers  should  be  standardized  by  the 
community,  and  the  average  salary  raised  so  as  to  make  possible 
a  graduated  living  wage  for  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals. 
A  pension  system  should  be  developed,  based  upon  the  principles 
of   cooperative   insurance,    and   administered    by   a   committee 
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representing  the  trustees,  the  principals  and  the  teachers.  The 
beginning  of  such  standardization  of  teachers'  salaries  should 
be  made  by  the  schools  connected  with  the  Board  of  Jewish 
School  Aid. 

A  Board  of  Certification  of  Teachers'  Licenses  should  be  or- 
ganized for  the  purpose  of  granting  a  variety  of  temporary  and 
permanent  licenses :  to  elementary  teachers,  to  intermediate  and 
secondary  teachers,  to  supervisors,  and  to  principals.  The 
Jewish  Teachers'  Institutes  of  New  York  should  offer  several 
courses  of  study  in  order  to  train  their  students  for  these  various 
graded  certificates.  Training  courses  should  also  be  provided 
for  Sunday  school  teachers  and  for  the  workers  in  extension 
education.  Nor  should  the  immigrant  Jewish  teachers  be  for- 
gotten, who  need  special  training  to  prepare  them  to  teach  in 
American  Jewish  schools. 

For  the  advancement  of  common  professional  interests  the 
activities  of  the  various  organizations  of  teachers  and  principals 
should  be  coordinated  through  a  Teachers'  Council,  or  an  Edu- 
cational Council.  In  conjunction  with  this  Council,  the  com- 
munity should  reward  educational  merit  by  making  it  possible 
for  capable  Jewish  teachers  to  visit  Palestine,  or  to  undertake 
special  research  work  in  some  field  of  Jewish  education  at  the 
American  universities.  Such  investment  of  community  funds 
would  bring  manifold  returns  in  that  knowledge  and  zeal  which 
are  most  essential  for  the  preservation  and  development  of 
Jewish  life;  for  upon  the  teachers  and  the  "breath  of  the  chil- 
dren" in  their -charge,  rests  the  future  of  the  Jewish  world. 

These  are  the  broad  outlines,  the  framework,  of  an  educational 
program  for  the  Jewish  community  of  New  York.  New  York 
Jews  are  far  from  being  ready  for  such  a  community  program. 
They  seem  to  have  neither  the  combined  will,  nor  the  power,  nor 
the  persons  needed  to  make  this  program  a  reality  in  the 
immediate  future.  Perhaps  the  most  fundamental  difficulty  in 
effecting  a  common  educational  prof^ram  is  the  divergence  of 
New  York  Jews  with  regard  to  their  communal  outlook.  Besides 
the  "fusionists,"^  who  are  opposed  or  indifEerent  to  Jewish 
education,  there  are  the  orthodox  and  the  reform ;  the  conserva- 
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tivc  ami  the  radical ;  the  Zionists  and  the  aiiti -Zionists ;  the 
nationalists  who  consider  Palestine  as  the  only  place  for  the 
development  of  Jewish  life,  and  the  nationalists  who  believe  in 
international  Jewry,  with  Palestine  as  the  center.  Practically 
each  of  these  parties  has  its  own  educational  program,  and 
strives  to  effect  its  own  edueational  organization.  And  yet,  in 
spite  of  these  diiferences  and  difficulties,  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
for  the  community's  leaders  to  hold  a  broad  educational  program 
before  them.  Some  such  program  as  here  outlined  is  needed  to 
giiidc  the  future  educational  efforts  of  the  Jews  of  New  York, 
in  order  that  slowly,  iu  the  course  of  years,  a  unified  American 
Jewry  may  arise  from  the  now  stridently  ' '  independent ' '  Jewish 
parties. 

EOUCATJONAL   pRdOR.lMS    FOR    OTHER   AMERICAN   JeWISH 

Communities 

Educational  programs,  similar  to  that  proposed  for  New  York, 
are  needed  for  all  other  Jewish  communities  in  America.  In  no 
community,  of  course,  will  the  program  outlined  be  applicable 
■  in  its  totality.  Many  factors  must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  adapting  the  program  to  the  local  needs.  The  size  of  the 
community  and  the  nature  of  its  composition — the  proportion 
of  first  generation  immigrants,  the  countries  of  their  emigration, 
and  the  strength  of  the  various  Jewish  parties — will  affect  pro- 
foundly the  particular  program.  In  general,  it  seems  that  the 
smaller  and  the  more  compact  the  Jewish  population,  and  the 
more  homogeneous  its  composition,  the  easier  will  be  the  solution 
of  its  educational  problem.*  The  degree  to  which  the  rest  of 
Jewish  communal  life  in  the  community  is  organized,  will  also 
have  its  direct  effect  upon  the  educational  program.  Where  the 
Jewish  charities  are   federated,   or  where  the  synagogues  are 


°  Beports  from  small  American  Jewish  communities,  for  example,  state 
that  the  proportion  of  Jewish  children  who  are  given  Jewish  instruction 
in  the  small  towns  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  large  cities.  But 
this  is  only  broadly  true.  In  the  very  small  communities  the  problem  is 
very  difficult  and  is  apt  to  be  neglected  just  because  of  lack  of  volume: 
there  are  not  enough  families  in  these  communities  to  enable  them  to  give 
their  children  more  than  the  barest  rudiments  of  Jewish  instruction.  Some 
day  the  student  of  Jewish  education  will  be  able  to  tell  us  what  is  the 
ideal  size  of  the  Jewish  community  in  America,  and  what  the  ideal  con- 
ditions would  be  for  a  really  effective  and  progressive  American  Jewish 
educational  system. 
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united,  the  educational  problems  are  more  definite  and  more 
I'eadily  solved  than  in  communities  whose  entire  communal  life 
is  disorganized.  Lastly,  each  community  must  inevitably  shape  ■ 
its  educational  program  in  accordance  with  its  existing  educa- 
tional resources,  both  in  men  and  institutions. 


While  these  determining  factors  must  be  given  their  proper 
place  in  modifying  the  educational  program  outlined  in 
New  York,  before  it  can  be  applicable  to  other  American  com- 
munities, certain  elements  in  that  program  are  of  general  inter- 
est and  validity.  The  leaders  of  every  Jewish  community  should 
have  definite  detailed  knowledge  concerning  the  educational 
activities  in  their  community.  In  the  larger  communities  a  con- 
tinuous educational  survey  is  necessary  to  obtain  reliable  detailed 
information.  On  the  basis  of  such  information  a  community 
biidijet  should  be  drawn  up,  which  though  impossible  of  immedi- 
ate or  near-future  execution,  should  guide  the  efforts  of  the 
leaders  toward  a  wise  distribution  of  the  educational  funds.  A 
very  important  part  of  the  program  must  be  the  provision  for 
sufficient  school  facilities.  School  buildings  should  be  con- 
structed so  as  to  serve  as  community  centers,  combining  the 
functions  of  the  school,  the  synagogue  and  the  social  settlement. 
Where  the  synagogue  forms  the  main  feature  of  the  building, 
classrooms  should  be  built  on  the  floors  above  or  adjoining  to  it, 
but  never  in  the  basement  rooms  underneath.  The  Jewish  iur 
struction  given  in  these  community  school  centers  should  be 
<Iifferentiated,  provision  being  made  for  a  basic  Hebrew  curricu- 
lum for  all  elementary  school  children,  and  for  two  curricula 
in  the  intermediate  grades:  an  intensive  Hebrew  course  for 
specially  selected  capable  pupils,  and  a  general  vernacular  course 
for  average  children.  Not  only  the  Hebrew  language  and  the 
Jewish  Past  (history,  literature,  customs,  etc.)  but  also  the 
Jewish  Present,  in  its  many  aspects,  should  be  taught  to 
American  Jewish  children  everywhere.  In  all  communities  some 
provision  should  be  made  besides  the  regular  instruction  for  the 
Extension  Education  of  children  and  adolescents,  (if  not  because 
of  lacli  of  classroom  space,  then  for  the  salie  of  introducing  into 
the  schools  the  social  elements,  the  "movement"  idea,  of  such 
organizations  as  the  Circle  of  Jewish  Children  and  of  Young 
Judea).     In  the  lai^e  towns  it  should  be  possible  to  organize 
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Jewish  instruction  for  the  majority  of  the  school  children  on  a 
"self-supporting"  basis,  so  that  the  average  parent  may  be  able  to 
.  pay  for  the  "instruction  costs"  of  his  children.  The  costs  of  the 
schools  beyond  the  income  from  tuition  fees  should  be  defrayed 
from  central  communiiy  funds,  and  where  this  is  possible  a 
Community  Board  of  Jewish  Education  may  be  organized  to  act 
as  the  trustees  for  these  funds.  The  function  of  this  board 
should  be  to  eliminate  waste  and  to  introduce  necessary  uni- 
formity in  matters  of  records,  transfers  and  grading,  without 
interfering  with  the  independence  or  initiative  of  the  individual 
schools.  For  real  coordination,  however,  all  Jewish  school  sys- 
tems in  this  country  will  have  to  depend  not  upon  any  scheme 
of  organization  but  rather  upon  the  voluntary  cooperation  of 
parents,  teachers,  principals,  trustees,  contributors  and  all  other 
"personal"  elements  that  control  Jewish  education. 

None  except  the  large  Jewish  communities  will  be  able  to  train 
their  own  teachers,  supervisors  and  principals.  The  smaller 
communities  will  necessarily  depend  upon  the  lai^er  centers  for 
their  professional  workers  in  Jewish  education.  Because 
of  the  lack  of  adequate  supervision  and  of  educational  lead- 
ership, the  smaller  cities  and  towns  will  find  it  very  difficult 
to  maintain  professional  standards  in  Jewish  education  and  to 
infuse  professional  interest  among  their  teachers,  unless  a  large 
national  organization  be  effected  in  the  professional  interests  of 
American  Jewish  education.  -Indeed,  such  an  organization  is 
as  important  for  the  teachers  and  principals  in  the  large  cities 
as  it  is  for  those  in  the  small  towns.  An  American  Association 
for  Jewish  Education  is  needed,  organized  along  the  lines  of 
the  National  Education  Assoeiation,  and  other  American  pro- 
fessional soeieties.  To  it  should  be  invited  Jewish  teachers, 
supervisors,  principals,  and  all  others  professionally  engaged  in 
Jewish  education,  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  reports  concerning 
the  educational  work  done  in  various  parts  of  the  country  and 
for  discussing  their  problems  and  suggestions  with  one  another. 
All  the  different  kinds  of  Jewish  educational  endeavor  should 
be  included ;  Talmud  Torahs,  Hebrew  Schools,  Sunday  Schools, 
Yeshibahs,  Yiddishe  Volksschulen,  organizations  for  extension 
education,  Zionist  educational  organizations,  institutions  for 
higher    Jewish    learning,    teachers'    associations    and    training 
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schools,  principals'  associations,  boards  of  education,  etc. 
Besides  the  general  conferences  and  discussions,  the  Association 
should  provide  for  sectional  meetings  in  accordance  with  partic- 
ular educational  interests  (principals,  Sunday  Schools,  etc.).  A 
National  American  Association  for  Jewish  Education,  holding 
its  convention  once  every  year,  and  attracting  to  it  teachers 
and  principals  throughout  the  country  for  interchange  of  views 
and  experiences,  could  do  very  much  for  the  development  of 
American  Jewish  education  and  for  infusing  hopefulness  and 
professional  interest  among  its  workers  in  all  the  Jewish  com- 
munities of  this  country. 

Outlook  Problematic  but  Hopeful 

The  outlook,  though  problematic,  is  distinctly  hopeful. 
American  Jewry  is  in  a  great  transitional  period.  The  old  order 
and  the  old  ideas  of  organization  and  of  communal  life  are  dis- 
credited and  are  rapidly  losing  their  hold.  New  ideas  and  new 
forces  have  appeared  whose  potency  and  influence  are  as  yet 
vague  and  uncertain.  With  the  old  yearning  for  Zion  within 
reach  of  practical  realization,  with  the  lashing  compelling  power 
of  persecution  happily  {though  too  slowly)  disappearing,  the 
Jews  of  the  world  ,are  facing  the  most  delicate  and  most  difficult 
problem  of  adjustment  in  their  long  and  checkered  history.  It 
is  hazardous  to  foretell  how  successfully  this  adjustment  will 
be  made. 

As  in  the  past,  it  is  largely  a  matter  of  will.  From  the  days 
of  Isaiah  the  belief  in  the  "indestructibility  of  Zion"  and  of  the 
Jewish  people,  has  been  a  mystic  conviction  among  the  Jews 
down  to  our  own  day.  The  miracle  of  Jewish  existence  through 
the  ages,  in  different  environments  and  under  varying  conditions, 
is  accounted  for,  in  no  small  measure,  by  the  desire  and  the 
capacity  of  the  Jews  to  adjust  their  group  life  to  the  country 
in  which  they  live.  Their  history  has  shown  that  in  the  past 
they  have  had  the  insight  and  the  will  required  in  re-arranging 
their  modes  of  life,  SO  as  to  conform  to  the  habits  and  cultures 
of  the  surrounding  peoples,  without  losing  any  of  the  funda- 
mental values  of  life  which  they  consider  to  be  their  own. 

In  America  too,  this  process  of  adjustment  is  under  way. 
Jewish  education  has  not  yet  found  itself  in  the  midst  of  the 
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new  American  environment,  and  many  diffleult  problems  con- 
front Jewish  educators  in  tills  country.  But  the  Jews  of  America 
are  capable  of  making  the  necessary  adjustment,  and  the 
beginnings  have  already  been  made.  The  educational  system 
which  American  Jews  are  developing  is  designed  to  make  of  their 
children  fully  adjusted  individuals,  combining  in  themselves 
both  the  American  and  the  Jewish  values  of  life. 
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XEW    YORK    CITY 
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S8 
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(Holiday  Method  and  Census  Method) 


Deviation  X 

Deviation  Y 

District 

(Holiday 
Method) 

(Census 

XY 

X= 

Y= 

Method) 

1 

-27.6 

-30 

+828.0 

761.8 

900 

2 

+46  ;1 

+28 

+1290,8 

2125.2 

784 

3 

+61,4 

+69 

+4236,6 

3779.9 

4761 

4 

+60.8 

+50 

+3040,0 

3696.6 

2500 

5 

+62,2 

+67 

+4167.4 

3868,8 

4489 

6 

+42.3 

+30 

+1269,0 

1789,3 

900 

7 

+45,6 

+29 

+1322,4 

2079,4 

841 

8 

-6.9 

-9 

+62,1 

47,6 

81 

9 

-29.3 

-31 

+90S.3 

858.5 

961 

10 

-21.2 

-23 

+487.6 

449,4 

529 

H 

-20,4 

-15 

+306.0 

416,2 

225 

12 

-15 

+271,5 

327,6 

225 

13 

-12:9 

-18 

+232,2 

165,4 

324 

34 

-25.7 

-28 

+719,6 

660.5 

784 

15 

-1.4 

-5 

+7,0 

1,9 

25 

16 

+22.1 

+  12 

+265,2 

488,4 

144 

17 

+24.1 

+  15 

+261,5 

680.8 

225 

18 

-14.3 

-8 

+  114.4 

204.5 

64 

19 

+23.1 

+  12 

+277,2 

533.6 

144 

20 

+  12.3 

+  1 

+  12.3 

151.3 

21 

-13.9 

-1 

+  13.9 

193.2 

22 

-4.2 

+7 

-29.4 

17.6 

49 

23 

-2.9 

-1 

+2.9 

8,4 

1 

24 

+20.8 

+4 

+83,2 

432.6 

16 

25 

+  19,3 

+  15 

+289,5 

372.6 

225 

26 

-28.1 

-26 

+720,6 

789.6 

676 

27 

-27,8 

+611,6 

772.8 

484 

28 

-29.1 

-21 

+611,1 

846.8 

462 

29 

-19,6 

-8 

+  156,8 

384.2 

64 

30 

-27.4 

-19 

+520,6 

750.8 

361 

31 

+23,6 

+  18 

+423,0 

552.2 

324 

32 

+23.5 

+  38 

+893,0 

552,2 

1444 

+39.3 

+  36 

+  1414,8 

1544.5 

1296 

34 

-12 

-286,8 

571,2 

144 

35 

-6^3 

-10 

+63,0 

39,7 

100 

-21,6 

+2 

-43.2 

466-6 

4 

37 

-13.8 

-13 

+  179.4 

190.4 

169 

38 

-22.3 

-9 

+200.7 

497.3 

81 

+54.6 

+44 

+2402.4 

2981 , 1 

1936 

40 

+  19,6 

+  19 

+370.5 

380,2 

361 

41 

-32.6 

-26 

+847.6 

1061,7 

676 

42 

-28.9 

-28 

+801.2 

835.2 

784 

43 

-30.1 

-28 

+843,8 

906.0 

784 

44 

-29.2 

-18 

+525.6 

852.6 

324 

45 

-30.7 

-26 

+798,2 

942.5 

676 

46 

-31.7 

-31 

+982,7 

1004.9 

961 

Total 

33,998,4 

40,933.5 

30,986 

{VSX')     (VSYS)      (v'40,933,5)  (v'30,986)     (202,3)   (176)     35,604,8 
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TABLE    WI. 

ESTIMATED   NUMBER  OP  JEWISH  CHILDREN  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY — DISTRIBUTION   BY   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   DISTRICTS 


Estimated  Nu 

bbkofJ 

WISH 

PKO.o,mo 

Av-^Q 

^S:""" 

Estimat 

on  Basis 

Corrected 

EslimsKr 

School  A 

lendancf 

AbDarmi. 

AbsCDK 

Ce^BUS 

Ju^ 

Ptopot- 

Je™ah 

menta 

Ho1id>y» 

Je»isK 

Jpwlsh 

13  278 

1  .032 

"uis" 

um" 

988 

7 

m 

.437 

IMH 

0,506 

100 

I 

1  ,171 

]2!82a 

UJ)8 

xs 

1  .961 

,900 

io;225 

10,215 

i; 

(59 

1  ,895 

10.S83 

10.0IS 

60 

30  ;o 

1  [726 

8,588 

1  1« 

Jl 

'l 

w 

980 

m 

1^ 

S 

Mi 

1,261 

1,225 

i,sn 

18:8 

,506 

1,707 

1,781 

1,711 

s  \l 

1,787 

641 

7.906 

338 

13,619 

3911 

lS,S6a 

7,314 

6.818 

61.0 

« 

1 

10.011 

1200 

1  .582 

issi 

,77. 

8:i03 

049 

1  !470 

,001 

3.001 

32.7 
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16.7S1 
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at 

» 

18    i  mxt 

m^SB 

111.608 

liOJIiO 

U0,!80 
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n 

18.124 
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0,Ht 

.5,981 
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m 
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26.356 

13.600 
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11,706 

1     " 

SI 
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us 
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40 

W,BS 
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141513 
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S 
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tm 

IJSl 
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ts 
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18,552 
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eliwo 
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ujai 

1     M 
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1^60 
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30.6 

21 

16,SS4 
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jm 

.553 

15.3 
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,m 

,582 

23,1 

» 

.800 
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23^57 

2[S23 
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27  33 

»m 

23;i67 
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seijHS 
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NUMBER  OF  JEWISH  CHILDREN  RECEIVING  INSTRUCTION 

IN  JEWISH   SCHOOLS   (EXCLUDING  CHEOABIM 

AND  PRIVATE  TUITION) 
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District 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Pupils 

of  Jewish 
ChildriiH 

School 
District 

No.  of 
Schools 

No.  of 
Pupils 

of  Jewish 
Children 

% 

% 

1 

0 

0 

0 

27 

1 

140 

9,7 

2 

8 

2,078 

31.7 
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1 
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43.0 

3 
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2 
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9,8 
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2 
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TABLE   VIII 


DISTRIBUTION  OP  JEWISH  SCHOOLS 
BY  NUMBER  OP    PUPILS  ENROLLED 


Pupils  —  Schools 

Pupils  —  Schools 

1475  —  1 

317—1 

1041  —  1 

210—1 

950—1 

200  —  11 

875  —  1 

195  —  1 

813  —  1 

190—1 

734  —  1 

185  —  1 

708  —  1 

180  —  2 

638  —  1 

175  —  2 

600  —  3 

172  —  1 

595  —  1 

170  —  4 

586  —  1 

160  —  5  —  Median 

562  —  1 

155  —  1 

538  —  1 

153  —  1 

525  —  1 

150  —  13 

508  —  1 

147  —  1 

500  —  2 

145  —  1 

488  — 1 

140  —  2 

463  —  1 

138  —  1 

448  —  1 

135  —  1 

430  —  1 

130—1 

400  —  5 

125  —  3 

378  —  1 

120  —  8 

375  —  1 

115  —  4 

360  —  1 

110  —  3 

355  —  1 

101  — 1 

350  —  fi 

100  — 9  — L.  Q. 

347  —  1 

92^1 

305  —  1 

90  —  2 

300  —  4 

85  —  2 

291  —  1 

80  —  3 

283  —  1  —  U.  Q. 

78  —  1 

280  —  2 

75  —  4 

279  —  1 

70  —  2 

275  —  1 

^9 1 

255  —  1 

65  —  1 

250  —  4 

60—10 

240  —  1 

55  —  3 

228  —  1 

52  —  1 

227  —  1 

51  —  1 

225  —  2 

50  —  7 

220  —  1 

40  —  1 
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COST    OP    JEWISH    SUNDAY    SCHOOL    INSTRUCTION 
1916-1917 


DlSTRierTION    c 


iiXPEKDITURE 

BrxsisTEit 

Per  Capita  Cost 

Schools 

$275 

600 

$  .45 

60 

101 

.59 

240 

283 

.S6 

TEilCHINQ 

400 

300 

1.33 

Staffs 

400 

250 

1.60 

400 

250 

1.60 

250 

150 

1.66 

250 

125 

400 

200 

2.00 

800 

375 

2.13 

500 

200 

2.50 

650 

217 

2.99 

1^000 

300 

3.33 

475 

140 

3.39 

600 

170 

3.52 

Schools 

1,200 

172 

0.87 

WITH  Paid 

1,500 

200 

7.50 

Teaching 

900 

100 

9.00 

Staffs 

50 

355 

14.08— Median 

3,700 

220 

16.31 

3,000 

155 

26.09 

6,708 

227 

29.55 

Total 

23,758 

5,089 
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COST    OF    JEWISH    WEEKDAY    INSTRUCTION 

1916-1917 

DISTRIBl/TION'  OP  34  SCHOOLS 


Expenditure 

Register 

Per  Capita  Cost 

$1,764 

225 

J7.85 

1,560 

195 

8.00 

1,075 

125 

8.60 

3,057 

350 

8.71 

1,400 

115 

12.19 

11,000 

875 

12.58 

2,200 

160 

13.75 

7,000 

508 

13.78 

7,000 

500 

14.00— L.  Q. 

6,000 

350 

17.15 

3,500 

180 

19.44 

5,000 

250 

20.00 

3,000 

150 

20.00 

7;000     ' 

347 

20.18 

12,000 

585 

20.51 

3,500 

160 

21.87 

13,550 

600 

22.50— M. 

17,000 

738 

23.02 

3,500 

150 

23.33 

6,500 

275 

23.63 

3,600 

150 

23.00 

12,000 

500 

24.00 

24,438 

950 

25.78 

38,000 

1,475 

25.79 

10,000 

378 

26.44 

4,000 

150 

26.68— U.  Q. 

2,700 

100 

27.00 

10,000 

350 

28.59 

12,000 

400 

30.00 

12,000 

,150 

34.28 

18,000 

500 

36.00 

4,000 

110 

36.36 

22,000 

600 

36.66 

6,500 

150 

43.33 

Total,  295,844 

13,001 

22.75    (Average) 
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TABLE    XIII 


DISTRIBUTION    OP    EXPENDITURE 

In 
TEN    JEWISH    WEEKDAY    SCHOOLS 

(SUMMARY) 


Amount 

Percent 

$:!0,067 

23,575 

5,813 

649 

1.  Amortization  and  Interest  on  Mortgage.. 

2.  Amortization  and  Interest  on  Loans 

14.8 
3.6 

B.  Expenses  of  Operation  and  Maintenance... 

24,252 

15.3 

1  Janitorial  Seriiuc 

2  He^t   and   Li(,ht 

3  Replacement  and  Btpairs 

4  Other  Expenses 

bR,2 
04,0 
1.17 

5.8 
4.3 
4.1 
1.1 

C.  Expenses  of  Admini^tntion 

14  426 

9.1 

1  Secretary  and  Staff 

2  Other  Admrnistritue  b'llaiies 
^    E\pensea  of  becretan  s  office 

<)356 
180H 
o2f>2 

5.9 
1.1 
2.1 

D.  Expen'ii"  of  Inatruction  and  Super^iann 

,1S(D 

45.4 

1  Salaries      Piincipal  and  btaff 

2  Teachtrs      Salarifs 

3  Books  and  School  Supplies 

4  Other   Expenses 

eeio 

62  7^8 

2  377 

115 

4.2  , 

L5 
.1 

E.  Fvpenses    of    Collection    ind    Mi'<relliQ. ou'; 
Outla-s 

17(i<5 

11.2 

1  Cost    of   Collection 

2  Expenses  of  Charitv  Entertainments 

3  Svnagogue  Expenses 

5    Sundry  Expensi"! 

9  5J>4 
1055 
2  362 
^22 
4  352 

6.1 

.7 
1.5 

.2 
2.7 

Total 

$158,289 
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TABLE    XV 


SOURCE    OP    INCOMll 


TEN    JEWISH    WEEKDAY    SCHOOIiS 
(SUMMARY) 


Amount 

Per  Cent. 

Correct  Ell 
Per  Cent.* 

A.  From    Pupils 

$48,055 
47,641 

10,34S 

y,055 

5(iS 

2,007 

82,42fl 

39,440 
19,553 
4,902 
5,548 
]  2,210 
765 

0,210 

4,844 
1.366 

30.4 
:      30.1 

!            .3 

13.8 

6.5 

5.7 

.3 

!         1.3 

51.9 

3.1f" 
3.5. 

7.7- 
.5 

3.9 

3.0 
.9 

,  (32.6%) 

2.  Books    

B,  Prom      Synagogue;       Building 
rents;  and  other  property.  . 

1.  Eental   of   Seats 

■(10.4%) 

i    net* 

4^  Other  Items  of  Income 

p.  Fiom    Community 

■    1.  Membership    Duos    and    Sub- 

(56.0%) 

2,  Donations  and  Bequests 

■ll  Charity  Boxes  and  Collections 
C.  Olhor  Items  of  Income 

■(     .9%)' 

i;  Loans    

2.  Otlicr  Items  of  Income 

i 

Total $15^,069 

100.0 

lOO.O 

"The  proporlion  of  13,8%  income  from  svnagogue,  etc.  <I!),  is  the  gross  income. 
From  this  proportion  shouid  be  deducted-  the  expenses  connected  witli  this  source 
of  income.  It  was  not  possil^le  to  do  this  from  the  aiailable  data  (1917).  But  a 
detailed  examination  of  the  tinancea  of  seven  schools  lor  Ihe  year  1916  showed  that 
ahout  30%  of  the   sums  obtained   in    this   manner   are    spent    upon    obtaining    this 


"This  includes  onTv  the  subventions  of  the  Education  Fund  ot 
Tewish  Education.  Since  1917  this  fund  has  been  discontinued  ; 
rflmmunity  Funds  (C)  are  being  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Fedi 
Kiipport  of  Jewish   Philanlhropic  Societies. 
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TABLE   XVII 


NUMBER  OF    PUPILS    PER    TEACHER 

In 

JEWISH    SCHOOLS 


COMMUN-Ai,  Weekday  Schools 

CON'CRECATIONAT.  SUKBAY  SCHOOLK 

1—25 

1—5 

1—30 

1—11 

1—33 

1—14 

1—36 

4—15 

2—37 

2— 16— L,  Q. 

1—43 

2—17 

3—50 

1—18 

1— 53— L.   Q. 

5— 19— Median 

2—53 

1—20 

1—54 

2-23 

1—57 

1—24 

1—58 

2—25 

3-60 

2— 27— U.   Q. 

2—01 

1—28 

1—69 

1—29 

2—70- Median 

1—31 

1—73 

1—32 

2—77 

1—39 

2—80 

Z-^S 

3—83 

1—44 

1—86 

1—56 

1— 87— U.  Q. 

1—97 

1—100 

1-102 

1—106 

1—112 

1—114 

1—117 

1—120 

1—122 

1—128 
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TABLE  XIX 

UEGULAItlTY    OP    ATTENDANCE 


SEVES   JEWISH   WEEKDAY   SCHOOLS 


JANUARY   TO    AUGUST,   1»1T* 


Jiiivuai-j-   86.2% 

rebruarj   85.4% 

March     85,9% 

April    86,1% 

May    88.7% 

June   84.8% 

July    73.3% 

August   67.0% 

Average— (for  8  months) 82.1  % 

Average  (excluding  summer  Tuoiiths) . .  86,1  % 
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EUSONATION    STUDIES 
A.     GRADE   roruLATION 


Jewish  Schoot, 

Public  School*^ 

Total 

./. 

o/„  Of  First 
Grabe 

%  OP  First 
Gram 

Year  I 

1,207 

37.5 

100.0 

100.0 

"      II 

774 

24.0 

64.1 

73.3 

"      III 

533 

16.5 

44.1 

69.2 

"      IV 

368 

11.4 

30.4 

G4.0 

"      V 

191 

5.9 

15.8 

55.2 

107 

3-3 

46-2 

"      VII 

32 

.9 

2.6 

3G.3 

Total 

3,212 

100.0 

B.     AGE  rOPULATlOJV 


Jewish  School 

Public  School* 

KUMBEB 

%  OF  Total 

%   OP   10 
Ye.\r  Olds 

%  OF  10  Year 
Olds 

rs                    4 

.1 

.7 

24 

6       ' 

122 

3.8 

21.5 

77 

7       ' 

37y 

66.& 

92 

8       ' 

536 

16.7 

94.6 

96 

601 

18.8 

106.1 

10       ' 

560 

17.7 

100.0 

100 

11       ' 

443 

13.8 

78.2 

99 

12       ' 

367 

64.8 

96 

4.4 

25.0 

14  ' 

15  ' 

44 

8 

1.3 
.2 

4,2 
1.2 

34 

Total 

3,212 

100-0 

;    Ayrcs  L.  P.    "Laggards  in  Our  Schools, 
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6,990 
6  556 
6,417 
6,400 
6,327 
6,787 
6,879 
6,805 
6,812 
6,774 
8,033 
7,904 

1 

7,573 
7,284 
6,896 
7,116 
8,517 
9,078 
9,279 
8,896 
8,760 
9,897 
10,338 
10,344 

s 

i 

a 
< 

l-3S3|3SS513 

.^.^^^. 

ii'^ri%t^^m 

255 
191 
303 
529 

1,594 
863 
575 
381 
313 

1,652 
708 

S 

-I 

all 
III 

sisiiigisilS 

K 

7,318 
7,093 
6,593 
6,587 
6  923 
8,215 
8.704 
8,515 
8,447 
8.245 
9,540 
10,022 

i 

1 

--1 

1 

1916— July 

September 
October 
November 
December 
1917 — January 

March*'^'' 
June 

1 

1917— July 

September 
October 

December 
1918— January 
February 
March 
April 
M^y 
June 

1 

< 

< 
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TABLE   XXII 


ELIMINATION    STUDIES 


D.      PROPORTION    BLIMIJiATBD    IN    TUN    WEKKDAY    SCHOOLS 

SHOWINC:    PROPORTION    FOR    EAtH    SCHOOL 

1»17— 1018 


SCHOOL 

Monthly 
Reoistbk 

AvEKAOE  Monthly  Et.iminatiok 

PUPILS 

% 

518 
1.475 
646 
975 
378 
1,052 
595 
869 

562 

31 

49 
37 
47 
17 
40 
46 
SI 
68 
45 

7,883 

461 

5.8 
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TABLE  XXIV 

El-I>nNATION    STUDIES 

P.     CAUSUIS  OF   ELIMINATION  IN  POUR  JEWISH  SCHOOLS 

<Two  Boys'   Schools  snd  Two  Girls'  ScHooIb) 

1S14— 191S 


Apparent     Caosr 

Number  of 
Cases 

% 

1.  Inability   or  unwillingness   to   pay   Tuition 

2G1 

243 
185 
61 

60 

...» 

2.  Bemoval    without    transfer,    or    school    too 

3.  Left  temporarily  and  did  not  return 

16.2 

5.  Bissatiafaction   with  methods  of   teaching 

5.3 

7.  Child  busy  with  other  work,  no   time  fo-. 

8.  Child     incorrigiljle,     discharged     for     ilis 

10.  Dissatisfaction  with  class  or  grade 

2H          ,           2.5 

1 

, 
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TABLE  XXV 


AGE    GRADE    TABLE 

SHOWING   DISTRIBUTION   OF  PUPILS   IN   FIVE  JEWISH 

WEEK-DAY    SCHOOLS 


Agb 

Year] 
I         II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

TOTAL 

5  years 

4 

10 

1 
9 

2 

I 

2 

7 
8 

2 
8 

4 

6  years 

,      118 
,      319 
.      304 

4 

122 

7  years 

49 
178 
213 

379 

8  years 

131 

140 

536 

9  years 

225 

,       128 

70 

-        29 

2 

76 
102 
120 

33 
3 

601 

10  years 

93 
36 
11 

1 
... 

33 
82 
28 
17 
5 

566 

11  years 

117 
58 
26 
9 
1 

20 
36 
25 

443 

12  years 

13  years. 

11 

5 

367 
142 

14  years 

7 
2 

44 

15  years 

8 

Total 

.   1,207 

774 

533 

_3^ 

191 

107 

32 

3,212 
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TABLE  XXVIir 


AGE  AND  SEX  OF  TEACHERS 
IN  THE  JEWISH  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK 


WlIXHAT 

S«™.T 

FAKOOnAl 

Tor,L 

Mab 

J™ 

sU. 

_Mal. 

M.le 

Fan»le 

Mile 

Fcmsk 

Aee 

No. 

Afe 

Age 

No. 

Ai. 

Ko. 

Ag8 

N. 

Age 

No. 

Aee 

No. 

Aks 

1 

18 

1 

la 

16M 

17M 

IS 

18 

18 

18 

19^ 

19H 

20 

7 

20 

1     20 

20 

201^ 

20', 

10 

23 

23 

23 

M-S 

29 

2 

26 

M3 

2« 

2 

^2 

11  M 

24 

3 

1 

28 

^4 

2 

^ 

^ 

33 

13 

1     3i 

^6 

, 

3b 

3b 

5fl 

'       ' 

V 

i7 

40 

1 

42 

« 

s 

■ 

I"! 

2 

4S 

1 

■il 

51 

? 

1 

5b 

^6 

5? 

5b 

62 

62 

Tot 

IT 

IS 

49 

^ 

^ 

"^ 
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TABLE  XXIX 


AMOUNT    OF    WORK    DONE    UV    TEACHERS 
IN   JEWISH    WEEKDAY    SCHOOLS 


1.     Hours 

2.    Classes 

3.    Pupils 

No.  OP 

No.  HOUES 

No.  OP 

No.  OF 

No.  OF 

Teachers 

Teaching 

Teach  EES 

Classes 

Schools 

PEft  Teacher 

5 

5 

30 

1 

1 

25 

1 

6 

7 

M— 17 
34 

3 

1 

30 
33 

17 

36 

1 

9 

6 

5 

2 

37 

10 

10 

8 

6 

42 

1 

11 

3 

50 

3 

12 

1 

9 

1 

52 

7 
1 

13 
14 

53 
54 

20 

15 

1 

57 

9 
3 

IG 

17 

1 
3 

58 
60 

Median-^  7 
1 

18 
19 

2 

1 

61 

Mode— 40 

20 

M— 2 

70 

IS 
2 

22 
25 

1 

77 

2 

28 

80 

8 

30 
32 

3 
1 

! 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

83, 

87 
97 
100 
102 
106 
112 
114 
117 
120 
122 
128 

151 

17.4  (Av.) 

150 

2.9  (Av.) 

41 

76.9  (Av.) 
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APPENDICES 
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APPENDIX   AA 


Non  -  Jeivish   Community 

This  diagram  i  m  illuatriti  n  of  the  <\  scu'J'j  on  of  tl  e  9  cial  lasps 
underlying  Teiviah  education  in  Ann  ca  ch  I  particularly  pp  1  lb  It 
shons  (a)  the  complexit}  of  the  composition  of  the  Jewish  group  (b) 
the  ■vonetj  of  attitudes  prevailing  among  American  Je«a  and  (c)  the 
large  an  ount  of  overlapping  Those  who  believe  in  preserving  the  integ 
nt)  of  Jewish  life  oierlsp  those  who  belicie  in  fusing  imniodiattlj  or 
graduallv  with  thp  non  Jewish  groups  Those  who  \iev.  the  Jews  as  a 
retigio  1  gro  ip  (orthodoii.  conservative  or  reform)  overlap  tho^e  who 
cons  der  the  Je  s  a  nation  whether  their  national  attitudes  be  indigenous 
(Palest  ne  only)  centralized  or  deeentraliaed  Those  who  regard  the 
Jews  merely  aa  a  den  minational  sect  -ire  at  the  one  extrene  an!  those  who 
liavo  a  sceular-nitioi  al  dttitu  J    to   ar  1  Tew  sh  1  f p  are  ■ti  fl  e  othpr  extreme 
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APPENDIX   BE 

THE    VARIETY    OP    EDUCATIONAL    SYSTEMS    BASED    UPON 

DIRPEREKCBS   OP   JEWISH   ATTITUDES 


This  diagram  is  in  illustration  of  the  discuBsion  of  tlie  social  bases 
underljing  Jewish  education  in  America:  ch.  I,  pp.  1-16.  The  triangles 
indicate  the  groups  that  support  each  of  the  various  school  systems  in  vogue 
among  the  Jews  of  New  York. 
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APPENDIX   A 

EXTRACTS  PROM  THE  MINUTES  OP  THE  SUEABITH  ISRAEL 
CONGREGATION  CONCEBSING  ITS  RELIGIOUS  SCHOOL' 

1731:  "On  the  21st  of  Wisan,  tlic  7th  day  of  Pesach,  the  day  of  eoni- 
ploting  the  first  year  of  the  opening  of  the  synagogue,  there  was  made 
codcB  [consecrated]  the  Yeshibat  called  Minhat  Areb,  in  the  name  of  the 
following  gentlemen,  Mosseh  son  of  Sarah  and  Jahacob,  of  Abraham,  and 
of  MoBseh  Mendez  da  Costa,  for  the  use  of  this  Congregation  Sheerit  Israel 
and  as  a  Both  Hnmidraa  for  the  pupils,  in  conformity  with  the  direction 
to  that  effect  given  by  Jahacob  Mendez  da  Costa  Signior,  lesidmg  in 
London,  to  Messrs.  Mordeehay  and  David  Gomoz  of  New  York  \nd  may 
God  bestow  His  blessing  upon  us.    Amen." 

JANU1BY30  J737  David  Men  des  Maohado  was  elected'  toactishazan 
or  ^e^de^  to  this  our  K  K  de  Sehfiit  Yiserael  The  said  Mr  Machado 
premising  and  obliges  himself  to  keep  a  publick  iclwol  in  du  f  rm  for 
teaching  tho  Hebrew  language  either  the  nhole  morning  or  afternoon  as 
he  shall  think  moat  proper  and  any  poor  that  shall  be  thought  una!  le  to 
pay  for  their  children  s  learning  thej  shall  be  taught  gratis 

1744  Joshua  IsaiCJ  boqueathed  £50  fo  our  ((ngre^atinn  of  Tews  ii 
New  \ork  the  mc  me  to  be  for  the  suppn  t  fa  Hebrew  School  to  teach 
poor  children  the  Hebrew  tongue  ' 

APRIL  15,  174"  It  was  agreed  tl  at  the  Hazan  Da\id  Mendez 
Machado  shall  attend  at  the  Hcbra  to  Tcaeh  Children  the  Hebrew,  from 
Nine  to  Twelve  Each  morning  and  from  Two  till  Five  Thursday  afternoons, 
to  receive  Eight  Shillings  pr  quarter  from  Each  child  that  comes  to  said 
School  and  one  Load  wood  Yearly  from  Each  child.  Also  that  the  parnasa 
or  one  of  tho  adjuntos  shall  visit  the  said  school  weekly.  Also  that  said  Mr. 
Machado  shall  Teach  such  children  Gratia  that  Cant  afford  Payment," 

DECEMBER  7,  1755:  It  was  decided  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Pamasim  and 
Elders  of  the  Congregation  "that  Twenty  Pounds  pr  annum  be  added  to 
the  Salary  of  the  Hazan  on  condition  that  he  opens  a.  School  at  his  own 
house  every  day  in  the  week  {Fryday  afternoon.  Holy  Days  and  Fast  Days 
Excepted)  &  teaches  such  poor  children  Gratis  that  shall  have  an  order 
from  the  Parnas  Presidents,  the  Hebrew,  Spanish.  English,  writtmg  & 
Arithmctick.  In  the  Summer  from  9  to  12  in  tho  forenoon  &  from  2  to 
5  in  the  afternoon  &  that  the  childien  may  be  strictly  kept  fo  their  learning, 
the  Parnasim  and  the  Elders  according  to  their  Seniority  to  visit  ad  school 
monthly  to  examine  the  children  and  judge  if  the  Scholars  under  the  Hazana 
care  advance  in  their  learning;  the  above  additional  Salary  fo  commence 
from  last  Eosh  a  Shanah  &  to  continue  whilst  the  Hazan  discharges  the 
duty  above  expressed." 

Pool,  rabbis   of 


'I  am  indebted  to  Drs    H    Pereira  Mendes   a 

nd   David 

the  Shearith  Israel  Congrtga'tion.  for  their  co6p 

of  the   CongreEalion   dealing   with  the   religious 

lool-'lii  th 

iSnT^under  Th^^^tltle"   "The^Ei^rlifsr Jewish'  Re! 

ligioua   Scl 

extracts   in   this   appendTn  until    ISOO,   are  quoted 
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SEPTEMBER  5  1"5C  It  iias  lotel  that  the  Haaan  be  excused  from 
keeping  school  on  SunJajs  in  the  aftoinoLn  on  accot  of  his  ill  state  of 
Health  a|,reeablc  to  what  he  setti  forth  in  his  petition  Hazan  Pcreira 
lesigned  hii  office  shortlj  afterwtida  on  iceouiit  of  ill  health  and  it  «as 
agreed  bj  tlie  Painasini  &  ailjuntos  to  wright  to  the  Parnasim  &  Filers 
of  the  Portuguese  Cong  of  Lend  n  to  s  nd  us  one  to  whonn.  wn,  (idrtl 
fifti  Poundi  Starling  Salaii  pi  ainum  to  seiiP  t(  a  Hizin  L  tuanh  tlu 
poor  childien  Hebrew  Eof,iish  S  Spanish  the  letter  I  eing  ditel  le  4th 
Elul    5515 

1760.  At  a  meeting  ot  Pamasim  &  Elders,  iias  oiUeied,  that  the  Said 
Parnasim,  should  write  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Penejra,  to  procure  a  Person, 
qualified  to  teach  the  Children  of  tJiis  Congregation  the  Hebrew  Language, 
and  agree  to  allow  such  teacher.  Forty  Pounds  pr  Annum:  Tuentj-  Pounds 
of  which  t«  be  taken  out  of  Hazan's  Salary,  the  other  Twenty  Pounds  to 
be  Paid  out  of  the  Sedaka. ' ' 

APRIL  25,  1762:  That  "the  Painaaim,  and  Assistants;  agreed  with  Mr. 
Abraham  la.  Abrahams  to  keep  a  publick  school  in  the  Hebra,  to  teach 
tlie  Hebrew  Language,  and  translate  the  same  into  English,  also  to  teach 
English,  Beading,  Writing  and  Cyphering.  The  Congregation  to  allow 
him  Twenty  Pounds  per  Annum  with  liberty  of  having  oflTerings  made  him 
in  Synagogue.  He  is  to  teach  all  such  Children  gratis,  that  can  not  afford 
to  pay,  all  others  are  to  be  paid  for  Quarterly,  as  ho  may  agree  with  those 
who  send  them  to  school.  In  case  the  Hazan  should  be  absent  o 
Said  Abrahams  is  to  pe  fo  m  n  tliat  funcfon  and  'f  the  fore  ni 
allowan         h     11  h  pp      t     f  11    1      t     f  i  p    t  t  1      d 

applicat        tthPm       m       dA       ttTh  ttkt 

side rati 

OCTOBER    1   1764 
"wheth      S  h  1 
appropi    t  d  f       th  m 
tumd  f         tl  p 

FEBRUARY  1  68 
Bibbi  M     Al     I    m  Ab 
whercup       th    R  Vb    \ 
Keys  &      q      t  d 

every  Eesp    t  1 11  f    th       d       t  mhi  h     ffi      th     E  bb  pt  d 

Complya        w  th  th      oq      t     f  d 

MARCH    0     1  08        It  1     d    th  t    f       tl      f  t         Ab    h  m 

Abraham    thBbblllh        TP       dU       dim        C        dt 
of  his  r  fi  f    m  th    H  h  I  b  1     g    g  t    th    <*       g 

&,  thit  the  Hazan  (Gerahom  Mendes  Seixas)  is  to  Go  into  said  House  the 
fiist  of  Maj  nett,  after  which  Time  he  is  to  have  no  Allowance  for  House 
Rent  Mr  Abrahams  the  Ribbi,  soliciting  for  Fifteen  Pounds  in  Place 
of  Ten  Pounds,  it  was  agreed  That  if  at  the  close  of  the  year,  any  raoneya 
should  Remain  in  the  Hands  of  the  Parnas  Belonging  to  the  Synegouge, 
that  he  should  then  Pay  to  the  Ribbi,  the  Sum  of  Fifteen  By  him  Solicited 
For," 
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DECEMBER  26,  1785:  "The  Cong  then  proceoded  to  the  affixg  of  a 
Bibbi  and  after  debating  on  the  same  it  waa  moied  &.  seconded  that 
Public  Notice  be  given  in  Synag  gue  That  any  person  capable  of  keeping 
a  school,  deliver  in  their  proposals  in  writing  to  the  Pamassim  and  Adjuntoa 
by  this  day  three  weeks,  when  the  Congregation  are  to  meet  &,  the  s^mc 
be  laid  before  them — And  that  it  be  undcrstoid  the  Hebra  will  be  appiopu 
ated  for  the  use  of  the  School." 

JANUARY  15,  1786:  "The  Parnas  intormed  the  Congugafion  that  no 
Person  has  .vet  offcied  to  serve  as  Eibbi  an  1  it  uas  le&ohcd  that  the  further 
time  of  Sixteen  Woolts  he  allow  'd  and  that  the  Parmssim  A.  Junta  exert 
themselves  to  procure  Terms  from  some  proper  Perion  &  then  convene  the 
Congregation. ' ' 

BECEMBEB  7,  1793r  A  memorandum  slions  us  that  '^eixas  was  ptid 
£32 ;  10  per  qunrtcr  for  keeping  school  a  marked  increase  in  the  salari 
of  the  teacher.  But  Scixas  seems  to  ha\e  eifectod  a  further  improTemenf 
on  his  snlarj';  for,  from  a  stray  ncte  we  learn  that  in  the  following  lear 
1794,  ho  was  conducting  a  religious  school  charging  four  pounds  t  jear 
for  each  child. 

SEPTEMBER  20,  IIM:  A  report  of  Ephraim  Hart  Pimas  and  Jicob 
Hart  is  in  existence,  in  which  they  declare  that  the  school  children  had 
made  very  little  progress"  since  their  last  visit 

MAY  18,  1808:'  Committee  of  trustees  to  mite  to  Mr  Carvalho  to  learn 
his  terms  to  teach  pupils  Hebrew  &  English  for  3  years  subject  to  rega 
lations  hereafter  to  be  established  Said  letter  named  salar-v  $700  for  30 
to  35  scholars,  six  hours  per  day  instruction 

MAY  ]3,  1808:  Mr.  Carvalho  states  salan  not  tnoueh  ai  an  Tiai  tai  t 
would  be  required  by  him. 

MAY  26,  1808:  Rules  &  Regulations  of  Polonies  T  T  Schjtl  submitted 
by  Committee  to  trustees  for  adi  ptton  and  contract  with  Cariilho  as  fe-icher 
adopted,  100  copies  of  Rules  ordered  jnnted 

MAY'  29,  1808:  $75  added  to  the  salair  f  Shames  $30  to  "alan  of 
Clerk  in  consequence  of  additional  duties  as  Clerk  to  Polonies  T   T   School 

ISOfi:  Shalmoth  two  days  notice  read  b*  the  Kazan  that  the  Pilonies 
T.  T.  School  will  be  opened  on  ''unday  5th  of  June  for  admiision  of 
scholars,  5  free  scholarships  to  he  admitted  application  for  tlicse  5  tree 
scholarships  to  be  made  at  the  sthool  at  the  same  time  mentioned 

NOVEMBER  13,  1808:  Trustee  meeting  icralved  to  notify  Mi  C^nalho 
that  the  ti-ustees  in  future  cannot  furnish  scholars  with  am  irtiile  of 
stationery  except  ink. 

MARCH  15,  1809 :  Letter  of  Revd.  E.  Carvalho  asking  to  be  relieved  from 
the  obligations  of  his  contract  as  teacher  or  to  have  his  salary  increased 
$oD0  the  congregation  Beth  Elohim  in  Charleston  having  made  to  him  the 
ojfer  of  his  old  situation,  as  Hazan  permanently  his  health  had  become 
impaired  hero,  the  warm  climate  would  suit  him  better.  Tmstees  declined 
his  request  expecting  him  to  do  his  duty. 
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r4.NU\R\  3  isil 

to    tht  ](),slature   t(<,Ci 

lo  the  Hunorablc  fie  LtgiiKtuic  ut  tlip  State     t  Nfn  "iork 

The  petition  of  the  tr  litres  of  the  ConprtgatK  n  of  Shpanth  Isratl  in 
th(  Citi  of  New  \ork  most  rospi-ctfully  lopresont 

That  fiom  the  i  ir  l-^S  a  school  has  been  supported  from  the  fuola 
of  the  said  CungrLgatiLti  for  the  edutation  ot  their  indigent  chil  Iron  That 
on  the  8th  of  Apiil  IhOl  ccitam  school  monies  were  distributed  among 
seien,  clianty  schools  of  the  saiJ  city  supported  bj  religious  societies 
That  the  free  school  of  the  Roman  Catholic  chuieh  iiil  th'it  of  ^our 
meraoriahsts  were  o\erlooked  in  this  benevolent  distribution  That  n  the 
2lBt  of  March  1808  a  law  was  passed  placing  the  school  of  the  former 
on  the  some  footing  as  thi,  others  That  lour  memrriaJists  also  made 
applicition  to  the  legislature  lut  dil  not  succeed  owing  aa  thev  i-reaumo 
to  the  pressure  of  business  Your  memorialists  fuUj  peisuidcd  thit  the 
Legislature  witl  look  with  an  equal  e\e  npon  nil  oecupitions  of  people  who 
conduct  themsebes  as  ^o  d  and  taithtui  citizens  -in  1  conscious  that  noth  ng 
has  lieen  omitted  on  their  part  to  dcscire  the  same  countonanci,  and  fn 
coui afmi nt  which  has  been  evliibited  to  othei's  do  most  respectfully  piay 
vour  Honorable  |-od\  to  e\lent  the  sime  relief  to  their  charity  school 
which  his  been  granted  to  all  otheis  in  this  citj  Ordeied  that  the  clerk 
prepare  a  copy  of  thi,  same  and  hand  it  to  the  Piesident  of  the  Board 
for  the  signatures  ot  the  members  thereof  ind  that  when  completed  it 
be  delivered  to  Mr  Dewitt  Clinton  to  be  b^  him  prestntod  to  the  Legislature 
with  the  certificate  of  the  school  being  suppoited  from  the  funds  of  the 
Congregation  attached  theieto 

APEIL  '!  1811  Meeting  of  Trustees  The  Piesident  produecd  1  plan 
for  tht  establishment  of  i  school  iff  r  tht  "tl  da\  of  June  next  Vi  ith 
a  copv  of  circular  to  be  sent  to  each  congre^alor  which  he  received  from 
Dr  Hart  and  Mr  Gompeits  On  Motion  ot  Mr  Moses  seconted  bv  Mr 
Nalhai  Reaohel  thit  a  printed  circular  signed  by  the  clerk  be  sent  to 
eich  cnngreg  itor  ind  that  Dr  Hart  an  1  Mr  Gonpeit'i  be  a  comn  ittee  to 
wdit  on  thtii  tc  I  r  cure    i\  acnj-tini  s  ind  thit  the  letter  be   n  the  f  llowing 

New  \ork  \.i.iil  1111 
Sir  — Pursuant  to  a  rcsolut  n  of  tl  e  Boird  of  Trustees  of  the  Con 
gregation  Shearith  Israel  1  hive  to  inform  >oi  thit  Mr  G  S  Gumperts 
and  Dr  Joel  Hirt  ire  ippo  nted  a  committee  to  ol  tain  cuntulutioi  s  for 
the  continuance  of  Polmies  Talmud  Toral  and  thit  thei  will  wait  on  you 
for  that  purpose  In  consequence  of  Mr  Carvalho  a  intention  to  lea^e 
the  city  the  situation  of  proctptnc  to  the  above  seminary  will  become 
vacant  from  which  citcumstauLe  it  la  deemel  expedient  to  adopt  further 
meisures  for  its  support  of  continuance  Teachers  (f  ipproved  merits  ind 
filents  will  be  engaged  for  the  inatruction  of  the  scholars  n  Hebrew 
English    and  other  bnnches  of  education      It  is  contemplated  to  extend 
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the  benefit     ot  tl  ai  f      on  1  j   abol  al     g  tl  e  p  Pscnt  b   pulafed  p    ces 

for  tl  a  In  «s  on  uf  chola  s  and  f  1  e  fte  a„  d  on  1o  remo  e  tl  p 
school  to  a  more  central  aituat  on  to  adn  t  all  appl  carta  of  the  Je  ah 
persuasion  nl  o  c  tl  c  age  of  5  jcars  and  to  leeo  e  is  pa  mcnt  for  scl  olars 
ihatc  CT  emuneration  subscribers  maj  deom  proper  to  contrlufe  It  s 
hope  1  tl  e  genoros  t  of  tl  e  Go  gregators  w  11  affo  d  o  er  i  d  tn  a  l"!  "iu 
laulnblc  an      st  tut  on 

APRIL  "2 1  I'm  The  Ma  o  s  compi  ncnta  to  the  Tru  tc  of  th 
Cong  egition  Shea  th  Is  ael  and  sends  tl  o  enclose  Is  t  on  of  an  act 
vh  ch  passed  the  Leg  stature  for  tl  e  r  benefit      19tl   of  Ap    1   1^11 

tvtract  fron    tl      act  cnt  tle3  a     act  of  tic  pT  me  t  of  cert    n  office 
of  govemn  cut  icnd  tor  other  purpoie^  pissed  Apr  I  1    1811 

Anl  be  it  furtler  cmcted  tiat  t  si  all  be  lavful  for  the  Ma  or 
Aide  n  on  n  nil  commo  ilt j  of  the  C  ty  of  Nc  v  1  o  h  to  pav  to  the  trustees 
of  SI  ea  th  Israel  tl  e  c  tj  of  Ncm  Yo  k  the  1  ke  sum  as  vas  p^  d  to 
the  other  rel  g  o  s  eoi  t  cgat  on  rcspectivelj  by  v   tuo  of  the  act  ent  tied 

in  let  for  direct  ng  eerta  n  mon  os  to  U.  appl  cd  for  tl  e  use  of  free 
schools  n  the  C  tj  of  New  "iork  nnd  the  act  entitled  an  Act  respecting 
the  f  eo  school  of  St  Peters  Ch  rch  in  the  C  t  of^evlork  the  ones 
so  pa  d  to  be  appl  e  1  iccord  ng  to  the  d  rect  ons  of  the  first  n  ent  oned  act 
anl  the  trensu  or  of  this  Stat«  s  1  ereby  d  rected  to  pay  to  the  sad 
Majo  Aide  ne  anl  tie  Commonaltj  of  the  City  of  Nev  lork  the  s  m 
so  p  1  hj  them  but  of  the  nnapp  opr  ato  1  mon  \  ar  a  ng  from  tl  o  dut  es 
at  o     sales  at  luct  o      n  the  sai  1  c  ty 

TIt  I.B  tere  unan  mousl;  jassol  to  tie  Ma  o  Hon  BeV,  tt  CI  nton 
Mom      il  d  a   u  up  as  to  pavn  ent  of  n  one        4th     f  Aj    1    1811 

M     Ca     alho  s  res  gnat  on 

JU^E  1  ISll  Se  tt  E  sol  ed  tl  at  the  foil  ng  not  ce  be  g  ven 
n  s  "nafjOgnc  o  the  cnsu  ng  '^al  1  ith  The  Gongregat  on  i  e  he  ebj 
notified  that  tie  trust >eai  w  11  applj  the  inter  st  ans  ng  on  $lo6>>  8 
lece  ved  f  om  the  Leg  slaturo  for  the  purpose  of  nstruct  g  poor  cl  Idren 
n  the  most  useful  brand  es  of  common  education      m  conform  t>   to  the 

ju  ct  o  s  eo  tl  ed  n  an  act  d  rectmg  eerta  n  mon  es  to  be  appl  ed  for 
the  use  of  free  schools  i  the  C  t  of  Ne  y  1  ork  passed  8th  daj  of  Apr  1 
1801  and  tl  ose  f  isona  des  rous  of  benefit  ng  thereby  will  mak  ippl  cition 
in  rem  tt  ng  to  the  Eo^rd  of  Tr  stecs  on  or  before  the  "Sth  of  Ap    1 

FEBEUARY  9th  181  Resolved  as  the  op  men  of  this  Board  that  t 
s  evped  e  t  to  re  estal  1  sh  the  Talmu  1  Torah  that  the  san  e  he  oi  ened  on 
the  first  of  Ms  next  an  1  tl  at  a  Proclan  ti  n  bo  made  n  synagogue  on 
the  t  0  Bicceed  ng  Sabbatl  s  tl  at  one  hundred  ind  s  xtj  dolhrs  per  i  n  m 
the  nterest  ans  g  f  o  n  the  bequpst  of  M  e  Polon  ca  and  he  n  onp 
grant  1  bj  the  St'ite  be  appropr  ated  for  that  purpose  th  clc  k  s  n 
structed  to   yr  te  the  follow  ng  letter  to  the  H^z'in 

8r 

Pursuant  to  a  resol  tun  f  ti  e  Bot  I  f  Tr  te  s  I  a  n  nstr  etel  to 
request    that     o      v  II   n  ike  procl  mit    n         S     agogi  p  on  tl  o  t    o  s  c 
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1   f,  S  U  th    t    th    f  11       g    ff   t    U   t  th    t     t       1  1    i 

t         eat  1 1    1    th    T  1      d  T  ral         g        t      po    t  th    fl    t     f  M 

t     th  t  hid       d        t     d  11  q     1  q       t    1  t  Im     t 

w  11  be  p     1       t      h      f      th      8J1  d         th     f  11         g         It  f 

thtt        ftt  II  Hb  dElht        th  t 

tlth   t 

Tlthlallplth  sa        eqt         tt        jdfl 

d  tl    t  hi  h  11  1      p        a  d  f      him     Th    t      h  11  1 

th     p       1  g     t  th  be       f  acl   1  t  t  I  f    tj 

Itm  hmybehit       gv       thtl         p         t  gud 

Thscp  hmbcdpdtn^f         tt  £th  b 

J    t  t    tl       b        p    p      Is       11  f     th        in  t    g  t     tl     P 

bcf        tl     fi    t    f  M      h  g 

MARCH  8th  1812      M  J  d  h      d  G  tl  ttw    pp     t  1 

t  f  tlM&eoLe  ptd        til 

Th  t  M     Lo  J       11     g        t    keep  th        h    1  f  f         th    fi    t 

f  M  y        t   f  1       1    d       1        t)   d  11  f    m  bl    t    th      ff 

mdbtht-ut        plmd  )  t,  Utlt         I  Id        t 

d       d  tra     1  t    th     H  b  tl  1  m  h      t  f        t     gl  t 

by  t  t        1  t      1  Th  t  I  II  t      h  th        E  gl    1  d    g 

w   t    g       d       thm  t        1  11  also  find    t  t  d  f    1     th     p        t 

1  gl     d  f  tl      hild       t    p       d         d  d    I  11       Ik 

Th  t  1         11      t         t         I       gil  t  tl  It  d  1        If 

g       t     tl  t    f  tl       1     I 

N       \     k  M      h  8tl    181 
(     e     1)   L  T 

R«sol\ed  that  Mi  Simeon  Lei\  I  e  taken  up  ia  a  tcaelicr  of  the  Talmud 
Tonh  on  the  temia;  mentioncil  m  the  foicgoing  repoit  tor  one  jear 
Besohed  fhit  the  children  nho  aie  now  elucated  at  the  e\j>cn'*e  of  the 
Congregation  are  not  to  continue  at  their  reipeetiic  places  of  tuition  after 
the  expiration  of  the  present  quarter  %n6.  that  the  Hizan  notify  the 
Congregation  in  Binagogue  that  the  Polonies  Talmud  Torah  will  commonco 
on  the  flrst  dav  of  Mit  next  and  those  membeis  of  the  Conf,jeg»tion  nho 
are  disposed  to  send  their  ehillren  will  ipply  to  the  B  ai  1  of  Tu'itc*'>!  in 
writing  on  or  befoie  the  fifteenth  of  Apnl  next 

OCTOBER  27,  1812;     Report  of  Revenue. 

ili900  devised  by  Mjer  Polonies  deceased,  for  the  establishment  of  a  free 
sehool,  called  P.  T.  T. 

$1565.78  from  Legislature  "to  aid  the  funds  of  the  Congregation  with 
the  interest  arising  thereon  for  the  instruction  of  indigent  children  belong- 
ing to  this  society." 

The  interest  arising  from  this  last  fund  and  that  of  Myer  Polonies 
before  mentioned  together  with  the  appropriation  taken  from  the  funds 
of  the  congregation  to  aid  the  establishment  of  the  Hebrew  and  English 
School,  under  the  direction  a^id  tuition  of  Mr.  Simeon  Levy  allowing  him 
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for  his  sonices  at  the  late  of  one  hundred  and  si\ti  dollai-s  per  annum 
he  procunng  pens,  ink,  and  fuel,  for  one  jear  fjom  tho  fiist  da\  of  liij 
last  the  tiuatees  fumishmg  lOom  and  school  books  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  aelioiiia 

School  extended  to  30  childien  fiom  4  le-irs  to  15  the  ag  s  particuhrizol 
bj  the  act  for  the  estal  lishment  of  tomnion  schools  m  the  stite  of  Now 
York    passed  12th  dai  March   1813 

Dl  CLMBtE  28  1817  The  Committee  ipjointed  on  tEie  suljtct  of  tho 
rcMial  of  the  hchool  of  Polonies  Tnlmul  Toiah  as  th*ir  opinion  that  the 
school  aliould  be  opened  uiidei  the  direction  ot  tht  Tiustces  and  that 
Eabbi  Pique  be  engage  1  to  teach  tho  Hcbion  therein  on  tlie  following  terms 

That  the  number  of  chant*  children  not  to  exceed  tuehe  at  any  one 
period 

That  the  Rabin  be  allowed  to  leccne  pay  stholais  ■xt  a.  late  and  terms 
that  ho  hold  them  alone  lesponsiblc  for  the  piymont  without  iiii>  rcsponsi 
bility  on  the  part  of  the  trustees 

MAI  2i  1818  Eoi  Pique  to  get  a  eompi,tciLt  nasisfant  toi  the  Engliili 
departm  nt  including  wilting  aiithmetie  and  geogiaplii  to  le  paid  b\ 
him 

FEBEUABY  4,   IS21       Rabl  i 
scholars    4  of  ivhom  he  admitted  without  peim 
bohed  Ins  semcea  dispensed  with 

JUL\  2  1821  Application  from  Mj  I  Aharez  de  Leon  to  tcacli 
Hebrew  Anthmotn.  Writing  and  English  Giammar  to  cit,ht  or  ten  Imjis 
in  the  ehaiitablo  school  the  sahui  will  be  just  what  it  Ins  been  with  the 
former  teacheis  ncithei  moie  nor  lees  the  sum  I  unlerstani  is  4(00 
Some  told  me  it  amounts  to  moie  others  somewhat  less  dai  ach  lirs  to 
pay  as  per  schedule 

Should  any  art  snence  or  laiguage  etc  not  mentionel  in  the  aboie 
statement  be  desiied  to  In  taught  to  da\  scholaia  a  sep  irati.  distinct 
agicemcnt  will  he  eiiterel  into  with  the  parents  or  guaidiana  of  the  bo>s 

JULY  IS  1821  Ml  Uniez  eltctel  for  sii  months  to  tench  the  Engbsl 
language  writing  and  authnietic  anl  the  schdirs  onli  to  be  the  chiil  r 
of  Jew^ 

SEPIEMBFR  31    1821       M      le  L"  n  ditchai£.ed 

Ntw  loik   Vpt   21    1821 

Ml    I   AharLZ  dc  Leoi 

Sii 

The  trustees  finding  that  no  disposition  exists  on  the  part  of  fimilies 
to  send  tlieir  children  under  loui  superintendence  thit  the  objects  for 
which  jou  were  engaged  are  frustrated  are  compelled  to  announce  to  jou 
that  vour  duties  as  teacher  aie  terminated  considering  however  tliat  lou 
mav  haie  been  disappomtei  m  jour  expectations  the  trustees  actuated 
by  friendh  feelings  towards  lou  lia\e  agreed  to  appropriate  to  >our  order 
tho  sum  of  fifti  dollars    I  am  8ii 

Your  huml  le  servant 

H   B   Seiw.   Clfrk 
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\   uth  of 


MAECH21    1122 

The  Pdrnis     nl  Tj  i^tcp 

ot  K   K   Shearitl    Is  acl 

Nen  ■ioik 

As  th(,  SI  bscriber  mtf  nds  open  i  j,  ■x  school  f  r  p  1     if  ng  ih 

our  Congregation  in  the  Hebron   laifeua^,!.    and  aa  1  c  h  s  alieadi     I  timed 

&  number  ot  scholars  he  would  msh  to  Lommcnee  ai  loon  as  possible      He 

therefore   lolicits   the  pprmiasioii   ot   the  Pinias   -in  1   Trustees  of    K    K 

Shcarith  Israel    to   n:«\ipj   the  school  room  in  tlie  Lsnoga  "iard  tor  thit 

purpose  during  their  pleisuie 

Eesolved  (hat  Mr  Enera  be  permitted  duiing  the  pleasure  of  the  tiust  ta 
to  occupy  the  school  room    and  to  keep  the  same  in  f,ood  order 

JUL\  17  1822  The  tmstOL'i  to  liaic  the  iif,ht  of  senliiig  a  number 
of  children  to  the  school  is  they  ma>  fiom  time  to  time  think  proper  for 
which  they  Hill  piy  Mt  Morpuit,e  a  quartei  in  adiancc  at  the  rate  of 
$2  50  per  quarter  for  each  scholai  durinf,  the  time  thei  shall  continue  to 
attend  his  school  Mr  Morpuige  to  keep  a  list  of  the  scliotars  sent  by  the 
trustees  with  an  account  of  their  atten  lance 

The  scholars  shall  not  he  peimifted  to  not  or  make  a  noise  in  the 
sjnagoguc  yard  or  ibout  the  piemisrs  or  in  lay  manner  to  disturb  the 
nei),hbO!S  List  of  peisons  i  ho  ha\o  engaged  their  chil  Iren  for  iZ  50  per 
quaiter  (3  times  per  iieek  in  ifternoons  otilj)  which  consideied  tor  the 
ordimri  time  is  equal  to  10  lolKri  pei  quarter 
N   Judah  ft  "jch  lars 

E    S    Lazarus 
H   Hendn  ks 
Joseph  Hirt 
H     M    Salomon 
Mr  Belong 
Mr  Jickson 
Mr    Crommelm 
Mr   Dt^ong 
I   I   Hirt 
B    Hirt    S    Nitli; 
children  after  tl      ■ 
SEPTEMBER  ■'0    1'^ 
of  Trustees 
Centlemen 

Encouraged  b\  se\eral  of  mi  fuends  I  contompHte  ti  sofin  as  arr  i  ge 
ments  can  be  effected  to  estal  lish  n  scliool  in  the  citi  for  tcai-hing  the 
Hebrew  langunge  thereby  afforling  the  means  of  aequirmg  and  diffusing 
a  better  knonledge  of  our  Holj   religion  and  its  dnine  precepts 

Should  this  undertaking  meet  ■lour  approi^al  I  shall  foci  grateful  for 
such  aid  as  ■vour  liherahtv  ma*  think  proper  to  extend  in  promoting  the 
object  m  \iew  for  the  tuition  of  those  children  ion  mai  letermine  to  send 
under  the  d  rection  and  regulation  of  lour  Board  In  i  turn  evt  i  effort 
shall  be  made  on  mv  pirt  n  t  ilhll  i  g  the  all  inij  ta  t  lut  ei  =  is  to 
render  general  satisfact  on 


2  teholars 


3  B  1  ol ir 


4  quarteis 


1  scholar 

3  scholir» 

"  scholars 

1  scl  ola 

1  'jploliia 

n  aid  Mr    Toll 

IS  lie  pxr<^  t   1 

Clool     H  oier 

23        T      tl      Pr 

slit      nl   Mtn 
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With  fervent  prayers  for  the  prosperity  of  joursclf  ami  Congregation, 
wUectively  and  individually, 

I   remain,   respectfully   gonllenicn, 

Youi'  obedient   servant, 

(Signed)  Abrm.  H.  Cmibn. 
And  the  same  being  under  consideration  it  was  Resolved  that  the  sum 
of  $235  the  school  fund  interest  for  one  year  be  appropriated  to  be  paid 
monthly  to  Mr.  Cohen  with  the  nse  of  the  school  room.  Mr.  Cohen  to 
teach  such  free  scholars  as  the  trustees  may  think  proper  to  send  and  to 
bo  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  agreed  on  by  the  trustees 
and  Mr.  Cohen.  And  that  Messrs.  Noah  and  Zunti  be  a  Committee  to 
confer  witli  Mr.  Cohen  on  the  subject  of  the  school  and  to  report  to  the 

APRIL  25,  :S27:  On  motion  Resolved  that  the  salary  hereafter  to  be 
paid  to  Mr.  Abraham  H.  Cohen  as  the  teacher  of  tlie  sctool  Polonies  Talmud 
Torah  shall  be  confined  to  the  income  of  the  school  fnM,  which  at  present 
amounts  to  two  hundred  and  eighty  dollars  thirty  six  eents  per  annum,  to 
take  effect  from  the  12th  day  of  May  next,  and  that  the  clerk  furnish  him 
with  a  copy  of  this  resolution. 

Rabbi  A.  II.  Cohen's  resignation  as  teaclier  of  the  Talmud  Torah  School 
accepted. 

DECEMBER  13,  1838:  The  following  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
Joshua  Moses. 

New  York,  Dee.  8,  1833. 

lu  behalf  and  for  the  "Society  for  the  Education  of  Poor  Children 
and  Relief  of  Indigent  Persons"  permission  is  requested  for  the  use  of 
tlie  synagogue  on  tlio  2d  Sunday  of  January  next  for  the  delivery  of  an 

(Signed)  Joshua  Moses,  Fresident. 

To  the  Parais  &  Tru'itees 

of  the  Gong   nf  K   K   Slieanth  Israel 

On  mofjon  Resohed  thit  the  use  of  tlin  Congi egitu n  be  Rrii  ted  f(r 
the  purpose  of  dehieimg  an  oration  and  for  such  other  arrmginf'nts  is 
shill  le  approved  bv  the  Pirms 

APRIL  3<t  1829  On  motion  Resohed  that  MLSsr*:  N-tphtah  Phillip"! 
Jostph  L  Joseph  and  DaMd  Hart  be  a  Committie  to  open  the  school 
under  the  charge  of  the  Eei  Isaac  B  Seixas  on  inch  terms  and  Londitioni 
as  thei  shall  think  adiisable  provided  the  sum  to  le  allowed  does  not 
exceed  the  amount  annually  reeeiied  as  interest  on  the  Polonies  Tilmud 
Toiah  fund  and  that  the  slid  adopt  rules  and  regulationi  for  the  admit^ion 
cf  siholars  and  'or  the  conducting  ind  superintending  the  said  school  the 
contnct  to  be  for  one  year  including'  free  scholars 

JUNE  21  1S2')  The  Comm  ttee  appointed  it  the  lait  meeting  to  tike 
measures  to  open  the  school  rpported  a  contract  with  thi  Re\  Isaic  B 
Seixas  ^^hIch  is  as  frllo«s 
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Isaac  B  &ci\Hs  agreed  with  the  trustees  of  the  Congregation  Shearith 
Israel  to  upen  tlie  school  of  Polonies  Talmud  Tnrah  under  the  aupeun 
tendence  and  direction  of  said  tiustces,  thej  agioemg  to  paj  Mr.  Seixas 
the  amount  of  the  interest  of  the  school  fund  in  quaitcilj  pajmcnts,  Mr. 
Seixaa  to  teacli  the  Hebrew  to  such  free  seholars  as  shall  lie  admitted  by 
the  tnistees  or  their  committee  and  to  give  to  the  scholaia  tho  neecasarj 
instruction  in  relation  to  their  duties  as  Yeliudim 

This  agreement  to  continue  in  force  for  one  jear  it  not  suoiiei  annulled 
by  three  months  notice  to  that  effect  to  lie  gi\en  by  either  parti,  and  maj 
be  c^tPiided  as  to  time  bj  a  memorandum  on  this  agrcfment. 
New  Yoik,  Maj   10,  182S 

(Signed)  I   B   Seixas 
On  mntion  resolved  that  the  aboie  report  be  accLpted 

JULl  1  I8SS  Sooieti  for  the  education  of  poor  chil  lien  and  lel  ef 
of  indigent  persons  of  tho  Jewish  Ptrauasi  n 

Rcaohed  that  a  tetttr  le  aldiessed  to  tbe  Board  of  Trustees  n  rclati  n 
to  the  time  when  the  teacher  of  the  Polonies  fccliool  sltall  teaoU  tbe  orphans 
under  the  cire  of  this  society  he  having  refused  to  teach  them  on  Sundays 
unless  thei  ottondel  tho  other  da^s  when  the  school  ins  opened  ^nd 
whuh  thei  ate  precJuded  from  doing  by  then  Ent,lish  studies 

Passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  Boird  of  M'inagers   held  June  2    1833 

(Signed)  M  H  Capdozo   lee 

On  metion  resolied  that  the  teacher  of  the  Polonies  Talmul  Torih  be 
directed  to  teaeh  the  three  bojs  alludel  to  in  the  foregoing  communication 
on  Sundays  at  the  usual  school  hours 

SEPTEMBER  33  183-i  Eeaohed  that  the  teacher  of  Polonies  T  T 
School  be  loquesled  to  cnmmuni^te  ii  writing  to  this  Board  at  its  next 
meeting 

1st    The  numlior  <inl  nimes  ef  tici   scholars  ittend  ng  said  school 

3d  The  da\s  on  which  thev  attend  the  number  of  hours  in  aaid  day 
for  which  aaid  aehuol  is  kept  open 

3rd  Whether  siid  scholars  attend  TCf,ularly  or  not  in  what  branches 
thei  are  taught  and  what  progress  thei  ha^e  made  in  the  several  branches 

■Itli  Whether  or  n  t  an\  other  than  fice  scholirs  attend  this  school 
The  elcik  to  c  mmi  j  icate  a  copv  of  the  alo^e  to  the  Ke\    I    B    Se  las 

SLPTFMBER  25  1S34  A  wmmunaation  was  recenel  from  the  Eei 
I  B  Seixas  teacher  of  the  school  of  Polonies  T  T  as  required  by  a 
resolution  passed  at  last  meeting  to  be  jut  on  hie 

On  motion  resolied  that  it  is  expedient  to  reorganize  the  school  of 
P   T   T 

Kesolied  that  tho  present  arran|,empnt  with  the  teacher  shall  cease  and 
determine  tl  ree  montl  a  from  1st  Oct  ens  i  ng  and  that  notice  ther  f  be 
given  bj  the  derk  on  tht  part  of  the  trustees  to  thi  teacher  of  said  school 

OCTOBFB  29  1S"S  A  communication  was  received  from  the  '  Ladi  s 
\ssoc    for  the  general  instruction  of  children  ot  the  Jewish  pers 
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ask  ng  to  tl  e  ae  t  a  roon  hold  their  meet  i  „a  ad  for  the  general 
ol  jecti  of  the  nst  tut  on  On  n  ot  on  eaul  ed  tl  at  tl  e  P  es  lent  to  m 
11  e  Lad  i>  \  so  tl  at  the  eu  g  e(,it  o  il  n  ot  g  uoti  n  sj  1  e  used  for 
the  purpose  required     and    vitl    an  assu  anco  the  pa  t  of  th  s  Boa  d 

that  t  vie  vs  the  cfforti  o  mak  g  by  the  asaociat  n  a  a  moat  p  a  e 
ortl  3  undc  tak  ng  and  that  thej  1  ave  the  best  wi  hes  ot  th  a  Boa  d  t  r 
tleir  ancceas 

DECtMBEB  "6  Ih  S  Eesol  el  that  t  s  exped  cut  to  leo  t,  n  z  the 
school  of  P    T    1    un  1  r  th     comiietent         1    su  table    teael  aloe 

quai  hed  to  aid  the  Haza      n  1  a  dut  es  as  auch  nl  en.  req      el 

Rcaal  cd  tl  at  Meaars  Ju  lih  Oomcs  an  1  Tul  as  he  a  euminittcc  to 
Tcerta  wl  ere  a  su  table  person  ca  be  obta  ed  an  1  o  I  at  t  rn  s  and 
to  report  tlie  same  to  tl  s  Boar  1  aa  soo  as  poss  1  le  itl  sucl  obse  ut  o  s 
b  the    maj  deen      ec      ir 

FEBBUAB\        18  ThP  Coram  tt^e     n  relat  on  to  the  school  of  P   T 

r      ep  rtPd  that   thej    had  sc  t   c    c  la  a   to  d  life  e  t   plue  cla     n 

th  r  to 

8EI TEMBEB  7  18  «      A  letter  vas  reee   ed  fron  M  sa  Soph  a  Tobias 
leo      to  tl  e  lad  cs  comjioH  nj,  tl  e  laaoe   fo    the  mo  al  and    el  g  oub      struc 
ton   of   Jen  ah   cl  Idre      requesting   pern  aao      to      11        ofEei  ngs    to   le 
n  ade  in  a  -na^ogue  in  a  d  ol  the  r  funds     th     con     1      t  on     f      1     1 
postpone  1 

Deem  d    n  xped  ent      at  meeting  Oct    15   IS  <) 
OCTOBER  2'   183t)      A  tat  o     to  atte    1  to  the  e  a  n  nat  on  of  th 

eh  Id  en  un  ier  the  el  a  ge  of  the  Lad  os  A  tot:      tj  re  e    ed  and  accepted 

DECEMBER  1  183J  24  K  ale  5600  A  letter  fron  the  Rev  J  J 
Ljona  Haza  as  re  e  vcd  stat  ng  that  he  p  oposea  comme  g  a  school 
fo  the  Hel  en  lingi  -tge  as  won  as  the  p  el  m  ar  a  ange  le  ts  ca  be 
made  an  1  isk  ng  tl  e  ai-t  on  of  the  Board        the  pren  ses 

DECEMBER  8  l**  0  The  Board  went  nto  tie  cons  lerat  n  ot  tie 
letter  rece  vod  t  om  tl  e  Be  M  L  ons  at  the  la  t  meet  ng  and  tl  e 
follon  ng    VIS  n  o  od  bj   Mr   Hart 

Eesol  cd  that  tic  t  ustees  v  11  p^v  to  the  Ke  Jacques  J  L\ona  at  tie 
rate  of  $3  pe  quarter  for  eicl  scholar  that  tl  ev  shall  place  u  der  h  s 
cha  go  to  be  n^tmcted  in  the  Hebre  on  such  dajs  a  d  hours  a  shall  be 
agreed  on  bj  t!  e  teacher  a  d  tl  e  trustees  The  latter  rece  v  g  the  ght 
to  tl  dran  anj  scholir  at  anj  t  n  e  fron  the  school  uhen  pa  n  t  f 
tl  e  sa  d  scholar  shill  ce  sc 

Tie  pajment  to  he  mide  f  on    th        te      t  nj,  f         ti       unl  of  tl 

P   T    T   S 

A  Conn  tte     of  the   Bo  rl   nf   T     stees  to  supe    nten i     a  1      1  ool     n 
lat  on  tn  the  'JchoH  s  sent  by  tl  em   and  to  lie  subject  to  sucl     e{,ulHt  ons 
as  n  ij  be  a„  eed  on  b    tl  e  feacl  er  a  d    om  mttee 

NOVEMBER  14,  1841:  The  committee  to  whom  was  referred  the  com- 
munication from  the  society  "For  the  education  of  poor  children,  and  relief 
of  indigent  persons  of  the  Jewish  persuasion."    Beg  leave  to  report  that 
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thev  had  -in  intPrview  with  Messi-'  t>  I  Joseph  Henri  Hendnel  >:  an  1  Jacob 
L  Slixis  the  gentlemen  compcsmt  the  Committee  on  the  pait  of  thi,  soeietv 
who  after  stating  the  wirfiee  and  cxptctations  with  tet,iit-d  to  diapuiitioii 
of  the  tund  in  the  hands  ot  the  tcustecs  eomraLnly  called  the  Polonies 
Funl  sol  eitPl  the  learl^  interest  accruing  thereon  to  tssist  it  m  estab 
liahing  a  school  upon  an  extended  scale  which  the  societj  appears  to  ha^e 
deemed  expedient  to  establish  if  the  co  operation  of  the  tiuatees  can  be 
obtained  If  thii  cinnot  be  conceded  to  its  full  extent  then  as  a  icrj 
important  auxiharj  to  a  commencement  thcj  asked  the  amonnt  of  one  \car  s 
interest  so  that  if  the  school  did  not  succeed  according  to  tlie  fond  antici 
pationa  of  the  aocieti  or  to  the  aatiafaction  of  the  tiustecs  thc>  the  trua 
tecs  coulil  if  they  please  discontinue  au'i  further  allowance  and  as  a 
return  for  this  the  school  would  educate  any  number  of  poor  childien  that 
tlic  truster's  might  see  fit  to  smd 

\our  committee  could  not  giie  those  f,entli.men  a  lefinite  iniwer  to 
either  of  those  proptsitiona  the\  did  not  posses  poni-r  -jo  to  do  But  they 
tliought  themselves  authorised  to  mnke  to  them  the  same  offer  that  had 
I  eon  midc  to  individuals  that  la  that  the  trustees  would  pay  for  llpl-rew 
scholara  who  would  become  such  under  their  authoritj  provided  the  coat 
of  their  tuition  dil  not  exceed  the  interest  for  the  time  being 

The  evident  intention  rf  Mr  Polonv  in  thii  bequct  la  plainh  diaceinille 
m  the  words  of  liis  will  It  waa  to  foim  a  fund  the  interest  of  which  to 
be  ippropriated  for  the  purpose  of  educating  the  poor  of  the  congregation 
Shearith  larael  in  the  Hebrew  under  tlie  'uithontt  and  at  tho  diacretion 
of  the  truiteea  of  that  Congregation  The  residue  of  the  fund  being  a 
!  cquest  of  Miss  Pinto  a  aum  of  monej  from  the  state  ind  free  ttiU  offer 
ings  madf  in  smago^ue  the  whole  of  which  has  been  consolidate!  and  haa 
been  recei\cd  1  v  this  I'ong  ind  alnaii  dci^jnated  bi  them  is  tl  e  FT 
T    Fund  " 

Attempts  have  frequently  been  mide  1  ^  tl  e  trustees  to  eatal  lis!  t  "(chool 
whicli  his  fjCnerallv  failed  In  cases  wlioie  thej  have  been  partialb  sue 
cessful  for  a  short  time  thev  have  resulted  in  %  iot\  considerable  loaa  to 
this  cong  and  for  «hich  no  charge  has  even  \ct  been  made  igamst  the  fund 
altho  it  would  be  perfeetlv  equitable  and  the  straitened  circumstances 
f    h  g     t  t  mea       b  eq       tl     t     th    p       d     t     h   h  th        losses,  ac- 

d  Id  thh         Jtfid        hhg 

Y  m  ttee   d    m    t   p    pe     t      t  t      th  t  th       th    k   the  trustees 

Idtbjtfibl  kg  ippt         ftht  money,  other 

th       th  t    bo  med        d     1     h  ff      d  t    th  ty  th  ough  their 

mm  ttee     0         th        t  hi    hm     t    f         h     1   t    1  1      th    r  exclusive 

t    1      A  d  th  t  th        pp    pn  t  11       t  b  ng  out  the 

t     t  f  th    t    t  t  f  tl       th  t    b  t        t     tl    t  fund,  hut 

w     11        d      th    tn  tec      b  t     tl       h    g      f      d      1    t    n  of  duty, 

a  ra  ght  p  ss  bl     m  k    th    C     g   1    bl    t  p     d        1  m  g  s. 

f  S  g     H)   D     id'  Hart. 
E    '^    Lazarus. 
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JUNE  22   13-1       A  letter  f  on   M  M   Noah  a    1  L  I  Coh  n  in  bel  alf 

of  tl  emacl  ea  and  tl  ers  reap  ct  n„  tl  catal  1  si  ne  t  of  a  II  1  re  school 
was  rcce  ved  and  the  eons  do  it  on  tl  ereof  was  on  mot  n  ot  Mr  Toti  as 
postponed 

JUNE  0  184"  Rcsul  od  tl  at  tl  e  appl  eat  on  of  Mr  M  M  Noal  and 
Lew  >!  I  Coh  relit  e  to  the  eitil  1  al  n  ent  of  a  Hel  re  v  s  ho  1  he  ret  red 
to  a  e  n  n  ttee  to  repoit  thereon  ilso  1  plm  fo  estibl  sh  ng  i  Hcbrev 
school  bv  th  3  Boi  1  ind  the  President  appo  nted  Meesra  PhiU  ps  Nathan 
an!  Se^i  the  comm  ttee 

JULl  5  184"  Mr  Ph  II  pa  fron  the  eomn  ttee  ip^o  ntod  at  the  list 
meet  ng  tt  relat  on  to  the  establ  'Shment  of  a  Hebre  v  »ichool  presented  a 
report  in  conforn  tv  th  reto  ac  ompan  ed  w  th  aeveral  resolut  ona  h  ch 
ere  cons  dered  an  1  unm  n  o  slv  adopted  And  n  co  for  ty  to  tl  o  fii*"t 
rcaoluf  on  Messrs  LaEarus  Nathan  and  Ph  II  ps  were  appo  ntPd  nspeet  s 
n  conjunct  on  w  fl  Meaara  M  M  N  ah  Lewis  I  Cohen  and  Sol  I  Tot.  ph 
n  embers  of  the  cong  The  n  pecto  -a  to  ha  o  tl  e  pon  er  to  i  11  anj  aca  ey 
I  at  n  d    take  place 

KLPORT      F  THE  SCHOOL  COMMITTEE 

Tl  t  on  n  t  c  to  hum  an  refe  red  tl  e  eomn  u  cat  on  ±  m  M  s 
M  M  No-ih  and  Le  a  I  Cohen  elat  e  to  the  e  tibl  ^hment  of  a  H  1  e 
achool  ith  nstn  ct  ons  to  repo  t  a  plan  for  establ  sh  n„  tl  e  sa  ne  u  der 
the  d  rcet  on  of  the  Boirl  of  Trustees  beg  leave  to  report  that  thej  have 
embractd  the  ver  earl  est  opportun  tj  of  g  v  ng  the  aime  the  at  tent  on 
tl  at  the  m  jortance  of  tl  e  n  atter  lemande  1  in  1  fully  mpressed  th  the 
correctness  of  the  o  vs  set  forth  n  the  stat  n  ent  of  tl  e  er  rcapectablo 
men  I  e  s  of  the  co  g  refe  red  to  al  ove  ia  to  the  necesa  1  of  de  a  ng 
means  for  i  atru  1  on  the  Heb  n  langua{,e  "iour  omn  ttee  a  e  hov 
ever  ml  le  to  a  n  e  it  th  onelus  o  that  the  Board  fund  for  tl  e  purpoae 
of  a  d  n^         e  tabl  al     ^  a  school    n  tl  e  n  inner  isked  for        Here   n 

By  the  la  t  mil  and  testiment  of  Mjer  Polon  es  a  legiej  as  left  our 
cong  for  the  expreaa  pu  po  e  of  establ  ah  ng  a  Hebre  v  school  and  b>  7th 
art  cle  of  Const  tut  n  t  s  n  ile  mpe  it  eh  tl  e  dut  of  the  Boa  d  of 
Tmat  cs  to  fo  m  scl  ool  undo  such  egul  t  ons  is  the  mav  leem  sil  tarv 
and  p  oper 

It  n  II  the  fore  le  s  en  that  to  carrj  out  the  v,«,  of  Meas  s  Noih  and 
Cohen  tl  e  n  inner  p  po  ed  bv  then  wo  Id  r  ^u  e  on  the  pa  t  of  the 
Board  of  Trustoei  at  beat  thi»  ass  mpt  on  of  doubtf  I  pone  s  hence  jou 
eomn  ttee  feel  bound  to  report  is  the  r  op  n  on  that  tl  o  trustees  woull  not 
be  just  lied  h  ve  er  sound  or  desirable  ma  b  pr  pos  t  on  of  Messrs  Noih 
and  Cohen  in  p  rt  ng  w  1  tl  e  a  1  1>"  uf  the  a  hool  fund  a  o  d  ng  to  tl  e 
pla     a  ked  for  b     then 

l:o  r  con  m  ttee  ho  e  er  ega  d  th  commun  at  on  of  Meia  s  N  ah  and 
Cohen  13  of  aat  po  ta  ce  d  w  tl  great  "^a  afact  on  It  a  to  tl  n  j 
Bub  td  t    1     nd  po   t    e  e    dence  tl    t  the  n    n  1         ot  t]  e    ong   ire  beg  n 
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ning  earnesth  to  feel  the  nfcesiitj  of  finding  means  t  perpetuate  the  liolj 
and  beautiful  liituat,p  nf  our  faith  without  which  its  es>ience  and  puritj 
no  lid  be  tndangerel  and  thej  deem  it  the  dutj  of  the  B  iii  promptly 
to  reaponl  to  tht  call  and  1o  send  their  aid  to  earri  out  tbe  uiahes  ct  the 
eung   in  the  manner  m  nhich  the\  hiic  the  ponei 

Indeed  anv  turther  delay  on  the  part  of  the  trustees  to  distl  arge  benei 
olent  trust  imposed  on  them  by  the  donors  of  the  si-hool  tun  1  might  narrant 
the  belief  that  the>  had  lost  sight  of  &  most  important  duti  and  wtte 
negkctful  of  a  eliarge  of  va«t  importance  to  the  using  generation 

It  IS  therefore  indisputable  that  the  expenditure  of  the  school  fund  inter 
est  for  the  purpose  of  education  can  onl>  be  allowed  b\  the  trustees  in 
accordance  with  the  ith  artii-lc  of  our  const  if  ut  ion  which  la  under  their 
mana4,emcnt  and  control    nith  the  asststnnce  of  some  suitablp  tPacher  or 

"iour  committee  has  been  infoimall\  id\isel  that  a  so  ictv  foi  benevolent 
purposes  composed  principally  if  not  entiieK  of  membcj?  cf  iiur  rong  arc 
diaposel  to  giant  annualh  a  poition  of  the  nitcn-st  of  their  peimancut 
fund  to  aid  in  conducting  a,  school  This  accession  of  means  to  the  interest 
of  the  school  fund  would  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  abilitj  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  to  establish  and  keep  up  an  effective  school  foi  Hebrew  instruc 
tion  but  as  the  intere'it  of  the  school  fund,  together  with  the  aid  that  might 
lie  received  from  the  society  alluleil  to  would  still  lo  insutfieicnt  to  main 
tain  the  necessary  expenses  incidental  to  a  desirable  school  an  additional 
source  of  revenue  would  be  requircl  This  could  be  accomplished  bj  dona 
tions  subscriptions  and  the  rccei  ing  of  moieiate  pav  from  thosL  alio  to 
contiibute  for  their  eilucation  whik  at  the  same  time  those  unil  le  ctulJ 
receive  instruction  without  charge 

lour  committee  feeling  therefore  the  necessity  of  the  Eoaid  of  Trustees 
at  once  moving  earnestly  in  establishing  a  school  pioposc  tlic  following 
plan  anl  resolutions 

Eesolved  that  the  Board  of  Trustees  vmU  establish  a  school  for  mstruc 
tion  m  the  Hebrew  language  acLorling  to  the  Portuguese  custom  or  mode 
of  reading  under  the  name  of  the  Polonies  Talmul  Torah  as  carh  as 
the  requisite  arrangements  can  bo  completeil  said  school  to  be  held  in  the 
room  under  the  svnagoguo  known  aa  the  aciiool  room 

KesohoJ  that  a  committee  of  three  members  of  this  B  aid  who  together 
with  a  like  number  from  the  cong  appointed  in  the  sime  mafmer  shall 
constitute  a  board  of  inspectors  to  servo  for  one  joar  fium  the  establish 
ment  of  the  school  whose  duties  shall  I  o 

First — To  give  general  notice  of  the  formation  ef  the  school  and  to 
receive  applications  for  the  ffice  of  teacher  to  decide  on  the  qualifications 
of  tt  e  applicai  t*!    and  to  make  ]  roper  selection  and  agreement  as  t     cm 

&ECOND — Te  form  a  code  of  lules  and  regulations  for  governing  and  eon 
ducting  the  schools. 

Third — To  yisit  the  school  at  least  once  in  every  month,  to  obserye  the 
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progress  of  the  scholars,  and  to  report  the  s<imc  in  iiritiiit,  to  B  irl  if 
Trustees  once  in  every  six  months. 

Foi!BTir^To  liave  tlio  power  of  admitting  and  ilischart'^ig  sihulir'j,  and 
to  decide  all  differences  that  may  arise  between  them  an!  the  teacher 

Fifth — Any  difference  between  the  fiachei  and  the  inipector  shall  bo 
reported  to  the  Board  of  Trastees,  who  shill  decide  on  (lie  matter  in  dispute 

Sixth— The  Board  of  Inspectors  moj  adiise  iuch  means  as  maj  be  pro 
per  e  tl  er  I  ionat  ons  sabac  pt  o  s  or  oH  er  le  to  raise  a  re  ue  n 
addition  t     tl  e    nte  est  of  the  sel  ool  f  nd    pp  opr  ated  bj  tl  e  B  ard 

Second — Resolved  tl  at  tl  e  code  of  rules  an  1  egulat  ons  for  go  e  n  g 
ai  d  CO  lucting  tl  e  'chool  be  subn  tted  to  the  Boa  d  uf  Trust  s  for  ap 
pro  al    pr  or  to  its  adopti  n  bj  the  Boa  1  of  Insjectors 

T   IRD — Kis  1  el  that  tie  Board  of  Trust^s  i  ser  o  the  r  j,ht  to  mike 
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('^i,ned)   Isaa     PI  11  is  ) 

Benjamin  Nathan  }   Committee 
Jacob  L.  Seixas  ) 
JULY  1*,  1842:    M.  M.  Noah,  President  of  the  Board  of  Inspectors  of 
the  School  P.  T.  T.  transmitted  the  following  being  the  proceedings  of  the 
society  for  the  education  of  poor  children,  etc 
M.  M.  NOAir,  Esq., 

Cliairman  nf  the  Board  of  Inspectors 

S        At      m    t  f  tl  t     f      th       1       t  f  p  hild  d 

1    f     (       I  g     t  pe  t      1   Id  tl  m  ppl      t        f    m  tl 

ptf         pot         ftl  1         mfth  ttd  tl 

Its!     g         hi  I    d  b  f        th  m       1  th    f  1!         g         It  d  pt  d 

r        —Be    1     1  th  t   th     T      t  f  th     C     g    Sh       th  I        lb 

q      t  d  t     m  d  f     th  gul  t  f   th  t  mpl  t  d  P  1  T    T 

Shi  t    m  k     t       p      t  th         I  1  t  t    th 

p    t  f  th        !      1        t     f  th  V  f  th  (11 


1    d       1  fiftj  d  11 

T    T    8       d      th 
f  th    C     g    Sh        t 
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Third — Resolved  that  the  Board  of  Managers  arc  horel)j  empowered  to 
continue  the  aljove  appropriation  of  $250  from  year  to  year,  if  they  see 
fit,  untosa  otherwise  ordered  by  the  society. 

Fourth — Resolved  that  the  sum  of  $250  appi-opriated  as  above  by  this 
society  bo  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  inspectors  to  lie  chosen  from  this 
society,  who  are  hereby  authorized  to  unite  with  the  inspectors  chosen  from 
the  trustees,  to  malfe  such  disbursements  of  the  portion  of  the  funds  donated 
by  this  society,  as  will  accord  with  the  concurrent  arrangement  of  the  wliole 
Board  of  Inspectors;  and  that  the  president  of  this  society  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  draw  an  order  or  orders  on  tlie  treasurer  for  tlie  amount  as  required 
1     tl     B      1  of  I  specters 

F  FT   — R      I     d  tl    t  th     S        t    y  f  n     h  th     tru  tec  11         th 

1    t    f  th    m  mb  ra    f  tl  ty    t     gi    1    th  tl  I 

t  f       P    t 

8        — Efwl    d  th  t  tl     tl  ee       p  pp     f  d  f  1  t 

b        q      t  d  t        po  t      m  11     th      t  t      f  th        h     I       d     II     th 

f  rra  t  fh        l]ect  th  t  th      my  lei,m  »s    j 

8  — K      1     1  tl    t  th  t  th      !»  It 

tMNhCh         anftiBdflpt  Ettf  th 

mm  t      19  J   1      184  M   II   C    d         S        t 

Th     f      B      g  (        b      g        I      tl  It         tl      f  II 

b        It  fEdbMPlHp       ddptd 


th  tl 
T  h 


MAY    2   1S41      A  t  t        f         tl      M  P  1    h      t     th     t      t 

t     b     p  es    t     t  tl  m      t  f  th        p  p  Is        tl      I    sem     t     f  th 

vn  g  g  th    28th       t  d       d  pt  d 

JULl  11   184       A  I  tt  d  f    m  th    E       J  J   L  tig 

his  intention  to  open  a  class  for  instruction  m  the  Hebrew  language,  and 
requesting  the  use  of  the  school  room  for  the  purpose  at  such  times  as  will 
not  interfere  with  prior  appropriations.  The  request  was  eomplied  with, 
during  the  pleasure  of  the  Board. 

FEBRUARY  6,  1844:  A  letter  from  Rev.  J.  J.  Lyons  in  relation  to  his 
establishing  a  Hebrew  school,  and  "asking  the  cooperation  of  the  Board  to 
effect  his  purpose."  On  motion  it  was  resolved  in  addition  to  the  use  of 
the  school  room  heretofore  granted  to  him  on  the  11th  July  last,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  allow  such  fuel  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  the  use 
of  the  school. 
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MAI  5  1845  Mr  ToscpU  and  Mr  Sei^na  tho  Committee  in  relation  to 
the  estabhshmeut  of  the  Polonies  T  T  S  made  report  thereon,  which  was 
itceptel  ancompiDiel  \y  the  follortin^  resolutions,  which  were  adopted. 

First — ^HesoKed  that  the  sun  of  tno  hui  drcd  dollars  be  appropriated 
f  r  one  lear  for  tlie  re  estabhshi  le  it  of  the  P  T.  T.  S.  wliich  sum  shall  be 
tiken  from  the  annual  income  of  the  fund  of  said  school. 

Second — Resolved  that  a  committee  of  three  members  of  the  Board  be 
ai  pointed  \iho  shall  sUcet  a  competent  teacher  and  report  such  selection 
to  the  Board  for  their  confirrailion 

Thipd — -Resolved  that  on  the  confirmation  of  such  teacher  by  tho  board, 
that  a  contract  shall  be  entcrtl  into  with  him  and  to  be  approved  by  the 
Board   with  rules  an!  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  school. 

SEPTEMBER  24  1345  Messrs  Joseph  anl  Phillips  the  Committee  for 
th^t  purpose  rcpoited  a  set  cf  rules  and  regulations  for  the  school  of  P. 
T  T  nith  the  drift  of  i  eontnet  with  the  Bev.  J.  J.  Lyons  as  teacher, 
and  the  same  having  been  agreed  to  on  thp  part  of  Mr.  Lyons,  were  now 
adojted  on  the  part  of  tho  B  ard  the  abovi,  committee  to  have  the  contract 
executed  and  to  b%\e  one  hundred  copies  of  the  rules  and  regulations 
printed 

Messrs  JosPfh  and  Phillips  i>ere  appninti,d  the  committee  to  superintend 
the  school  until  the  first  of  Mn  next 

Rulei  etc  children  ran-^t  be  si\  oi  oitr  anl  al  le  to  read  and  write  English. 

Snndais   9 — 1      Tueada}  and  Thuisdij  aftiinoons.  ' 

MV"i  25  184C  Y  letter  fiom  Kev  J  J  L>ona  stiting  that  his  health 
will  no  longer  pennit  him  to  retain  the  office  of  teacher  of  the  school  P  T 
T  and  that  he  will  be  compelled  to  resign  the  same  at  the  termination  of 
the  present  quarter  ' 

Mr    Abrahams  off<.red  the  foUomng 

Whereas  the  Rev  J  J  L^tns  having  rendered  his  resignation  as  teacher 
of  the  school  P  T  T  on  account  of  ill  healtli  Be  it  rosohed  that  the 
quarter's  salary  be  paid  to  Mr  Lyons  and  that  the  school  be  discontinued 
until  the  first  of  November  and  tho  resignation  of  Mr  Lyons  be  laid  on 
the  table 

Mr  Phillips  moved  that  the  same  be  amended  lo  as  to  read  as  follows 
after  the  words  of  Mr  L\ons  And  that  his  resignation  be  accepted 
and  that  the  school  committee  be  authorized  to  receive  appliiations  for 
hlling  the  situation  and  report  for  ti  e  considerati  n  of  tl  e  inistcei  the 
names  of  ani  applicant  for  the  oftice 

lie  amei  dment  was  not  agreed  to  the  question  r  urr  ng  on  the  reso 
lution  of  \braham3 

The  resolution  offered  bv  Mr  Abrahams  was  not  adopted  Mr  Tud  ih 
offered  the  following  reinlution 

Resolved  that  the  school  \  e  suspended  from  tne  en  1  f  the  present  quarter 
for  three  months 

The  resdutiun  off  red  bv  Mr   Julah  was  n)t  aloptcd 
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OCTOBER  25,  1846:  A  letter  was  received  from  Rov.  J.  J.  Lyons,  stating 
that  his  health  being  re-established,  begs  leave  to  recall  liis  resignation 
tendered  in  June  last  as  teacher  in  the  school  of  P.  T.  T.  and  reports  himself 
ready  to  reopen  the  school. 

On  motion  Mr.  Phillips,  Resolved  that  the  school  of  P.  T.  T.  be  reopened 
on  the  first  of  Nov.  ensuing  under  the  same  rules  and  regulations  as  here- 
ttiforo  established;  and  that  Mr.  Abrahams  and  Mr.  Seixas  be  the  committee 
to  superintend  the  same.  Notice  of  this  resolution  to  be  placed  in  the 
vestibule  of  the  synagogue. 

OCTOBER  31,  1849;  'Mr.  Abrahams  seconded  by  Mr.  Noah  moved  that 
a  room  be  aliened  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  adults  Hebven-,  and  for 
lectuios,  to  assemble  three  nights  in  the  week,  which  was  declared  lost  by 
thi,  following  vote 

Ayes — Mr  Noah,  Mr.  Abrahams,  2.  Nays— Mr.  Lazarus,  Mr.  Seixas,  Mr. 
Joseph   Mr   Phillips   1. 

Mr  Phillips  one  of  the  school  committee  made  a  report  in  writing  of  the 
situation  of  the  school  of  Polonies  Talmud  Torah,  which  was  road  and  ordered 
on  file  and  on  motion  of  Mr  Phillips  the  sum  of  twenty  fi\e  dollars  nas 
appropriated  for  pio  uiirg  books  etc  for  the  use  ot  the  school  to  ie 
expended  undei  the  dueetion  of  the  Committee 

MARCH  6  1%54  Re»iolvod  that  the  proilent  ind  clerk  of  this  Board 
be  authorized  and  empowered  to  appli  for  and  receive  the  sum  of  thirteen 
thousand  doUais  bequeathed  b>  the  late  Judah  Touro  to  the  Talmud  Torih 
tund  attiehed  to  this  Congiegafion  and  to  laid  Congregation  and  to  give 
the  nccessiij  and  legal  acquittances  ^lld  discharges  on  p-j^ment  thereof 

OCTOBER  26  1854  Resolved  that  it  is  the  wish  of  the  electur-i  of  this 
Congregation  that  the  trusteeK  take  measures  to  invite  cinliHtes  m  oiler 
to  hit  th  office  of  teacher  an  1  lectiirer  and  submit  their  name?  to  a  special 
n  eetii  g  of  the  electors  of  the  Congiegaticn  to  be  eonventd  for  the  purpose 
tf  tailing  att  on  thereon 

The  Presilent  d  dared  the  same  lost  Mr  L'isarus  thei  m  lel  tl  en 
sideration  of  the  j  Ian  ordered  b\  thu  ommittee  for  exten  1  ng  the  usi,ful 
ncss  of  the  school  of  P   T   T     is  orlered  to  ie  printel 

MARCH  5  1855  ResoUed  that  thp  Rev  T  J  Lyons  he  and  he  is  hereby 
appointed  Hebrew  teicl  er  in  the  s  hool  of  Polontfs  Talmitd  To  aft'and 
supenntenknt  of  the  same  it  i  silan  ot  $oOO  for  o  le  year  from  the  time 
the  school  ei 


APRIL  11  1855  The  sOuol  oom  uttee  reported  tie  following  rules  ind 
re^ulatioi  s  f  the  PoloniCi  Talmud  Torah  '^  hoil  nh  cl  were  considerel  by 
sections  and  ui  animousl\  agreed  to  And  that  th*  following  persons  be 
appointed  as  teachers  to  the  sd  ool 

Thorns  B  Sinford  English  teacher  *3n0  p  r  annun  Mil  Harriet 
Rulen  Engl  sh  teacher  $100  per  innnm  Mrs  Divid  Phillips  Janitress 
^100  per  annum 

Scho  1  fr  n    Q— S     )r  O^o— 'Lu  p    m    1  c   rlm^  to  seison  dad\ 
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APBIL  7,  1S36:  The  President  offered  the  following  resolutiona :  Re- 
solved that  the  present  organization  of  Polonies  Talmud  Torah  School  as 
related  to  inatruetion  both  in  Hebrew  and  English  be  discontinued  with  the 
expiiation  of  (he  present  quarter  which  will  occur  on  the  33d  inst.,  and  that 
the  superintendent,  teacher  and  janitresa  be  notified  that  their  services  will 
be  dispensed  with  from  tliat  time. 

Resolved  that  the  Polonies  T.  T.  School  for  the  instruction  (without 
charge}  in  Hebrew,  of  scholars  attached  to  this  Congregation  be  opened 
undei'  the  caie  and  direction  of  the  Rev.  J.  J.  Lyons  (and  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Committee  on  the  P.  T.  T.  S.  from  the  1st  of  May  nest  on 
every  "Wednesday  afternoon,  and  every  Sunday  morning  excepting  on  fes- 
tivals) and  that  tho  Rev.  J.  J.  Lyons  be  paid  for  his  services  at  the  rate 
of  $250  per  annum. 

APRIL  11  185"  On  motion  of  Mr  Hart  it  nas  resohed  that  the  balance 
of  tho  \enih  interest  arising  from  the  Pilonies  Tnlniud  Torah  f un  1  bo 
trinsfericd  to  the  ere  lit  of  the  Congregation  m  p  nt  lerat  on  of  the  s  r 
I  cts  of  the  Be\  Dr  Fis  hcl  as  leciurei  ai  1  in  t  ucfo  to  sail  school  M 
Liiarus  m  the  negatnel 

MAI:  11  1862  The  clerk  was  directed  ii  makii  „  u\  the  an  lunl  ac-co  i  t 
for  the  present  lear  to  credit  the  school  fund  with  as  much  interest  as  mil 
balance  the  amount  paid  the  teacher  and  the  Eev  Di  Fischel  late  lecturer 
and  inslruetor  for  their  seiviees 

OCTOBER  11  1874  A  letter  ns  recened  Iron  tho  K  H  S  Jacobs 
preacher  in  rofeii'nce  to  ori^raniziiio  a  religious  sch  ol  On  notion  of  Dr 
Blumonthal  it  was  Resolvel  that  a  committee  of  three  be  ippomted  to 
confer  with  the  Bev  M  Jaeobi  with  i  view  to  the  oif,anization  of  a  ^tstem 
of  religious  instiuction  anl  that  such  committee  mute  the  co  ope  rat  n  of 
the  HebiOH  iinagogues  in  that  impoitant  woik 

OCTOBFR  IH  18/4  The  Committee  ippo  nt  d  -xt  last  meetit  g  to  eoi  ter 
nth  the  Bei  M  Jacobs  with  a  \iew  to  tl  oi{,an  z'lt  on  bi  i  system  of 
lehgious  instruction  submitted  a  unanimous  repoit  which  nas  accepted  and 
ordered  on  file  and  on  motion  of  Bi  Blumenthil  seconded  I  *  Mr  &  Nathan 
it  nis  resolied  that  the  President  appoint  a  committee  of  the  Polonies  T 
T  School  and  to  have  charge  anl  direction  of  the  subject  of  religious 
instruction  whether  m  connection  with  that  school  r  otherwise  and  that 
such  eoraroittee  haie  full  power  to  make  such  arranf,emen(s  in  I  to  take 
such  action  on  behalf  of  this  Boai  1  is  shall  in  their  judgment  be  neces  ar\ 
in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  iforesail 

DECEMBFB  6  1R74  The  Committee  of  Conference  with  the  ministers 
of  tie  Coi  g  rot,arl  ng  the  organizatnn  of  1  relig  ous  ''undi^  School  and 
English  leligious  mi  tings— aecorl  ng  to  res  lut  on  alofttif  b>  the  Roird 
f  Trustees   Oct   11    56  5  (T*'!)  h-i  e  the  honor  t     icp    t 
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Tilt  l\e\  haie  hdl  thp  deairorl  Conferoni-e*!  with  the  Beni  Oc-nt lemon 
and  thit  thei  (the  committee)  fuUj  btlieve  in  the  feasibility  of  the 
proposed  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  religious  Sunday  School  as  dia 
tinguished  from  the  Talmud  Torah  Hebrew  School  il^o  in  the  nocoasitj 
utility  and  practicability  of  the  ^veeklj  etenmg  meetings  for  religious 
instruction  for  adults  and  finath  of  the  readiness  of  the  Bevd  Mr  Jacobs 
to  enter  upon  the  latter  ind  both  the  ministei  *;  willingness  to  begin  the 
nork  of  the  former  at  once  and  furthLrmorp  the  comiction  anl  reeom 
mendntion  of  the  committee  that  acti  n  should  be  taken  Y',  tie  Loard 
of  truatpcs  ail  th*'  C  nf^regidon  Vithoit  delay  m  furtherance  of  siid 
proie  t 

Now  York,  Oct.  18,  5G3Q   (1874). 
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GERMAN-POLISH  CONGREGATIONS  PRIOR  TO   1850 


E'nai  Jeshuiun 

1825 

Polish-English 

Elm  Street 

Anahe  Chcacd 

1828 

German 

Henry  Street 

Ahavath  Zedakah 

1835 

Polish 

Center  and  Elm  Sts. 

Shaarcy  Shomayim 

1839 

German 

Attorney  Street 

Shaarcy  Zcdak 

1840 

Polish 

Henry  Street 

Bikur  Cholim 

184H 

Gemian 

Attorney  Street 

Beth  Israel 

1844 

Polish 

Pike  &  Center  Sts. 

Emanu-El 

1845 

German  (reform) 

Chryatie  St. 

Shaarey  Tefilla 

1848 

Polish 

Wooster  Street 

B'nsi  Israel 

1848 

Dutch 

Chrystie  Street 

Bikur  Cholim 

1849 

Polish 

Pearl   &  Center  Sts. 

Shaarey  Rachamim 

1850 

German 

Attorney  Street 

See— Asmoncan  IX— EO  (March  3,  1854). 

Also  Proceedings 

of  American 

Jewish  Hist( 

Hical  Sc 

iciety.  Vol.  IX— 97. 

APPENDIX 

c 

"MISSION  SCHOOLS  IN  NEW  YORK  CITY,  1896" 


Total  No.  of  congregations,  N.  Y.  C 

Congregations    having    Sabbath    schools, 
instruction  is  in  English  language 
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Congregotions  with,  mission  classes 4 

Other  mission  schools  as  follows: 

Of  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  having  150  pupils 2 

Of  the  Hebrew  Fi'ee  School  Assoc,  having  4,000  pupils 3 

Of  congregational  sisterhoods,  having  1,000  pupils 6 

Of  the  Hebrew  Technical  Institute,  having  200  pupils 1 

United  Hebrew  Charities,  having  100  pupils 1 

Jewish  children  of  Sabbatli  school  age,  receiving  religious  in-' 
structlon,   approximately    8,000 

Jewish  children  of  Sabbath  school  ago,  without  religious  in- 

atruetion,  appTOxiraatelj'  from 15,000  to  20,000 


ArPKxrtix  D 

HEBREW    SABBATH    SCHOOL    UNION 

SECTION    1. 

ORGANIC    LAW    OP    SABBATH    SCHOOL    UKION 

1.  The  Union  was  established  with  the  object  of  advancii 
tystcm,  methods  and  discipline  in  Jewish  Sabbath  schools. 


d^pr   of    the    Uni 


a.  the  government  of  this  Union  shall  be  vested  in  a  Board  of 
Directors,  elected  bi-ajinuall3',  bj'  the  representatives  of  the  schools; 

6.  every  superintendent  and  chairman  of  the  school  committee  shall 
represent  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Union  in  their  respective 
localities. 

3.  If  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  DircHovs  to  suihorize  the 
publication  of  a  weekly  Sabbath  School  paper,  and  also  all  other  literature; 
as  well  as  carry  out  the  object  of  this  Union. 

4.  It  shall  bo  the  duty  of  every  suporinlendent  to  collect  from  every 
pupil  the  sum  of  5c.  every  two  weeks,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the  expenses 
of  the  Union  publications.  For  this  amount  each  pupil  shall  be  entitled  to 
a,  Bible,  the  Union's  educational  organ,  and  all  such  books  as  will  be 
published  under  its  auspices.  Said  books  to  be  retained  in  the  Sabbath 
school  library,  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  pupils. 
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SECTION    2. 


a  yrs. 

10  yrs; 

11  Jis. 

12  y.s. 


1.  Primarj  reader  seiit 

2.  Teachers'  Text  books  foi 

3.  Adam   to   Joseph.... 
i.  Life  of  Moses 

5.  Joshua,  ami  Judges.  . 

6.  Saul  to  the  Esilca. . . 

7.  Teacliers'  Text  book  for  Saul 

8.  Moial  and  Keligioua  Themes— 


arj  Bcader  Scries. 
..Pt.  1.  of  Jr.  Bible  Stones 
..Pt._  2.  of  Jr.  Bible  Stories 

...PL  3.  of  Jr.  Bible  Stories 
.  .Pt.  4.  of  Jr.  Bible  Stories 

0  the  Exile 

eiies  A   of  Jr.  Supjilomcntarj' 


9.  Tales    from    the    Midrash— Series    B    of    Jr.    Supple  men  I  ary 

Work. 

10.  Stories  of  the  Prophets— A  Special  Study  of  the  Prophiiiic 

11.  Loose  Leaf  Binder 

12.  Bouud  volumes  of  Pictures  used  in  Leaflets   (a  gift  book) 


CONVENTION  1886. 


'hat  the  matter  to  be  taught  in  Sabbath  schools  should  embrace: 
a.  Instruction  in  the  principles,  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Judaism. 
6.  Reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  vernacular  translation. 

c.  The  Hebrew  language  at  least  to  the  extent  of  understanding 

Hebrew  prayers,  and  appropriate  portions  of  the  Bible. 

d.  Jewish  History  covering  Biblical   and  Post-biblleal   periods. 

e.  Music,  with  a  view  to  prepai'e  children  to  participate  in  services. 


The  course  of  ii 
Saibath  schools  shall  also 
course  for  post- con tirmatio 


0  be  five  yea 


t  least  thi'Ce  hours  a  week. 
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APPENDIX    E 

EXTItACTS    PROM    CONSTITUTION    OF    THE    MACHZIKE 

TALMUD    TOBAH — 1885 

225    East    Ilroadway 

ARTICLE    I 


Sr:c.  1.  This  Jnatitutioti  shall  ahvaj-s  bear  the  name  of  Mndmke  Talmud 
Torah  School. 

Sec.  2.  All  business  and  transactions  at  the  meetings  shall  be  conducted 
in  the  Jewish  or  in  the  English  language. 

Sr.c.  3.  Al!  books  of  this  institution,  and  especially  the  minute-book, 
shall  be  kept  in  the  Jewish  language. 

ARTICLE   II 


Sec.  1.     The  object   of  this    School    shall    be    ■ 
children  gratis  in  tlie  Hebrew  language  and  literature  and  to  give  i 
religious  education. 

Sec,  2.     The  instruction  shall  be  conducted  on  strictly  orthodox  prii 

ARTICLE   III 

INCOME 

Sec.  1.     The  income  of  the  M.  T.  T.  School  shaU  consist:  firstly,  c 

of  members  who  will  pay  from  $3.00  and   upwards  per  yeai-,  or  ] 

tionaily  monthly.     Secondly,   of   donations  and   charity   boxes,   as  i 
other  income  as  the  Board  of  Directors  will  decide  upon. 

ARTICLE    IV 


Sec  2  E\pr>  member  'ihall  pay  (as  montionei  m  Art  u}  not  lesa  tl  an 
Three  ($3)  Dollars  per  jear 

6ec  "  Aii>  jtrsjn  haiing  in  his  or  her  house  a  Box  of  the  \I  T  T 
Sfhool  bringing  in  about  $J  a  year  has  the  full  rights  of  a  regular  member 

Set  4  Aii>  person  nho  giiea  the  sim  of  $100  m  one  J:^^meTt  to  the 
M  T  T  "School  shall  remain  a  member  of  the  ■iame  luring  h  s  life  time 
Men  if  he  no  longer  pais  his  duLS  Donators  of  the  "um  of  $100  tor  sake 
that  their  name  be  engr-ned  on  the  tablets  in  tie  h^ll  of  the  M  T  T 
School   have  to  pay  their  dues  extra 

Src  5  Each  mcmbtr  ha«  the  right  to  "iign  t«o  (2)  aipiicitions  durmj: 
the  lear   eierv  oi  e  of  which  admits  oi  e  adiolai 

Sec    b      Each  momber  has  the  right  II   attend  meetings  and  ti  sutmit 
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his  propositions  for  the  good  and  welfare  of  tlie  M.  T.  T.  School,  but  has 
no  right  to  vote  for  or  against  a  motion  Dxeept  at  the  election  of  offifiors 
and  directoi's,  when  every  member  is  entitled  to  a  vote. 
Sec.  7.     Evcjy  member  can  be  elected  director. 

ARTICLE    V 


Sec.  1.     The  M.  T.  T.  School  shall  be  managed  by  thirty  directors  whie 
number  is  never  to  be  exceeded. 
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ARTICLE    SIII 

DUTIES    OF 

DIRECTOBS 

Sec.  5.  If  a  Director  has  any  objection  to  make  against  the  manage- 
ment of  the  M.  T.  T.  School,  he  shall  by  no  means  speak  of  this  to  any 
person  who  is  not  a  director,  but  must  declare  his  objection  to  tlie  Directors 
at  the  meeting. 

Sec.  S.  If  a  Director  has  any  objection  to  make  concerning  the  order 
of  instruction  he  shall  bring  it  up  before  the  Board  of  Education  whicli 
Board  sliall  pass  upon  it  at  its  meeting.  He  must  however  not  speak  about 
this  to  the  teacher  at  time  of  i; 


ARTICLE   XIV 


Sec  1  4t  the  first  meeting  after  the  eUttion  of  ofliLLrs  the  President 
has  to  appoint  out  of  the  Direitoi*"  the  following  standing  (jeariy)  com- 
mittees a  A  Finance  Committee  composed  of  fi\e  Directors;  &.  A 
committee  of  two  Directors  for  eith  dai  in  thp  tveek  to  visit  the  classes 
dailj  c  A  Boiid  of  Educition  of  nine  DircLtors,  d  A  Propaganda 
Committee    ot    rleien    Directors      c   A   Committee   cf   hie    Directors   for 
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admission  of  cliildren;  /.  A  Printing  Committee 
g.  A  Repairing  Committee  of  three  Direetora;  h.  . 
Directors  for  wills  and  testaments. 

Sec  3  The  Finance  Committee  >ihall  haie  the  supervision  of  nil  financial 
matteis  of  the  M  T  T  Sclioul  and  shall  see  thnt  the  same  is  in  good 
order  It  is  the  duty  f  this  committee  to  e-vammc  fmr  fimca  a  lear  the 
account  books  also  all  roceipts  and  accounts  of  thi.  ccllectois  and  thej 
shall  also  we  that  at  the  election  of  ufflctis  a  written  lepoit  is  biougl  t 
b>  the  Sp'retarj  of  all  the  niLonies  nnl  lisbura  raEnti  of  the  ja^it  \car 
and  that  the  same  is  icad  letore  the  Ducctors  anl  members 

Sec  5  The  Boaid  of  Education  sliall  supemse  o\ct  the  ordet  of 
instiuction  ind  shall  make  out  m  c  nnection  mth  the  piineipal  the 
progress  of  all  the  classes  ^nd  thev  shall  also  see  that  the  piincipal  and 
all  teachers  fulfill  their  duties  anl  ordeia  giien  them  ^y  this  rommitti.e 
Furthermoie  every  one  of  this  committee  shill  iisit  the  M  T  T  s  liool 
during  mstiuction  it  loast  once  m  e^en   fourteen  da^s 

Sec  6  At  the  engagemLut  of  a  tenchci  or  of  a  piincipal  the  Boaicl  of 
Education  must  examine  same  and  in  cisc  lie  satisfartoiilj  passes  said 
examination  the  Board  of  Education  shall  iccommcnd  him  to  the  Directors 
who  shall  decide  tihether  he  be  accepted  oi  not  At  the  engagement  of  a 
teacher  or  principal  the  Boaid  ot  Education  shall  infoim  hini  m  writing 
of  his  acceptation  his  duties  etc 

Sec  7  If  the  Board  of  Education  finl*  that  i  teacher  or  thp  principal 
does  not  tulfin  his  duties  oi  la  no  lan|,ei  fit  for  his  office  said  Board 
shill  report  this  it  the  ne\t  meeting  of  the  Boaid  of  Director?  where  a 
committee  of  five  shall  be  appomtcil  who  shall  join  the  Board  of  Education 
and  by  comm  n  decision  sjid  teacher  oi  principal  shall  be  dismissed  from 
his  office  They  must  honever  gne  him  one  month  s  prolongntion  to 
enible  him  to  find  inothei  position 

Sec  8  The  Boird  of  Education  einnot  decide  upon  the  silan  of  a 
teacher  or  principal     This  has  to  be  decide  1  at  a  meeting  of  the  Drectors 

Sec  10  The  lote  on  motions  nade  bj  the  Boarl  of  Educat  on  requires 
a  mijorit*  of  the  memi  eis  present  ex  opting  the  lote  on  engagement  of 
a  teacher  or  principal  when  a  tnothiils  lote  of  tic  membeis  present  is 

«!£(■  11  Tl  111!  or  tj  f  tic  Boarl  of  Elucatioi  a  n  t  j  r  ti,  t  1  efore 
the  Direct  rs  aga  nst  the  dec  si  n  of  11  e  maiorit\ 

Sec  li,  The  B  ard  of  Tducati  n  las  the  privilege  to  eilarge  o  to 
lessen  the  schelule  of  subjects  of  eierj  class  It  cinnot  howevpr  abol  sh 
any  subject  whati.ver  of  the  piogramne  of  instruction  I  si  oh  a  cise 
the  Chairman  of  the  Boatd  must  bring  it  before  a  meeting  of  tie  Boarl 
of  Directors  when  a  special  meeting  shall  be  called  and  the  subjetl:  decided 
by  a  two  thirds  vote 

Sec  13  The  Chairman  and  ever\  member  of  the  Board  of  Education 
must  be  prese  t  at  e\er>  m<'  t  ng  callel  tor  in  prov  ment  of  the  o  ler  of 
instruction    and  assist  at  the  ant  ual  an  1  sem 
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8        14  Th  B      d     t   Ed       t          h  11 

t  d  t         f       t                         11 

Hb    wl  s 

S        1  Th  B      d     f  Ed       t               t  p 

D       t  J  t    b     t  tl         d        f        t 

5  16  Tl  f  m     tt            R  p         g  m 
th    T  Im  d  T  h  S  h     1 

19      Th    P    ]  1     C  mm  tt 

tl     F  f  tl     T  Im  d  T      1    S  1      1 

'*EC  0      P     th    m         th         mm  tt        h  11          th  t  g     d      1     t            d 

11    t  1         ggdtgt            mb        ftlTlmiiTh<5hl 

d  t  II    t     11  m            f 

6  1      Wh        th  m     tt         1    in       t            •*.         f       th     tl            1 
wlf  fthTlmdT      hShltht            t             tgfthD 

be  call  d   tl       1                  I    11       t  f     tl  P       d     t       1       h  11          th  t  th 
q      t       g       t  d 

S                 Firtl                 tl              mtt  1    II        d             t      1          h      t 

I                   Ilhmf                   U  t           thCtfNw\kl 

th  t  C  II    t       be    ppo    t  d  wh      h  11  p  t        th    bo          Th       11    t 

f  fh                 f    m  th    b          t  k      pi  th  ep  m     th       Th            m 

p            ftl         II    t            dfh          p  mtbdddtmtg 
f  th     B       1     f  D       t 

SEC      4      Th             b          f  tl      ■V      t  C  mm  tt        h  II      p    t     f  th 

d    ly     sit         th      I             t         y         t  g    f  f1     D       t 

5  25      Th    P      f    g  C          tf        h  11     fte  d  t      II  p      t  8a 
f      tl      TImdT      hShl 

7      Th    C      mtf      f  tl     Al                  fChId  t  b    p    ae  t 

t  th     T  Im    1   T      h  «1  h    1  II           m  Ij  th         t         d      j 

d         Jtw         thlit         dltd  ftlftfp  d 

T  bPm    ltis.tthp  pi           Imtghld  ftt             d 

t  th        m     t         t              t  g  t  f  th    p        t       f        d  h  Id                     lly 
P 

6  «      Tl      C  mm  tt  ■«  11         d   T    t  m  m     t             h  t      H 
t    t          t        d       t         t    th  hi         p       t     11        II  t   1 

ARTICLE   XVI 


S  1     Th  T  1     d  T  h  S  I     I     hall  I          a  p        p  I      h       h  II 

p            th    p  g    mm      t  t      t  d         yth  n^                   g  t    t 

*)  2      Th  pn      p  1  m  t  h     tl         ghl         q         t  d       tl    th     H  b    w 

B 1 1  i,    m  1     gu  i,  1      h  11      1       1      fl       t        th    th      F  g1    h 
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■^EC  4  No  per5  n  cti  Ve  tngige  1  as  princ  pal  unle^ia  he  h  »a  suffi  iput 
experience  if  a  teichPr  ot  the  Hebrew  1  mg  ii^e 

Sec    5      The  pnncipd  m  ist  he  oitl  jdo^    n  h  s  bel  (.fa 

Sec  6  The  puoc  pal  shall  see  that  the  teachers  abide  strictly  to  their 
programmer  be^in  thtii  scsaions  at  tlie  cirrect  hour  the  children  shall 
not  be  absent  too  often  inl  shall  not  be  noisj  during  instiuctioii 

Sec  7  It  IB  the  dutj  of  the  principal  to  notify  the  parents  of  their 
boy  3  absence  or  of  diBordcily  conduct 

Se:,  f  lurthermore  he  shall  with  aaaiitancc  of  the  Board  of  Flui-atioa 
arrange  the  course  of  instructioi  of  ill  cHsa  s  ail  liinl  th(,n  t  tUir 
resj-cctiie  teachers 

8cc  9  He  shall  also  make  th*  jn  ual  i  d  scmi  anouil  (.viminatioi  b  ai  d 
acquaint  ilie  Bond  ot  Education  tf  thu  result  ot  sail  exaniniti  ns  and 
also  enter  same  in  book 

Sec  10  At  eiery  meeting  of  the  B  ird  of  Eli  cation  the  principal  shall 
report  oralh  concerning  tin,  oidcr  of  it  truetiun  and  eicrjlhing  peitainmg 
to  tuition 

Sm    11 
scholars  in  ' 
He  iliall  also  record  the  time  when  scholars  Icaie  school  or  aie  e\pelled 

Sec  12  E^erj  six  moi  Ihs  the  piineijil  must  suVmit  a  rep  rt  of  the 
number  of  the  newly  reoened  scholars  ind  also  the  numler  of  scholars 
that  left  during  these  six  months 

Sec  13  If  the  Board  of  EJucation  nith  the  e  nscnt  of  the  DirPCtois 
finis  it  necessary  that  the  pnncifil  shill  ilso  teach  i  cItjs  the  principal 
shall  compli  nith  this  demand  without  eutia  compensation  besides  tli  s 
he  must  fulfill  all  other  oiders  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  aio  tor 
the  i\clfire  of  the  course  of  tuiti  n 

Sec  14  The  principal  shill  be  engaged  for  one  \par  Thirty  Anyt 
before  the  oxpirafion  of  his  ^eai  his  sahr}  for  the  ensuing  jear  shall  be 
determined  bv  the  ofiicers  and  ditectors  at  a  regular  meeting  The  directors 
shall  be  notified  in  writing  that  tic  salary  ot  the  princ  pal  will  be  decided 
on  at  this  meet  n^, 

AKrirLE   \MI 


Sec  1  The  teachers  must  haic  a  thorju„h  knjwl  !„<■  f  tie  Hcl  icn 
language  and  be  orthodo-^  Jews 

Sec  2  It  is  the  dutv  of  the  teachers  to  n  struct  according  to  the 
programmes  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  to  complete  the  subject  con 
tained  therein  Besides  this,  it  is  their  duty  to  comph  with  all  orders 
gi\en  them  by  the  principal  anl  by  the  Board  of  Educatun 

Sec  5  Each  teacher  shall  be  in  h  %  tUa^i  n  an  ho  ir  betrre  the 
hegmninf,  (f  the  dai  s  work 
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Sec  i  i.  e  J  tcachp  must  j  caent  a  w  ttcn  mceklj  j  o  t  t  tl  e 
pr  c  pil  ot  tl  e  P  nJuct  a  i  atte  l^nce  of  1  s  s  hola  i  an  1  to  iP  d  tu  tl  e 
pr  ucipil  afte    tu  t  on  1  ou  s  ill  d  sobodiont  6  hola  s 

Sec  5  If  a  teacher  is  abs  nt  fron  1  a  lass  a  w  ta  n  in  nt  I  ill  bo 
deducted  from  1  a  aala         xccpt    n  else  of  ace  lent 

Sec  6  IMie  a  teieher  his  in  objection  to  n  ako  a„a  at  tl  c  o  do  a  of 
the  p  nc  pil  or  ot  tlf  Boird  of  Flucat  o  U  shall  b  i  g  tl  «  objection 
before  sa  d  Board  of  LJueation  but  ci  i  t  b  ng  t  p  at  a  meet  ng  of  the 
d  rectors 

bEC.   7.      Ti.aelieis  aie  engri^ed  for  one  month  onlj. 

ARTICLE   XVIII 


Sfc 

1      A  < 

1  Id  can  >e  aim 

It   1  to  school  h^  ha\i  y  tHC  in 

their  n 

nc3  t< 

)  the  blink    cert 

if  I  ng  that  said   chil  1  s  pirent 

Sec    2      A  bc\  tan  attend  school  until  the  age  of  Jitteen  onlj 

Sec  3  Tht  jupil  «  clisi  term  is  one  veai  honcicr  it  he  fills  to  com 
plete  thi>  piO|,rimino  ot  his  claia  luring  the  \eiT  he  sliill  remain  another 
icar  in  the  same  ila'^'i  If  he  liei  not  complete  the  projramm*  in  this 
\Pir  also  tie  Board  of  Edu  ation  oi  the  Principal  shall  then  expel  him 
from  Bc!  ool 

Sec  5  If  a  bov  disobeys  his  teichcr  or  ii  disorderlj  Bunng  th  class 
session  or  is  late  or  absent  too  often  and  notwithstanding  the  pr  i  eijal 
punished  hira  several  times  ind  notified  hia  parents  he  doea  not  imj.roie 
the  principal  shall  then  expel  him  and  notify  his  parents  thereof 

Sec  7  Childien  can  be  admitted  to  school  twiee  a  yeir  nimelv  in  the 
intermediary  days  between  the  fiiat  and  last  dajs  of  the  feasts  of  Passover 
and  Tabernacles  but  in  neccssarj  cases  the  principal  has  the  power  to 
almit  childr  n  it  ai  >  other  time  than  that  ibo  e  set  forth 

\RTICLE    \I\ 

SIBJECTS    AND    TIME    OF    INbTRltTIO-f 

Sec    1      The  sub]eots  of  instruction  are  as  foUons 

a  Reading  Hebrew  beginning  from  i  b  c  up  t)  tli  entU  i  idii  g 
in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Hebrew  gran  mir 

6    Holj  Scriptures  and  Grammar 

c   Jewish  penmanship 

d   Construction  of  Hebrew  sentences 

e    Benedictions  an!  j  rajers  and  translation     f  sjme 

/    Meanings  of  holida\s 

g  Readinf  of  the  portion  f  the  week  the  Haphtora  according  to 
the  iccentuil  marks  ind  i  otts  alio  the  benediPtiona  pertaining 
thereto 

h    Shi  Icl  an  Or  vih      OrachChiiMni 

t    Creeds  of  the  Jeimb  faith   ind   Tewish  hiafjri 
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3  t)     neceisa       n  a   a    1  e  pof     he     n  ay 

Sec    0      The  t  n  e  of    nstruct  on   of  e  en  ng 
p   n    sharp    nt  1      p   n      the  Boi  d  of  I'd  eat  o 
to  p  olong    t  to  8  p   n     hut  thp  tea  1  e    shall  p 
aceord  ng  to  the  dee  «  o     of   the  d    ceto  s      The  e  e      g  cla"  ca  shall  i  nft 
I  old  seas  ons  on  Fnda 

Sec   i      On   SaturJaj    tl  e     nstruct  on  for   the  e  tning   elisses  shall  h& 
from       p     n      Tl  e  n  or      g  claaaea  "lall  not   1  old  scsa  ons  o      Sa  urla 
(Mo  n    g  cliases  are  for  ch  Id  e     I  elo     p  I  lie  achool  age  ) 

Sec    5      The  mo        g    lis>e'  si  ill  hoi  1  sp^s  osf    mlin    tnt    n 

Sec   C      On  da  s      here  th  re  arc  no  pul  1  <■      I  ool  sess  ons  the  f  en    g 

12  n 

Sec  The  e    si  all    he    no      nstr  et  on  the   follon  ng  dn  «       All 

holdajs  such  as  K  sh  Hashon  Passo  er  Slevuoth  S  kkoth  Pu  anl 
alao  all  the  fast  dajs  The  mo  mg  elassos  ho  over  shall  reee  o  nst  uc 
to     o     f  at   la  I 


Sec    8      1         g    the    p  1 1  hool    vncif  o         11      I  aa         I    11 

nit  u  t    n    nF    la  al  of '^aturlajR 

ABTKLF    W 
PPOMOTION 
feFc    1      The  p  on    t         of  tl  e  e  en  ng  elia>iO'"  shall  take  plaec  < 
Mukkoth     The  I     mot    n  of  the  n  orn  nf,  classfi  e1  all  tikf  pi  cc 

''EC    2      E  er      el  oHr     ho  1  as  eon  pleted  the  p  o„  a  nn  c  of  1 
and  tho  o  ghl     1  no   «  the  s  bjecta  tie  eof    lall  be  5   onotel  t 
class     If    I  0  0  e     a  scholar  ha'3  goo  1  ah  1 1  ci  ind       fit  f  0    tl 
of  h  ghe     anl  jects  tl  in  j  e  taugl  t         h  s    lass  tl  e  1    nc  pal     1     i 
time  promote  h  n 

Sec  In  med  atcl      afte     p  on  ot  0      tl  e    p         pil     !    11   jot 

the  classes  tl      n       p  ogra       ea    o  that    1  e  tea  I  e  U  1        II 

ae  ord  ngl 

ARTICLF   \\I 


Sec  1  There  shall  ilnai'  le  a  minion  (quoium  of  worahjpcia]  in  tie 
M   T   T   Building  to  }.rav  on  all  -^aturdajs  and  holidajs 

t)EC  i  The  income  ot  thi.  Minion  such  as  from  Alioth  l^edorim  ete 
inl  from  seats  sold  for  the  lomim  Neroim  shall  be  doli\  red  in  full  bv 
the  Gabbai  to  the  TrPasurcr  of  the  M    T    T   School 

Sec  7  If  a  scholar  reaches  his  thnteenth  \p^r  "iiid  hia  piicita  Icire 
that  his  Bar  Mitziah  festival  be  celebiatel  u  the  M  T  T  School  their 
deaire  ahall  be  fulfilled      The  Maftir  alall   then  brloi  g   to   tl  is   bo>    and 
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cannot  be  given  to  any  director  even  if  it  be  Yalii-zeit  of  the  deatii  of  liis 
parents. 

Sec.  8.     The  rites  of  the  Minion  shall  bo  strictly  Orthodox. 

ARTICLE    \XII 

Sec  a  The  jimtnr  shall  itand  in  the  hall  dt  the  time  of  entrance  ani 
etit  of  cliildien  and  see  that  eveijthinj  is  in  oider  Ho  shall  ilao  keep 
them  m  order  duiing  recess  Fuithermore  he  ahill  ittend  to  ill  ordir^ 
gnen  him  l-\  the  Ltliceis  and  diiectors   for  tie  nelfirc  of  tl  e  M    T    T 

ARTICLE    Will 


Sec  1  If  in  offieei  or  diroctoi  fills  sick  a  committee  of  directois 
shall  be  appointed  the  niembeii  of  whii-h  'hiil  take  turn^  in  daih  visiimg 

Sec  2  If  the  siekncas  be  seiioua  the  scholars  of  all  the  classes  >"hall 
reid  the  psalms  and  piii  foi  him 

'^Ec  3  If  an  officei  or  directoi  dies  a  speciil  meeting  shall  immediately 
be  ealled  to  aiiangi,  matters  rcgaiding  the  attendance  of  directors  at  the 
ablution  of  the  body  and  funetdl  procession  Thirty  children  undei  the 
gui  lance  of  a  teacher  shall  ilso  be  sent  to  the  housi  ot  the  deceased  for 
the  purpose  of  reading  tht  Psalms  at  the  ablution  of  the  bodv  and  to 
iccompitu  the  funeral  At  the  death  of  the  diiector's  nite  (ncnty 
ehildien  shall  he  si>nt  for  the  ibme  purposes 

Sec  4  The  M  T  T  Sthool  shall  furnish  two  carnages  in  which  the 
eommittcp  shall  accompany  the  funeral  to  the  cemetery  in  order  to  giie  the 
dcLeasod  his  last  honors 

Sec  5  In  the  Shivah  a  committee  of  directors  shall  le  ippomted  the 
members  of  which  shdll  talie  tums  to  conwle  the  berenel  fimily 

Sec  6  During  the  tear  of  moumii  g  i  director  shall  sa>  Kadd  sh 
every  Saturdai  at  the  mimon  in  the  M  T  T  School  Also  (n  the  Satur 
da\  preceding  "iahrzeit  Hazkordth  N  Shomoth  shall  be  read  for  the  repose 
of  the  soul  of  deceased 

Sec  7  E\ening  norning  an  J  afternoon  seriices  shall  be  held  in  the 
M  T  T  School  bi  a  quorim  of  direUors  on  the  day  of  Iahrzeit  Directcrs 
shall  be  reminded  in  writing  by  the  Secretary  of  the  di>  of  Yahrzeit 

Sec  S  If  a  n  ember  of  the  M  T  T  is  sick  an  1  desires  tl  e  scholars 
of  the  schjol  to  read  the  Psalms  for  his  siko   his  wish  shall  be  fulfilled 

Sec  9  If  a  member  dies  and  bequeaths  the  M  T  T  School  $100  to 
$500  and  his  fam  ly  desires  the  pupils  of  the  school  to  go  to  the  tuneril 
25  children  shall  bt  sent  If  howcyer  he  bequeaths  a  sum  of  $500  to  $1000 
then  shall  50  pupils  be  sent  to  the  funeral  The  lire  tors  must  hontitr 
le  poaitiie  that  the  monei  is  colkctille 
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APPENDIX    F 

PART  I — EXTRACTS  FROM  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  MACHZIKE 
YESHIBATH   ETZ   CIMIM 

ARTICLE    I 

naiiip     of     Mnehzeki 

All  husmcis  11  1  traii>!aclioi  3    si  ill    le    mle    ii     the    Tev  ih 
espeeialij    tl  e    M  nute    E  ok      I  ch     I  dU    b       n  tl  e  H  1  r 
Langun{,e  (Lcshoi    Hak   I  si  ) 

ARTILLE    II 

''tr  1  The  purpo^  of  this  Aoaden  y  al  all  bp  to  gne  free  instruction 
to  po  r  Hebruw  Ch  1  Iren  in  tht  Hel  rew  languig  and  the  Jewish  nligion — 
Taliiud  Bible  and  Shukhau  \ruch  during,  tie  whole  dai  from  nine  in 
mornii  g  until  four  in  the  afternoon 

Also  from  four  in  the  afternoon  two  hours  shill  he  iemfeJ  to  teieh  t!  e 
natno  language  English  ind  one  hour  to  teich  Hebrew — Lofh  n  H^K  1  hh 
and  Jir^on  to  read  and  write 

Sec  2  This  Aeadein'v  shall  be  guided  accordii  „  to  the  si  ct  Ortl  lox 
and  Talraulicil  I  in  and  the  custom  of  Poland  and  Buis  a 

VETICLE    III 


SB  Th    du        h  11  b     f    n    th         1  11        a  j  dp        1 

Se  3  WI  n  n  mbe  g  ea  t  th  A  al  m  a  h  nl  d  d  11  at 
one  t  n      h        ma  n    a  n   n  b      du    ng  h        h  1    1  f    t  n 

ARTICLE  IV 

Sec.  2.  The  ten  Directors  shall  be  divided  into  the  following  com- 
mittees;— 

One  committee  consisting  of  four  Directors,  named  Trustees,  whoso  duty 
it  is  to  superintend  the  house  and  money  affairs,  such  as  to  repaint  the 
house  when  it  is  nocesaaiy,  to  make  programmes,  to  appoint  Hebrew  and 
English  teachers,  to  buy  books  and  everything  which  belongs  to  it,  according 
to  the  income  of  the  time. 

Sec.  3.  Another  Committee  consisting  of  six  members  who  shall  be 
called  leaders — Mnahalira,  shall  superintend  the  course  of  study  in  Talmud, 
Biblo  and  Shulchan  Anich  to  appoint  Hebie«-  teachers,  and  also  in  a 
position  to  discharge  a  Hebrew  teacher,  i£  they  have  sufficient  reason  for 
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ARTICLE    VIII 

COLLECTOa 

Sec.  1.     The    Apatlemy    shail    have   a   CoIIeetoi,   and   gi\c   him    such   a 
percent  of  the  sum  eoUocted  aa  the  President  and  Trustees  will  decide 
Sec.  2.     Every  week  lie  shall  remit  the  monev  eiillected  to  the  Setrctary. 

ARTICLE    XII 

SEt  1  It  m  the  luti  t  the  Teicheri  lo  li  aoh  arc  rding  to  the  pir 
gramme  of  the  Boirl  uf  Leadei*" 

&EC  2  The*  must  be  found  in  the  Ac'ilpmi  eier*  d'j>  in  the  wpet  in 
the  light  fime  according  to  the  Programmi.  of  the  Board  of  Leaders 

AETICLE    XIII 


Sec  1  The  pr  i  pal  e\in  imlion  tUU  tike  place  i  the  fifteenth  day 
of  &hebat  and  on  the  tiftPenth  da>  of  At 

Sec  2  Ordinary  examinations  shall  to  maU  1*  the  Leaders  from  time 
to  time  according  to  fheir  opinion 

Sec  H  Excepting  the  Lealers  anl  the  Officers  ot  the  Academy,  no  one 
has  the  right  to  come  m  the  Acalem*  and  ccam  ne  the  children,  without 
the  peimission  of  the  '^(ip«rintondent  of  the  Academ\ 

ARTICLE   XI\ 

SEclWhnanffl        bm  k       dth  ptdtthS 

rota        a  D       t        h  11         t  1  m  d    ly 

Se  Wh      a  D       t      1  es   th    See    ta        hall        d       t       t       tl  tl 

Offic        tl    t  th        h  11  p       th    1    t  h  t     th    d  1 

8        ^      Th     A&a  h  11         d  II  t  f 

four   t    tl         my 

S        4      T        1  Id         f    m  1  h  II     tt     d  tl      t  1       d      J 

Psalm 

8e     5     \\h      a  as  a  D       t  th       ffi       d  n       th 

thre    J  a     f  11         g  th       tabi    hn      t    f  th    A     d  my   h      1    11  t         t  tl  d 
to  all  th      1        g  1  h  1     I  f      p        d  d  th  t  h      bej     th    J  w    I    L  w 

and        nt      St   1   n  th    b      fit    f  tl     A     d  m 

Se      6      Th    D    ect         h  11  bl         th     \     d  my         y  m  m  ng  and 

eien  iig    f  th  n  day      f  g  t     p        j      tlj      Al  h  pt        f 

Mish        1    11  be  1  1  ia     t  g  th  th  th    p  b  g  g      th 

"Ann  d      Kad   h      f      th  f  h  1 

8e  H    k  N  h  n  OB-    n  h  11     b  1 

Satu   1  1  H  1  d         f  tl      fi    t 
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482  Yeshibath   Etz   Ckaim 

Sec  8  The  same  "hall  be  made  evorv  "Jahncit"  day  as  long  as  the 
Aeademj  exists 

Sec  '>  If  any  man  not  in  ofScer  of  th(,  At.adeni\,  should  ha\e  |,npn 
a  Hundred  dollars  it  one  time  to  the  Academy,  '  Hazkons  Nshamos"  shall 
be  made  e\i.rj   Saturday  and  Holida>  of  the  hr*;!  jeir  of  his  death 

&EC  10  «hen  an3  one  giie  $500  at  one  time  oi  left  that  sum  to  the 
Academ\,  "Haikoras  Nshamos"  shall  be  made  duiing  the  lir^st  jeai  and 
a  "Neir  Nishmas"  (Candle  for  his  soul}  shiU  1  e  lighted  on  the  '  Jahizoit 
Day"  during  the  firat  ten  years 

Sec  11  WhPn  any  man  left  $1,0(H),  Hazkons  N^liamo^  '  shall  be 
made  during  the  first  leti,  ^nd  the  twenty  ^ears  fuHonmg  his  dtith,  j, 
candle  shall  be  lighted  on  the  "Jahizcit"  dai 

&EC  13  When  any  man  gnes  more  than  a  $1,000,  then  all  the  abon, 
things  shall  be  mide  as  long  ds  the  Atidemi  ei.ist3,  th*  J^hi/eit  '  shall 
be  held  and  a  chapter    'Mishna  '  shall  be  learned  on  that  da\ 

Sec  13  When  such  donations  are  gmn  to  tho  Academy  the  mmes  of 
the  donators  shall  be  inscribed  on  a  tablit  of  the  A  adcmy,  to  be  remeni 
bered  foreier 

PART   II 
Extracts  from  Minutes  op  Machzike  Jeskibatii  Etz  Chaim 

K^\  D'Mn  mini  D'tpnni?  nymeQi  nim  b"in  njjiin  Dn''i'ii  ib^p 
p^iD  onjo  bj  >B  by  pi  (sie)  unjnn  n3'B"n  'an:o  bD  ivtt  niv 
inn  y>s'  i"n  d»i  ,i3ini3K  niisi  uinuK  \xr]i  ivhd  UK'jDni 
nmjiiri  ni's  main  kio'  iipk  pjy  ni'N  ik  ist  rjiin  i^jkis 
unjao  lopi  bp  JinsD  =in  ps'^n  m  miDn  m  'uic  tma  yizv  i« 
D'^n  'j'jjn  i»i'n3i  y-ii'  lain  o«  qui  ntfyon  in  avz  jn  i'')iE 
lUiino  ipiK  ncK  u>7y  D^'iapoi  npnn  tifji*  i3«  d'diodd  lyiim 
'nn  vb  lowJ  nt  "jsji  ni  ^y  a;)?';  ^st  Twy  i«  ^t  ';n:;  i«  lap 
iPK  ^"jn  ijjiin  iB-Ju  □rr'i'if  ibip  dj.  . ,  .'loi  niin'?  D>3-in  nn« 
Q'tfjn  pi  i')3ip'  ,D';nK3i  iD'iD^m  o'n'JiE'oi  ,Di^n3ai  d'mj 
n'jijfn  iiPK  Di»3K  n^jjo  'can  mm  noi'j  'n  >kii  dookji  ana's 
a«  jn  iTan^  oi«  T2  in  oipo'?  dik  pa  yi  atp  omV  ks'  «^ 
1311USJ  iffK  ^Do  niaon  bDO  D'JBpn  in  tup  lain  i^nju  I'jipn 
jnaoo  i^'BK  ^'pn  d«  ini  B"jf3  inn  mas  jn  ntrnpn  umina 
ynpn  ms'^i  Ki3^  ni3i  i';  pb  'bi  i"=3  i:tflu«  uns  iwh  "jp 
DKi  nsitf'na  iokj  i«  no'^n  ik  nuffo  ik  'jruo  iw  ik3j  m'.n? 
na'jon  i«  rrjcan  ik  ^njan  m  'si^n  'jh'  imipsi  uiuBjin  inw 
pn  nt'K  bv  131)  10''*  'B11  pas'  nuK  m  ssian  Kson  lawn  ik 
bmvb  nyim  'cjk  Q'3'>ino  't«  b^yb  isun  jtn;D  nti»  by  min 
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tvH  losiT  iy  73;;'  am  nt  by  jtiiirr  □«!  lain  no«  dki  i>b  iih 
DUB  '>n!!'  nrn  iiin  i-j  njiaj  B^nnn  in>  d«i  iijf  n^os';  :iir'  'is 
imipBi  inioB-D  by  i«b"  nt3  nitpp^  i^  diji  i"n  n3>D  ntt«  in 
'n  cip  n«  '3  imipBi  imocoo  «s'i  i^  no-y  k^  n'?«  ■ns'  dhi 

rUB"  V'jn  131  b:  la-'pn'tp  D'japn  '7]?  D'7n;i  unm?  moKi 
ttO'K  47  .■i3'B"n  n>33  piKio  no  iio«  ntPiB  'i  nr^  iis  t"!nn 

.N"ini*n3 


The  B  aid  decided  bi  ath  -ird  b>  everlasting  pledge  nh  tl  shall  not 
le  altered  that  all  the  dir  <tors  of  the  "ie-ihiUh  shall  eoi  luet  tl  tn  selves 
01  h  accord  11  ^  to  tliL  eustoma  of  Poland  and  Busaia  m  ancordanee  with 
the  cuBtoms  ot  o  ir  f-ithers  and  nur  forefithers  And  if  God  forbid  an\ 
ono  of  the  directors  shall  suggest  any  matter  or  anj  subject  which  shall 
contai  1  an  admixture  oi  inkling  ot  anj  change  or  alterition  oi  deviation 
even  tiom  the  smallest  and  least  of  the  customs  of  Poland  either  nominal 
or  actual  even  it  the  matter  which  i'  thus  proposed  shall  be  'onsiderod 
nght  bj  the  majority  of  the  Boaid  vve  the  Board  of  Directors  hereby 
agree  and  ic  ept  upon  us  that  even  one  member  of  the  Board  whether 
he  be  small  or  greit  poor  or  rich  mij  prevent  such  action  Therefore  is 
It  written         Go  not  after  the  manj  to  commit  evil   etc  The 

Board  has  also  decided  that  as  directors  and  principals  and  inspectors  and 
teirheis  and  cfficials  onlj  pious  faithful  Godfearing  men  men  who  are 
versed  in  the  Torah  and  who  are  observant  men  who  never  had  a  bad  repu 
tation  either  in  their  relations  between  man  and  Gol  or  between  man  and 
man  even  it  they  had  slighted  the  smallest  of  all  the  Commandments  which 
wPie  commanded  to  us  bv  our  Holv  Torah  either  in  written  or  oial  traJi 
tion  If  auv  one  slighted  the  smallest  of  the  customs  of  our  forefathers 
etc  ho  haa  no  right  to  serve  in  holy  things  to  be  director  or  pnneipal  or 
inspector  or  teacher  nr  official  in  this  "ieshil  ah  And  if  after  the  appoint 
ment  of  the  director  or  principal  or  inspector  or  official  there  should  be 
found  against  him  the  slightest  suspicion  that  he  had  transgressed  upon 
am  law  ot  the  Torah  or  npon  anj  of  the  above  mentionoil  custom*  then 
this  Board  nf  Diiect'is  is  m  duty  bound  to  question  him  as  to  the  truth 
of  the  matter  and  if  he  shall  admit  this  or  shall  take  upon  himself  that 
he  shall  not  again  return  to  tolh  or  if  he  should  give  a  sufficient  excuse 
tor  the  matter  that  he  was  compelled  or  because  some  misftitune  G  d 
forbid  caused  him  to  act  thus  he  may  remain  in  his  position  E  it  if  he 
should  do  neither  of  those  two  things  then  he  shall  go  forth  from  hi^  posi 
tion  for  he  has  desecrated  the  holv  things  of  the  Lord  and  he  has  no 
permission  at  anv  tine  to  deal  with  holy  things  And  thou  shdlt  warn  both 
great  and  small  that  thev  shall  keep  the  above  resolution 

Here  n  New  "iork  at  the  Ho  ise  of  the  "ieahil-ah  4"  East  Broadway 
1908    the  second  day  of  the  Parsha  Emor 
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APPENDIX   G 


— .a-oin  J3KBJ(f  ,pnpT  B"!J  ony  ,a"«  ;  (p'jitrDMUDitj)  I'^lB'-iSDjyDJf^j;     .1 
.Dj«ci'03«J  (4)  3  "3  DijjJiifis  ims  9  lis 

— .(Qonfin  D'«'3J  n^nnn)  boih-k-i  D'K'nji  min   :  jj^ity-^voQ'o  K     .2 
.ini«7i'={4)3  PB 

7   I'n  4  lis — .p>nBD'n  ys-ni'   ,Ninj   ,-]"jn   :  (na'B")  T;i^s>~]^T\  «     .3 

.iniK  (8) 

n  I'K     ;  Tpayn  pw  B"''Jjr    nnw  pTHf-iv^iKD  ipi  pw  Driiyo'iM 

ps  uja'nt'  :  isibe'  y^nyny^  k  d^s  tvos^p  y^s  pit  ti-'wyinyn 
Tin  PIS  ffiidnipn   ipainBii'   ii«  ]y2'<nw  ■\yi:>?  yj'tny'  7-6     -lysyiBir 

jm"«jji3yn  ffooya  'i  po  ppuBtfi^aia-ptji'!  djiji'b  k  tik  us^  y^io'  't 
nnjjt  w'ttjnapn  pK  i>i  ijr'jpiiiBajf  nyn  lynjip  n  ps^jm  inn  ,iy3i"i::i;n' 
jnvii?Ty3  .ipjMsiv  PK  u^jjp>nBJy  np'n  lyu^p  n  luiyii  t^jv'hb'I'I  .^PB' 
,ijn:'P  yji'';p  lyn  lyiyn  i^jod^s  o»    .t:>ipi];3'it  im  yais't  !ims  J3iH3(t35r= 
.]pm«n«i!  PK  tannjnKB  ,Bj;'0])^DB;nys  linyii  '>t  iKflya  — ■  ipnuyj  ij?jjkb:« 

y^iif~iyD3yB  yj^n 
.iniK  7  JiK  5  ij;b"iis  Di;if3« — .cu'n  pK  B-n"  .(spoin  imk)  e"»i"iiiin  ts 

tpatjn  ,jj(JKJKijfB  .jiBiny^yj  ,t 
.epnjiQB  PBJ  p«  J 

Iplji'  iviyii  lyn'JBfijfJ  It!  BSji'  pE  ip'jyii  Dautf'S'OB'PU  5J3i^d:j;b!)  '1 
P>«  BDipjja  yoe'Jp  ^!nl>'  po  ij*p  phdji^  d^i)    .niao  o"nin  pK  noB  o"nin 
.^etJ'!'  DjiJV"'^?^  I""  ,yO(t'?p — K"io;i — ufBDayn  iri  pa  pK  ,'?Kijn  oyjiyi^'t 
,^'7(jbd;:31B3» 

,  I  8  o  " :  .  n  .1 

,DUD  ^y^'D  iiK  iy33ip-pD  ijrw'ns  ,.bd  nsJSIf''  40 
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APPENDIX   H 

EXTRACT  PROM  ACT  OP  INCORPOR,1>TION 
Jewish  Community   (KehlUah)   N«w  York 

"The  objects  of  aaid  corporation  shall  be,  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
tlie  instruction  of  the  Jews  residing  in  the  City  of  New  York,  in  the  tenets 
of  their  religion  and  in  their  history,  language,  literature,  institutions  and 
traditions  of  their  people;  to  conduct,  support  and  maintain  schools  and 
classes  for  that  purpose;  to  publish  and  distribute  text  books,  maps,  charts 
und  illustrations  to  facilitate  such  instruction;  to  conduct  lectures  and 
classes  in  civics  and  other  kindred  subjects;  to  establish  an  educational 
bureau  to  further  tlie  foregoing  purpose "   (January,  Ifllli). 


APPENDIX    I 

COMPARATIVE  SIZE  OF  POPULATION  OP  NEW  YORK  CITY 

A.  New  York 1,500,000 

B.  Countries  of  Western  Europe  and  Palestine. 

Total    1,251,933 

Geimany    615,021 

Great  Britain   245,000 

Holland    106,309 

France    100,000 

Palestine    100,000 

Italy  43,929 

Switzerland   19,023 

Belgium   15,000 

Scandinavian  countries   10,000 

Spain  and  Portugal 4,481 

Luxemburg 1,270 

(Cf.  Am.  Jewish  Year  Book,  1915-16,  pages  343-344) 

C.  Largest  Jewish  Cities  in  the  World   (Cf.  with  New  York) 

Warsaw    298,137 

Budapest    203,687 

Chicago    200,000 

Vienna    175,318 

London   160,000 

LodE 150,000 

Berlin   142,289 

Odessa    138,035 

Jerusalem     48,400 

(Cf,  Anglo-Jewish  Year  Book,  1917;  pp.  173-175.) 
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APPENDIX    J 
ESTIMATES  OF  JHWISU  POPULATION    (1790-1917)* 


decai  M    Noah 
imnn  Etting 
eC    Harby 


3  Of  Board  of  Delegites  o 
can_  Israelites    and  Onton  o 


Hickenbere 
Isaac   Marken 


(his    Fri 

nk    SeLretars     U    H    C 

Rlchird 
Magazine 

Wheitlej       Article     os 
Ne»      York        Century 

K^Ji'.e 

Wheatlej-     In     Harpers 

Jacob    H 

SLhilT     Address    before 
Ish    \3!,n  In  London 

Bivid      ^ 
Jewish  H 

stoncll^ocletv  ''"  ^'^'""' 

Joseph  Ja 

cobs 

Inited  ftale"  Ce 
diifh  speaking  on. 
Joseph  Jacobs  J 
Directory  1912 
Joseph  Jacobs 
Year  Book  1»U 
Salter  Laidlaw 
tlon  of  Churches 


Journal     of     Stat  sties 


ity      Frof    Chal 
iwish   CommunL.    . 
■     ■-■!   pp   Tj-as 


Register      Men 
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APPENDIX  K 

PERCENT.    OP    SCHOOL    CHILDREN  HAMNG   FATHERS    OF 

DESIGNATED  RACES — New  York  City   1910 

Race  of  Fallier                     Manhattan     Brooklj'ii  Bronx          Queens        Richmond 

AraeriuTJi  Wliite                     li  9             31,9  35.3             44.8             48.1 

American  Nif,ro                       14               1.0  .7               1.1               1.4 


Bohemian 
Canadian  Fiench 
Canadian  Other 
Danish 
DutLh 


Preneh 

Fmniih 

German. 

Greek 

Hebrew    Crerman 

Hebrew,  Polish 

Hebrew,   Eoumania 

Hebrew,   Ruaaian 

Hebrew,  Other 

Italian    North 
Italian,  South 
Magyar 
Norw  egian 
Polish 
Boumanian 

Scotch 

Slovak 

&pani3h   Imcnean 

Swedish 

Welsh 

West  Indian  Nef," 

Lithuanian 

Spanish 

Other  Bices 


TOTAL 

.100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

100. 

TOTAL   HEBREW.. 

,.   46.1 

29.9 

30.2 

3.5 

2.S 
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APPENDIX    L 

(Set  A — Personal  Survey) 

SECKETARY'S    QUBSTIONN ATBE :     A. 


Name  of   School 

Address Tel. 

President Address    Socvo 


I.     BUILDING  AND  BITE : 

Size  of  Lot  (in  feet) 

Size  of  Bl(]g.:   Frontage depth height   (floors).. 

Asspsaed  Value  of  Building  and  Site 

Amount  of  Mortgage;    Ist interest  rate 

2nd "  "    


II.     ACCOMMODATION  AND  EQUIPMENT: 

Number  of  rooms seating  capacity  of  auditjiriam. . . 

Size  of  playgiound outdoor indoor roof  garden 

Size  of  gymnasium use  made  of  gym 


Is  building;    Fire-pjoof partly  fire-proof. , 

not  iire-proof . . . . 
Who  are  the  imderwritcvs 


III.     TUITION   FEES; 

No.  pupils  on  register on  date  of How  many  pay .  . 

Bange  of  tuition  fees :  per  week per  month 

Arc  records  kept  of  individual  payments 


IV.     STAFF; 


1  teachers salary  distribution*. 


No.  clerks  in  secretary's  office 

Salary  of ;    principal   secretary 

"        "     rabbi   ahammas 

"        "     cantor  and  choir other  officers  (not  janitors) 
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(Srt  A — Personal  Survey) 
SECKETABY'S    QUESTIONNAIRE:     B. 


Expenditisre  : 

Total    Btmual    expenditure Year  ending 

Mortgage;    annua!  amortization Interest 

Interest  on  loans Insurance 

Heat light repairs  and  improvement  a 

Telephone fuiniture  and  school  apparatus 

Books school  supplies  

Postage,  stationery  and  piinting advertising 

Salaries  of  teachers of  principal  and  his  staff 

Salaiies  of  secretary  and  his  stafE of  janitorial  staff 

Salary  of  superintendent 

Salaries  of  other  officers:   specify 

Cost  of  collection  of:    tuition  fees synagogue  donations.. 

membership  dues   total 

Cost  of  Canvassing  for;    membership pupils total. . . 

"     "  regulating  attendance  (attendance  officers) 

Miscellaneous :    total 

(Specify  main  items) 


From  school:    tuition  fees endowment  funds 

From  sj-nagogTie;    seat  sales donations  (synagogue).. 

Rant  foi'  weddings 

Miscellaneous  

From  building:    rent  of  rooms  for  meetings 

Bent  of  auditorium  for  meetings,  etc 

Fiom  education  fund 

Prom  memliei'ship :    total 

From  less  than  $5.00  members 

From  $5.00  to  $10.00  members 

Prom  over  $10.00  membcts 

From  balls   


theatres  . 


From  general  donalioiiK 

Donations  to  building  fund.. 
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(Set  A — Personal  Survey) 

PRINCIPAIj'S    QUESTIONNAIRE;     A. 

Name  of  school 


I.     PUPILS: 

Number  of  bojs Number  of  girls Total. . .  . 

Average  daily  attendance 

No.  of  pupils:  under  9  yia,  age 9-13  yrs over  13  yrs 

Number  of  clerks  in  principal 's  office 


II.     MANAGEMENT: 

Method  of  collecting  tuition  fees:   frequency. 


Where  is  bulk  collected 

Methods  of  following  up  pupils  who  leave  sctiool. . 


Methods  of  Dealing  with  J 


Methods  of  dealing  with  tardy  pupils 

Does  principal  have  definite  system  for  visiting  c 
Describe 


Are  teadiers'  conferences  held How  frequently. . 

Of  what  nature 

Docs  principal  help  teachers:  through  demonstration  lessons.  . 

' '       personal  criticism 

' '       other  means :  describe . . 


Are  records  kept;    Pupils'  record  cards.... 

Class  roll  book 

Pupils'  monthly  reports. 
Inventory  of  supplies.  .  . 


III.     GRADING : 

Length  of  full  course  in  years No.  grades  per  year 

Actual  number  of  grades  in  school on  date 

Number  of  classes  in  1st  year 2nd 3rd 4 

5th 6th 7th 8th 9th 1( 

Hours  of  instruction  r   Weekdays,  from to ...  . 

Saturdays,  from to ... , 

Sundays,   from to. . .  . 

No.  of  shifts  on  weekdays on  Saturdays on  Sund 

No.  of  hours  each  class  is  taught  during  week 

No.  days  per  week  pupils  attend 
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(Set  B — Questionnaire  Surrey) 
PRINCIPAL'S    QUBSTIONNAIEE:    B. 

IV.     SCHEDULE    OF    STUDIES; 

No.    of    periods    of    instruction    for    entire    course 

Length  of  each  period 

No.  of  periods  devoted  to: 

A.  Hebrew:    Total 

Mechanics  of  Hebrew  reading  (aiddur  or  reader) 

Appreciation  of  Hebrew  reading  (Hebrew  reader} 

Grammar   Conversation    Writing   . . . 

B.  Bible:    Total 

Torah Early  Prophets   . 

Latter  prophets  and  hagiographa 

C.  Trayer  Book:     Total 

Order  of  prayers 

Prayers   {translation  and  explanation) 

Prayers  (memorization:    Blessings  and  special  prayers)... 

D.  Ceremonies :     Total .■ 

Oral  explanation Shulchan  Aruch 


Biblical   Post-Biblical 

F.  Talmud :    Total 

Agadah  Halacha   

G.  Post-Talmvdic  Lit.:    Total 

Mediaeval modein 

H.     Miisic:     Total 

Haftorah  and  Sedra synagogue 

Holiday  and  folk  songs 

I.    Yiddish  

V,     EXTRA -CUBEICULAR  ACTIVITIES : 

Is  there  a  children's  synagogue — On  sabbaths 

On  holidays on  iveek  days. . . 

Are  there  children's  clubs 

How  many of  what  nature. . 

Are  parents'  meetings  held 

IIow  often of  what  nature. . 

VL     GENERAL   REMARKS: 
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(Set  A — Pefsoiial  Survey) 
OBSERVATION    QUESTIONNAIRE 

A.    For  Buildjng 

Name  of  school 

T.     ACCOMMODATION  AND  EQUIPMENT : 

Condition  of   building:     Appearance 

How  many  entrBnc<^a Hon*  many  stainvays 

How  many  lire  escapes Where  situated 

Sanitary  condition  of  Walla 

Floors   

Windows   

Desks  and  seats 

How  mauy  toilets:  Boya:  No.  urinals No.  seats, .  .Gills;  No.  seats. . 

Where  situated   

Are  there  drinking  fountains Where  situated 

If  not,  what  drinking  water  accommodation;  Faucet.  ...Common  cup. , 
la  there  special  iire  apparatus What  kind 

Where  placed  

Is  there  special  office  for  principal Size 

Is  there  special  office  for  secretai'y Siie 

Is  there  a  children 's  library  or  reading  room Size 

Is  there  a  teachers'  rest  room 

Is  there  a  telephone  in  secretary's  office 

"       I '     "         '  <  "   principal 's  office 

"      "      "         "  "   other  rooms 

Is  there  a  gong  system Are  there  clocks  and  gongs 

clectricaUy  regulated   


GENERAL  REMARKS; 
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(Set  A — Personal  Survey) 

OBSERVATION    QUESTIONNAIRE 

I).     For    Classrooms     (not   in    session) 
HOOL: 

Boom   number Situation:     floor Pacing 

Size  of  room Number  of  partitions 

Light:   number  of  windows Size  (approximate) 

Kind  of  artificial  light 

Kind  of  heating  system;  steam  heat Heated  air Stove 

Ventilation  through:    windows Special  system Kind  of 

system   

Desks  and  seats:  number To  scat Pupils 

Kind:   desks  and  seats Armchaii-s Chairs 

Benches   Adjustable   Movable   

Condition   

Is  there  a  teacher's  desk 

"     "      "  blackboard  Condition   

"      "      "  cloakroom  or  wardrobe Where  situated 


Arc  there  decorations:  pictures Plants. . 

Maps Other. . . 

Condition  of  books  and  school  supplies 


C    For  Classrooms    (in  session) 

School Boom  number 

Light:    sufficiency  of  natural  light 

"  "  artificial  light  

Condition  of  air  in  room;  fresh Stagnant 

Dusty Cold Warm   Heavy   . 

Is  there  sufficient  clothing  accommodation 

If  not,  what  disposition  is  made  of  clothing 


General  decorum.. 


Entrance  and  dismissals:  order Quiet. . 

Speed Supervision  by 

General  remarks    
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(Set  B — Questionnaire  Survey) 


Name  of  synagogue  or  school. . 


Type  of  aehool  (plcaso  indicate  by  checking) 

Sunday  school  Sabbath  school  "Weekday  school 

Name  of  rabbi Address 

Name  of  principal Address 

No.  of  pupils:    Total Boys Girls 

No.  of  claaaea No.  rooms  used 

Location  of  rooms;    Vestry Adjoining  building Elsewhere 

Days  and  hours  school  is  taught: 

On from to On from to 

On from to On from lo 

On from to On from lo. .  . . 

No.  of  hours  of  instruction  per  week  given  to  each  class 

No.  of  teachers :    Men Women 

Management  of  school  by;    Eabbi School  committee 

Special  principal Head  teacher 

(If  by  several,  please  indicate.     li  special  principal,  please  also  stati 

salary:    $ ). 

Please  list  the  number  and  kinds  of  activities  carried  on  in  your  school 

outside  of  the  regular  classroom  instruction  (clubs,  auxiliaries,  festivi 

ties,  parents'  associations,  etc. 


Do  pupils  pay  tuition  fees 

If  so;  how  much:    Weekly Monthly Annually.. 

How  is  it  collected,  where  and  by  whom 


What  is  the  average  sum  collected  monthly  (approximately) . . 
How  much  money  docs  your  school  spend  yearly 
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(Set  B — Questionnaire  Survey) 


COURSE    OF    STUDY 

Subject 

NO,   OF  WEEKS  1  No.  HOTOS  PER 

Text  Books  Used 

First 

Year 

8EC0N 

Year 

Third 

Yeak 

FOURTt 

Year 

Fifth 

Year 

Sixth 

Year 
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(Set  B — QuestJonnaiFe  Survey) 
TBACMBlt'S    QUESTIONNAIRE 


No.  elassps  teaching No.  hours  teaching  per  week. . 

SECULAR   TEAINING: 


BCHOOl. 

Years  in  J 

iTTENDAKCF. 

Degree  or  Dipix)ma 

JEWISH    TKAININGi 
Place  oh  School                 I                          Yeaks 

PEDAGOGIC  TRAININC 
School 

(Course  in  Pedagogy}: 
Years 

PEDAGOGIC  EXPERIENCE  (No.  Years  Teaciukg)  : 
Pbin-cipal  OB  i 


OTHER   OCCUPATIONS   BESIDES   JEWISH   TEACHING; 
Remunerative  Voluntary 
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APPENDIX  N 

CENTRAL    JEWISH    INSTITUTE 

129  Bust  85th  Street 

SCORE   OF   BUILDING 


1— SITE... 

A.  Location    

1.  Accessibility    25 

2.  Envii'onment    30 

B.  Draiiiage   

1.  Elevation   20 

2.  Nature  of  soil 10 

C.  Si!:c   and   Form 40 

H— BUILDIKG — 

A.  Placement   — 

1.  Oiientation    15 

2-  Position  on  site 10 

B.  Gross  Structure — 

1.  Type   5 

2.  Material   10 

3.  Height    5 

4.  Boof    5 

5.  Foundations    5 

6.  Walla    5 

7.  iilntranees 10 

8.  Aesthetic  balance 5 

9.  Condition   10 

C.  Internal  Structure — 

1.  Stairways 35 

2-  Corridors    20 

3.  Basement   15 

i.  Color  scheme 5 

5.  Attic   5 

III— SERVICE  SYSTEMS..  — 

A.  Seating  and  Ventilation — 

1.  Kind   10 

2.  Installation    lo 

3.  Air  supply 15 


—         —  55 


25  —         —  — 
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CENTRAL    JEWISH   INSTITUTE,  125  East  85th  Street 

SCOHB    OP    BUILDING <C<inlinDed> 


*.  Fans  and  motors 10  (I  —  — ■  —  — 

5.  Distribution     10  0  —  — ■  —  — 

e    Temperature  control  10  0  —  —  —  — 

7   Special  provasions  5  0  —  —  —  — 

B.  Fire  Frotectum  System  —  —  65  )!3  —  — 

1  Apparatus  10  8  —  —  —  — 

2  rireproofneBs  15  15  —  —  —  — 

3  Escapes  30  20  _  _-  __  _ 
1    Electric  wiring  5  5  —  —  —  — 

5  Fire  doors  and  partitions  10  10  —  —  —  — 

6  Exit  lights  and  signs  5  5  —  —  —  — 

C.  Cleaning   System  —  —  20  13  —  — 

1  Xmd  5  3  _  _  _  _ 

2  Installation  5  0  —  —  —  — 

3  Eacienej  10  10  —  —  ^  — 

D.  Aittfictal  L\gh1tna  System  —  —  20  14  —  — 

1  C  as  and  electricity  5  5  —  — ■  —  — 

2  Outlets  and  adjustment  5  3  —  —  _  _ 

3  Illumination  5  3  _  —  _^  _ 
4.  Method  and  fixtures 5  3  —  —  ■ —  — 

E.  Electric  Service   System —  —  15  12  —  — 

1.  Clock 5  a  —  —  —  — 

2.  Bell   5  5  —  —  —  — 

3.  Telephone     5  5  —  —  —  — 

F.  Water  Supply  System „  _  30  30  —  — 

1.  Drinking    10  10  —  —  —  — 

2.  Washing    10  10  —  —  —  — 

3.  Bathing    5  5  —  —  —  — 

4.  Hot  and  col^l 5  5  —  —  —  — 

G.  Toilet    System —  —  50  45  —  — 

1.  Diatrihution     10  9  —  — ■  —  ~ 

2.  Fixtures   10  9  —  —  —  — 

3.  Adequacy   &   arrangement  10  8  —  ■ —  „_  _ 

4.  Seclusion    5  5  —  — ■  —  — 

5.  Sanitation    15  14  —  —  ■ —  — 

E.  Mechanical  Service  System. . .  —  —  lo  0  ■ —  ~ 

1,  Elevator   5  0  ~  —  —  ~ 

2.  Book-lifts 2  0  —  —  —  — 

3-  Waste-chutes   3  0  —  —  —  — 
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CENTRAL    JEWISH    INSTITUTE,  135  East  85th  Street 
score:    op    BUILDIJfG — (Continued) 


IV— CLASS  ROOMS — 

A.  Location  and  Connection 35 

B.  Conetraction  and  Finish — 

1.  Size  ., 35 

2.  Shape    15 

3-  Floors   10 

4.  Walls    10 

5.  Doors    5 

6-  Closets    5 

7.  Blackboards     10 

8.  Bulletin  Board 5 

9.  Color   Scheme 10 

C.  Illwiiiination   — 

1.  Glass  area  45 

2.  Windows    30 

3.  Shadoa    10 

D.  Cloakroo^is  and  wardiohos . . .  25 
B.  Equipment    ■ — ■ 

1.  Seats  and  desks 35 

2.  Teacher's  desk 10 

3.  Other  equipment 5 

V— SPECIAL  ROOMS — 

A.  Larue  Rooms  for  General  Use    — 

1.  Playroom  10 

2.  Auditorium    15 

3.  Study  hall 5 

4.  Library    10 

5.  Gymnasium    10 

S-  Swimming    pool 5 

7.  Lunch    room 10 

B.  Sooms  for  School  Officials. . .  — 

1.  Officers   10 

2.  Teachers'    room 10 

3.  Nurses'   room 10 

4.  Janitor's  room 5 

C.  Other  Special  Service  Booms. .  — ■ 

1.  Laboratories    20 

2.  Lecture    rooms 10 

3.  Store    rooms 5 

4.  Studios   5 

Totals 925 


22  —         —  — 


8  —       —  —       — 


1000      743        1000      743 
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SALANTEB   TALMUD   TORAH 
74  East  W5tl>  Street 

SCOREl    Its'    BlIILDINn 


I— SITE 

Location 

1  Vcccaibiliti 

2  Eimronmpnt 
Draiiuige 

1  Elciation 

2  Nature  of  soil 


II— BUILDING.. 


—  —  —         —  125 

—  —  55         i7  — 
25         25             —         —  — 


211  —         — 


A.  Placement — - 

1.  Orientation    15 

2.  Position  on  site 10 

B.  Gross  Structure — 

1.  Type   5 

2-  Material  10 

3.  Height    5 

4.  Eoof    5 

5.  Foundations   5 

6.  Walls 5 

7.  Entrances     10 

8.  Aesthetic  balance 5 

9.  Condition   10 

C.  Internal   Sfnicfurc — 

1.  Stairways 35 

2.  Corridors    30 

3.  Basement   15 

i.  Color  aehcme 5 

6.  Attic   5 


5  —        —  —        — 


2  —        —  — 


18  —        — 


III— SERVICE  SYSTEMS.  . 
Seating  and  VentUaiion 

1.  Kind   

2.  Installation    

3-  Air  supply 

4.  Fans  and  motors 

5.  Distribution     

6.  Temperature  control 

7.  Special   provisions 
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SALANTER   TALMUD    TOBAH.  74  East  85th  Street 
scout:    OF    BUILDING— (Cominued) 


B.  Fire  Protection  System —  —  65  45  ~  — 

1.  Apparatus 10           7  —  —  —  — 

2.  Fireproofneaa    15  10  —  —  —  — 

3.  Escapes 20  18  —  —  _  _ 

4.  Electric  wiring 5  —  —  —  —  — 

5.  Fire  doors  and  paititions.  10           i  — .  _  —  -^ 

6.  Exit  lights  and  signs 5           3  —  —  —  — 

C.  Cleamag   System —  —  20  7  —  — 

1.  Kind   5           2'  —  —  —  — 

2.  Installation    5           (I  —  —  —  ^- 

3.  Effieiency   10           5       '      —  —  —  — 

D.  Arlifidol  Lighting  System. ...  —  —  20  9  —  — ■ 

1.  Gas  and  electricity 5           5  —  —  ■ —  — 

2-  Outlets  and  adjustment..  5  —  —  —  —  — 

3.  Illuniination    5           2  —  —  —  — 

4.  Method  and  fixtures 5           2  ■ —  —  —  ■ — 

E.  Electric  Service  System —  —  15  5  —  — 

1.  Clock 5           0  —  —  —  — 

2.  Bell  5          2  —  —  —  — 

3.  Telephone 5           3  —  —  —  — 

F.  Water  Supply  System _  „  30  3  —  — 

1.  Drinking 10           0  — -  —  —  — 

2.  Washing 10           3  —  —  —  — 

3.  Bathing    g          o  —  —  ~  — 

4.  Hot  and  cold 5           0  —  —  — 

G.  Toilet  System, —  —  50  23  —  — 

1.  Distribution 10           4  — ■  —  ■ —  — 

5.  Fixtures   10           6  —  —  —  — 

3.  Adequacy  and  arrangement  10           3  —  —  —  — 

4.  Seclusion    5           4  —  —  —  _ 

5.  Sanitation    15           7  —  —  —  . — 

B.  Mechanical  Service  System..  —  —  10  —  —  — 

1.  Elevator  5  —  —  —  —  _ 

2.  Book-lifts 2  —  —  —  —  — 

3.  Waste-chutes   3  —  - —  —  —  — ■ 

IV— GLASS  ROOMS _  _  _  _  290  111 

A.  Location  and  Connection 35  30  35  30  —  — 

B.  Construction  and  Finish —  —  95  38  ■ —  — 


.  Shape   15 

,  Floors 10 
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SALANTBR    TALMUD    TORAH,  74  Ea«t  85th  Street 
score:    of    BUILDIIVG— (Continu.-il) 


4.  Walls    10 

5.  Doors    5 

6-  Closets    5 

7-  Blackboards 10 

8.  Bulletin  Board   S 

9.  Color    Scheme 10 

C.  Illumination    — 

1.  Glass   area 45 

2.  Windows    30 

3.  Shades    10 

D.  Cloakrooms  and  wardrobes. . .  25 

E.  Equipment    ^ 

1.  Seats  and  desks 35 

2.  Teacher's  desk lo 

3.  Other  equipment 5 

V— SPECIAL  BOOMS — 

A.  Large  Eooms  for  General  Use     — 

1.  Playroom   10 

2.  Auditorium    15 

3.  Study  hall 5 

4-  Library 10 

5.  Gymnasium    10 

6.  Swimming    pool 5 

7.  Lunch    room 10 

B.  Rooms  for  School  Officials. . .  — 

1.  Officers   10 

2.  Teachers '  room ]  0 

3.  Nurses'  room lo 

4-  Janitor's  room 5 

C-  Other  Special  Service  Booms. .  ^- 

1.  Laboratories    20 

2.  Lecture  rooms 10 

3.  Store  rooms 5 

4.  Studios   5 

Totals S7o 


4  —        —  —        — 


2  —         —  —         — 


e        —      —        —      — 


6        —      — 
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APPENDIX  O 
FIiVANCIAIi   ACCOUNTING   IN    JEWISH   SCHOOLS  i 

An  examination  of  the  unpublished  financial  statements'  presented 
annually  by  the  Boards  of  Directors,  reveals  the  following  shortcomings 
in  the  fiscal  aecounfing  of  Jewish  schools,  shortcomings  which  are  to  bo 
expected  in  the  present  uncoordinated  siatus  of  Jewish  education  in  l^ew 
York; 

1.  The  items  of  expense,  as  well  as  those  of  income,  are  "lumped,"  so 
that  it  is  often  impossible  to  make  use  of  them.  For  example,  such  an 
item  as  "Expense  for  school:  heat,  light,  rent,  loan,  printing,  etc,'"  is 
i-aluelcss  for  the  purpose  of  cost  accounting,  or  of  comparison  with  the 
records  of  other  schools.  Nor  are  items  like  "Salaries,"  or  "General 
expense,"  or  "Donations"  any  better. 

2.  The  lei-minology  used  by  the  various  schools  is  often  not  the  same, 
so  that  items  are  sometimes  included  under  one  heading  and  sometimes  under 
another.      For   instance,   "Supplies" 

OfB  pens 
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basel  upon  the  am  unt  ip(ut  uj on  eai"!  item  Juiiiit  the  ptc\ious  veai 
ineieiaed  1\  such  adJitiunal  outlaj  for  the  coming  jtar  as  mav  be  dcomed 
oei-essin  '  The  piii  eipal  as  nell  a&  tie  Bojrd  <tf  Direttors  sh  uld  com 
pare  eicrv  month  the  expenses  ot  the  school  nith  the  bulget  allo\nnce  so 
as  to  guaid  a„amat  unexpected  and  unpleasant  lehcits  at  the  eiid  of  the 
J  ear 

(3)  EepoTts  slioull  be  published  regularl}  b\  the  Jenish  schools 
annuallv  or  bi  annualh  These  repnits  sh  uld  bi,  tegaided  m  the  nature 
of  self  suiiejs  '  both  1  %  the  Bo^rd  of  Duectors  nnd  bi  the  prineipal 
of  the  -(chool  The  annual  leports  should  contain  statistical  information 
concerning  eniollment  and  attendance  retaidation  and  clinunation 
grading  of  pupih  time  ^helules  courses  of  studj  aala,ries  of  the  teaching 
staff  etc  Thej  should  also  gne  a  detailc  1  presentation  of  the  financial 
coniitions  ot  the  school  ihoning  itemized  expenditure  and  income  This 
information  should  be  properly  interpietcd  and  graphicalb  pieaented  so 
aa  to  focus  the  attention  of  the  public  upon  the  more  impoitant  needs  of 
the  school  The  annual  rejiort  if  properh  compiled  and  judiciouslj 
distributed  can  ].erfoim  an  impoitaiit  function  in  bunging  the  actnities 
ind  the  needs  of  the  school  before  the  Jcvush  pullic 

(4j  The  "ustem  of  financial  recording  should  lie  organized  on  the  basis 
of  edviMtional  invta  of  ooot  It  is  blinl  imitation  to  copj  the  methois 
of  business  accounting  nithout  coding  ilso  its  spirit  iihich  cousistf  in 
aceuiate  accounting  foi  units  of  cost  The  units  of  cost  which  hoU  true 
in  business  affairs  ire  not  applicable  to  the  contiol  of  t  lucational  policies 
no  more  than  the  cost  accounting  of  a  department  store  would  satisfy 
the  conditions  obtained  in  the  running  of  a  raihoad  The  Jewish  schools 
must  determine  their  oun  units  of  cost  to  meet  their  peculiai  netd^  ind 
must  conduct  their  accounts  accordin^h 


(5)  Lastly  it  is  suggestel  that  wliateier  financial  reports  n 
are  used  should  as  far  as  ].osaible  bo  i  laform  among  all  the  Jeu 
or  at  least  among  the  commuml  weekliv  schools  Unless  the 
accounting  ire  uniform  it  mil  not  bf  possille  t  compare  the  i 
school  with  that  of  another  nor  to  obtain  anj  financial 
cern  ng  TeMsh  education  m  geneial 

UNITS   or   COSTS    ^IvD   PL\N  OF   UNIFORM   ACl  OUNTING 
The  toUoiung  units  of  cost  are  piopnsed  tor  Jcnish  ichnols,  on  the  basii 
of  the  standards  suggested  in  public  education  ' 

1  Cost  and  net  income  per  department  or  aeti^itj 
(School     Sinagogue,   Social  Center    etc) 

2  Per  pupil  cost  tor  eich  fun<tion  of  e-tpenditurc 
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(AOmiiustntion  Insfiuetion  Operation  Miintonanti.  Auxihaii 
Agencies  and  Suiitlii  ictmties  Fixed  ehaiges  Del  t  sen  ice  and 
Capilal   outlai  ) 

3.  Fer  claiiiooii  cost  of  building  and  capital  outla\ 

4.  Per  dollar  coit  of  coUccttiig  income  fiom  laih  houjcc 

(Pupils     Synagogue    bailding  rcnti  and  othei   projerti     rommunit* 

t    ) 

A         1 1  t        of   accounting  such   as  v  here  outline  1'  woull   make 

t   p  Bsll     f         II   Jcttisli  schuols   to  keep   unifoim   lecoids  nhich   nonli 

lal  1     tl         t     d  t  iTiuno  the  cost  of  eacli  of  these  units      Tlie  easentjils 

f        I   a     -St       a  (1)   an  ordinary  Toacltei  BooL   all  pajments  lieing 

nib         u  h  (2)   a  Cash  Bool   for    iccoiding    dailj     iccoipts    and 

pit  d    (i)    a   set    of   Ledgei     Sheets    kept   bi    Dcpaitnients 

(S  h    IS       1  C     t  1    etc  )  and  bi  Functions  of  Expenditure  (Instruction 

G  1   C     t    1    C  pilal   Outlai     etc)"     A   Cvmnlatiie  Monthly   Bepoit 

I      Id   l)e  pi   1    even    month"   whicli    would    ihon    at   a   glance   the 

fin  1    t  t        f  the  scliool  to  date      A  few  of  the  Higer  Jewish  eduea 

t        1    nst  tut         have  alieadv  reotganized  their  records  on  tins  basis   nnd 

flit  t    fa  ton       Tlis  >n3tom  ihjuld  be  regulaily  audited  by  an 

aid  t     t    who   undei  standi   th     ipeeific   purposes   of    Ie«t  h 


(Model  Joims  tor  fiiian  lal  attountint;  in  the  Jtwi'ih  schools 
will  bo  found  <-n  tlip  t  llownv  1  i^'es     dU  -jH) 


:.   A.   Commilte*   on  Uniform  fieeords  and   Reports"    (Bullnin 
Education.  1913):  _(2)  "Handbook  ol  Instruction  lor  Recording 

>iled    by    ifie    Statistical  ^Dh-?s^on'^  o?  tli="Vew  't^o'rk^'^Stlit* 
nt,    IBIB;    and    (3)    Hutchinson:      "School    Costs    and    School 

s  (Form?  I  to  VI). 
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518  Financidl  Accomithir/ 

ANNUAL    STATEMENTS 

OF    INCOME    AND    EXPENDITUKE 

SCHOOL    A 

INCOME'  Year  Euding   October  SI,   1016 

Tuition   Foil  %f>,426Z5 

Seat  &alea  4,47f)  'lU 

Rents  5  914(1(1 

Educition  Fund  'ib..  5(1 

Membeiship  Duts  12  IJ    ^j 

Thcaties  4(1'>4  00 

Chaiiti    Boxes  372  35 

Roqu«sta  1(10  (it) 

Cla-sioom   Tiblet'i  1  701)  UO 

(jLiiciai   DuJiBtiona    y,4S-i.2(> 

ToTAi if49,154.11 

Expknditure: 

Annual   Amortization    $5,000.00 

Interest    5,fi!)6.02 

Interest   on  Loans 348. 30 

Insurance    S2.;;o 

Heat    1,230.00 

Light    l,G5(l.l;f 

Repairs   and   Improvements 1,630.00 

Telephone    IS.O" 

Books    108.23 

Postage,  Stationerj-,  Printing  and  Advertising i,401.!)S 

Salaiies  of  Tca(!herB,  Principal  and  Staff 14,i>44.0S 

Salaries  of  Secretary  and  Staff 3,500.00 

Salaries   of   Janitorial   Staff 5,352.3S 

Cost   of  Collection 4,068.65 

Piincipal    paid    off   mortgage 

House  Expenses  1,0S6.76 

Social  Workers    45.00 

Summer  Campaign    70.00 

Commission  on  Sale  of  Branch 400. OQ 

Total $45,946.85 

SCHOOL     B 

Income  Tear  Ending  TItarch  31,  1917 

Balance    $104.04 

Tuition   Fees   3,904.60 

Books   and   ' '  Jewish  Child  " 88.66 

Education  Fund   000.00 

Mpmbersiiip  Dues   2,000,00 
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Donations     US. 27 

Charity  Boxes   929.11 

Seats    2,393.90 

Megile  Geld  37.S5 

Scfor   Torah    185.00 

Cemetery     567.70 

Entertainment  and  Ball 904.40 

Hebiow   Aid   Society 52.00 

Belief   Fund    42.87 

Baz-   Mitzvah    115.50 

Kaddish    420.84 

Moyes  Chitira    207.13 

Baffle    25,20 

Loans   and    Exchange   Checks ?,,?,78.9il 

Total $16,376.96 

Expend:  TUBE ; 

Teacheis'   Salaries    $3,788.00 

Principal's   Salary    1,6111-14 

Secretary  'a  Salary    704.84 

Collectors'  Salaries    1,020.11 

Books  and  "Jewish  Child" 166.05 

Coal     53.50 

Gas    95.58 

Electricity    241.25 

Telephone    41,43 

House  Expenses  274.29 

Janitor     472.83 

Building   Expenses   1,346.98 

Insui-aiice     210,86 

Printing    70.87 

AdvertisBments    100.3.^ 

Black   Board    13.42 

Desks    20.00 

Cant  r   and   S  ngers 420.50 

S  „ns  on  Benches 34.75 

Clean    g  Sinagoguo   30.41 

Collect  o      of   Donations , 25.00 

Ball  Expenses    ; 314.91 

1st  in  1  "n  1  mortgage.  Cemetery  and  Funeral  Exp.  2,343.76 

Loa  s  Pa  d       .3,393.00 

Relief   Fund    20.64 

Jewish  Community   10.00 

Aid  Society   52.75 

Moyes   Chitim    138.48 

DenvcT   and  Beth   David   Hospital 10.92 

Total $17,034.60 
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SCHOOL    E 

Ikcome;                                                               Year  Endiai}  Novemhcy   1,  1916 

Balance     $2,2S2Ad 

Dues  Collected   2,788,55 

Collections    2,632.00 

Charity  Boxes    250.21 

Douations    1,182.80 

Weekly  from   Pupils 1,922.39 

Books    16".(i5 

Plato  Money   03-51 

Daily  Intelsat  at  Bank 26.87 

Leases     1,675.00 

Returns   ou   Insurance IS.OO 

Total $10,727.01 

Expenditure  ; 

Teachers,  Principal,  Secretary  and  Janitoi $7,317.55 

Lights    506.50 

Coal     37;;.00 

Repairs    248.04 

Stationery   and   Postage JS0.54 

Telephone     45.15 

Mortgage   Expense   and    Interest l,2!!j.00 

Plumber     28.50 

Books     363.15 

E.xti'a  Insarance   5.01 

Fire  Extinguisher   13.50 

Sundry  Expenses   146.94 

Collections    554.81 

Return  Exp.  Werner 25.00 

Total $11,101.69 

SCHOOL    C 

Income:  Year  Ending  December,   191B 

Dues    $680.00 

Pupils '   Fees    4,909.43 

Affairs    703.35 

Loans,   Bent,   Miscellaneous 030.78 

Donations    849.17 

Total $8,168.73 

SalariM    $6,078.00 

Expenditure  : 


Expenses   for   School   House,   Light,   Rent,    Loans, 

Affairs,    Printing    1,743.31 

Total $7,877.03 
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APPENDIX    Q 


Fjom  thp  Tcuchoia'  Quostioimfliiis  acnt  to  the  teiehcia  iii  the  Jewish 
Vhoola  ot  Nen  \oik  (See  Ajpendix  L  p  4<)4)  aorae  data  noic  obtained 
with  refeicncc  to  the  bpcuIii,  piUigojjic,  and  Jenish  training  ot  the 
teachers  No  conclusions  can  be  denied  fiom  tliese  data,  fii'st,  because 
the  number  of  cases  studied  is  not  sufficient  and  second,  because  these 
teachers  are  not  tjpical,  repieacnting  most  probably  the  best  Jewish 
neekdai   schools  in  the  city 

Out   of   the   114  Jenish    weekdas     school    teachers    who    an?«eied   our 

questionnaires,  7$  icccned  more  than  a  high  school  education    as  follows 

1^  received  from  1  to  2  jeais'  training  aboie  the  high  school 

24  lecened  fiom  2  to  3  vears'  trammg  above  the  high  school 

13  recened  fiom  3  to  4  sears'  training  aboio  the  high  seliool 

18  recened  fiom  4  to  5  joais'  tiauimg  abo\e  the  high  school 

3  leceived  fiom  5  to  (>  leais'  training  abo\e  the  high  school 

3  leeeived  from  (!  to  7   >eai9'  training  alKne  the  high  school 

2  Deceived  from  7  to  8  jears'  tiaiiiing  abo^e  the  high  school 

Among  the  114  teaelieis,  84  deoiei's  or  diplomas  were  lopoited 

46  lUpSh  school   diplomas  or  eqnnalents 

■J  tenchere'  diplomas  2  LL   B 

28BAorBS  SMA 

Moit  of  thae  ii.ai.heis  leoeiied  thai   general  cducatton  in  Neu    Toih 

'iJifioh    leporting  the  follonmg  places  as  the  schools  of  their  instiucti^n 

30  The   College    of   the   Citi    of    New    Yoik 

13  Huntei   College 

14  Colnmbw    Uniiersiti 
5  ISow  Yoik  Univei-siti 

3  New   Yoik   Training   School   for   Teaeheis 
2  Brooklyn   Polytechnic   Institute 

1  Barnard  College 

2  Pennsvlvania    Universitv 
1  Brown   Uiiivei'sit^ 

1  Baltimore  Citi    College 
5  BuRsian  Gimnasia 
'  Gymnasium  at  Jaffa,  PaleRtine 
1  Teachers'    Seminar j,    Jerusalem 
An  attempt   was  also  made  to  obtain  some  mformition  concerning  the 
pcdanoau    trairiDtg    reteived   h\    Jonish   weekdai    teachers      Of    the    134 
teachers  aboie  mentioned,  the  following  reported  as  hiiing  received  some 
pedagogic  training,  m  the  form  of  couraca  in  education,  psychology,  etc.; 
In  Oeneral  Schools 

20  The  College  of  thP  Citi    of  New   York 
8  Columbia  Un  lersitv 
S  Hunter  Colkge 
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3  Now  York  Trniiihig  School  fur  Teaelieis 
2   Bronn  University 

2  New  Yoi-k  Uiiiveisity 

In  Jeniah  Schools 

15  The  Tcicheis    Inst  ti  te  of  tl  l  Jew  sli  Theol  g  cil  S  i 
2  Grata  Colkgo    Pliil  idclphia 

4  Training  School    Bussia 

1  Tcachois     Institute,  Qalicia 

1  G^Tnnasium  at  Jaffa   Pnlestiiie 

2  Teachers     Scminan    Jciiisilcm 

7  Ivntioiial  Hcbren   School    Neii   loik  (Giadunte  Couisc 


The  f 

jlloning  giTf  the  numbci   of 

lOaiB  of  their  podngOp 

3  less  than  1  a  ear 

7  fiom       to  4  \eni 

20  from  1   to  2  \enis 

2  from  4  to  5  *ear 

2^  from  2  to  3  icars 

1  from  5  to  6  jeai 

The  \aliditi  of  these  figuiea  is  dubioui  loth  in  point  of  aceuiac*  of 
report  and  m  point  of  value  of  training  While  a  gooil  iiiaii%  of  tht 
Jewish  teachers  especialh  m  the  hetter  neekdnv  schools  rccene  speciflc 
traiiiiiiE  in  pedaf,og\  this  training  is  not  valuable  consisting  as  it  does 
of  a  fe«  eouispa  m  geiieml  psichologv  and  iii  the  pni  ciplcs  of  eluca 
tion  As  Tet  (here  are  no  lefinite  loqniiements  male  upon  Jewish  teachois 
foi  pelagogic  tiaining 

With  teguid  to  the  Jfitii/i  1  ■aov.li'doe  of  teachers  the  mformition 
„itheied  is  e^cn  more  difficult  to  evaluate  It  would  of  coursf  bo 
I'uid  to  measure  their  knouledgc  in  terms  of  the  numbci  of  leais  of 
instruction  which  the\  receded  one  -vear  b  tiniumg  in  a  leshilah  in 
Euasia,  or  in  a  school  of  Palestmc  is  fiom  the  iiewp  mt  of  acquiring 
Jewioii  knowledge  worth  much  more  than  one  ^ear  of  Jewibh  schooling  in 
American  Talmud  Toialis  an  1  simdarh  one  ^eni  in  a  Talmul  Torali  or 
Htbiew  school  is  worth  seieral  \ears  of  Sundi*  iphool  i  oik  The  followinj, 
places  arc  reported  as  the  source  of  Jewish  eii  atioi  anti^  th  hp  kl  i 
teachers  who  answeied  the  quest lonnaiies 

American  Schools 

3S  American  Hebrew   Sihools  and  Talmud  Toralia 

3  American  leshibahs 
40  Teachers'  Institute  of   the  Jcwisl.   Thoologicsl   Seminary,   N".   Y. 

2  Gratz  College,  Philadelphia 

1  Hebrew  Union  College,  Cincinnati 

Foreign   Schools: 
40  Yeshibahs  in  Bussia 
12  Other  Eastern  European  Schools 

1  Hebrew  School  in  England 

6  Hebrew  Schools  in  Palestine 

6  Privately  taught 
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APPENDIX    R 

DElllVATION   AND  USE   OP  SCORE   CARD   FOR 
JEWISH    TEICHERS 

Tl  1     1     1    i  I,    h     1       I  f      1  f  II  II 

ftrslhgt  kpll        11th  Iwi  ill 

dgrpl       d       fi       l(,llgs        (l)pe90lt       ()  E 

(1)  te    h    g     bltj     (4)     I  b*      111  m     t         1(5)36  Tl 

1    g     d  tog  tl  h  th       !     f       bd  (bu  I  pl        I 

I    ra  t        t    )  th      J    ]g  1        t    th       It  I         hi  li        I  Id 

h  th    I  f  1 000  p      t    f        11    f  th      t  ms      F    t     J    Ig 

ask   1  t    g       th  t  m  t        f  th         p    t  th    f  tl  t  Tl 

J    Iges  t   1     f       (1)  J        h  t      I  1  p         p  Is    (   )  k 

th     B  f  J        I    El  eat  d    (B)  I  f   g     1     t       t   1     t 

(         J  K  )  T      !  C  II  g      C  lumb       U  tj       Th  1  1 

th        J    Igra     t     w       t  k  th         1  d         th  1      Tl 

1  It  g  b     tl      40  J    Ig      1  5   p      t         t     f  tl      t      1 

t    1 0(  0  t      h    g      hit  325    point  '      pl  L     l 

I     t  to  point       t 

Ithpjsoftlsengh  th         (  Id 

t       i,  I      Th  tl       f  1       1  f    tl  t     th  I  m     t 

h  piw  t      (  f  d)      It  n    h  1 

1         1 1     t       1 1         J    Igm     t  t      th         It  tl      f   th  1 

1  I         I    t   th        n  t        1  p    I    II  t     h     d  If 

th      f     tl  lit  t  1      1  tl    tl      1  1  Id 

Itltl         h  f         kgthsctm  kit  1 

tl    th     I  1    1      f   tl      f  eq  f    1   t    I    t  i  t      F    m 

Itlfthdstlt  ft      I  kPfCttllfd 

th  t   f       g    p  f  ijMt  t  1        1   ted  10/     in  p      2017 

po  4(t</  ml             07    fe      1        d  107           II     t      W      h          th      f 

p  lit          lirufthptlii            fsc                      f 

p  t        f          p              f         f               dum       t       f      g     1             1 
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teacher  in.  the  "tochiiique  of  tcaehiug"  (item  III-B  of  Seoi-e  Card),  it  is 
necessary  to  average  the  marks  given  for:  "skill  in  motivation;  the  use  of 
appcieeptive  mass;  organization  of  lesson;  provision  for  nse  of  knowledge; 
variation  in  use  of  teiiohing  types;  and  skill  in  the  use  of  questioning,  iinrra- 
t  t  t  1  t  g.         t       1    t  d         (  f 

d)      I     th     p    t      1      UliLt    t  d         th  ca  1     th     t      1 

bta     d  g      f      m  d      —aim    t  g    d      dO    0/     f  tl     f  11 

itUttltpcft         k         th        til        ftl  I 

tl       w    d     tl   t  h  dt  1       tl        5   p     t     f       tl         t 

fell       11  tl        tl         1  en      1      ni    k   1 

It        p  sail    t     dwg         th  1  f  tl       fG  f  tl      t      1 

■\^       1    11      11  th     I    gr  m  whi  h       1  i,    t   1  F  i   ;  1 

t    1  tl     w    tl      f  th    t      1  1    f  ct        f  h      w    k      Tl 

p       mg    h  rt      d      t      1        this  m      be  d  If         m  k  1    n      t  1 

1         t     d  f      th    t  t  1      1        f  tl     t      1  1      t    tl     p    t      I 

ft        (pesoltt  t,f)*JPpflll  fpP't        t 

1     gtl      If  th  I     th        I         1  tit  1 

d      1    tl   m         1      aam  f  1      f  tl  I  h     di  f,       B     pi        g 

1     gsil       f   tlea       t.    1     t   1  tl  1  cat    g   tl  1         f 

thth  hftl  hip-toltgtll  k 

b  t       t,'  I     th  t        p       11     t      1  tl 

Itlf  thltftltfif  t  hit 

mp      f        p    p 

A      mp  g  th  1   th  1      n   b  tt       d  f    t  f 

th      t    m  1  pi       t  f    tl        (      itfl  d     f  1      t  m       F 

ptlpiset  beljetf  hllp         pi  tpl 

tdl  pt  tlhtl  Olf  k 

th  f  Ihleed  tltftdll  ISl 


1    h 

1      eed            t    1 

I   1   f 

flCl       1 

t        d 

]    Ig    g  th       ffi 

1             KB    t   1 

mi         m     t      I 

1     h  t   f              t 

b  1 

w       hlh           t       1 

m     t 

th      q     1  fl     t 
t     f  k       i   If, 

Bet:   Piilnii'i  :       Tlie   Ideal   Teacher     ;   "Wliitc:    "  Sclio.il   M:inaHC>- 
ment,"   pp.    17-4S;    Fitdl:    "Lectures   on    Teai'hinH;, "   eh.    1;    Scely : 
"New  School  Management,"  eh.  I  and  II;  Milner:  "The  TeHchei," 
chaps.   IV-VIII. 
A.  Physique 
1.  Appearance : 


Dec."  iflth,"  1917.""" 
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Enoirlaiig*  (BSl 

Profeaalgnal  liaising  (TO] 

Pedagogic  Experience  (4B| 
Prof  aaa  lonal  GroBtli  (35) 


PartloIpatlgH  of  Puplls|90| 


IV.  OLiSS  uaBionffiBI 


BlsolpllPB  (701 

JJJasa  Routine  (231 
_Iiftll7  PToeridi  (22) 

ale  Control  (6Q| 


SEtJYIC^  AttanJ.  (30) 
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a  Features;  pleaaiiig,  exprcasivo,  ailaptiible. 

b  Stature:   noraial. 

c  Dross:  neat  and  woll  kept. 

2.  Voice  and  Speecli: 

a  Quality;   sol't,  low  pitched  Bud  woU  modulated. 

6  Force;  clear,  distinct,  sutSciently  loud  to  be  heard  li 

3.  Sight  and  Hearing ; 


4.  Health: 

a  General   nell-b 
6  Sound    ooiistit 

maladies. 
e  Freedom  from 
B.  Chahactbk 

1.  Temperament; 
n  Eevei^eiice 
b  Loyalty  and  li 
c  Optimism  and  cheerful 

e  Self-control. 

/  Sense  of  humor. 

2.  Bearing:    (manner) 

a  Dignity,  refinement. 
6  Confidence". 
0  Enthusiasm. 

3.  Eelation  to  Principal; 

a  Co-operation,  friendliness. 
6  Frankness,  Courage. 

4  Bclation  to  Pupils: 

a  Lore,  symi)atliy  with  eliild  life. 
b  Patience 
c  Tact 

d  Sense  of  justice    faime'iS. 
e  TJndei  standing  of  inlmdual   puj 
ditnns,  espeeialh   of  vi  ■nker  p 

5  Relation  to  Work 

a  Devotion,  sincerity 
6  Rchal  [liti     puiietualiti     respongi 
c  Imtiatue   prou resin enc" 
d  Thoioughness   inlusfn 
e  System,  neatness 
/  Piofesswnat      itt  lidi       (profess 
studmt 


the  Jewish  peopli;,  its  ideals  and  cultui 
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II.  TllAI^-I^(i 

Kef:  Colgiovc:  "The  Tcapher  mul  the  Stliuol,"  tiiaps.  I-IV; 
Kueiligpr;  "Ageiicios  for  Improving  Tenclicrs  in  Sorvife";  Mihio]-: 
"The  Teacher,"  chap.  III. 

A.    ICSOWLEOCE 

1.  Secular:   High  School   Diploma   or   Equivalent    (minimum). 

2.  Jewish: 

Hi  Specific:      Ailequiito   kuonleJge   of   the   particular   subjects   nliieh 
(eaclics. 
b  General: 

1  Literature 
a  Bible 

1  K  OBlol^e   n  o  iginal 

2  Some  k  o   lol„t.  of  tie  f         1         E  He  c  n 
(iPotBlleal    Lite  ature       icq         t     ce         tl      Yj   c     fM, 

JI  al    T         1    T  In     1     SpT    si     pi  lowpl  ets    1    1    i     \\ 
Cn         tntors      Shulel  an     iruel      snl    Mol  Hel   ev 

L  to  atu  e 

2  H  stor 

a  li  onlel),c    f  Je  I   r"'  *  til  a  1          I  I    f 

b  Deh    te    p    nt      t  »en           tl  c  nt    p  fta                  T        h 

hstu 

0  S  njath  t  c  u    1  \          II  1  ]       Mo       ul!    1  e 

3  Eeligio   . 

J        h  P    1      pi  J        1  Eth 

1  K        1   It,        f    g      ral    p         li  d    h    t  f- 

f      fl       1         1    il  1      pi        p  It  d 

t  J    1 

P      t     f  T        1   If 

b  C  <1  I     tt  t 

I  S  m]     h  t      It        1   1         f  1     t    3        11 

D  fi    t     p      t     f        w        1     tt  t  d 
4J        Im  Kldgfbttk  flk         g  i 


Sh     1 1    1    1 1   t      !  i  pi  t  h     t  t       1        It 

i  fPll!,P         il        fFlt         Mtld         1 

CI        M       t 
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11.  Professional   Groivth; 

1.  Study: 

«  Shoulil  puiauo  definite  liuo  of  stiidj-,  while  in  scn'ice. 
b  Should  keep  in  touch  with  educational  thought  and  activity. 
a  Should    keep    in    touch   witli    current    Jewish    life;    conditions, 
thought,  and  activities. 

2.  Extra-school  Inteiests; 

a  Should    Ijc    afliliatod    actively    witii     some     Jewish     work     or 

organization. 
h  Should  he  affiliated   witli   same  civic  work  or  organization. 

III.  Teachikq  Ability 

Ref:    McMurrj;   "Elementary  School   Standards,"   chaps.  I,   IV, 


\,    PKEP  VKATION- 

1.  Sulject  Matte 

(I   Should  hue  T  le^i  ite  ki     \le  l_e     t  t  c  s  pies  i  ti.  1 
b  Shoull  po'Jse''*!  iich  l"tck^  ound  of  kionled^       conhk 

2.  Plan 

0.  Shout  1  keep  plan  book    (full  foim  foi  1  i-ginneis  wi  ie 
foi   nioie  experienced  teicheisi 
Full  t(rm  suggested     (not  foi  nil  U=s  is  ul       t   ) 

1  Puiiose  of  lesson 

2  Outline  of  subject  mattei 

3  Methol  of  tieitment 

i  Developmcit    kadin„  oi  pnotal  qucstuni 

5  I'roiision  foi   dull    aummaties    leiiens  anl  a-isi^i 

6  References  and  illustiatiic  material  to  1"     emploi 

3.  Illustratne  Mateiia! 

a  Shoull  1e  sufRi'ient  to  mike  lesson  is  c  nfiete  a><  p  i 
6  Should  Ie  attii(.t  \e   ai  1  i  itp    stii„     i     f(  m 

B.  Techniqi  f 

1.  Presentation  rt  Ivei    A\    ik     luhetl    i   fi  t    iioll  m  ui 
0  Use  of  appeicejtup  ma's 

6  Organization   of   lesson 

1  Central  aim  clearli   1  rought  out 

2  Clear  sequence  anl  development 

c  Piopoi  emphasis  of  important  and  difficult  points 
d  Proiision  for  use  liv  pupils  of  knowledge  puaonted 

2.  Motmtion     Should      italize   the  lesson   \\    relatin^   it 

needs  and  int  rtsts  of  chill  I  ith  in    ts  s  lo  1  ii  1  ii  i 
seh  ol  life 
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3,  Adhoreuee  to  Plan: 

a  Sufficient  adiiereiicc  to  plan  for  proper  dci'elopmcnt  of  eeiiti'al 

aim  of  lesson. 
6  Adaptability   to  new   situations   raised   by  pupils'   questions  or 

changed  eouditions. 

4,  Skill   in  Teaclitng  Process:     (Bef:   Eaihart:    "Typoa   of   Teach- 

ing,"   chapters    V-XV :     Thorndike :     ' '  Education, ' '     Chapters 
IX-X). 
a  Variety  in   Use  of   Teaching  Typos:      No  single  teaching  type 

should    l>e    ligidly    adhered    to;   all   of   the   fullowing   typos 

should  be  employed  wherever  necessary ; 

1  Narration,  exposition  or  deseiiption. 

2  Questioning. 

"  Drill   and  practice. 

4  Recitation. 

5  Eeview  and  examination. 
C  Assignment  and  study. 

1  Skill  in  Use  of  Teaching  Types: 

The  following  sie  suggested   standards   in   the   vaiious   types   of 
leaching ; 
1   Questioning;    (Eef:    Fitch:    "Art   of    Questioning";   Belts: 
"The   Eocitation, "  chap.   Ill;   De   Garmo;    "Interest  and 
Education,"  chap.  XIV). 
Quality : 

a  Should   stimulate    thought    on    pait   of    child,    rather    than 

6  Should  be  definite,  and  pertinent  to  lesson, 
c  Should  provoke  questions  on  pait  of  child. 

0.  Should  be  dearly  and  correctly  worded. 

6  Should  not  be  leading  or  suggestive  of  answer. 

o  Should    lie   few    in    number,    rather    than    many    rafjid-fire 

d  Should  be  striking,  interesting  in   form. 

e  Shonld  not  be  repeated,  as  a  rule,  except   for   emphasis. 

DistriViution : 

n  Should  question  all  children,  not  bright  ones  alone. 
b  Should   be   put   to   whole   class,   rather   than   to    individual 
previously  named. 
Skill  with  Answers: 

n  When  possible  should  utilize  child 's  answer. 

6  Should  criticize  wrong  answers  constructively,  making  ehild 

realize  wherein  these  are  false, 
c  Should  not  repeat  verbatim  pupil's  answers. 
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2  Nai'tHtioi! ;    Exi  □>:  t         o     Dpsi-    pi  o 

a  ShouUl  pioceel  d  n  I     t    I  sn  ootl  1 

b  Should  he  vi     1     p  ope    use  of   1  la  I*; 

c  Should   be  delrerel   i\  tJ    c  tl    »    h      »  J   c       ir.tum. 

d  Lnnguafic  si  oul  I  1  e  c    cfull     cl  osc 

3  Eecitntioii:   (E  f   Bilts        11     Roe  tat i  1    js   J,  11,  IV). 
Qaalitv : 

a  Shoul  1     ot  1         0  e  1         i  k     t   I  i   shoul.l   siipplonojit 

at  1  illuatn  tc 
b  Whe        1  s>!         I      n     s     si         1  mglit    iniil    P""Ci-    "f 

pup  1    I  the    tl  a    te  t 
c  Car      I    nil  1  0  t  1        tl    t  i    j  pc  tation  is  nccuiati;  in 

p     t  1  t  f 


T  1     to  fpel  I'OHpons 
nlli  E      JO      to    rcc 


euircet  idea  of  thing  to  lie  doiip. 
ahouUl  lie  olitaiiicd   throughout   repplL- 

d  Special  pmphasis  Bhoiild  lie  laid  on  ditHpult  pnita  oi'  forai!!. 
e  Aim  ahoulil  lie  first  aecniacy,  then  facility  and  rapidity. 
/  Form  should  l>e  varied  so  as  Tiot  to  liewinip  monotonous. 
ff  Should  not  lie  prolonned  to  the  point  of  fatigue. 
h  Diill  should  1m>  repeafpd  from  tinip  to  time  with  gratluatly 
Icngthpiied  intervals  liptwpon   drills, 

5  Bevieiv   and   Examination : 

a  Should   lie  new   view   or  iipu    lehitionship   of   kmnvn   facts, 

rather  than  mere  leeall. 
6  Should  have  definite  purpose,  which  should  lie  clear  to  the 

pupils  as  well  as  to  the  teaclict. 
c  Should  lie  used  frequently  ;■  either  aa  part  of  lesson  or  as 

scpai'Bte  leason. 
d  Eeaults   of   review   or   test  should   he   analyzed   by   teacher 

for  diseoveriog  weakness  in  teaching, 

6  Assignment  and  Study:    (Eef.  McMurry:   "How  to   Study," 

chap.   II;   Earhart:   "Training  Children   to  Study,"   chap. 
Villi   Betts:   "The  Becitation,"   chap.   V). 
a  Teacher  should,  wherever  possible,  aim  to  pive  pupils  power 
to  study  foi-  themselvoa. 


«l   le  cl    s 
6  No      eg  la 
folio   el 

slo 
1 

Drill  and  Praet 
a  Diill    should 

be 

necessity. 
b  Pupils  should  hail 
c  Maximum   attentio 
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6   L  t      t  n         1    ul  1   be      ct    a     I      to      »i    j,   n  ent    an  1   t 

St   d 
c  Tciehe    *"ho  llj^PaiPticj     lac  for  -stu  Ij     „ 
d  Tcachp    wlioull  j  opa  e  fo    olstacles  1  kel     to  le  n   t 
e  \\  1  eu  1  eepasa       teaelie    shou]  1  suggest  mctl  o  1     t         1 

1  collateral  sourecs  a  d  refer     ce 
f  Ars  gnn  e  t  b     pages  alone  si  oul  1  Tiot  I  e  cmplo      1 

C.  IKTEREST    AM)    ATTENTIOV 

Bef    De  ve  I  te  est  an  1  Effu  t        D     ij»    ti  I     p  a    I 

Elucflt  hais      I  VIII       Th  r    like  F         |1  t 

Teael  nj,    d    p    \      C  I  Le  t  1     w  \\  II  t    1 

\IX 

1.  Ano     t       Sluull  le     o  t  6        I         e  i 

2.  Kind: 

fi-  Interest  should  l>i'  wclive  i.e.,  tlie  stinuilus  slioiild  lie  some  com- 
pelling vital  motive. 
Grades  of  Inteifst; 

1  Aetive:  with  stimulus  in  motivation. 
3  Passive:   ivith  stimulus  in  teacher's  pcrsonnlitv. 
3  Artificial:   with  stimulus  in  marks,  piiies,  etc. 
6  Atteution   shnul'l   lie   spontaneous   iin<l    not    fovecd,   involniitnrv 
rather   than   voluntary. 

D.  Pabticipatiok  of  Pdpu.s. 

R(^.  Dewey:  "School  and  Society,"  chap.  II;  "Moral  Pilnciplcs 

of  Education,"  ehap.  III. 

a  Expression:   As  much   opportunity  should  be  given   to  the   pupils 

to  expivsa  themselves  un  possible.     Children  aliould  ilo  must  of 

tlie  talMnff- 

6  Initiative:   Pupils  should  \te  encouraged   to  suj^gest,   to   c|nPstion, 

anil  to  do  independent  work. 
0  Co-operation :     Pupils   should   bn   encouraged    to   qucslioti    and    (o 
help  each  other  in  tlipir  work. 

IV.  Class  Mak-agemekt 

Kef.  Bagley:    "Claps  Management." 
A.  DrsfiiPUKE. 

Eef.  Raglcy:  "School  Discipline,"  Moi'ehouse:  "Discipline  of  the 
School;"   Seely:    "New   School   Management,"   chap.   VIII; 
Perry;    "Discipline   as  a   School   Problem." 
1.  Class  Spirit; 

a  Condition   in   the   room   should   be   that   of   orderly,  quiet,   busy 

work, 
if  Attituilo    of    pupils    should    be    lespectful,    ploasaiit,    and    co- 
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1  Should  iTHch  iniliviilual  riitlicr  tUiiii  j{iw 
5  Should   iiitpifi'io    HS   litllc   ris   posaiUlo   ■ 


6  ShouhJ  be  tin;  loi.ht  flu.f.  is  sumri 

Puniahmeiit   in  iiiiik  of  merit  ;iinl 
(I  Bciu'oof  iinil  ropiiiiwiiil, 
6  Consulting  parents. 
c  Deprivation:    demerit,  dctcntin 
d  yuspeiiaioii :   private. 
('  I'lililie  TepriniLLiid  oi'  suspcjisioi 
/  Cor].oral  punishment, 
S  Expulsion 


(iHitiora-    (line'- 


'klK 


B.   CJ^RS   EOTTIN 

1    Mov  'nicnta  i 
t    ) 

0  1  t  m    sp     1 

6  As  mu  h  f  eel  n    a  ill  1  \ 

Pr       gflk       11l|,t       111!  1 

CD  P    OG 

1    S    pc       Da  1     I     t,  I    uld  r         1         ill 

11    f       n  t      t  !1      1 J     t        q        II 

A    a  t.  n     t     Tl     o  ah  ul  1  1      qu  tabl    1  alan  o 


f 


nl 


Ij  ct 


J    P        1       Tl  I    uld  Iw  f    q     nt 

Sta  da  1     L  ii(,tl      f  pt      1    g  u 


f  1 


old — 15-20  minutes. 
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4.  Rectaa:    Program   should  provide   for   reeeaa   or   setting-up   exer- 

eiac.  (Medicfil  Standard  for  two-hour  session  is;  rec*ss  of  10 
minutes;  where  session  shoitcr  than  two  houis,  throo-minute 
setting  up  exercise  with  open  windows  sliould  be  provided  at 
change  of  periods.) 

D.  Control  op  Hycienic  Cokwtioks. 

Ref.    Hoag:      "Health    Index    of    Children;"    Sliaw:     "School 
Hygiene, "    ehaps.    VHI-XII ;    Di'esslar ;     ' '  School    Hygiene, ' ' 
chaps.    X-XXI;    Terman:    "Hygiene    of    the    School    Cliild;" 
Rapeer:   "Health  Superviaion  in  the  Schools." 
1.  PoatuiT?: 

a  General:    Teacher  should  insure  normal  eiTct  posture  of  pupils, 

body  fliinly  supported,  head  and  shoulders  oi-ect. 
&  Writing-   Child    should    ait    with    weight    equallv    di=iiiliutod 
ahoullei's  parallel  to  edge  of  desk   1  aek  eioet 

2  Eye  aal  Eai  strain 

(I  Piper  nnl  hoolts  shoull  be  hell  at  least   13  inches  a\ai    fi  m 

h  '^halci  shouU  be  manipulated  so  (hit  at  no  time  does  glaic 
fall  upon  blickboarl  or  upon  objects  handled  h\  teacher 
Seating  ariangeniet  t  should  bo  such  that  each  child  can  eaailj 
s  e  and  hear  eienthing  that  la  taking  place  without  strain 
For  this  puipose  the  teacher  should  test  pupils  upon  entrance 
into  dasB  1 1  wl  lappi  ear  test   and  bv  ani  simple  >.\e  te=t 

d  Children  should  net  bo  lequiied  to  look  cloath  at  1  ooki  r 
wilting  for  more  than  20  25  mmutet  Chan|,e  ot  teni  n 
should  be  proiidel 

3  Ventilation 

a  Teacher  should  contiul  wind  ns  wheto  thcio  is  no  artificial 
rentilation  ><o  a'3  to  get  comrlete  change  t  air  e\cu  30  25 
minutes      Some  pirt  of  windon   shoull  be  open  eonstinth 

6  Short  bieathmg  exeicisea  should  be  piovided  m  nhi  h  all 
nindons  ahouH  h     opened  for  a  fPH   minutes 

4  Temperature 

a  The  temperature  of  the  room  should  be  kept  al  67-=  F. 
6  Variation   never   more   than   2    degrees. 

5.  Sanitation: 

a  Clean  blackboaids,  desks  and  flooi-a. 

b  Provision   for  pencil  shaipening,  waste   paper,   etc. 

c  Regular  habits  should  be  insisted  on. 


A.  Attendance. 

1.  Should  not  be  absent  more  than  2.3%  i 

2.  Should  be  regularly  in  his  room  £0  mir 
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B.  Volunteer  Servicb. 

Teacher    should    paiticipato    during    tlie    school    yeat     in    at    least 
one  volunteer  activity  of  any  of  the  following  classes: 

1.  Administrative:     Lines,    special    clerical    woi'k. 

2.  Educative:    Volunteer  classes,  clulis,  synagogue  service,  library. 

3.  Social:    Playground,  entertainment  and  plays,  home  visiting. 


APPENDIX    H 

MEASURING  THK  ACHIEVEMENT  OF  PUril.S  IN  THE 
JEWISH    SCHOOLS 

T       h                            I         1  ]    t      t         1          tl                  1       f  tl  0U8 
h    1    1         d  1     th    p  p  1  f    H             1   d    tl     g    d    tes    f  tl  J    'iah 
hi           11      k            f    H  b           H    t          J        h   L  t      t            t  »      The 
a              ttl         q      t          ea       tbfthmgtpesitlie  seof 
th     f     t   tl    t   tl                            t                          f     Ij     t      I  t,   the 
kn  wl  dg          It!          I         m     t     f  J        I       1      1     1  11            It  leas 
t     sa      tl    t    th       h  Id      k            Kb                             f  m  1             tl  J  n  sh 
ttut                        h           k        Idt       f   th     Bll           t        Th  rhrases 
d         t  m         tl      ia        t       II      O       J    Igm     t            t       ce         !  I      sub- 
ject        dpil{,p                   tldsfkwllg        It  more 
LDSt  Tl  t         t              tl    t  tl       p  p  I                 t  th        gl    th     E 1 1  up 

tthmdupdfjllt                     ea          d  Hbe 

p                 tTI          phsea            g          lllkttm  pllf 

CO         g         mlttd       fplgg        l-tmj,         01  jcct  t    t        nd 

tld                   ddhltmlplltk  til 

mhfpti  fdbbe  q  II  ptl  lllo 
b         I  <«    f    h  Id 

I  g          I    d       t  f  th           t  imp    t          d      t         I  cuts 

I  i,   tl      last   d      d     h  bee  tl        1    ect           f  y,     duea 
t  1   p    d     t             t  fi     II  A           b         f     bj     t         t    t  les 
h  be       d      Bed  tm  gthh               tfh  Idre  h  sub 
ject          I      dwr  ting           p  t  thm  t         pUg         dg  Itler 
sch  I      1 J     t         Ed      t  t         k                I      sc  1  1     tor 

I I  t  and  th  th  1  1  f  tl  p  H  II  I  Be  au  e 
f  th  les  I  Im  n  1  g  fi  d  t  1  g  c  a) 
ttmt          tht       ppl            t      poo  ly             11                 is  p    fi        t 

thm  t  Al)pl  1  t  lb  gththe 

w   t  II  It  q     I  t     11         th     Thm   dl      n     d      Ung 

Seal  th  t  h  J     f  tl  a    thm  t    al     p    at    ns 
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1            pi         f  t)      C     tis    4    tl  t      T  t             f  n      JT  dj  S     t 

inn       t         Th  btthm  bgiM{,ftli  tfim 

tf»l       t  1      I         mtfppl       Sra       fthm  mptt 

h     I       Ij    t  a  p    -t    ul    1     H  in  1            Cf]    at  1  p     1     t 

mfl         t  E                tt  aefppt  gispt 

tdl        1    th  g      1     f     1  eat          B  t    t      g    ff  t  1      g 

m   1     t     I  n       tl  1      w  t1       t]  f    us  f           t  fi  m     t 

I      T        h  1       t         tl                m     t  h                 I           I      t    It   f  It      Tl 

tra      t        f  tl           1          I    t            f     1  eat        1                       t              1 

pel  g  f,      t  t        t  h       lOT                   p  1     I    t             t     ]        t     g!,l 

t              (   tl  1          1   f      1          t  1                  f                   t              1 

t  It  ea     1      li     Ik"      p<?  t   1  tl    t  J        1      I  cat      a!  st    !     t 

f      I    m  th  b  t       h     Jf  1        th         t                t         1111          hi 

th      ppo  t  1     t    t         th         tt     t             tl       1    eet           O            h    tt  mp( 

II          mil  1           rtft           1          h 

p    se       1  I  at          f     h  t           11             th     fi  11  1      J        1 

1       t 

1     J   10    M      M       1  t  tl    t  t         1  P  1     f  f  th        hi 

1         1   I      tl      B  f  J        I    FI      t         unl    1     k  t     t    t     Ij 

t      1     tl         It  t       f   t        m  th  d       f   t      h    g   th     m    1  f 

H  I     w         1    fe      A      pp       1  t     th         1  Iph  I    t      1        th   1      h 

I        1       I  Id  re  fi    t  t     gl  t    th      I  tt  f    th        Iph  Ixrt         1    th 

p         I  t     th  1    g     f    jll  H  I         1  I      call      M     I 

pplhtl         UUth       Itgi  til  gg  [J 

Tl  t      f  fi    t  t™  h    g  tl        1  11         1  t     'w  pi         il 

f  m  1  gu         1   I3  h         th        E     6.  1  1  tl         SI   m 

\      ool  1   th  t      t    e   th  m  d    g    1      w     I       f  th  t   so  t, 

ph      t      H        Th        h    1      f  tl      B  f  J  w    h  FI       t  J    t     1 

t         p     m     t       th  th  tl    d  f  m     t  m  1  M      I  f  It   tl    t 

Ij     t  eel   1   f  g   tl  I  t  I  t 

f  p  p  1         th  1  f  H  1  1        I      1    th  m  th  d 

FtlriscI  Ipfefmtl         gulp  Ikf 

th    p  p  1        h    h  1     p      t   1  p        1    1  ect       T  g  tl  th  tant 

h        Itlt  1        tpplf  Iw         t  ftllt 

nidtS«lIfJ        hgl         d        f  ft!      HI  Ppt 

Shtethlld        dfhmtlp        g         Ividlljfiiitw 
pra        hkhlth        am  mkl         th     spec    1    heet  th  d    g 

1  m     t     (1  tt  d  1  )      hi  h  th      I  Id  m  I      At  th         1ft 

m  tl        1  1 1  t  n   t       t  I       Th         ml         f  1  tt  1       IV  1 

1  tlddilt  df  rsThfllg 

t  hi      h         th  g  f      tl  g     les     f  th    I  f    m   1    t 

Shi  dfhPpt         Shi 
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GRADES 

Eeadi.ng  Eleme.nts   (Letters,  Vowels,  Etc.) 
Curreetly  read  by  avei'age  pupil  in  2  minutes 

Intermediate  Schools 

Pkepakatory   Schools 

1-A 
IB 
2-A 
2-B 

y-A 

3-B 

563 
570 

241 

402 

4y7 

756 
714 
812 

Tl  If  tdlhd  t  tg  It  Bt 

tl  tl    d        d  t    t,      It  1     t  th  t     lud  tl        t  d 

tff        th6j7  at  Ijt       m  f        IB        gthbltf 

1  Id         t  1   H  1  Tl  f  t  k     t!      p    p      t  g     1 

t     tl  t  h    [      bt  tl      U  [      I       f  tl         t        t 

1  d  tl    t         I  11      I  11         tl  40    1  t  1  1 

Mtl  t  t        1  n         th  g      t    1     t     f  tl      1  A 

gral  I  11    wl      ca  1   40     1  tt  1  1  tlj  tn 

m      t        1  1!         t)  K      t  d     t     f  til     IE  g     1       t        I 

(    t    g         h    1   tl       f         th  It  1       t  1       t  tc<l         t  t  t    1  k 

th    p  p  1    k         h       t  I       II  f      I     K  11  pi         b  t 

t  t     II     lip        1  th  t        tl    t      I      I  th  g        A     hU        (I 

1  tt  1  I  tl     p      m      t       tl  H   r   P  1 

I  (t  d  1       t        Tl  t  t  k     tl  f    1      P    p       I 

'5  1      I         t   1    tl  It  I       t  t   1        f  II 


SCHOOLS 

-^ 

.                      c 

1-A 

260 

233             j 

134 

209 

IB 

392 

411             ! 

402 

2-A 

513 

490 

471 

491 

2-B 

756 

7U             1 

550 

673 

3-A 

808           1 

3-B 

801 

898           1 

813 

837 

Av»„. 

544 

59a 

513 

554 

It  is  seen  tliat  Schools  A  and  B  have  dyne  the  best  work  in  tliis  subject, 
whereas  School  C  ia  a  good  deal  below  the  average.     Moreover,  as  regards 
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tleloccgada'^holV      e^tu  u£,lee       ukti     SlulB 

h  eh      ould     npl     tl  af   tl  o      o  k         H  1     n      c   I    ^         U  Ht     cl  ool  has 
bep      mp  0  m^  n  a  kPdl 

Aga  lot  it  be  epta  p  i  thdt  t  is  ot  (1  o  nt  to  to  j,c  c  al  ze  f  om 
tl  eso  results  The  stud}  n  elj  i  1  eatea  tl  c  luetl  od  ot  app  oach  n 
see  tilic  measu  emcnt  'Ahat  is  neelcd  tu  make  tic  pirt  cuUr  talt 
rceo  ded  al  o  c  uto  a  scale  f  o  the  n  eoha  fs  of  Hel  fl  read  gat 
test  ma  v  thous  da  of  cases  tl  n  an  i  assa^  s  of  Hel  c  ao  as  to  I  c 
al  le  to  estal  lish  a  o  -m  or  a  ataudatd  for  the  anoua  a  i  ooIk  \  c 
much  n  0  e  I  fiicult  will  t  be  to  lo  elop  aimilar  object  c  teats  A£  prec  d 
t    e   Real    g     Heb  Lite  at u  e     H  Jc     ah    Muse   an  1    Kelt, 

F  r   adcq  at      to  t    ^    "^   ^"^^^   "^    *'  o»ic   I        cl  es     n  ol  j  s 

o  Id  1         olol     acl    d     1    e       th       e    len      t  ot  tl      su 


AlTEM>iX    T 

PKO&IHM   Ol-    rHl,   t,B>TI{4L  JEWISH  INSTITUTE 

Tht  t  il  Hint,  iiot,nm  of  aeti\itios  toi  the  month  f  DLLcmber,  1917, 
(when  tiiii  ^^as  mitten)  illustrate*"  the  ^  nsi  d  sC0£ic  ot  the  Conmiuiiitj 
School  Center  While  to  be  auic  some  of  tht  actmties  mentioned  do  not 
recur  eieii  month  and  other  aetiiities  aie  peculiar  to  thia  institution, 
nOTei-thelesa  the  piogram  does  indicate  the  lines  along  iihich  the  modem 
J  Hiah  s  !    ol  cputeis  aie  ti   mg  t     deiPlop 

1    Clvsies    op    hie    <.l\ti  a       Tl  m^  t    I    siiii  tI' 
\    Talmud   To  il 

Registei- — 507  pupils.  13   graded  classes. 

Boys'  Classes:    Afternoons:    Monday,  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Tliuisday. 
Girls'  Classes:    Suiidaj  mornings,  Tuesday  and  Thuraday  afternoons. 

B.  Special   Classes 
Adranccd  Hebrew  and  History — High  School  Boys  and  Girls. 
Elementary  Hebrew  and  History — High  School  Girls. 
Discussion  Group  in  Jewish  Questions — High  School  Boya. 
Jewiah  Cetemoniea  and  Bible  for  Young  Women — Monday  evenings. 
Classes  in  Piano  at  nominal  rates — Monday  and  Tuesday  afternoons. 
Special  Bar  Mitivah  Class — Every  evening  but  Friday. 

XI.   Classes  Conducted  by  Educatiokal  Agencies  or  the  Community 
A.  The  Jewiah  Communal  School   (Lectures) 

Keligious  Education    Monday  afternoun 

Correctional   Work    Tueaday  afternoon 

Adminiat ration  of  Communal   Institutions   Tueaday  afternoon 

Work  of  the  Y.  M.  H.  and  Kindred  A?sodations Wednesday  aftenioon 
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The  Social  Caio  of  the  Sick Wrdiiesdny  afternoon 

Principles    of   Belief   Work Thursilay  af teraoon 

Extension   Education    Tliursdav  afternoon 

B.  The  Board  of  Education   (public  schools} 

IlluBtratcd    Public    Lectures Wednesday  evening 

Englisli  to   Foi'cignors Monday,  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  evening 

C.  The  Institute  of  Musical  Art. 

Piano  Classes Monday,  Thursday  and  Fiiday  eveni»ij 

D.  The  Guild  for  the  .Teuish  Blind. 

Religious    Class Sunday    znuiniii);s 

III.  The  League  ot-  the  Jewisk  YoL-rn 

Local  Council  1st  and  3rd  Sunday's 

General  Council Last  Sunday  of  Montli 

Organizers'    Training   Camp Tuesday 

Camp  Meetings   (Girls  and  Boys): 

1.  Juniors   . , , Wednesdays  or  Sundays 

2.  Intermediates   lVednesdo>-s   or  Sundays 

3.  Seniors     Wediiestlays 

Festival  Clubs  (Girls  and  Boys)  : 

1.  Choir,  Senior    Tuesday 

2.  Art  (all  i^nks) Wednesday 

3.  Institute   Playere,   Senior Sujuhiy 

4.  Dramatic,  Senior  and  Intermediate Sunday 

o.  Dancing,   Intermediate   anil   Junior Thursday 


IV.  The  Cikcle  of  jEWisir   Ci[ii.dui:n- 

A.  Feslival  Clubs   (Girls  and  Boys): 

Choir:   1.  Junior     Sunday 

2.  Intermediate     Sunday 

Dramatic;   1.  Junior    Monday 

2.  Senior     Wednesday 

Dancing  (Girls) :   1.  Junior    Wednesday 

2.  Intermediate    Wednesday 

B.  Hadaasah   Club    Wednesday 

C.  Bczalel    Clubs    Sunday 

V.  Club  Events 

Tableau  and  Dance Topaz   Social  Club 

Menorah  Smoker N.  y.  Univeraity  Students 

Entertainment  and  Dance Daughters  of   Israel 

Convention    Young  Judea 
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City  Council  of  the  League  of  the  Jewish  Youth 

Collegiate  Zionist  League 

Jewish  Teachers'  Association 

Uamizpah 

Jewish  Wclfaie  Board 

Vir.  Chakukah  Celebrations 

Hadassah  Chanukali  Evoniug 
The  Circle  of  Jewish  Children 
Children  of  the  Talmiiit   Torah 
Collegiate  Zionist  Ixiague 
Parents'  Mass  Meeting 
League  of  the   Jewish   Youth 

VIII.  Religious  Services 

Childi'Cii's  Services Fiiday  evening  at  Sundown 

Children's  SeiTices Sabbath  Afternoon  at  3  o'clock 

Adult  Services Daily  and  Sabbaths,  mornings,  afternoons  and 

evenings   (in  the  adjoining  synagogue  building) 

IX.  Goverkinq  and  Auxiliary  Bodies 


Board  of  Directors 
Women's  Auxiliary 
Co-workers '   League 
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